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FIRST EDITION 


In MDCCXXXVI. 


F the Form or Matter of the enfuing Difcourfe may be thought 
to ftand in need of further Apology than that general one of 
the Author’s weakneſſes and imperfections, which is always decent, 
and almoft always neceſſary, to make to the Reader, I defire this 
following Advertifement may pafs with him for fuch. As to the 
Form, the fubject being of the greateft weight and gravity in itfelf, 
and here treated abſtractedly, I have aimed at nothing, in the ſtyle, 
but exactneſs in the expreſſion, and clearnefs in the conftruétion : 
Content to have it without further ornament than what Truth 
beftows upon it; and it being capable of affording Science ; I have 
not only preferved ſtrictneſs of method, but have not been over 
ftudious to decline even the Formality of it. Now thefe are Cir- 
cumſtances which, though they aſſiſt the gentle Reader in the In- 
telligence of the Difcourfe, yet render his employment lefs agree- 
able and amufing. But this is not the worft. For, relying on the 
ftrength of my demonftration, I have laboured to contract the 
Difcourfe within fuch a compafs as that the whole may be com- 
modioufly read at once. But it treating of a great variety of pare 
ticulars, I was neceflitated to be very brief in many points of im- 
B2 . | portance : 
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portance: which had been inexcufable had not my fubjeét confined 
me to qualified Readers, and my choice led me to fuch as a great 
Ancient requefted for judges of his-Writings, Tales meorum ſcripio- 
rum velim judices qui refponfionem non femper defiderent, quum, bis qua 
leguntur, audierint aliquid contradict. 

As to the Matter; Writing in an age that, of all others, ſeems. 
moft to be attentive to difengage itfelf from prejudices, enlarge its 
views, and follow truth and nature whitherfoever they lead ; to fo 
juft, fo generous, and prevalent a fpirit, I fhall have the lefs occafion 
to apologize for the latitude of my theory. But this is the peculiar 
happinefs of our own times. It was not always fe. When Dr. 
Taylor, about a century ago, compofed his liberty of prophefying 
in defence of Religious Toleration (the firft book on that fubjeét 
wrote on reafonable principles), though he had fo ftrongly vindi- 
cated the Right, and that in favour of the Eflabliſbed Church under 
oppreſſion and perfecution ; which had been overthrown for the 
want of a Tef-Law to fecure her; yet fuch was the ftrange perver- 
fity of fome men, at that time, that the great Author was accufed 
and calumniated for having vindicated their right of ferving God 
according to their Confciences; becaufe he did it on Principles 
which made that Right extenfive to all the reft of mankind. They 
would accept of Toleration on no other terms but becaufe they 
were the true Church. I find my engagement to be much the fame 
with this excellent Writer’s When attempts had been, and are 
full making, to violate the immunities of the Effabliſbed Religion, 
which have proved fo far fuccefsful as to induce a very prevailing 
opinion that #, with its attendant, a Z¢#-Law, was a violation of 
the law of nature and nations, I prefumed, very unworthy as I 
am, to ftand up in its defence. And. to do this to more advantage, 
1 have all along reafoned, on the principles of our adverfaries them- 
felves, to prove that an Efablifhed Church and a Tef are agreeable 
to thofe Laws, whether fuch Church be the true one or no. So 
far, I fay, we are alike. But as greatly as that Author has the 

advantage 
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advantage of me in the noble elegance, learning, and force of his 
compofition, which, I truly think, is as great as can well be; fo 
greatly have I the advantage of him in the felicity of the times I 
write in. That narrow, four, ignorant fpirit of bigotry, blefled be 
God, is now no more. A learned one, of liberty, and Chriftian 
charity, univerfally prevails. So that that freedom of thought, which 
then gave fo much offence, now creates a prepofleffion altogether 
favourable to the Writer. But if, after all, I fhould chance to be 
miftaken in the humour of the times, as it would be no great wonder 
if I fhould, the words of this illuftrious Writer, with a little altera- 
tion, will be my beft apology.—** When a perfecution (fays he, in 
his general Epiftle to his Polemical difcourfes) did arife againſt the 
“ Church of England, and that J intended to make a defenfative 
“ for my Brethren and myſelf, by pleading for a liberty to our 
4 confciences to perfevere in that profeſſion which was warranted 
66 by all the laws of God and our Superiors, fome men were angry 
« and would not be fafe that way, becaufe I had made the roof of 
«s the ſanctuary fo wide that more might be fheltered under it than 
4 they had a mind fhould be faved harmlefs: men would be fafe 
+6 alone or not at all, fuppofing that their truth and good cauſe was 
‘6 warranty enough to preferve itfelf And they thought true, it 
‘6 was indeed warranty enough againſt perfecution, if men have be- 
1 lieved it to be the truth. But becaufe we were fallen under the 
‘ power of our worſt enemies, they looked upon us as men in mif- 
4 perfuafion and error; and therefore I was to defend our perſons 
‘6 that whether our caufe was right or wrong (for it would be 
* fuppofed wrong) yet we might be permitted in liberty and im- 
„ punity. But then the confequent would be this, that if we, 
„hen we were fuppofed to be in error, were yet to be in- 
„ dempnified, then others alfo, whom we thought as ill of, were 
“ to rejoice in the fame Freedom, becaufe this equality is the 
great inſtrument of juftice. Of this, fome men were im- 
“ patient; and they would have all the world {pare them, and 

et yet 
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‘6 yet they would fpare nobody. But becaufe this is too un- 
‘6 reafonable I need no excufe for my writing to other pur- 
4 poſes.— I CANNOT REPENT ME OF SPEAKING TRUTH, OR 


% DOING CHARITY.” 


DEDI- 


C7] 


DEDICATION To THE EDITION oF 1748. 


TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


P H I L I P 


EARL or CHESTERFIELD. 


My Lorp, 


HE only fubjeëts worth a wife Man's ferious notice, are 
RELIGION and GOVERNMENT; fuch Religion and Govern- 
ment, I mean, as exclude not (which too often they do) Mora- 
Liry and Pol. 1 iexs; and thefe are ſubjects that, at the fame 
time, moft need his attention. For though they be ordained to one 
end, to perfect HuMANITY ; yet, as they purfue it by different 
means, they muft act in conjunction, left the diverfity of the 
means ſhould retard or defeat the attainment of the concurrent end. 
Bur then, the object of Religion being Truth, which requires 
liberty; and the object of Government, Peace, which demands 
ſubmiſſion; they ſeem naturally formed to counteraét one another's 
operations. 
However, though their Natures, and confequently their Agency, 
be thus different, yet their Views being the ſame, there ſeems to 
be 
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be no more reafon againſt their poLITIC ALLIANCE than we fee 
there was againft the pbyfical union of the Soul and Body, for 
whofe diftin& benefit each of thofe Inſtitutious was feverally or- 
dained. For though thefe two conftituent parts of Man run counter, 
and frequently defeat each other's purpoſe; yet Reafon can eafily 
reconcile their jars, and teach them how to draw together; fo as 
beft to put in ufe and improve each other's Faculties: the Body 
ſupplying the Mind with organs of feufation ; and the Mind, the 
Body with the active principle of fpontaneous motion. 

The chief defign of the following Difcourfe is to fhew, that the 
like important ufes may be derived from an Union BETWEEN 
Cuurca AND STATE: and to explain upon what Principles thefe 
fervices are beft procured. In doing this, I have ftill kept our own 
happy Conftitution in my eye: and fo, have efcaped the danger 
which fpeculative Writers, intent only on their philofophic ideas, 
have incurred in framing their Utopian Societies, 

And now, my Lord, being willing to leave behind me a Mo- 
nument of my lcve to my Country, I have taken the privilege, 
arifing from the principles here laid down, to appeal, from the 
Eccleſiaſtical, to a Lay- Tribunal, under the protection of a Character 
which is going down to pofterity in the full luftre of thofe amia- 
ble qualities of humanity which Nature delights to throw round the 
Names of her diftinguifhed Favourites. 

It is an uncommon happinefs when an honeft man can congra- 
tulate a Patriot on his becoming Minifter *: and what one would 
not, in confcience, overlook. When Minifters turn Patriots into 
Courtiers, it is a lots, to the Public, of a good name, at leaſt: But 
when Patriots teach Courts public fpirit, the lofs of a word is 
well repaid by the good that word was fuppofed to imply. And 
now if fuch a one fhould be afked where is his Patriotifm? he 


Secretary of State in the year 1748. 
might 
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might well anſwer in the Spaniſh proverb,—The Kino has encugh 

for us all, What Subjects have thrown off is not loft, but lodged 
in fafer hands, the Crown ; the old, the natural, the legal Guar- 
dian of Britith Liberty. 

But Your Lordfhip has now a nicer part to manage. The Peo- 
PLE are much more reafonable in their demands on their Patriots 
than on their Ministers. Of their Patriots they readily accept 
the Will for the Deed; but of their Minifters, they unjuftly inter- 
pret the Deed for the Will. Our great Englifh Poet, who ho- 
noured Your virtues, as much as he loved Your perfon, was 
more candid. He underftood the delicate fituation of a Minifter ; 
and in this fine apology, as I have it under his hand, does juftice 
to their good intentions : 


Our Miniſters like Gladiators live; 

Tis half their bufinefs blows to ward or give: 
The good their Virtue would effect, or SENSE, 
Dies between Exigents and Self-defence. 


Befides, my Lord, the dead weight of long defuetude upon 
good intentions feems not to have been enough confidered. Of 
all the ftrange connexions which the revolutions of Time bring 
about, the rareft and moft accidental is that between MERIT and 
REWARD. So that when things have taken their plye, a Minifter 
may be well allowed to anfwer with him, in the comic Poet, to 
one who complained he had been cruelly feratched by Fortune, That it 
was now too late to think of paring ber nails. 

Nor are the miftakes of Expectants far fhort of the difficulties 
of Men in power. 

Scholars (to fpeak the Court fenfe of them) who know but little 
of practicable Life, are apt to fancy that fuperior diftinétion in Let- 
ters, or fuperior fervices in their Profeffion, may entitle them to 
the honours of it. But things are not fo carried, High Stations, 
even of the more fpiritual kind, require a knowledge of Affairs. The 

Vor. IV. puriuit 
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purfuit of Letters keeps men from the fight of Bufinfs: And 
learned impreffions make them unapt and aukward in the difcharge 
of it. The Mind muft be unburthened before it will be able to 
move there, either with eafe or grace. Nothing is more unquef- 
tioned, nor, confequently, truer than theſe Court-Maxims. And 
the moft that can be faid for fo helplefs a Tribe is, That Les. 
ters never made a Blockbead. But I go no farther. For indeed it muft 
be owned, That as they find him, fo they. always leave him. 

But perhaps, my Lord, I am all this while giving an example of 
that very ignorance J would endeavour to excufe. For, if what 
we daily hear be true, I am pleading for the Decorations of Society, 
at a time, that the Foundations of it are thought to be inſecure. 
Which certainly would be as bad œconomy as his, who buſied him 
felf in white-wafhing his manfion-houfe, when the walls wanted 
both fupport and repair. 

It is true, I had a view to U/e as well as Ornament; for I hinted 
at Religion as well as Letters. But it is not of that wood (I mean 
the wood of the Crofs) of which the public fupports are now 
made. So that a great Minifter will find many things to do, before 
he comes to embelliſh and adorn. And if the temper of the times 
will but ſuffer Your Lordfhip to be inftrumental in faving Your 
Country by a reformation of the general manners, men of fenfe 
would be unjuft to complain, though they might lament, that the 
work of polifhing our genius was denied to you, and referved for 
fome happier Succeffor. 

Iam, my Lorp, 
Your Lonpsnir's moft obliged and faithful fervant, 
W. WARBURTON. 


ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TOTHE 


EDITION or 1766. 


VERY able and judicious French Writer * not long fince 

tranſlated the following Treatife (amongſt the other Works 
of this Author) into his native Language. His purpofe in it was 
to open a way for appeafing the commotions of Jagſeniſin, at that 
time in a high ferment. He addreſſed it, in a private Letter +, to 
the late Cardinal FL VR Y, to whom he was well known. And to 
give the conclufions, I have deduced, the more. credit with his 
countrymen, he fupported them all along with quotations (which 
are here inferted) from the two famous Works of De Marca 
and Bossvet ; the one the wifeft, and the other the moft fenfible 
Divine that Nation ever produced: And although their Religion 
kept them ftrangers to the principles here laid down, as appears 
from their fuppofing, all along, that both Church and State conti- 
nue fovereign and independent, even after aid and protection have 
been mutually given and repaid: yet the love of their Country led 
them to the conclufions arifing from them ; which they readily em- 
braced from obferving their ufe to Mankind, without underftanding 
the grounds on which they ftood. 


* M, de Siloubette. + A copy of which follows this Advertiſement. 
C 2 The 
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The Tranflator’s fuccefs was fuch as might be expected from 
every attempt to eale or foften Porery, though directed to its 
firmer Eſtabliſhment. For, the politic directors of that Superſtition 
having long fince filled up their meafure of unrighteoufnefs, Provi- 
dence will not fuffer them to be wife even in their own Generation. 
The Minifter was jealous of principles, and plans of policy, which 
came from the fchools of Liberty and Reafon: Neither could he 
relifh or underftand them, though dreffed up and recommended by 
ſome of the ableft Doctors of his own Church. It is a trite obfer- 
vation, that Divines make bad Politicians ; 1 believe it is more ge- 
nerally true, that Politicians are but bad Divines; and efpecially, 
fecularized Politicians, fuch as our Cardinal. Yet had this great 
Man been in the Direction, under a Government like ours, are we 
to think he would then have flighted a Work which only profeſſes 
to fhew on what folid grounds the fundamental Conſtitutions of it 
are erected? By no means. Though his maxims of Policy might 
not fuffer him to countenance Innovations, how juft and beneficial 
ſoever; yet the dictates of Common fenfe would have led him, to. 
encourage all attempts of fupporting the eftablithed Syftem of 
things, on reafonable principles. 


Copie 


[ 13 ] 


Copie d'une Lettre écrite à M“. le Cardinal de FLEURY, 
en lui envoyant les Difertations fur l'Union de la Re- 
ligion, de la Morale, & de la Politique; tirées d un Ouv- 
rage de Mr. Warburton. 


ERMETTEZ moi, Mr. de prefenter à votre Eminence 

des Differtations fur l'Union de la Religion, de la Morale, & 
de la Politique, tirées de l'Ouvrage d’un favant Anglois Je pre- 
fumerai d'en parler avec d'autant plus de liberté que je n'a gueres 
fait que traduire & qu'extraire. Ce n'eft pas fans de puiffans mo- 
tifs que j'ai entrepris cet ouvrage, & que je prens la liberté de vous 
le prefenter. Frapé des progrès de l'irreligion, & de la decadence 
des mœurs, qui en eft toujours une fuite infaillible, inftruit par 
l'hiftoire de toutes les nations, & EN PARTICULIER PAR MON SE- 
JOUR EN ANGLETERRE, DES MAUX FUNESTES QUE PRODUIT, 
DANS TOUTES LES BRANCHES DU GOUVERNEMENT, LE RELACHE- 
MENT DES PARTICULIERS DANS LA PRATIQUE DE LA VERTU 
& DES DEVOIRS RELIGIEUX; trop perfuadé que I’ Angleterre n'eft 
pas le feul pays où l’irreligion ait repandu fon poifon contagieux, 
j'ai cru que l'ouvrage le plus utile au quel un bon citoyen put s’ap- 
pliquer, étoit de tacher d'arrêter le cours d'un libertinage fi perni- 
cieux, d'expofer les chimeres ainfi que l'ignorance des efprits 
forts, & de demontrer alternativement l'utilité de la Religion par 
fa verité, & fa verité par fon utilité. Pour mettre cette grande 
verité dans tout fon jour, j'ai aprofondi autant qu il m’étoit poſſible 
la conduite de tous les Legiflateurs & les fentimens de tous les 
Philofophes ; difcutions qui ouvrent d'elles-mêmes un beau champ 
à la Literature. 


Mats, 
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Mais, Mer. j'ofe dire que ce n’eft point affez que de s’opofer 
aux excès de l'irreligion, fi l'on ne s’opofe en même tems aux abus 
de la Religion même. L'hiſtoire de preſque toutes les nations 
modernes de l’Europe offre des tableaux bien touchans des maux 
qu'a produit l'abus de la Religion: Et pour ne fe point faire d’illu- 
fion, que ne doit-on poit craindre du feu que couvent les diffenfions 
qui divifent encore aujourd'hui les efprits, & dont l’eclat n'eft re- 
tenu que par la ſageſſe & la moderation de votre Eminence? J'ai 
toujours été extrẽmement frapé d'un paflage de St. Chryfoftome, 
que je vous demande la permiſſion de raporter ici. Hac Est 
CHRISTIANISMI REGULA, HEC ILLIUS EXACTA DEFINITIO, HIC 
VERTEX SUPRA OMNIA EMINENS, PUBLICÆ UTILITATI CON- 
SULERE. C'eft le caractere effentiel de la Religion que de s'allier 
avec l’utilité de l'Etat. Et cependant de combien de calamitez la 
religion n’a-t-elle pas été la fource, elle que n'eft deftinée qu'à 
produire des fruits falutaires ? On abufe des meilleures chofes, & 
c'eft l'abus, que l'on fait de la RELIGION, contre lequel je me 
fuis propofé d'elever une barriere qui marque tout l’ufage que l’on 
en peut, & que l'on en doit faire, & qui fixe le point où l’on doit 
s'arrêter. Je n'ai travaillé fur les principes d'aucun parti: je n'ai 
abfolument fongé qu'à trouver le point critique de reunion où fe 
concentrent LA VERITE & L'UTILITE ; Quoique je me fuis aidé 
du fecours de quelques uns de nos Theologiens les plus reſpectables, 
j'ai moins fongé à puifer dans leurs ouvrages, que dans les fources 
primitives d'un raifonnement fondé fur la nature & l'eflence même 
des chofes. Un long fejour dans des pays où la diverfité des reli- 
gions ne produit aucun defordre a contribué à me mettre fur la voye 
du vrai, & m'y a enfuite affermi : j'ai marché avec d'autant plus 
de fureté que je me fuis trouvé guidé par l'experience des autres 
nations: j'ai même trouvé ces matieres favament & profondement 
difcutées par des Theologiens de l'Eglife Anglicane: un nombre 
infini d'ecrits ont paru fur ce fujet: la liberté de tout dire a fait, 

qu'aucune 
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qu'aucune dificulté n'a été fupprimée, & aucune n'a été propofte 
qu'elle n'ait été clairement & folidement expliquée. 

Je laiſſerois à la lecture de ces DissERTATIONS à devoiler fe 
feul remede qu'il convienne, & que l'on puiſſe appliquer eficacement 
& falutairement aux defordres de religion, fi les ocupations impor- 
tantes & multipliées de votre Eminence pouvoient lui permettre 
une lecture auſſi longue. Ce remede, c’eft l'etabliſſement d'un 
Acte par lequel l'Etat s’affure que tous ceux qui rempliſſent des 
poftes publics, fuit civils ou religieux, fe conforment à la Religion 
dominante: c'eft, en d'autres mots, la requifition ou d'un Serment, 
ou de la ſignature d’un Formulaire. J'efpere en avoir demontré la 
juſtice & la neceſſitè, fans infifter fur d'autres principes que fur 
ceux de l'Equité naturelle & de la prudence univerfelle de tous les 
Etats polices : genre de.demonftration que je ne fache pas que per- 
fonne eut encore entrepris, & qui cependant eft effentiel. 

Je fais que je dois m’attendre à eſſuyer un orage violent de la part 
d’un Parti * qui ne s’eft rendu que trop populaire, & dont tout le 
credit eft fondé fur V'illufion & le cagotifme. Mais j'ai tout lieu 
d'efperer que cet orage fe deſſipera de lui-même, lorfque l'on verra 
que la requifition de la fignature d’un formulaire, bornée, comme 
je le propofe, aux perfonnes qui veulent occuper des emplois pub- 
lies, n'attaque en rien la liberté des confciences, & qu'elle fe trouve 
entierement exemte de tous les reproches de perfecution. C'eſt là 
je crois le feul moyen de rendre inutiles toutes les rufes d’un parti 
extrémement habile à s'emprevaloir ; car pour peu que l'on examine 
avec attention, il n'eft pas difficile de decouvrir ce qui lui attire un 
fi grand nombre de profelytes. La plupart des particuliers ne font 
pas capables de juger des matieres theologiques qui feparent les 
deux partis. Le François a naturellement l’ame noble & genereuſe, 
en forte que le parti qui peut faire accroire qu'il eft perfecuté, ce 
parti, foit bon ou mauvais, ne peut manquer d'avoir un grand 
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nombre de partifans. Rien ne le prouve mieux qu’un trait fort rc- 
marquable raporté par Brant, dans fon Hiftoire de la Reformation 
des Pays Bas, Livre qui fait l'adiniration de tous les Hollandois 
compatriotes de l Auteur; eftimé par tous les Etrangers qui le con- 
noiffent, & qui, quoique l’ouvrage d’un Proteftant, renferme bien 
des connoiffances utiles & inſtructives pour un Lecteur Catholique. 
Cet Hiſtorien raporte qu'avant la revocation de l'Edit de Nantes, 
quelques Religionaires du Poitou pafferent en Angleterre, où inter- 
rogez fur leur foi, & en particulier fur le nombre des facramens, 
ces bonnes gens, fouverainement ignorans, repondirent qu'il y en 
avoit trois, le Pere, le Fils, & le St. Efprit. Comment fe peut-il 
que des gens euſſent tant de zele que d’abandonner leur patrie, et 
tout ce qui leur étoit cher, pour une Religion qu'ils ne connoiffoient 
certainement pas? Rien de plus naturel: ils croyoient que l'on 
vouloit contraindre leurs Opinions; & ils ne s’imaginoïent pas que 
la Force & la Verité puffent aller de concert. Avec combien d'art 
les Janfeniftes ne cherchent-ils pas à perfuader qu'ils font perfecu- 
tez? Ils favent bien que cette opinion, bien loin de decourager 
leur fete, eft tout ce qu'il y a de plus capable de l’augmenter. Je 
fuis perfuadé que l'on trouvera que c’eft là le cas de la plupart de 
leurs partifans. 

C'eft dans cette vue qu'en m'atachant à prouver la juſtice & 
la neceffité d’un formulaire dont la profeſſion feroit requife de 
toutes les perfonnes qui voudroient des emplois publics, je n’ai 
pas infifté avec moins de force fur la Tolerance de Opinions, à 
regard de ceux qui ne font dans aucun emploi. C'eft même en 
vain qu'on voudroit les contraindre : les Opinions font libres, & 
le pouvoir des hommes n'a aucune prife fur elles. Il n'a d'autre 
moyen d'introduire l’uniformité que l'expulfion, expedient qu'il 
faudroit renouveller fans cefle, parce qu'il renait fans ceſſe des Opi- 
nions nouvelles ; expedient par confequent trop dangereux ; & qui 
ne s’acorde pas avec la maxime de St. Chryfoftome fur l'utilité de la 
Religion pour l'Etat. J'ofe d' autant plus volontiers avancer, que 

| la 
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la Violence & la Religion font incompatibles ; que rien n'eft plus 
oppofé que la violence au caractere & aux fentimens que toute l'Eu- 
rope reconnoit dans votre Eminence. 

Toute ſecte privée des dignitez de l'Etat fut-elle appuyée fur la 
verité, ne peut faire de grands progrès dans ce fiècle corrompu. 
On en a un exemple fenfible dans les Catholiques de Hollande & 
d'Angleterre, & furtout dans ceux de cet dernier pays, où leur 
nombre diminue tous les jours, uniquement parce qu'il y a un plus 
grand nombre de dignitez à diftribuer, & qu'elles y font plus fa- 
ciles dobtenir, qu’en Hollande, où elles font prefque entierement 
confinées aux familles des Magiftrats des Villes. Les progrès fe- 
roient encore bien moindres à l’egard des ſectes qui auroient le mal- 
heur d'être dans l'erreur. Les Catholiques de Hollande n'y caufent 
aucun trouble, non plus que les Preſbyteriens en Angleterre. Ex- 
clus de tous les emplois, ils n’ont point affez de pouvoir pour in- 
troduire aucune divifion dans le Gouvernement; & jouiffant en 
même tems de la liberté de profeſſer tranquilement leur religion, 
rien ne les excite à ſe ſoulever contre un Gouvernement juſte & 
équitable, Les Catholiques d'Angleterre font, à la verité, moins 
bons fujets; mais d'où provient cette difference d'avec ceux de 
Hollande, fi non que les Loix penales, qui en Angleterre ont lieux 
contre eux, leur donnent toujours lieu d’apprehender la violence, & 
les reduifent, en quelque maniere, dans un état de perfecution. 

Me permettrez-vous, M®., de dire avec ingenuité, que je fus 
convaincu tant par l'étude que je puis avoir faite de la nature hu- 
maine, que par le témoignage unanime qu'en rend l' Hiſtoĩre de 
toutes les nations floriſſantes, que l'Union de la Proresston D'UN 
ForMuLAIRE d'une part, avec la ToLERANCE de l'autre, eft le 
feul moyen de prevenir les maux que l'on a lieu d’apprehender 
d'une SECTE qui s’accroit plus qu'elle ne diminue; & qui jette de 
jour en jour des racines plus profondes ; qui ne peut être detruite 
par tout autre moyen, qu'en même tems l'on n’affoiblifie infiniment 
l'Etat, & qui, en ce cas même, feroit furement fuccedée par quelque 

Vor. IV. D fete 
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ſecte nouvelle. Une rigidité exacte à exiger la profeffion d'un For- 
mulaire commun, de tous ceux qui entrent dans quelque pofte ou 
dans quelque focieté publique que ce puifle être, & une indulgence 
entiere à l'égard des opinions des ſimples particuliers, affureroient 
la tranquillité de l'Etat contre les efforts non ſeulement des fetes 
actuelles, mais encore de toutes celles qui pourroient fe former par 
la fuite, 

Je foumets toutes ces reflexions, Me., aux lumieres de votre 
Eminence, & j'ai l'honneur d’être, Sc. 
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B O O K L 
Of the Nature and End of CIVIL and of RRL 10 io us So E Tv. 


CHAP. I. 
The Occafion and Nature of this Difcourfe. 


N EstascisHEepD RELIGIon and a Test Law, the two great 
ſoleciſms, as we are told, in modern politics, are the fubject 

of the following Difcourfe. A fubjeét that hath not only, in com- 
mon with moft others of importance, been much perplexed by the 
bringing in, on both fides, mens’ civil and religious prejudices into 
the queftion ; but likewife, which is almoft peculiar to this con- 
troverty, by their concurring in one and the fame erroneous prin- 
ciple: for where the two parties go on different grounds, they 
D 2 naturally 
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naturally begin with examining one another’s principles, which leads 
to the difcovery of the true, and confequently to the timely deter- 
mination of the controverfy. But where a falfe principle has the 
luck to be unqueftioned, the difputants may wrangle for ever, and 
be, after all, no nearer to the truth. This hath been the fate of 
the fubje& in queftion ; while both parties placed their arguments 
on the fame miftaken foundation, the one defended a Teft on fuch 
reafonings as deſtroyed a Toleration; and the other oppofed it on 
fuch as conclude equally againft the very eflence and being of a 
National Religion. 

Inveterate miftakes, therefore, upon a fubje& of fuch importance, 
would be a fufficient apology for the Expediency of this Difcourfe 
at any time, although fome late occurrences had not made it par- 
ticularly feafonable at the prefent. Our unhappy divifions in the 
ſtate have, it feems, amongſt the various intrigues of parties, af- 
forded opportunity and encouragement to the Proteftant Diffenters 
to enter upon meafures for the Repeal of the Te/-Law ; that is, as 
we fhall prove, for throwing the ſtate into convulfions, by a dif- 
folution of the original union between the two Societies. In the 
mean time it hath unhappily befallen, that fome, to whom this 
kingdom is greatly indebted for their reafonings in defence of public 
liberty, have thought hardly of a 7%-Law and of an Effabliſbed 
Religion fo fecured. From what their miftake hath arifen will be 
thewn in its place. However, the authority of thefe great names 
hath induced many unprejudiced perfons to fhew too much coun- 
tenance to this deftruétive project; and hath emboldened the pro- 
moters of it to appeal to the abſtract principle of Right. I fhall 
therefore attempt to fhew THe Necessiry AND Equity or AN 
ESTABLISHED RELIGION AND A TEST-Law FROM THE ESSENCE 
AND Exp or Civit SOCIETY, UPON TIIE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCI- 
PLES OF THE Law or NATURE Ax D NATIONS: 

This being our ſubject, I do not propoſe to defend an Efabliſsed 
Religion and a 79%, by the laws of this or that ftate, or on the 
principles of this or that fcheme of religion, but on the great and 

unerring 
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unerring maxims of the law of nature and nations: and when, on 
occafion, I may happen to apply the reafoning here inforced, to 
this or that church or ftate, it will be only fo far forth as they are 
conformable to that law. 

And this is all now wanting to determine this long controverfy. 
For the adverfaries of eftablifhments having been beaten off from 
their attacks of the Te#-Law, on the frame and principles of our 
own conftitution, by many excellent vindications cf the Corporation 
and Teft- Ads, have left this partial queftion, and appealed to the 
law of nature and nations. To that tribunal we now propofe to 
follow them. 

The Principles of Society, Civil and Religious, here delivered, 
will ferve to lay open the abfurd reafonings of thofe, who, thinking 
an Eftablifoment of divine right, defend it on the doctrine of intole- 
rance, which makes a church, an inquifition; and the neceſſary 
confequences deduced from thofe principles will as plainly expofe the 
mifchievous reafonings of thofe, who, holding a 747 to be againſt 
all human rights, oppofe it on a doctrine of licentioufnefs, which 
makes the church a rope of fand. Having done this, from thofe 
clear principles, and thefe neceſſary confequences, we fhall demon- 
ftrate the perfect concord and agreement between Religious Liberty 
and a Jef Law; and, in the laft place, detect the delufive Princi- 
ple, above mentioned, upon which both parties have gone, and 
thew how it hath led both, as extraordinary as it may feem, to 
quite contrary conclutions. From all this it will appear, which is 
one of the principal purpofes of this Difcourfe, that our prefent 
happy Conftitution, both of Church and State, is ereéted on folid 
aud laſting Foundations. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the State of Nature; and the Eftablifoment of Society. 


1 O lay my foundation therefore with ſufficient ſtrength, it will 
be neceſſary, though in as few words as may be, to conſider 
the nature of man in general, and of that civil community which 
he invented with fo much benefit to himſelf and fellows: that, 
ſeeing his wants, and the remedies he applied to them, we may 
better judge of their fitneſs to, and operations on, each other. 

The appetite of felf-prefervation being indifpenfably neceffary to 
every animal, nature has made it the ſtrongeſt of all. And though, 
in rational animals, reaſon alone might be ſuppoſed ſufficient to 
anfwer the end for which this appetite is beſtowed on others, yet, 
the better to ſecure that end, nature has given man likewiſe a very 
confiderable fhare of the fame inftin& with which fhe has endowed 
brutes fo admirably to provide for their prefervation. Now, whether 
it were fome plaſtic nature that was here in fault, which, Lord 
Verulam fays, knows not how to keep a mean , or that it was all 
owing to the perverfe ufe of human liberty, certain it is, that, 
borne away with the luft of gratifying this appetite, man, in a 
ftate of nature, foon ran into very violent excefles; and never 
thought he had fufficiently provided for his own being, till he had 
deprived his fellows of the free enjoyment of theirs. Hence all thofe 
evils of mutual violence, rapine, and flaughter, that, in a ftate of 
nature, muft needs abound amongft equals. Becaufe, though man, 
in this ftate, was not without a law which exacted punifhment on 
evil doers, yet the adminiftration of that law, not being in com- 
mon hands, but either in the perfon offended, who being a party 
would be apt to inforce the punifhment to excefs; or elfe in the 
hands of every one, as the offence was againſt mankind in general 


* Modum tenere nefcia eft. 
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and affected the good of particulars not immediately or directly. 
would be executed remifsly. And very often, where both theſe 
executors of the law of nature were difpofed to be impartial and 
exact in the adminiftration of juftice, they would yet want power 
to inforce it. Which, altogether, would fo much inflame the evils 
abovementioned, that they would foon become as general and as in- 
tolerable as the Hobbeifls reprefent them in that ftate to be, was it 
not for the reftraining principle of RELIG10N that kept men from 
running into the confufion which the appetite of inordinate felf- 
love neceflarily produces. But yet religion could not operate with 
fufficient efficacy for want, as we obferved before, of a common 
arbiter, who had impartiality enough fairly to apply the rule of 
right; and power to inforce its operations: So that thefe two Px i- 
CIPLEs were in endlefs jar ; in which juftice generally came by the 
worſt. It was therefore found neceſſary to call in the Civiz Ma- 
GISTRATE, as the ally of Religion, to turn the balance. 


Jura inventa metu injufii fateare neceffe ch, 
Tempora fi faſtat velis evolvere mundi. 


Thus was Society invented for a Remedy againft Injuftice : and 
a Magiftrate by mutual confent appointed, to give a ſanction to 
that common meafure to which, reafon teaches us that, crea- 
“tures of the fame rank and fpecies, promifcuoufly born to the 
“ fame advantages of nature, and to the ufe of the fame faculties, 
4% have all an equal right*.” Where it is to be obferved, that 
though fociety provides for all thofe conveniencies and accommo- 
dations of more elegant life, which man muft have been content 
to have done without, in a ftate of nature, yet it is more than pro- 
bable that thefe were never thought of when fociety was firft eftab- 
lithed +: but that they were the mutual violences and injuftices, 
at 

* Locke. 
+ Though the judicious Hooker thinks thofe advantages were principally intended 
when man fish entered into fociety : Tis was thecanfe (fays he) of men’s uniting themfelves 
a 
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at length become intolerable, which fet men upon contriving this 

generous remedy. Becaufe evil felt has a much ftronger influence 

on the mind than good imagined: and the means of removing the 

one is much eafier difcovered than the way to procure the other : 

and this by the wife difpofition of nature; the avoiding evil being 

neceſſary to our exiſtence; not fo, the procuring pleafure. Beſides, 

the idea of thofe unexperienced conveniencies would be, at beft, 

very obfcure: And how unable men would be, before trial, to 

judge that fociety could beftow them, we may guefs by obferving 

how little, even now, the generality of men, who enjoy thoſe 

bleſſings, know or reflect that they are owing to fociety, or how 
it procures them; becaufe it doth it neither immediately nor direct- 
ly. But they would have a lively fenfe of evils felt; and would 

know that fociety was the remedy, becaufe the very definition of 
the word would teach them how it becomes fo. Vet becaufe civil 
fociety fo greatly improves human life, this improvement may be 
called, and not unaptly, the fecondary end of that convention. Thus, 

as Ariſtotie accurately obferves in the words quoted below, that 
which was at firft conftituted for the fake of living, is carried on for 
the. ſale of happy living. 

This is further fupported by fact. For we fee thet thoſe ſavage 

nations which happen to live in peace out of civil fociety, never, 
t'ink of entering into it, though they feel all the advantages of 
that improved condition in the neighbouring colonies round about 


them. l 


at firft into politique focicties. Eccl. Pol. L. i. & 10. His maſter Ariftotle, though extremely 
ccncife, feems to hint, that this was but the /ecosdary end of civil fociety; and ‘that 
that, which we here make to be fo, was the firt. His words are: Ni pr ù» vd Civ, 
Sener, Sea & rù ab ire Pol. L. i. c. 2. 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. III. 


Of the natural Defects of Civil Society; and the Necefity of applying 
Religion to remedy thofe Defeëts. 


IVIL Society thus eftablifhed ; from this time, as the Poet 
fings, 
——abjfiflere bello, 
Oppida cæperunt munire, et poncre leges, 
Ne quis Fur effet, neu Latro, neu quis Adulter. 
But as before, bare RELIGION was no prefervative againft civil 
diforders ; fo now Society alone would be equally inſufficient. 


J. 1. For, firft, its laws can have no further efficacy than to 
reftrain men from open tranſgreſſion; while what is done amifs in 
private, though equally tending to the public prejudice, efcapes 
their cenſure. And man, fince his entering into ſociety, would 
greatly have improved his practice in this fecret way of malice. For 
now an effectual fecurity being provided againſt open violence, and 
the inordinate principle of felf-love being ſtill the fame, ſecret craft 
was the art to be improved; and the guards of fociety inviting pri- 
vate men to a carelefs fecurity, what advantages it would afford to 
thofe hidden mifchiefs, which civil laws could not take notice of, is 
eafy to conceive. 

2. But, fecondly, the influence of civil laws cannot, in all cafes, 
be extended even thus far, namely, to the reftraining of open 
tranfgreffion. It cannot then, when the fevere prohibition of one 
irregularity threatens the bringing on a greater: and this will 
always be the cafe, when the irregularity is owing to the violence 
of the fenfual paffions. Hence it hath come to pats, that no great 
and flourithing community could ever punith fornication, or vague 
luft, in fuch a fort as its ill influence on focicty was confefled to 

Vo. IV. E delerve : 
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deferve : Becaufe it was always found that a fevere reftraint of this 
forced open the way to more flagitious lufts. 

3. Thirdly, The very attention of civil laws to their principal 
object occafions a further inefficacy in their operations. To under- 
ſtand this, we muft confider, that the care of the ftate is for the 
Work, under which individuals are confidered but in the fecond 
place, as acceflaries only to that whole; the confequence of which 
is, that, for the fake of the body’s welfare, fome individuals are 
often left neglected. Now the care of Religion is for PARTICULARS, 
and a While has but the fecond place in its concern v. This is 
only touched upon to ſhew, in paſſing, the natural remedy for the 
defects, J am here endeavouring to account for. 

4. But this was not all: There was a further inefficacy in hu- 
man laws. The Legiſlator, in enquiring into the mutual duties of 
citizens arifing from their equality of condition, found thofe duties 
to be of two kinds. ‘The firft, he intitled the duties of PERFECT 
OBLIGATION, becauſe civil laws could readily and commodiouſly, 
and were of neceflity required, to inforce their obfervance. The 
other he called the duties of IMPERFECT OBLIGATION; not that 
morality doth not as ftrongly exa& them, but becaufe civil laws 
could not conveniently provide for the obfervance of them; and 
becaufe they were fuppofed not fo immediately and effentially to 
affect the welfare of fociety. Of this latter kind are gratitude, bof- 
pitality, charity, &c. Concerning fuch, civil laws, for thefe reaſons, 


* Regium Imperium a Sacerdotali in eo maxime diſtat, quod illi non ſolæ ſingulorum 
civium rationes commiffæ fint, fed totius reipublicæ falus ; unde fit ut in cives etiam in- 
vitos ad fovendum totius reipublice corpus, jus illi competat—Quod aliter fe habet in 
epifeopali minifterio, eui ecclefiæ follicitudo ita eft commiffa, ut fingulorum faluti præ- 
cipue invigilare debeat, nec curare poffit univerfum corpus aliquorum membrorum per- 
nicie. Peraus pe Marca, De concordia facerdetii et imperiis Epiflola ad Cordinalem de 
Richelieun : Nous aurons occafion de citer fouvent ce fameux ouvrage, écrit à la requifition 
du Cardinal de Richelieu. Nous l'indiquerons par le nom de l'Auteur, prelat aufi 
zélé pour fa religion que pour fon prince. Il mourut peu de tems après fa nomination 
à l'Archevêché de Paris, où il étoit parvenu par fon mérite et par le difcernement de fon- 
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are generally filent. And yet, though it may be true, that thefe 
duties, which human laws thus overlook, may not fo directly affect 
fociety, it is very certain, that their violation brings as fure, 
though not fo fwift deſtruction upon it, as that of the duties of 
perfect obligation. A very competent judge, and who, too, {peaks 
the fentiments of antiquity, in this matter, hath not fcrupled to 
fay—** Ut fcias per fe expetendam effe GRATI ANIMI ADFECTI0- 
c NEM, per fe fugienda res eft INGRATUM efle: quoniam nihil 
% æque concordiam humani generis diflociat ac diftrahit quam hoc 
t vitium *.” 

5. Still further, befides theſe duties both of perfect and imperfect 
obligation, for the encouraging and enforcing of which, civil regi- 
men was invented; Socix rv itfelf begot and produced a new fet of 
duties; which are, to fpeak in the mode of the legiflature, of im- 
perfect obligation: the firſt and principal of which is, that antiquated 
forgotten virtue called the Love or our CounTRY. 

6. But, laftly, Society not only introduced a new fet of duties, 
but likewife increafed and inflamed, to an infinite degree, thofe 
inordinate appetites for whofe correction it was invented and in- 
troduced; like fome kinds of powerful medicines, which, at the 
very time they are working a cure, heighten, for a time, the ma- 
lignity of the difeafe. For the appetites take their birth from our 
real or imaginary wants. Our real wants are unalterably the fame; 
and, ariſing only from the imbecillity of our nature and ſituation, 
are exceeding few, and are eafily relieved. Our. ſantaſtie wants are 
infinitely numerous, to be brought under no certain meafure nor 
ftandard; and are always increafing in exact proportion to our 
improvements in the arts of life. But the arts of life owe their 
original to fociety : and the more perfect the policy is, the higher 
do thofe improvements rife ; and, with them, are our wants, as we 
fay, proportionably increafed; and our appetites inflamed: for 
thofe appetites which feek the gratification of our imaginary wants 
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are much more violent than what are raifed by our real wants : 
not only becaufe the imaginary are more numerovs; which gives 
conftant exercife to the appetites: and more unreafonable; which 
makes the gratification proportionably difficult ; and altogether un- 
natural; to which there is no meafure: but principally becaufe 
vicious cuſtom hath affixed a kind of reputation to the gratification 
of the fantaftic wants, which it hath ‘not done to the relief of the 
realones. So that, on the whole, our wants increafe in proportion 
as the arts of life advance and perfeét.—In proportion to our wants, 
is our uneafinefs—to our uneafinefs, our endeavours to remove it 
to our endeavours, the weaknefs of buman ręſtraint. Hence it 
appears, that, in a ftate of nature, where little is confulted but the 
fupport of our exiftence, our wants muft be few, and our appetites 
in proportion weak ; and that, in civil fociety, where the arts of 
life are cultivated, our wants muft be many, and our appetites in 
proportion ftrong. 

II. Thus far concerning the imperfection of civil fociety, with 
regard to the adminiftration of that power which it hath, namely, 
of puniſbing the refractory. We are next to confider its much 
greater imperfection with regard to that power which i: wanteth ;. 
namely of rewarding the obedient. 

The two great fanétions of law and civil regimen are RewARD 
and PUNISHMENT. Theſe are generally called the two hinges, on 
which government turns. And fo far is certain, and apparent ta 
the common fenfe of mankind, that whatever laws are not enforced 
by both thefe fanétions, will never be obferved in any degree fuf- 
ficient ta carry on the ends of fociety. 

Yet, I fhall now fhew, from the original conftitution and nature 
of civil fociety, that it neither had, nor could enforce, the SANCTION 
OF REWARD. : 

But, to avoid miftakes, I defire it may be obferved, that, by 
Reward, muft needs here be meant, fuch as is conferred on every 
one for obferving the laws of bis country; not fuch as is beſtowed 
on particulars, fer any eminent fervice: as by Puni/bment we 
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underſtand that which is inflifted on every one for tranfgrefing the 
Laws . not tbat which is impofed on particulars, for neglecting 
to do ail the fervice in their power. 

I make no doubt but this will be put into the Number of my 
paradoxes; nothing being more common in the mouths of poli- 
ticians *, than that the fanétions of reward and puniſbment are the twe 
pillars of civil government; all the modern Uropias, and ancient fyf- 
tems of fpeculative politics, deriving the vigour of their laws from 
thefe two fources. Let the-proof therefore of the two following 
propofitions be confidered. 


I. That, by the original conftitution of civil government, the fanc- 
tion of rewards was not enforced. 


II. That, from the nature of civil government, they cou/d not be 
enforced. 


I. In entering into fociety, it was ftipulated, between the ma- 
giftrate and people, that protection and obedience fhould be reciprocal 
conditions. When, therefore, a citizen obeys the laws, that debt 
on fociety is difcharged by the protection it affordeth him. But. in 
refpe& to difobedience, the proceeding is not analogous (though 
protection, as the condition of obedience, implies the withdrawing 
it on difobedience) and for thefe Reafons : The effect of-withdraw- 
ing protection muft be either expulfion from the fociety, or ex- 
pofing the offender to all kinds of infult from others, in it. So- 
ciety could not practife the firft, without bringing the body politic 
into a confumption; nor the latter, without throwing it into 
convulfions. Befides, the firft is no punifhment at all, except by 
accident ; it being only leaving one Society to go into another : 
And the fecond is an inadequate puniſnment; for though all obe- 
dience be the fame; and fo, uniferm protection a proper return for 


è Neque folim ut Sotonis dictum uſurpem, qui & fapientifimus fuit ex feptem, 
& legum ſeriptor folus ex feptem, Is rempublicam duabus rebus contineri dixit, PRENIO 
RT POENA, Cie. ad Brutum, Ep. 15. 
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it; yet difobedience being various both in kind and degree, the 
withdrawing proteétion would be too great a punifhment for fome 
crimes, and too {mall for others. 

This being the cafe, it was ftipulated that the tranſgreſſor ſhould 
be ſubject to pecuniary mul@s, corporal caftigations, mutilation of 
members, and capital infli@tions. Theſe were the fanétion, and 
only ſanction of civil laws. For, that protection is no reward in 
the fenfe that thefe are punifhments, is plain from hence, that pro- 
tection is of the eſſence of fociety itfelf; penal infliétions an occa- 
fional adjunét. But this will farther appear by confidering the op- 
pofite to protection, which is eaxpulfon, or banifhment ; for this is 
the natura! confequence of withdrawing protection. Now this, as 
we faid, is no punifhment but by accident: and fo the State un- 
derftood it; as we may collect, even from their manner of em- 
ploying it as 4 punifbment on offenders: for banifhment is of uni- 
verfal practice, with other punifhments, in all ſocieties. Now, 
where withdrawing protection is inflicted as a punifhment, the 
practice of all ſtates hath been, to retain their right to obedience 
from the baniſhed member; though, according to the nature of 
the thing, conſidered alone, that right be really diſcharged; obe- 
dience and protection, as we obſerved, being reciprocal. But it 
was neceſſary all States fhould act in this manner when they in- 
flicted exile as a punifhment ; it being no punifhment but by ac- 
cident, when the claim to ſubjection was remitted with it. They 
had a Right to act thus; becauſe it was infliéted on an Offender ; 
who had wilfully forfeited all claim of advantage from that reci- 
procal condition . 


II. But fecondly, from the nature of civil government, she fanc- 
tion of rewards could not be enforced by it: becaufe fociety could 
neither diftinguith the objects of its favour; nor reward them, 
though they were diftinguithed. 


Ses note [A], at the end of this Book, 
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1. Firſt, Society could not diſtinguiſb the objects of its Favours. 
To infli& puniſhment, there is no need of knowing the Motives 
of the offender; but judicially to confer reward, ou the obedient, 
there is. 

All that civil judicatures do in punifhing is to find whether the act 
was wilfully committed. They enquire not into the intention or mo- 
tives, any further, or otherwife, than as they are the marks of a vo- 
luntary act; and having found it fo, they concern themſelves no fur- 
ther with the motives or principles of acting, but punifh, without 
fcruple, in confidence of the offender’s demerit. And this with 
very good reafon ; becaufe no one of a found mind can be fuppofed 
ignorant of the principal offences againft right, or of the malignity 
of thofe offences, but by fome fottifh negligence that hath hindered 
his information ; or fome brutal paffion that hath prejudiced his 
judgment; both which are highly faulty, and deferve civil pu- 
nifhment. 

It is otherwife in rewarding the abftaining from tranſgreſſion. 
Here the motive muſt be confidered: becauſe as merely doing ill, 
i. e. without any particular wrong motive, deferves punifhment, a 
crime in the cafe of wrong judgment being ever neceſſarily in- 
ferred ; fo merely abjlaining from ill cannot, for that very reafou, 
have any merit. 

In judicially rewarding, therefore, the Motives muft be known: 
but human Judicatures can know them but by accident: It is only 
that tribunal, which fearches the heart, that penetrates thus far. 
We conclude, therefore, that reward cannot, properly, be the fanc- 
tion of buman Laws. 

If it ſhould be faid, that though rewards cannot be equitably 
adminiftered like punifhments; yet nothing hinders but that, 
for the good of fociety, all who obferve the laws may be re- 
warded, as all who tranfgrefs the laws may be punifhed: the 
anſwer will lead us to the proof of the fecond part of this pro- 
pofition, i 

2. Than 
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2. That ciety could not reward, though it fhould diſcover the sbe 
jects of its favour ; the reafon is, becauſe no ſociety can ever find a 
fund fufficient for that purpofe, without raifing it on the people as 
a tax, to pay it back to them as a reward. 

But the univerfal practice of fociety confirms this reafoning, and 
is explained by it; the fanétion of puniſbments only, having, in all 
ages and places, been employed to fecure the obfervance of civil 
laws. This was fo remarkable a fact, that it could not efcape 
the notice of a certain excellent wit, and ftudious obferver of men 
and manners; who {peaks of it as an univerfal defect: although we 
ufually, fays he, call reward and punifbment the two binges, upon 
which all government turns, yet I could never obferve this maxim to 
be put in practice by any nation except that of Lilliput*. Thus he 
introduceth an account of the laws and cuſtoms of an Utopian con- 
ſtitution of his owa framing ; and, for that matter, as good, per- 
haps, as any of the reft: And, had he intended it as a fatire 
againſt fuch chimerical common - wealths, nothing could have been 
more juſt: for all theſe political romancers, from Plato to this au- 
thor, make civil rewards and punifhments the two binges of go- 
vernment. 

I have often wondered what it was, that could lead the reformers 
of laws from fact, and univerfal practice, in fo fundamental a 
point: But, without doubt, it was this: the defign of fuch fort of 
writings is to give a perfect pattern of civil government; and to 
fupply the fancied defects in real focieties. The end of govern- 
ment coming firft under confideration ; and the general practice 
of fociety feeming to declare this end to be only, what, in truth, 
it is, fecurity to our temporal liberty and property: the fimplicity of 
the plan difpleafed, and appeared defective. They imagined, that, 
by enlarging the bottom, they fhould ennoble the ſtructure: and, 
therefore, formed a romantic project of making civil fociety ferve 
for all the good purpofes it was even accidentally capable of produce 
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ing. And thus, inftead of giving us a true picture of government, 
they jumbled together all forts of focieties into one ; and confounded 
the religious, the literary, the mercantile, the convivial, with the 
vir. Whoever reads them carefully, if indeed they be worth 
reading carefully, will find that the errors, in which they abound, 
are all of this nature, and arife from this fource, from the lofing, 
or never having had, a true idea of the fimple plan of civil govern- 
ment: a circumftance, which, as we fhall fhew occafionally, in 
the courfe of this work, hath been productive of many wrong judg- 
ments concerning it. No wonder then, that this miftake, concern- 
ing the end of civil fociety, drew after it others, concerning the 
means ; and this, amongft the reft, that reward was one of the fanc- 
tions of buman laws. 

On the whole, then, it appears, that civil fociety hath not, in 
itfelf, the ſanction of rewards, to fecure the obfervance of its own 
laws. So true, in ¢his fenfe, is the obfervation of St. Paul, that 
THE LAW WAS NOT MADE FOR THE RIGHTEOUS, BUT FOR THE 
UNRULY AND DISOBEDIENT. . 

But it being evident, that the joint ſanctions of rewards and pu- 
nifhments are but juft fufficient to fecure the tolerable obfervance of 
right (the common falfe opinion that thefe are the two hinges of 
government arifing from that evidence), it follows, that, as E- 
LIGION, ONLY, CAN SUPPLY THE SANCTION OF FEWARDS, WHICH 
SOCIETY WANTS, AND HATH NOT, RELIGION IS ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY TO CIVIL GOVERNMENT. | 

Thus, on the whole, we fee, 

1. That fociety, by its own proper force, cannot provide for 
the obfervance of above one third part of moral duties; and of 
that third, but ĩmperfectly. We fee likewife, how, by the pecu- 
har influence of its nature, it enlargeth the duty of the citizen, at 
the fame time that it leſſens his natural ability to perform it. 
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II. We fee further, which is a thing of far greater confequence, 
that fociety totally wants one of thofe two powers which are owned 
by all to be the neceſſary hinges on which government turns, and 
without which it cannot be fupported. 

To fupply thefe wants and imperfections, fome other coactive 
power muft be added, that hath its influence on the mind of man, 
to keep fociety from running back into confufion. But there is no 
other than the power of RELIGION; which teaching a governing 
Providence, who hath given laws for the perfeéting of Man’s na- 
ture, and fo becomes the rewarder of good men, and the punither 
of ill, this religion can oblige to the Duties of imperfet obligation, 
which human laws overlook : and teaching, alfo, that this Provi- 
dence is omnifcient, that it fees the moft fecret actions and inten- 
tions of men, will oblige to thofe duties of perfec? obligation, which 
human laws cannot reach, or fufficiently enforce. 

Thus we have explained, in general, the mutual aid which re- 
ligion and civil policy lend to one another: not unlike what two 
parties in the fame caufe, and engaged in the fame encounter, may 
reciprocally receive and give againft a common enemy: While one 
party is clofely preſſed, the other comes up to its relief; difengages 
the firft; gives it time to rally, and repair it’s force: By this time 
the affifting party is pufhed in its turn, and needs the aid of that 
which is relieved; which is now at hand to repay the obligation. 
From henceforward, the two parties ever at in ALLIANCE; and, 
by that means, keep the common enemy at a ftand. | 

THis USE OF RELIGION. TO THE STATE Was feen by the learned, 
and felt by all men of every age and nation. The ancient world 
particularly was fo firmly convinced of this truth, that their greateft 
fecret of the fublime art of legiflation confifted in this, how re- 
ligion might be beft applied to the fervice of fociety. The parti- 
cular methods they employed, and the fevcral artful detours they 
contrived to arrive at this end, are in the fecond book of The Di- 
vine Legation. of Mosgs explained at large. 

Religion 
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Religion being thus proved neceſſary to fociety, that it fhould 
be fo ufed and applied, in the beft way, and to moft advantage, 
needs no proof. For it is as inflinétive in our nature to improve a 
good, as to difcover or inveftigate it. And with regard to the im- 
provement of this particular good, there is a fpecial reafon why it 
fhould be ftudied. For the experience of every place and age in- 
forms us, that the coactivity of civil laws and religion is but juft 
enough to keep men from running into diforder and mutual vio- 
lence. But this improvement is the effect of art and contrivance. 
For all natural good, every thing conftitutionally beneficial to man, 
needs man’s induftry to enable him to reap that benefit. We re- 
ceive it all at the provident hand of heaven, rather with a capacity 
of being applied to our ufe, than immediately fit for our fervice. 
We receive it, indeed, in full meafure, but rude and unprepared. 
The efficient caufe of this, in natural goods, is the intraétability 
and innate ftubbornnefs of matter ; and in moral goods, the malice 
and perverfity of man. The final caufe feems to be, that man, of 
all God's creatures the moft incapable of a ftate of inactivity and 
idlenefs, may be fet to work; and by this means made to culti- 
vate, what would elfe lye fallow, the faculties both of his mind 
and body. 

Now concerning this technical improvement of moral gocd, it 
is, in artificial bodies, as in natural: Two may be fo eflentially 
conftituted as to be greatly able to adorn and ftrengthen each other. 
But then, as in the one cafe a mere juxta-pofition of the parts is not 
fufficient, fo neither is it in the other; fome union, fome coalition, 
fome artful infertion into each other will be neceſſary. 

But now again, as in natural bodies, the artift is unable to fet 
about the proper operation, till he hath acquired a reafonable 
knowledge of the nature of thofe bodies which are the fubje& of 
his fkill; fo neither can we know in what manner religion may 
be beft applied to the fervice of the ftate, till we have learned 
the real and eflential natures both of a fate and a religion. The 
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obvious qualities of both fufficiently thew that they muft needs have 
a good effect on each other, when properly applied “; as our artiſt, 
by his knowledge of the obvious qualities of two natural bodies, 
we fuppofe difcerns as much; though he hath not yet gotten 
fufficient acquaintance with their nature, to make a proper ap- 
plication. 


CHA P. IV. 


Of the Nature and End of Civil Society : And the caufes of the come 
mon miflakes concerning it, difcovered and explained, 


T behoves us, therefore, in the next place, to examine the na- 

ture of CIVIL SOCIETY and RELIGION more at large. Of 
whofe natures to be truly informed, the way is to find out their 
ends. And this will be the more neceflary on account of the 
wonderful extravagances that the feveral fects amongft us have rua 
into, concerning one and the other fociety ; while fome ſtrike at 
the adminiſtration, fome at the nature, and fome at the very Being 
of both. The papist makes the ftate a creature of the church; 
the ERASTIAN makes the church a creature of the ftate: the 
PRESBYTERIAN would regulate the ftate on church ideas; the 
HOBBEIST, the church, on reafons of ftate: And, to compleat the 
farce, the QUAKER abolifhes the very being of a church; and the 
MENNONITE fupprefles the office of the civil magiftrate. 

But to begin with Civil Society. It was inftituted either with 
the purpofe of attaining all the good of every kind, it was even ac- 
cidentally capable of producing; or only of fome certain good, 
which the inftitutors, unconcerned with, and unattentive to, any 
other, had in view. To fuppofe its end the vague purpoſe of ac- 


— # Non natura, fed hominum vitio fatum, ut ambæ illæ poteftates, que amico fæ- 
dere conjungi debuerant, in dedecus Chriftiani nominis aliquagdo divellantur ab invicem. 
Marca, Epiflola ad Cardinalem de Richelitus F. T. 
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quiring all poflible accidental good, is, in politics, a mere folecifm; 
as hath been fufficiently fhewn by the writers * on this queſtion. 
And how untrue it is in fa&, may be gathered from what we have 
faid above, of the Origin of Society. Civil Government then, I 
ſuppoſe, will be allowed to have been invented for the attainment 
of fome certain end or ends, exclufive of others: and this implies 
the neceſſity of diftinguifhing this end from others. Which dif- 
tinétion arites from the different properties of the things pretending. 
But, again, amongft all thofe things which are apt to obtrude, or 
have in fact obtruded, upon men, as the ends of civil government, 
there is but one difference in their properties, as ends; which is 
this, That one of thefe is attainable by civil fociety only; and all the 
refi are eafily attained without it. The thing then, with that fin- 
gular property, muft needs be the genuine end of civil fociety. And 
that is no other than SECURITY TO THE TEMPORAL LIBERTY AND 
PROPERTY OF MAN. For this end, as we have fhewn, civil fociety 
was invented; and sis, civil ſociety alone is able to procure. The 
great, but fpurious rival of this end, THE SALVATION OF SOULS, O8 
the fécurity of man’s future happineſs, belongs, therefore, to the 
other divifion. For this, not depending on outward accidents, or 
on the will or power of another, as the body and goods do, may 
be as well attained in a ſtate of nature, as in civil fociety ; and 
therefore, on the principles here delivered, cannot be one of the 
caufes of the inftitution of civil government ; nor confequently one 
of the ends thereof +. 

But if fo, the promotion of it comes not within the peculiar 
province of the magiftrate J. For he who has nothing to do with 

`. the 

# See Locke Defence of his Letters of Toleration, This appears too to have been 
Ariftotle’s opinion from theſe words pir dx Adpras sd San, g rè . SNe de $ 
Pier, w? resistor, clor arsuxa ri [Apu] i winxeat, GAN’ 7. meds ir Se 
Polit. I. i. e. 1. 

+ See note [BJ. at the end of this Book. 

t Summa divini numinis benignitate duobus maximis præſidiis inſtructa eft humani 


generis focietas ad felicitatem confequendam, Sacerdotio et Imperio; quorum alterum 
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the end, can have no concern with the means. Thefe means are 
DOCTRINE AND MORALS, which compofe what is called RELIGION, 
in the largeft fenfe of the word—That opinions are not in his 
reflort, I again refer the reader to Mr. Locke's difcourfes on Tole- 
ration; where it may be feen, how, from the principles here laid 
down, the whole doctrine of religious liberty is demonſtrated: and 
that even morals are not, when conſidered only in a religious ſenſe, 
how ftrange foever this aflertion may appear, is evident both from 
the reafon of things, and from the fundamental practice of all 
governments. 

We have fhewn they were the bodies, not the fouls of men, of 
which the magiſtrate undertook the care. Whatever therefore 
refers to the body, is in his juriſdiction; whatever to the foul, is 
not. But, and if there be that which refers equally to both (as 
morals plainly do) ſuch thing muſt needs be partly within and 
partly without his province; that is, it is to be partially confidered 
by him; his care thereto extending fo far only as it affects ſociety. 
The other conſideration of it, namely as it makes part of religion. 
being in the hands of thofe who prefide in another kind of fociety 3 
of which more hereaſter. 

Again, with regard to civil practice; if we caſt our eye on any 
digeft of laws, we thall find that evil actions have theit annexed 
punifhment denounced, not as they are VICES, i. e. not in propor» 
tion to their deviation from the eternal rule of right: nor as they 


divinis myfteriis fe impendit, alterum componit reipublicæ ftatum, et humane vite 
tranquillitatem procurat; ita ut ex utriufque concordia Chriftiana refpublica cumula- 
tiffimis incrementis augeatur. Utraque poteſtatum fuis limitibus eft eireumſeripta, et 
in diſſitis omnino negotiis exercetur; cum illa fpiritualibus addicatur, hxc publicis oc- 
cupata fit—certe quidem regulæ in genere affignari poffunt, quibus inivicem diſtermi- 
nentur.—Et en parlant des difficultez qui peuvent furvenir entre ces deux puiffances, 
l'Auteur ajoïte—Quæ locum habent non in controverfis fidei, que longo intervallo 
remote funt e cognitione principum, nec in rerumpublicarum adminiftrationibus, que 
alienæ funt a cura pafcendi gregis, Marca in præfatione prima, F. T. 
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are SINS, 1. e. not in proportion to their deviation from the revealed 
will of God; which two things indeed coincide: But as they are 
CRIMES, i. c. in proportion to their malignant influence on civil 
fociety. . 
But the view in which the fate regards the practice of morality 
is evidently feen in its recognition of that famous maxim by 
which, in all communities, penal laws are fafhioned and directed, 
THAT THE SEVERITY OF THE PUNISHMENT MUST ALWAYS RISE IN 
PROPORTION TO THE PROPENSITY TO THE CRIME. A maxim 
evidently unjuſt, were actions regarded by the ftate as they are in 
themfelves ; becaufe the /aw of nature enjoins only in proportion to 
the ability of the ſubject; and human abilities abate in proportion 
to the contrary propenfities :—evidently impious, were actions re- 
garded by the ftate as they refer to the wil/ of God, becaufe this 
ftate-meafure directly contradiéts his method and rule of punifhing. 
But ſuppoſe the magiftrate’s office to be what is here aſſigned; his 
aim muft be the Su PPRESSION of crimes, or of thofe actions which 
malignantly affect fociety ; and then nothing can be more reafon- 
able than this proceeding. For then, his end muft be the good of 
the whole, not of particulars; but as they come within that view. 
But the good of the whole being to be procured only by the preven- 
tion of crimes; and thofe, to which there is the greateft propenfity, 
being of the moft difficult prevention, the full feverity of his law 
muft, of neceflity, be armed againft thefe *. 


% A law there is mentioned amongft the Grecians whereof Pitiacrs is reported to 
e have been author: and by that law it was agreed, that he, which being overcome 
* with drink did then ftrike any man, fhould füuffer punifhment double as much as if he 
*t had done the fame being fober. No man could ever have thought this reafonable 
* that had intended thereby only to punifh the injury committed according to the 
* gravity of the fact. For who knoweth not that harm advifedly done is naturally lefs 
“ pardonable, and therefore worthy of the ſharper punifhment, But for as much as 
none did fo ufually this way offend as men in that cafe, it was for the public good to 
“ frame a pofitive law for remedy thereof accordingly,” Hooker, Eccl. Pol, L. i. § 10. 


But 
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But now it is to be obferved, in order to clear this queftion from 
the confufion to which the want of thefe confiderations has fub- 
jected it, that though Religion, or the Care of the Soul, be not 
within the province of the magiftrate, and confeqi ently matters of 
doëtrine and opinion are without his jurifdiction; yet this muft 
always be underftood with an exception to the three fundamental 
principles of Natural Religion; namely THE BEING or A Gop— 
HIS PROVIDENCE OVER HUMAN AFFAIRS—and THE NATURAL Es- 
SENTIAL DIFFERENCE OF MORAL GooD and EVIL. Theſe doctrines 
it is directly of his office to cherifh, protect, and propagate ; and 
all oppugners of them it is as much his right and duty to reftrain 
as any the moft flagrant offender againft civil peace. Nor doth 
this at all contradi& our general pofition, that the fole end of civil 
fociety is the confervation of body and goods. For the magiſtrate 
concerns himfelf with the maintenance of thefe THREE FUNDA- 
MENTAL ARTICLES, not as they promote our future happinefs, but 
our prefent: as they are the very foundation and bond of civil 
policy. To underftand this, we muft remember what hath been 
faid above of its original. 

The progrefs and increafe of mutual violence in the ftate of 
nature, till it became general and intolerable, was owing to the 
natural equality of power amongft men. The remedy of which 
was feen to be civil fociety. But that equality of power, which oc- 
cafioned the evil, prevented the remedy, any otherwife than by 
the will and free confent of every one. The entrance therefore 
into ſociety was by free convention and ftipulation. But then 
again, that fame equality which made every man's confent necef- 
fary, prevented his. giving any other ſecurity for the performance 
of his compact than his mere word: and how feeble a fecurity that 
is, all men know. Some means therefore were to be contrived to 
ſtrengthen the obligation of his word. Now nothing, in the cafe 
here imagined of perfect equality (and fuch was the real cafe on 
mens’ entering into fociety) could give this ftrength, but RELI- 
GION. An Oatu then, rifing on the three great principles above- 

mentioned, 
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mentioned, was that fanétion to his word which was univerfally 
employed in all conventions. For an oath is an invocation to 
heaven, whofe providence is believed to regard mens’ actions: 
juſtice being the object of his delight, and injuftice of his diſplea - 
ſure; and that he will punifh and reward accordingly: all which 
neceſſarily imply an eſſential difference between good and evil, prior 
to human decrees. Thus an old Grecian ſage quoted by Clement, 
{peaking of the office of the ancient Lawgiver, ſays: He firſt of 
‘6 all trained the race of mankind to juftice by the invention of an 
“ oath “.“ 

Again, when fociety was eftablifhed, it was neceſſary that human 
laws fhould be inforced on a principle of RIGHT as well as power ; 
that is, on a principle which would make them obeyed for conſcience 
Jake. But the preferving thefe three great articles of natural reli- 
gion could alone ſubſiſt that principle. Therefore was the magif- 
trate to provide for their fupport. But thefe being all that were 
neceflary to this end, Religion, as fuch, was no farther under his 
direction. The confequence is, that no particular fcheme or mode 
of religion was under his care as a magiftrate, till he had cove- 
nanted and compacted to that purpoſe; as we fhall fee hereafter. 
But for a fuller proof of the neceſſity of thefe three great principles 
toa ftate, I refer the Reader to the firft book of The Divine Lega- 
tion of Mofes; where he will find the cavils of Mr. Bayle againft 
that neceffity confuted at large. 

Thus it is feen, that though the confervation of thefe principles 
belong to the magiftrate, it is not becaufe they make a part of the 
civil inititute (for this would be violating the unity of its end), 
but as they are the very rock and foundation on which the edifice 
of a common-wealth is built, Nor is it, for that, the lefs within 
the province of the magiftrate. It was equally the concern of tlie an- 
tient Æailes at Rome to fee to the fupport of the foundations as well as 


ne ro- ts dncseosor» Sd Syels, whas dgxer. Strom. lib. i. See alfo note C], at 
the end of this Book. 
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to the repair of the public buildings erected on them. Nor is this 
diftinétion made without reafon. For if the care of thefe principles 
were within the magiftrate’s juriſdiction, as making part of the 
civil inftitute, his office would extend to the care of fouls ; and then 
I can fee no reafon but that more, with equal pretence, might 
enter in, till the whole of religion devolved upon him. And how 
mifchievous this would be to the ftate, and how much more 
mifchievous to religion, the following difcourfe will amply demon- 
ftrate. But if thefe principles are within his care only as they are 
the Rock on which fociety is erected, there is then abundant rea- 
fon why it fhould not be enlarged. And yet many policies, both 
ancient and modern, by a prepofterous kind of architecture, that 
enlarges the foundation at the fame time that it narrows the fuper- 
ſtructure, have fo ſurrounded the commonwealth on all fides with 
this rock, that it puts one in mind of the old punifhment of im- 
muring malefactors within four walls. For a miftaken regard to 
virtue and religion hath, in all ages, difpofed the magiftrate to 
deviate from his proper office; till at length the care of the foul 
got the upper hand of that of the body, in his adminiftration ; to 
the infinite damage of mankind in all his intereſts. 

Though one may eafily conceive the magiftrate induftrioufly 
propagating this flattering delufion, in order to add power to his 
office, and veneration to his perſon; yet, I am perfuaded, miftake 
firft introduced this mifchief: though fraud might, perhaps, con- 
tribute to ſupport it. Becauſe l find the error to have fpread itfelf 
even into thofe communities where public liberty, and confequently 
where public good, have been moſt aimed at, and effected. Which 
hath fo riveted the miftake, in the minds of fome, concerning the 
magiftrate’s real office, that they have even ventured to accufe the 
wifeft adminiſtrations of injuftice : for, borne away with the com- 
mon notion that his office extended to the care of fouls, and finding 
the beft inftitutes of civil laws framed with a manifeft difregard to 
that care, they have rafhly cenfured them for carnality and irre- 
ligion. 

To 
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To vindicate fuch eonſtitutions, and to remove this only objection 
to the principles here laid down, it may be proper to trace up, from 
their original, the feveral caufes that have concurred to the miftake 
of the magiftrate’s real office; by which it will be feen, that what 
makes moft for it, its antiquity, only proves the inveteracy of the 
miftake. 


I. The firft ground of this error was the confufed mixture of 
civil and religious interefts, to which the magiftrate, in the execu- 
tion of his office, had his regard attached. This feveral caufes had 
. in feveral ages contributed to effect. 

As First, In the infancy of civil fociety, fathers of families 
(who were wont to execute the office of the priefthood) when they 
advanced, or were called up, to the adininiitration of public affairs, 
carried that facred character with them into the magifiracy: and 
continued to execute both funétions in perfon. So that the care of 
religion, which was thus by accident attached to the perfon of the 
magiftrate, would naturally in tisse be thought inherent in his 
office. 

Secondly, Moft of the antient law-givers, and inftitutors of civil 
policy, having found it neceſſary, for the carrying on their reſpec- 
tive eftablifhments, to pretend to infpration, and the extraordinary 
aſſiſtance of ſome God*, unavoidably mingled and confounded 
civil and religious interefts with one another ; fo as to animadvert 
on actions not only as crimes againſt the fate, but as fins againſt 
that God who patronized the foundation ; and confequently, fome- 
times, to make their adjuftments and proportions between the 
action and the punifhment rather according to this latter efti- 
mate. 

Thirdly, Pacan RELIGION had for its ſubject not only each in- 
dividual, the natural man; but likewife the artificial man, Society; 
for whom, and by whom, all the public rites and ceremonies of it 
were inſtituted and performed +. So that here the care of religion 


* See The Divine Legation of Mofes, book II. § 1. 
+ Ibid, r 
G 2 ; became 
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became the care of the republic: The confequence of this was, that 
religion held the government in partnerfhip ; and nothing was con- 
fulted or executed without the advice of the oracle. Prodigies and 
portents were as common as civil ediéts ; and bore as conftant a ſhare 
in the public adminiftration. 

Fourthly, In after-ages, when the Roman emperors became Chrif- 
tian, agreeably to the zeal of new converts, they made the civil inſti- 
tutes religious, by introducing laws againft Aiz; in which, as they were 
told by their teachers they were not only authorized, but directed, by 
the examples and precepts of that Scripture which they profeffed to 
believe. This greatly contributed to confound the diftinétion between 
a church and ftate. However, this falfe judgement did not owe its 
birth to the Chriſtian Religion, where this diſtinction is fo marked 
out and inforced, as not eafily to be miftaken ; but to the Jeuiſb, 
in which thofe focieties were confolidated, and, as it were, incor- 
porated. For there they faw, in a civil policy inftituted by God 
himfelf, and therefore to be eſteemed moft perfect, and, of courſe, 
worthy the imitation of all magiftrates who profefled themfelves 
the fervants of that God, they faw, I fay, ſins and crimes eqally 
within the magiftrate’s juriſdiction. They did not reflect that shat 
Juriſdiction was the neceflary confequence of a THzocraAcy *, a 
form of government different in kind from all human policies 
whatfoever. 

Fifthly, in thefe later times, when the great feparation was 
made from the church of Rome, in the fifteenth and fixteenth 
centuries; the people, in moft places, except in England, procured 
for themfelves their national reformation, fupported by their minif- 
ters, whofe heads were full of the Jewith difpenfation ill under- 
ftood. And, in fome places, it being the fortune of the ftate, as 
well as church, to be new modeled, it was no wonder that, under 
fuch artificers, a ridiculous imitation of the Jewifh ftate fhould be 
affected; and, confequently, that the magiftrate fhould fhew a 


Divine Legation, book V. 
greater 
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greater attention to reftrain „ns than crimes, And here I cannot 
but, with much grief, obferve, that this wrong judgement was not 
only pernicious to civil fociety, but highly injurious to the interefts 
cf the Proteflant Religion. It did indeed contribute more than any 
thing befides to re-eftablifh Popery, which was then fhaken even 
to what itfelf calls, its very CENTRE or Unity. It put a ſudden 
ftop to the glorious progreſs which the reformed Religion was then 
making throughout Europe, from Eaft to Weft. For the well- 
difpofed princes on the continent finding, in the reformed minifters, 
a pragmatic fpirit, which was for modeling the ftate as well as 
church, on their own theologic ftandard, sdhered, or fell back, to 
the Papal power: as preferring an ecclefiaftic tyranny they had 
been ufed to, before a new one, whofe principles threatened an 
entire fubverfion of the eftablifhed policies. The excellent Grotius 
fhall be my warrant that I have given no injurious account of the 
conduct of the reformed minifters: who, in the hiftory of his own 
country, has exhibited to us a very lively reprefentation of this 
whole fcene. Speaking of the Efablifiment of the reformed Religion 
by the States of Holland he fays :—* Recepta Pusrice difciplina, 
«s quæ Geneve et in Palatinatu Germaniz paſſimque alibi docebatur : 
‘ hoc tamen intereft, quod ejufdem religionis AL 11 diverfas minus 
„ tolerant: QUIPPE NON IN HOC TANTUM CRDINATAS A Do 
4 CIVITATES AC MAGISTRATUS DICTANTES UT A CORPORIBUS ET 
„ POSSESSIONIBUS INJURIE ABESSENT, SED UT, QUO MORE IP:E 
% JUSSISSET, EOIN COMMUNE COLERETUR; CUJUS OFFICII NEGLI- 
„ GENTES MULTOS POENAM, ALIORUM IMPIETATI DEBITAM, IN 
‘se ACCERSISSE. Contra, itæ nationes non modo, &c *. 

Nor was England altogether free from the effeéts of this diforder. 
For thofe amongft us who were called puritans, having, during 
the diſtreſſed ftate of religion at home, been obliged to reſide abroad 
amongſt thefe new modelers of church and ſtate, imbibed their 
ruinous notions of reformation: and returning home, on the ap- 


* Annales de Rebus Belgicis, lib, ii. Anno 1572, 
proach 
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proach of better times, began early to inforce their whimfies to the 
difturbance of their own country, till Hooker, in his immortal 
book of Eccl-yiafical Policy *, put a ftop to this religious frenzy. 
So that the fpirit of purity feemed now to be fubdued: When, 
towards the conclufion of our laft unhappy civil wars, the famous 
Mr. Baxter took advantage, on the ruins of the conftitution, to 
write his book ef the Cbriſtian Commonwealth. 


II. A fecond cauſe of this error aroſe from what is called the 
gab liſbmont of religion in the ſtate. There never was a civil fociety, 
ancient or modern, but what had a RELIGION BY LAW ESTA- 
BLISHED. Which arifing from a league or union between the civil 
and religious interefts, it receives a delegated coercive power from 
the ftate; which, inftead of applying to the promotion of their 
joint interefts, as was the intention of the truft, it is too apt to di- 
vert to the fupport and increafe of it’s own. But of this, more 
` hereafter. Now, one error arifing from fuch ¢fablifoment was, that 
thefe powers of the civil kind, which the religious fociety in fuch . 
circumftances exercifed, were inherent in it : and thofe who fell not 
into this, but faw it was an intrufted power, borrowed from the 
ftate, yet ran into an oppofite; namely, that the reftraining of /in, 
which was aimed at in the right application of this dorrswed power, 
was one of the natural, effential tendencies to which the civil 
magiftrate, as fuch, fhould bimjelf direct that power. Whereas, 
indeed, fuch application was only the refult of that union between 
the civil and religious interefts. 


III. A third cauſe of this error was, that, though in many cafes, 
the malignity of an action varies, according as it is applied to civil 
or to religious interefts ; and that the direction of civil laws is ge- 
nerally regulated on the degree of evil the action occations to the 
ſtate; yet, very often, too, the degrees are the fame, and the ma- 
lignity of the fia and crime is equal. In this cafe, therefore, it 


See note [D], at the end of this Book. 
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could not be feen, which was in the legiflator’s intention to punith; 
the crime, or the fin. And lo the people concluded that both were 
in his view. Add to this, that thefe two com”lex modes, having, 
in their compofition, many fimple ideas, common to both, were 
not eafily feen to be, what, in reality, they are, two diftinct modes, 
but thought, only two terms of one and the fame: Which would 
very much help forward the error whofe original we are here 
deducing. 


IV. But the laft general caufe we fhall aflign of this error, was 
the magiftrate’s punifhing, and by a juft exertion of his power, 
fome immoral actions, as fins: and even reftraining /peculative opi- 
nions. We have obferved, that the only bond of fociety amongſt 
equals is the fanétion of an oath, as it is. an appeal to heaven, the 
avenger of falfhood and injuftice. And common fwearing directly 
tending to deftroy the reverence due unto it, all ftates have con- 
curred to punifh that impiety. But an oath derives it’s force and 
virtue from thofe three great principles of natural rel'gion, The 
being of a God,—bis providence, —and the effential d fference of good 
and evil: which therefore come within the office of the civil ma- 
giftrate to fupport. Now the people ſeeing moral actions, as they 
regard the Deity, and {peculative opinions, as they regard truth, 
(the two parts which make up religion, in the largeſt ſenſe of the 
word) under the magiftrate’s juriidiction, and not conceiving the 
reafon, as here explained, concluded that the whole of religion 
was under his care and direction *. 


* See note [E],, at the end of this Book. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the Nature and End of Religion. 


AVING thus explained the nature and end of civil so- 

CIETY, together with the origins of thofe errors which men 
and even ftates, in every age, have been apt to entertain concern- 
ing it; I come in the next place, as I propofed, to treat concerning 
RELIGION ; 

Whofe end is firft, to procure the favour of God; and ſecondly, 
to advance and improve our own intellectual nature. 

As to the firf end, the favour of God, this, common ſenſe in- 
forms us, one man cannot procure for another; nor hinder him 
from procuring for himſelf; for as integrity of heart is what alone 
recommends us to his favour, every one hath this in his own 
power. It is evident, then, that man, in his religious capacity, 
had no occaſion to conftitute a fociety for procuring for himfelf the 
favour of God; as he had occafion in his cial, to ſecure to himſelf 
the enjoyment of his liberty *. If, therefore, as a religionift, he 
entered into fociety, it was for a reafon different from that for 
which, as a civilift, he conftituted a commonwealth; that is, it 
was not to guard himfelf againft the malice of man. 

And this leads us to confider the ſecond end of religion, namely 
the advancement and improvement of our INTELLECTUAL NATURE. 
Now this, we can as eafily conceive how a number of religious 
beings confociated may advance, as we can how a number of ſecular 


* Regium imperium quietem publicam, epifcoporum follicitudo felicitatem æternam 
hominibus procurat, teſtante apoftolo. Reges fæcularibus, pontifices fpiritualibus ordi- 
nandis fe impendunt, Quamdiu neutra poteftatum in alienos limites infiliet, mutua 
concordia res Chriftiana amplificabitur.—Soli principi poteftas in bec terrena & tempo- 
ralia imperandi aſſeritur, ut ecclefiæ facra & fpiritualia procurandi, Marca, lib. 2. e. 
1. F.T. 
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beings confociated may advance and improve our ANIMAL NATURE, 
the fecondary end of civil ſociety. 

To fee the neceflity of forming this fociety, we are to confider 
how the intellectual nature is improved by religion. 

Religion, as an act or exercife regarding its object, is a come 
merce and intercourfe with the fupreme caufe of all things. Which 
confifting, on our parts, in fuitable ſentiments, raifed in us by con- 
templation on bis nature, and on the relations we fland in towards HIM» 
the proper and adequate object of all dependent beings, muft needs 
advance and improve our intellectual nature to its utmoſt height. 

But now it may be afked, whether this intercourfe, as it begins, 
fo likewife, it fhould not end in mental exerciſe; and, confequently, 
whether religion be not, what many feem now difpofed to think it, 
but a kind of divine philofophy in the mind; which compofes only 
a fpiritual and myftic body of its followers? For if this be indeed 
the cafe, there is an end of all religious fociety; this fpecies of a 
religion neither ftanding in need, nor being capable of fuch a 
community. 

To refolve this queftion, we are to confider, that, as RELIGION 
is an intercourfe with the Creator and Governor of all things, it is 
the obje& of all rational dependent beings. Now we can eafily 
conceive how a mere mental religion may fit the nature of pure im- 
material fpirits, of which doubtlefs there are innumerable degrees 
within the vaft limits of the univerfe. But man being compounded 
of two contrary, though, by the divine fkill, united natures, ſoul 
and body, it ſeems neceſſary, at firft fight, that religion here fhould 
partake of the character of its ſubject, and be compofed equally of 
internal meditations, and outward aéts and offices. This will appear 
on confidering his nature as reſulting from this compofition ; and 
the ftuation in which Providence hath been pleated to place him. 
To fit us for the ftation here affigned us, it was feen proper, as we 
find by experience, that the paſſions of the mind fhould be greatly 
influenced by the temper of the body; in which covering likewife, 
the intellectual faculties fhould be fo inveloped as to render vain 

vor. IV. H all 
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all attempts of emancipating ourfelves from the body, while our 
buſiueſs was in this grofs material world. Now how unfit fuch 
beings are for a mere mental religion appears evident trom the very 
© flate of the cafe. Experience likewife hath conftantly confirmed 
thefe obfervations. For whenever men, by a miftaken aim at per- 
fection, have endeavoured, in their religious exercifes, to defecate 
the groſſneſs of fenfe, and ſoar up into the region of pure ideas, it 
has been found that juft as the temper and conftitution was, fo 
has been the conſequence and iſſue: If cold and phlegmatic, their 
religion has funk into quietifm ; if bilious or ſanguine, it has flamed 
out into all the frenzy of enthufiafm. 

But further, our ftation and circumftances here contribute to 
render our natural incapacity, for fuch a mental religion, ftill more 
invincible. The fupply of the neceſſities and conveniences of life, 
through all our intercourfes for the fatisfaétion of thofe neceffities 
and conveniencies, ſubjects us to perpetual converfe with the moſt 
fenfible and material objects. But often repeated converfe pro- 
duces HABITS. And of what force habits are in keeping the mind 
bent their way ; and how obftinately they adhere, when we endea- 
vour to get free of them, is as well known, as it is with difficulty 
remedied. Now thefe habits are fo-oppofite, fo averſe to, fo in- 
compatible with mental contemplation, that, to do even fo much 
this way, as the very eſſence of religion requires, we muſt bribe 
fenfe and matter, and draw them againſt themfelves, to affift us in 
the rational cffices of religion. If we add to this, that the com- 
mon people, who compofe the grofs body of mankind, and for 
every individual of which, religion is intended, are, by their {tation 
and employments, moſt immerged in matter, we ſhall need no fur- 
ther proof, that a mere mental intercourfe with God, which 
makes religion only a divine philofophy in the mind, is altogether 
wofit for fuch a creature as man in his preſent ſtation upon earth. 

But fuppofing all thefe impediments of ideal devotion to be 
away; yet if men be not. ſo far Spiritualized as to give and receive 

an. 
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an intuitive knowledge of one another's mental acts of religion, 
ſtill ſuch a religion would not properly fit them. Becauſe, to the 
due exerciſe of religion it is required that open profeſſion of it be 
made by each individual, ſo as to be ſeen by others. For, that 
reaſon which tells us it is our duty to acknowledge all the relations 
in which we ſtand towards God: the ſame tells us, it is equally 
our duty to make thofe acknowledgements public. Again, of the 
bleffings, Providence beftows upon us, fome are particular to the 
individual, and others common to the fpecies. Now, as return of 
thanks is due from each man for the bleffings he has received in 
particular ; fo reafon tells us, that for thofe beftowed on mankind 
in common, a joint return fhould be made, by as many of the kind 
together as can conveniently aſſemble for this purpofe. 

From what has been faid then, it appears, that fuch a religion 
as is fuitable to the nature of man, HERE, muft have our meditations 
on the divine nature drawn out into ARTICLES OF FAITH; and 
our meditations on the feveral relations in which we fland towards him 
digefted into fuitable and correfpondent ACTS OF RELIGIOUS WOR- 
sH1P; and both of them to be profefled and performed in common. 
Which things, as we fhall now thew, require the aid of a sociErr 
to regulate and eftablifh. 

1. Opinions concerning the nature of the Deity fo entirely in- 
fluence all religious practice that this invariably takes its character 
from the; and becomes more or lefs perfect as thofé are nearer to, 
or further from the truth. On which account the greateſt care 
is to be taken to preferve opinions pure and untainted. But this 
cannot be done but by a socieTy ; as we may underftand from the 
very mention of thofe two ways which all fuch focieties have ever 
put in practice. 1. By reducing men’s belief into one common 
formulary. And 2. By making the profeflion of that formulary 
the term of communion. For by this means there is a ſummary of 
belief in aid of the ignorant; and a common repofitory that men 


See Plato's Euthyph. 
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may always have recourfe to for information. Where it is to be 
obferved, that the wider the bottom is made, and the more general 
the terms of communion (confiftent with the being of a Society), 
the wifer and jufter is that religious inftitution. 

2. The feveral aer of religious worſbip are correfpondent to the 
fentiments arifing in us from our meditation on the feveral relations 
ve ftand in towards God; and inftituted with defign to aid and 
improve thofe fentiments. Now, as meditations, nct tempered 
with thefe outward acts, are apt, as we have fhewn, to fly out 
into entbuffafm ; fo outward acts not regulated by, nor adapted to 
thofe meditations, are as fubjeét to degenerate into a childifh 
unmeaning /uperflition. And, how much enthufiafm depraves all 
the faculties of the mind, how much fuperftition difhonours the 
fervice of our Maker, is difputed by no one acquainted with the 
nature and effets of thefe direful evils. The greateft care there- 
fore is to be taken, that the jolemn acts of religion be preſerved 
Simple, decent, and fignificative. But then this can be done only by 
providing perfons fet apart for this office; whofe peculiar employ- 
ment it fhall be to prefide in, direct, and fuperintend the ritual of 
worfbip, left any thing childifh, profane, or fuperftitious fhould (as 
it certainly would, if left to every one’s fancy) obtrude itfelf into 
religious fervice. Now public officers and minifters muft act by 
ſome common policy, which may regulate and fettle their ſeveral 
employments, powers, and fubordinations. But that policy is no 
other than the laws of 4 fociety properly fo called. 

What hath been here faid is fufficient to manifeft the Divine 
Wifdom of the Author and Finiſber of our Faith, who, revealing. 
the will of his heavenly Father to mankind, actually formed our 
holy religion into a fociety, on a common policy, with public 
rites, proper officers, and a fubordi:fation of the miniftry. So that 
though we had not proved that religion forms a fociety by nature, 
from whence arifes the equity of an ¢fudlifbed religion at large: 
yet we now find it doth fo by Mitution, which juftifies an ¢fablifb- 
ment wherever the religion profeſſed is the Chriftian. But, how 
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certain foever it be that religion compofes a fociety by nature; never- 
thelefs we may at the fame time fee, from a remarkable circum- 
ſtance, in the rife and prwrefs of the people called Quakers, how 
little the plaineft truths are fecure from contradiction. Thefe men, 
in fpite of the records of facred hiftory which aſſure us, that Jefus 
inftituted a rule and government, and formed his Followers into a 
church or fociety, yet regard Chrifliarity as only a kind of divine 
philofophy in the mind, it being the fundamental principle of this 
fect, That there is no other reafon or meafure of compliance or confor- 
mity, in matters relating to God, than the conviction of the light and 
Spirit of Chrift in every confcience. But here lay the mifchief; the 
very principle on which this wife ſect was formed, had a neceffary 
tendency to its immediate deſtruction, reducing all aggregate bodies 
to a mere heap of fand. And in fact it was running into all the 
confufion which is neceflarily produced by fuch a principle, when 
Penn and Barccey arofe to lick this. abortion into fhape. Penn 
foon perceived that no ſect could fubfift on fuch a principle; and 
therefore fet upon convincing his friends of the neceſſity. of fome 
common policy: but perceiving that if he fhould infift on that 
neceſſity for the fake of religion, he ſhould too openly contradic 
their darling principle; he argues for this common policy from the 
benefits refulting from it to civil life: and thus, inftead of a church, 
he hath helped to make Qyakerif/m, conſide red in its diſcipline, a 
civil community or corporation: and fuch indeed it is at preſent in 
much perfection. A memorable inftance, that truth rarely fails of 
requiting its oppofers: while thefe very men, the moft averfe to 
every Thing that looks like a church, or church-policy, have by 
their ufe of it, under another name, borne, before they were 
aware, the ftrongeft tef:mony for its neceſſity. 

I. REtic‘on thus compofing a fociety, we are now to confider 
what kind of fociety it is. Firſt then it muft needs be soVEREIGN, 
AND INDEPENDENT ON THE CIVIL“. Natural dependency: of one 

fociety: 


* Regnum & facerdotium diſlinctas poteftates in fuo quamque ordine fupremas efle— 
omnia. 
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fociety on another, muft arife either from the Jaw of nature or of 
nations. 

Dependency by the /aw of nature is from eſſence, or generation. 
Dependency from effence there can be none. For a dependency 
arifing from thence is a mode of natural union and coalition: 
and coalition only there exifts where an agreement is found in eodem 
tertio; but there being no fuch agreement to be found between two 
focieties eflentially different as theſe are, there can poſſibly be no 
dependency : now this eſſential difference is evident from their 
having different ends and means; the ultimate end of religion being 
the care of fouls; and the ultimate end of civil fociety the care of 
bodies; and the means of that being by external application ; and 
of this by internal. Dependency which arifes from generation, is 
where one fociety fprings up from another, as corporations, col- 
leges, companies, and chambers in a city. Theſe, as well by the 
conformity of their ends and means, as by their charters of incor- 
poration, betray their original and dependency. But religious focicty, 
by ends and means entirely different, gives internal proof of its not 
arifing from the ftate; and we have fhewn *, by external evidence, 
that it exifted before the ftate had any being. 

Again, no dependency can arife from the law of nations or the 
civil law. Dependency by this law is, where one and the fame 
people compofing two different focieties, the imperium of the one 
clathes with the imperium of the other: for, in fuch cafe, the leffer 
fociety, by that law, becomes dependent on the greater; becaufe 
the not being dependent, would make that great abfurdity in poli- 
tics called imperium in imperio. But now civil and religious fociety 
having ends and means entirely different; and the means of civil 
fociety being coercive power; which power, therefore, the religious 


omnia monumenta clamant, &c. Defenfio declarationis celeberrimæ quam de poteſlate 
eceleſiaſtica fanxit clerus Gallicanus 19 Marti, 1682, ab Illuſt. ac Reverend. Jacozo 
Bauiexo Bossuxr, Meldenfi Epifcopo, ex fpeciali jufu Ludovici Magni Chriſtianiſſimi 
Regis fcripta & elaborata, l. 5. c. 3. F. T. 

* See The Divine Legation of Moses, Book iii. 5 6. 
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hath not*; it follows that the adminiftration of each fociety is 
exercifed in fo remote ſpheres that they can never meet to clath; 
and thoſe focieties which never clafh, neceſſity of ſtate can never 
bring into dependency on one another. 

Indeed, were the common opinion true, which we have been at 
fome pains to confute, That the magiftrate’s office extended to the care 
of fouls, it would then follow, from what hath been faid of depen- 
dency from effence and generation, that the religious fociety was- 
fubfervient to, and a creature of, the ftate: for then it could not 
be reafonably thought conftituted but by the magiftrate : and con- 
ftituted by him to ferve and help him out in the difcharge of his 
office; who might have endowed his creature, the church, in its 
firſt conſtitution, with what powers he thought proper. Hobbes 
and his followers pufhed this matter home. They fuppofed that, 
if indeed there were any foul to be taken care of, the care naturally 
devolved upon the civil magiftrate; who, by delegation, might 
transfer it on proper officers, commiffioned by him to model, and 
bear rule in, a church. And becaufe fomebody or other at that 
time chanced to think, that the people were the keepers of the king’s 
confcience +: he, who, above all things, loved contradiction, 
would needs have it that the king was the keeper of the people's. 

On the other hand, did the care of the religious ſocieiy natural y 
extend to the body and its concerns, then would the fate run the 
rifque of becoming dependent, and a creature of the church. For 
religious fociety having the nobleft province, the care of fouls; and 
the moft extenfive, when the care of bodies is joined to it; and 
pretending for the moft part, and ſometimes really having, a divin”, 


+ Vemm dominatum effe penes Reges, non autem penes Sacerdotes—in Legibus 
Ecclefiafticis locum non hahere fummum imperium, in quo erdo i-nperandi & parendi 
àl exigit, ut fubditi dominorum mandatis cedant, quemadmodum Apoftoli difertiffime 
ducuerunt — Dominus Ecclefiafticam poteftatem & regiam componendo, Apoñtolos allo- 
cutus hee verba protulit. Reges gentium dominantur corum, vos autem non 
* fic.” Marea, in prefatione ſecunda. F. T. 

+ See the Stery of the Earl of straford, 
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while the ftate has only a buman original; as greatly as the /piritual 
excels the corporal; and the whole is more than a part; and divine 
authority is above human, fo high would men deem the religious 
fociety to be above the civil: and that fuperiority which the church 
would thus aſſume ‘as of right, the would find within herfelf a 
power to maintain. For the care of bodies neceffarily implies an 
inherent coercive power in whatever fociety that care is found. 

And, in effect, thefe conclufions have been long ago reduced to 
practice under the Cériftian religion. For the church of Rome 
having entertained this extenfive idea of a religious fociety, fhe has, 
confentaneoufly thereto, exalted be chair apofolic far above the 
thrones of mere earthly potentates*; of whom fhe has required 
and received homage; and once bid fair for making that homage 
univerfal. For fhe would perfuade us, as it fhould feem, that 
when Jeſus faid, His kingdom was not of this world, that he had 
before transferred it, with the keys of the other, to St. Peter. 

But this, however, is worthy our obfervation, that, as different 
ways as the Hobbei and Papiſt look, in fpeculation, they tend to 
the fame point in practice. For though the ene would have the 
magiftrate difcharge his office only as executioner of the church; 
and the other authorizes him to ufe his power as the maker and 
creator of it; yet they equally concur in teaching it to be his right 
and office to domineer over confcience. What they differ in, is 
only a point of ceremony. 


II. We come now, in the fecond place, to thew that this inde- 
pendent religious fociety, HATH NOT, IN AND OF ITSELF, ANY 
COERCIVE POWER OF THE CIVIL KIND +3 its inherent jurifdiétion 
being in its nature and ufe entirely different from that of the ftate. 
For if, as hath been proved, civil ſocieiy was inftituted for the 


* See note [F], at the end of this Book. 

+ Hoc præcipuum eft difcrimen inter canonum decreta & Leges publicas, quod illa 
unicuique Chrifliano felicitatem æternam parent, & ad eum finem inftrumenta accom- 
modata fubminiftrent ; hæc vero reipublicæ pacem & fingulorum civium, quatenus 
funt partes rcipublicæ, promoveant, &c. Marca, I. ii. e. 10. F. T. 
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attainment of one fpecies of good, all other good, requifite to 
human happinefs, being to be attained without it; and that civil 
fociety attains the good for which it was ordained by the fole means 
of coercive power, then it follows, that the good which any other 
kind of fociety feeks may be attained without that power: confe- 
quently, coercive power is unneceſſary to a religious fociety. But 
that means, which is unnecęſſary for the attainment of any end, is, 
likewife, unfit; in all cafes, but in that where fuch means are 
rendered unneceflary by the ufe of other means of the fame kind or 
{pecies. But religious fociety attains its end by means of a different 
kind; therefore coercive power is not only unneceſſary, but unfit. 
Again, ends in their nature different can never be attained by one 
and the fame means. Thus in the cafe before us, coercive power 
can only influence us to outward practice; by outward practice only 
is the good, which civil fociety aims at, immediately effected ; 
therefore is coercive power peculiarly fitted to civil fociety. But the 
good which religious fociety aims at cannot be effected by outward 
practice; therefore coercive power is altogether unfit for that ſociety. 

1. But it may be objected, ‘ That though indeed outward practice 
doth not affcé religion, as itis the object of each individual, yet it 
does affect a religious fociety ; ſalvation of fouls being the end of, 
religion, but purity of worfbip the end of religious fociety : now 
purity of worfbip is affected by outward practice; and to outward 
practice is coercive power fitly applied.” 

To this I reply, that purity of worfbip is the immediate end of 
religious fociety, and falvation of fouls the ultimate end thereof. 
Confider then religious fociety, with regard to its ultimate end, and 
all we have faid above of the unfitnefs of coercive power {till holds 
good. Conſider it with regard to its immediate end, purity of 
worſhip; and then, indeed, there will appear no unfitneſs in the 
application of coercive power. Thus we gain by the objection, a 
conceſſion, which we muſt otherwife have demanded, as the foun- 
dation of a claim, we always reſerred to ourſelves, to make in 
favour of religious ſociety, which is, that it hath in itfelf the 

Vor. IV. 1 power 
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power of expelling refractory members from its body; or, in other 
words, a right of excommunication. Nor is this recalling any 
thing, we had before given up: for if excommunication may be 
properly called a coercive power, it is yet no coercive power of the 
civil kind, or what the ftate could exercife; the fole power here 
confefled not to be inherent in a church. It only then remains to 
prove, that this power is ufefully and neceſſarily applied,—that it is 
all which religious fociety flands in need of,—and that more is unfit and 
unjuft. 

As the immediate end of religious fociety is purity of worthip ; 
and as a neceflary means of preferving that purity is uniformity of 
worfbip; which cannot be maintained but by expelling from the 
community all who refufe to comply with what is publickly efta- 
blifhed, therefore this power of expulfion in every religinus fociety is 
moft fit and ufeful. But we go further, and fay, that every kind 
of fociety, whatever be its end or means, muft neceflarily, as it isa 
fociety, have this power of expulfion: it is a power infeparable 
from the very being of fociety, which can fubfift only in the con- 
formity of the will of each natural member to the will of that 
artificial body which fociety produces: this being violated, as it muft 
be unleſs all contraveners be expelied, the fociety diſſolves, and 
falls back again into nothing. Juft as would be the cafe of the 
natural body, fhould not nature, whofe conduct focieties, in this 
cafe, imitate, evacuate noxious and malignant humours. 

But then, fecondly, this fo ufeful and neceflary power is 4// 
which a religious fociety flands in needs of. For by the exercife of 
this power, conformity in belief and worfhip is preſerved; which 
fecuring the eſſence and end of a church, is all that is neceflary to 
the well-being of Society. 

In the laft place, more coercive power than this is both unfit and un- 
jufl to be exercifed by a religious fociety. That it is unfit appears from 
hence: the immediate end of religious fociety being purity of worfhip, 
it requires outward conformity, to what. is publickly eftablifhed : and, 
at the fame time, its ultimate end being the falvation of fouls, it 
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requires like wiſe that this outward conformity be accompanied with 
a fuitable difpofition of mind; but any further power than fimple 
expulfion tends naturally to make a divorce between theſe two things. 
For fuch further power forces, more or lefs, to outward compliance 
with the community; but as the will cannot at the ſame time be 
forced, here is likely to be only outward compliance, without an 
inward diſpoſition ſuitable thereunto: ſo that by this means the 
ultimate end of religious ſociety becomes defeated: further power 
therefore than ſimple expulſion is unfit. That further power is 
unjuſt, appears from hence: by the law of nature every man hath a 
right of worfhipping God according to his own conſcience. Now 
when it ſo happens that a member of a religious ſociety cannot con- 
{cientioufly join in the public worfhip, and be on that account 
expelled by the ſociety, in order to preſerve its eſſence and end, 
ſuch member is ſo far from being debarred, by that expulſion, of 
his right of worfhipping God according to his own confcience, that 
he is thereby put into a way of exerciſing his fight without mo- 
leſtation. But if any further power be allowed, either of keeping 
ſuch member within the ſociety againſt his will; or of annexing, 
to expulſion, any mulét on his perfon, goods, or reputation; in 
fuch cafe, the right of nature is fcandaloufiy violated &: a force 
being put upon his conſcience, either by direct reſtraint, or by 
obliquely biaſſing the determination of his will. All coercive 
power therefore, other than fimple expulfion, is unjuſt. 

2. But it will be again urged perhaps, that, in thus removing 
one objection, we have made way for another; which is, # That 
by granting a coercive power to the church, for fuch (they will fay) 
is the right of excommunication, we deftroy the argument of her 
independency by the law of nations, founded on her having no 
coercive power; which power clafhing with the ftate’s, brings in 


* Cum ergo & Chriftus & Apoftoli, quo loco explicant ecclefiafticæ poteftatis cen- 
ſutæque vim fummam, nihil de adimendis temporalibus juribus aut rebus edicant fatis 
proſecto conſlat non id ad potefiatem Ecclefiafticam pertinere, Boſſuet, l. v. c. 23. 
F. T. 
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an imperium in imperio; to remove which, that law prefcribes her 
dependency.” This too admits an eafy folution. We fay that 
civil fociety having no right to reward any of its members by 
admiffion into a religious fociety ; and no right to punifh by ex- 
cluding from it; the church’s exercite of this power can never 
poſſibly clafh with the ftate; and confequently the argument for 
its independency ftill holds good. 

We are now come round; and have at length proved, what in 
the beginning of this chapter had been afferted, that RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY HATH NO COERCIVE POWER OF THE CIVIL KIND: for we 
have fhewn that this power of expulfion from a religious fociety, is 
not a power which the ftate can exercife. 

Nor doth the denial of a coercive power make the church an ener- 
vated, defencelefs body, expofed either to the injuries of thofe 
without, or to the inſults of thofe within: it hath ftill all the 
power and authority, that, as a religious body, it can exercife; all 
that is neceſſary to preferve it a regular well-ordered. fociety; in 
which are rites and ceremonies, minifters with degrees of fubordi- 
nation, and judiciary aflemblies: for the power of conftituting a 
difcipline and a formulary of communion, both enforced by excom- 
munication, will fill remain unto it. What hath made fome 
men apprehend fad confequences. from the church’s being thus left 
without the guard of coercive power, is their feeing it ftand pof- 
ſeſſed of ſome advantages, by them ſuppoſed effential to a church, 
which coercive power only can fecure. But theſe may be eafed of 
their apprehenfions by being told, that thofe advantages are only 
adventitious *, and beftowed upon it by the ftate, in confequence of 

an. 


* Nempe utriufque poteſtatis fanéta focietas poftulabat, ut altera alterius munia in 
fpeciem ufurparet, ex jure quo amici amicorum rebus utuntur Quo demonſtratur non 
effe femper pro vero innatoque Ecclefie jure reputandum id quod ea egerit, habuerit, 
decreverit, tacentibus Regibus; fed diligentifime fecernenda que a Chriſto conceſſa 
funt, ab iis que Regum autoritate, confenfu, permiſſu, conniventia, filentio denique 
jufferit aut habuerit.— Ac tamen fi nullæ conceffiones producuntur, valere tamen ea. 
omnia ex conceffione tacita facile demonfirabunt, Quid ita? Quia fcilicet ipfa rerum · 
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an Union ; and asthe ftate granted theſe, it granted coercive power 
likewife to defend them; and that, when the union is diflolved,. 
they both fall together, without any effential damage to the church, 
as a Religious Society. 

Thus have we endeavoured to eftablith thefe two great gſential 
Claraéters of a Religious Society, its INDEPENDENCY, and its 
DiscLAIM OF COERCIVE POWER : where, it is worth obferving, that 
the arguments employed to prove that each of thefe characters do 
indeed belong to it, are ftrongly inforced by the neceffary connexion: 
there is between them. For admit the Religious Society to be in- 
dependent, and you invincibly deſtroy all pretence fo coercive power z. 
becaufe coercive power introduces an imperium in imperio, which is 
removed only by deftroying the independency. Admit again, that 
Religious Society has #0 coercive power, and you ſuperſede all the 
ftate’s claim of dependency: a claim folely founded on the evil of an: 
imperium in imperio, which evil can arite no otherwife than by 
the church’s exercife of an inherent coercive power: and yet thefe 
plain, and almoft felf-evident, principles have had fo ill reception. 
in the world, that They have been overlooked and neglected ; 
while two very different fyftems of church-government have divided 
the general fuffrage between them. Different, I fay, not only 
from what is here delivered and explained, but from each other; 
yet agreeing in this, to make an unnatural divorce between the two 
eflential characters, which are here fhewn to have an infeparable 
conncétion in nature, indenendency and no coercive power: the one 
giving to the church this independency together with coercive 
power; and the other ftripping and depriving it of both one and 
the other. 

I. The firſt of thefe fyftems is that of THE H1GH-CHURCH CLER- 
er“, which contends for the abfolute independency of the church, 


natura docer ecclefiaftica non nifi per Ecclefiam haberi poffe.. Sic ubi Ecclefia 
feudos adimit, conccdit, aut aliud quid ex civili poteftate decerpit ; ea civilis poteſtatis 
confenfione tultem tacita accepta referemus, Boſſuet, Defenfio Declarationis, &c. 
J. vin. e. 4. F. T. 


© Sce note {G], at the end of this Book. i 
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with all the prerogatives and powers it is found to ftand poſſeſſed 
of, under an eftablifhment. If this error be not fufficiently detected 
already, the fhewing, as I thall do in the next book, how the 
church became poſſeſſed of feveral of its prerogatives and powers, 
now legally enjoyed by it, will abundantly expofe it. 1 will only 
obferve, that this model, if indeed it be not the true rorisn fyftem 
a little difguifed, is infinitely more irrational than that: Becaufe a 
church with inherent coercive power, which, with a falle modefty, 
ftops at mere independency, obtrudes a fcheme attended with all 
the evil of an imperium in imperio; when going one ftep further, 
and taking the ftate into pupilage and protection, would effectually 
remove it. Backwards or forwards this fyflem muft needs go : for 
a church fo circumftanced, in order ta avoid that evil, muft fall 
into the ftate; or the ftate into it. This the court or Rome 
plainly faw; and therefore chofe the better part. And a pretence 
was not wanting. For an inherent coercive power, in the church, 
neceffarily implying a care of bodies, as one of the ends of that 
fociety (for to bodies only can coercive power be rationally applied) 
all ftates when employed in this care, might be fairly underftood 
as only doing journey-work for the church. Thus that refined 
court chalked out no idle plan of power, when, together with the 
brute thunder of the vatican, it forged real fetters for the proſtrate 
and fervile West *. 


II. The other ſyſtem is that invented by, and (I with I could 
fay) peculiar to THE ENEMIES OF OUR HOLY FAITH; at the head 
of which ftand the two famous authors of THE RIGHTS oF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, and of THE INDEPENDENT Wuic. The 
true defign of thefe books is evidently this, to perfuade us that the 
Chriftian and all other churches, in their natural ftate, without 
coercive power, are creatures of the civil magiſtrate. For while 
the pretended drift be to fhew from whence an Eftablifhed Church 
receives its coercive powers, the arguments they employ conclude 


* See note [EI], at the end of this Book, 
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againft a church’s natural independency in any condition what- 
foever. But it is curious to obſerve the different routs this noble 
pair of athletes have taken to arrive at the fame place: 

The author of rus Ricuts comes firft. 

At, quum afpicias triflem, frugi cenfeas. 

He hath taken up the argument of Hobbes; and affeéts the ten- 
dereft concern for the good and happinefs of the ſtate. So th:t 
whenever a church comes in his way, he falls upon it with the old 
battery of imperium in imperio, But, in this, lefs honeſt than that 
unlucky philofopher. Hobbes * owned the tendency of his argu- 
ment; and inforced it for the fake of that very tendency.. But this 
writer feems willing you fhould believe that it coucludes only agaiuſt 
a High Church Clergy. 

The Writer of THE INDEPENDENT WH16, who appears to have 
more vivacity than his formal brother, is for quicker difpatch. His 
ready road led him on to the deftruétion of all Church Officers, and. 
the very being of a Minjfry: which that he might the eafier bring, 
about, he has reprefented all public rites, and aſſemblies for wor- 
fhip, as impertinent ; by fhewing the natural inefficacy of prayer for 
obtaining our petitions; which again (for, to do him juftice, he is 
very confequential), he eftablifhes on zbe doëtrine of fate. This he 
well faw would bring on a thorough dependency : a dependency 
that was like to laft; as being produced by the deftruétion of the 
fociety itfelf. And yet, after all this, he hath the honeft confi- 
dence to talk of the church as of a fociety. But a fociety without 
Officers, degrees of tubordination, and powers adapted to its nature, 
being as inconfiftent, unintelligible an idea as a houſe without 
walls, roof, or apartments; we muft conclude that he who fo talks, 
intends to give us a fociety in words, but to deprive us of it in. 
reality. 

In earneſt, 1 do not know a greater infult ever put on the un- 
deritandings ot men than by thefe two writers; while it was pre- 


® Sce note [I], at the end of this Book. 
fumed 
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fumed that the gloom of equivocation, which fpreads itfelf through 
the formal chapters of the one; and the glare of puerile declama- 
tion, that tinfels over the trite efays of the other, could hide their 
true end from the obfervation of thofe whofe deftruétion they were 
confpiring. For, as Tully ſays of the two aſſaſſin gladiators, Par 
of improbitas, eadem impudentia, gemina audacia; & ubi, Quirites, 
anulta audacter, multa improbè, multa perfidiosè faëla videtis, ibi 
SCELUS guogue latere inter illa tot flagitia putatote*. 

Let the reader then but attentively confider what hath been here 
faid of the different natures of civil and religious fociety, and he 
will need nothing more than the plain principles, deduceable from 
thence, to unravel all the filly fophiftry which makes up the bulk 
of thefe two famous performances ; though the firfl of them, the 
parent of the other, hath impofed upon a great writer +; and, as 
it is pretended, was planned by the aſſiſtance of one fill greater 1. 

On the whole, how different foever thefe High-church and Free- 
thinking fyftem-makers would have their notions thought from 
Popery and Infidelity, they are unavoidably drawn, by the alacrity 
of their own heavinefs, into the very centers of Ma/mfbury and 
Rome ; from whence indeed they derived their birth; but are, I 
know not how, ungracioufly afhamed of their progenitors. 


* Orat, pro Sex. Rof, Amer. + Le Clerc, 4 Mr. Locke. 
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P. 30. [A] Te will aid us to refolve a doubtful queftion; namely, 

Whetber a banifbed man be a fubjeët of the Rate from which 
be bath been been expelled? Hobbes and Puffendorf hold the negative: 
and Tully, with the excellent Lord Chancellor Hyde, the affirmative. The 
former, in fupport of their opinion, fay, that, by the very act of expul- 
fion, the ftate gives up and renounces all right of fubjection: the latter 
only appeal to the practice of focieties ; the reafon of which practice, as 
here given, feems to determine the queftion in their favour. 


P. 37. [B]. Whoever reads what is here faid of the different views and 
ends which God and men had in inftituting the two feveral communities, 
Civil and Religious, cannot but be furprifed at the extreme ignorance or 
inattention of J. J. Rouffeau, Citizen of Geneva, who, in his Contra Social, 
{peaking of the means employed by the ancient law. givers to procure fub- 
miffion to their laws, concludes his obfervations in thefe words“ Il re 
« faut pas, de tout ceci, conclurre avec WarsurTon que la politique et 
é la religion aient, parmi nous, UN OBJECT COMMUN; mais, dans l'origine 
“ des nations l’une fert d’inftrument à l’autre.” p. 59. But from all this 
“ we are not to conclude with Waxsurtow, that civil policy and religion 
‘have, amongſt us, one common o8jEcT ; but in the origin of nations, 
‘ one was made an inſtrument to the other. Now this whole chapter of 
the Alliance is written for no other purpofe than to prove that Civil Policy 
and Religion had not ONE common osjecr, but two, entirely different 
and diſtinct. The very thing which poſſibly mifled him (viz. the title of 
my book, The Alliance between Church and State) had he duly attended to 
it, would have fet him right: for the word Alliance, when uſed, as here, 

Vo. IV. K in 
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in a civil ſenſe, and applied to Church and State, thews that, in my opinion, 
Policy and Religion HAD NOT ONE COMMON osjecT: becauſe an Alliance 
between two communities implies the independency of each: but had the 
Church and State one comn.on objeët, this would deftroy the independency 
of one, in order to avoid, what of neceſſity muſt be avoided, an imperium 
in imperio. If Mr. Rovffeau, by the common object beld by Warburton, means, 
the good of mankind, he cither trifles or prevaricates. In this fenfe, all the 
ordinances of God, all the legitimate inftitutions of man, have one common 
objet. The confequence of all this is, that either Warburton or Rouſſeau 
was here upon a fubjeét which he did not underſtand. Yet this is the man 
who fays to Chriftophe de Beaumont Archeveque de Paris, Monfeig- 
€s neur, J'ai cherché la verité dans les livres; je n'y ai trouvé que le mene 
„ fonge & L'erreur —C'eft ſouvent un petit mal de ne pas entendre un 
‘ auteur qu'on lit: mais c'en eft un grand quand on le refute, et un tres 
“ grand quand on le diffame.”” 

But if this writer be confequent, the principle, that Civil Policy and Reli- 
gion bave one common object, is his own: for he holds, that though the 
Magiftrate ought to tolerate Religions already introduced and ſpread 
abroad in the community, yet he is under no obligation to fuffer new ones 
to be introduced; and that in policy he fhould not do it.—* Quant aux 
st religions une fois etablies ou tolerées dans un pays, Je crois qu'il eft in- 
‘€ jufte et barbare de les y detruire par la violence, et que le fouverein fe 
t fait tort a lui · mème en maltraïtant leurs ſectateurs. Il eft bien different 
‘€ d’embraffer une religion nouvelle, ou de vivre dans cette où l'on eft 
“né; le premier cas feul ef puniſſable. On ne doit ni laiſſer etablir une 
s“ diverfité de cultes, ni profcrire ceux qui font une fois etablis.” Now if 
M. Rouffeau fays this upon principles, and does not merely copy Boling- 
broke, as Bolingbroke is copied by Voltaire, he muft needs efpoufe the 
opinion which he falfly charges upon the Author of the ALLIANCE, that 
Civil Policy and Religion bave one common object, for this opinion making 
Religion a Creature of the State, fhe may always be fo treated as beſt ſerves 
the ends of the civil magiſtrate. 


P. 41. [C]) From hence we may collect how pernicious it would be to 
Saiety, and how deftruétive of its end, to multiply the ufe of oaths to in- 
fcrior purpofes: for if the fanction of an oath be the great fundamental 
cement of civil fociety, and the multiplying of them doth unavoidably tend 
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to diflolve (as it is clear it does) all their force and efficacy, fuch miftaken 
polities muſt prove very fatal to the ſtate. Hence too we may ſee, it 
would be as bad policy, in a contrary extreme, to diſpenſe with the reli- 
gion of an oath in matters of higheſt moment, out of indulgence to tender 
confciences. But that which fhews fuch indulgence to be pernicious to 
ſociety, ſhews the claim to it to be vain and ill ſounded; there being no 
exemption, on pretence af confcience, from the neceſſary demands of 
ſociety. And for politicians to let one part of their fellow. citizens loofe 
from the religion of an oath on the moſt indiſpenſable occaſions, and to tye 
up the reſt fo clofely by it, and even for trifles, looks as if they had the 
fame notion of the moral world, that certain philoiophers have had of the 
natural: and that the quantum of oaths in fociety was like the quantum 
of motion in the univerfe, always to be kept the fame: and a want in one 
place to be made up by an abundance in another. 


P. 46. [D]. It is very true that the new modeling ecckfafical Govern- 
ment was the principal point debated in that famous difpute : but then the 
Puritans contended for that Reformation on principles that equally con- 
cluded for a Reformation in the Civil likewife : and this Mr. Hooker well 
underftood, when he took fo much pains to overthrow their fundamental 
maxim, the bead theorem, as he calls it, of their {cheme :—That the ferip- 
ture of God is in fuch fort the rule of buman actions that fimply whatfoever we 
do and are not by it direfied thereunto, the fame is fin. Now who fees not 
that this principle purſued, brings on, directly and neceſſarily, a Refor- 
mation of the civil government upon Jewifh ideas? The very error of the 
reformed minifters of that time. This, as we fay, was not hid from the 
penetration of this great man. The reafon (fays he, in his preface), where- 
with you could perfuade that Scripture is the only rule to frame all our actions 
by, are in every refpet as effectual for proof, that the fame is the only law 
whereby to determine all our Civil Controverfies : and therefore to root it out 
for ever was the main reafon, I fuppofe, why, in a particular difpute, he 
goes fo far back as to give a long account of the original of laws in gene- 
ral, their feveral kinds, and their diſtinct and contrary natures. But the 
beſt comment on this puritan principle are their actions, when in power. 
They once had that power. Their ufc of it is well known. 


P. 47. [E]. After all this, one would not have expected to find the fol- 
lowing paragraph, in the fourth volume of the late bifhop of London’s 
K 2 Sermons, 
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Sermons, as the laſt refult of his thoughts on this queftion, though they 
were the firft in which he had been brought up.—“ If the FATHER OF A 
„ FAMILY has his authority from God, and rules not only over his own 
children, but the fervants and creatures of the Almighty, and ought 
“ therefore to have a concern for God and religion; is the cafe of the 
‘6 MAGISTRATE different? Are not his fubjeéts alfo the fervants and creatures 
“ of God? And is he not the minifter and vicegerent of God, and there- 
‘ fore bound, IN THE FIRST PLACE, to have a regard to his honour, who 
is the common matter of him and his ſervants.“ p. 377, 378. 

All this is fo loofely expreſſed, that without returning to the bifliop’s 
original principles, one can hardly divine what he would be at. For did 
any magiftrate, who believed a God and his government, ever hefitate ra 
bave in the firft place a regard to God's boncur ? Our duty to- God ever taking 
place of the two other branches of morality, thofe- which regard our neigh- 
bour and ourfelves. Or did any fubjeét ever quarrel with the magiftrate 
on account of that preference? We muft conclude therefore, that the 
bifhop, in this paragraph, would infinuate (for, at this time of day, no 
man, who had regard to his own character, would venture to do more) 
that religion, as fuch, is properly within the juriſdictian of the magiftrate, as 
ſuch. A long contefted queftion; and which, this chapter is employed to 
confute. 

Taking this to be the bifhop's meaning, let us ſee how he fupports his 
poſition. Tux FATHER or a FAMILY (fays his lordſhip) having bis author 
rity from God, to rule not only over bis own children but the fervants and crea- 
tures of the Almighty,. ought to bave a cincern for God. and religion. THE Mae 
GISTRATE'S COMMISSION 19 THE SAME : therefore the magiſtrute is in the 
Arft place to take care of their religion. The argument, we fee, fuppofes, 
that the office of father and magifirate is. the fame, and derived from the 
fame root and original. If this be rot true, the argument falls to the 
ground. But no man, unlefs he be. a follower of Folmar, aud a maintainer 
of the divine hereditary right of kings, will pretend to fay that PATERNITY 
and MONARCHY are equally derived from the fame fource. Thofe who 
have exploded the doctrine of paſſive obedience and non-refiftance tell ano- 
ther ſtory. They fay, that fathers and. patriarchs muſt remain fathers and 
patriarchs ; and can never either ripen or degenerate into kings, as coming 
from a very different ſtock: that thefe latter arofe from compact, and 
were the creatures of the people: that the will of God, difcoverable by 
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natural reafon, gave the immediate right to ratHers; and that the will of 
man, difcoverable by human actions, gave the immediate right to xixcs: 
that both, indeed, are the ordinance of God, as all things are which have a 
natural tendency to better and improve humanity. But, to infer from 
thence, that the rights annexed to one ordinance of God belong to another 
of his ordinances, (though of quite a different nature and original,) is 
illogical and inconclufive. Nay even ſuppoſing that paternity and mcnarchy 
were both the ordinance of God in the fame and fupreme fenfe of an ordi- 
nance, immediately and extraordinarily revealed from God, it would by 
no means follow, that the offices of father and of king were the fame; 
nor confequently the adminiftration of thofe offices. The Englifh monarch, 
by the felf-fame ordinance, commiffions a chief-juftice and a captain-general. 
Has the chief juftice therefore a right to prefide in a court-martial, or the 
captain-general, in the king’s bench? With juft as much reafon as the 
fupreme tnagiftrate directs and orders the religion of God's creatures, 
amongſt his ſubjects, becaufe a father of a family direéts and orders the 
religion of God's creatures, amongſt his children. As in God's houfe in 
heaven there are many manfions for thofe who deferve them; fo in God's 
houfhold here on earth there are many offices for thofe who are capable of 
difcharging them; in which, each has his diſtinct, and not one common 
bufinefs, though the end of all be the fame, the benefit of mankind. But 
to fuppofe this end may be beft obtained by each fociety’s aiming at all the 
good they are, by any means, capable of promoting, is fo idle a fancy, 
that it would be the ready way to do no good at all. Since each fociety 
would clafh with another, and all of them remain unfit for what they 
undertake. 


P. 56. [F]. In the quarrel between Boniface the VIlIth and Philip the 
Fair of France, concerning the bounds of civil and ecclefiaftical juriſdic- 
tion, the Pope roundly affirms that to deny the temporal to be fubjeét to 
the /piritual is falling into the Manichean herefy, or the admiſſion of its 
two principles. But his holinefs might truft to his logic at a time when 
the learning of the whole body of the French nobility was in fo deplorable 
a ftate, that the College of Cardinals, writing to them on this occafion in 
Latin, advifes them (with a true Irith kindnefs) to get fome honeft man to 
tranflate the letter, for them, into French, 
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P. 61. [G]. Archbifhop Laud may be called the father of this fe& : 
and though he made a notable ufe of the King's fupremacy to carry on 
his ſchemes, yet that he held the fupremacy to be no better than an ufur- 
pation, appears pretty plainly from thefe words of his p1ARY, where fpeak- 
ing of his having procured the Lord High Treaſurer's Staff for Juxton, 
Bifhop of London, he goes on thus—No churchman bad it fince Hen. VII. 
time. I pray God blefs bim, to carry it fo that the church may bave honour, 
and the king and the flate ſervice and contentment by it. And now ir THE 
CHURCH WILL NOT HOLD UP THEMSELVES UNDER Gop I can do no more.— 
A remarkable paſſage in Sir Philip Warwick, who wrote altogether in fa- 
vour of Laud and his party, will juftify the interpretation I have put on thefe 
words of the diary.— He [Laud] was a great affertor of church-autho- 
* rity, inftituted by Chrift and his Apoftles and as primitively praétifed 3 
“ (which notwithftanding he really and freely acknowledged fubjeét unto 
* the ſecular authority :) therefore he carefully endeavoured to preferve the 
* jurifdiction which the church anciently exerciſed, before the ſecular autho- 
St rity owned her, At leaft fo much thereof as the law of this our realm 
“ had applied to our circumftances; which our common lawyers dayly 
* ftruck at.” Memoires, p. 79. 


P. 62. [H]. The Saracen Catrres, from fovereign princes, became, 
as their empire decayed, only fovereign pontiffs. The Roman Pores, froin 
fovereign pontiffs, became, as their religion degenerated, fovereign princes. 
The reafon of this contrary rout was this. Chriftianity, as it degenerated, 
partook more and more of the fpirit of Mahometanifin : but Mahometanifm 
never admitted of the fpirit of Chriſtianity; which feparates the two cha- 
racters of PRINCE and PRIEST; affigns to cach his diftinét province; and 
gives to each his lawful due. 


P. 63. [I]. Hobbes is commonly fuppofed to be an enemy to all reli- 
gion, efpecially the Chriſtian. But it is obfervable, that in his attacks upon 
it (if at leaft he intended his chapter of the Chriftian Common-wealth in the 
LeviATHAN, for an attack) he has taken direct contrary meafures from 
thofe of Bayle, Collins, Tyndal, Bolingbroke, and all the other writers 
againſt Revelation. They endeavoured to fhew the GosPEL-SYSTEM as un- 
reafonable as their extreme malice could make it; he as reaſonable as his 
admirable wit could reprefert it. The ſchemes of CHURCH DISCIPLINE 
likewife, which they and he feverally recomnjended, were by an odd fa- 
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tality as different as their reprefentations of the Doctrine; but inethe 
reverſe as to their qualities. They, all of them contended for the moft un- 
bounded toleration: He, for the moft rigorous conformity. He feems, in- 
deed, to have formed his plan of ecclefafical government before he turned 
his thoughts to the Chriſtian dotirine: and therefore as his politics had in- 
forced an abfolute fubmiffion to the Civil Magiftrate in fpirituals, he 
contrived, in order to make it go down the better, to make the object 
of this fubmiffion as reafonable as poffible. Whereas the others, begin- 
ning with the Chriſtian doctrine, which they aimed to render as abfurd as 
poſſible, very equitably contrived to make it fit eaſy on their followers, 
by a licentious kind of toleration deftruétive of all Church Diſcipline. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Nature of that Union between Chureh and State, which 
produces a Religion eflablifoed by Law. 


AVING now difpatched the firft part of this enquiry, and 
fhewn, 

I. The Origin of Civil Society; the natural deficiency of its plan ; 
and how the influence of religion only can ſupply that defect: 

II. How all natural and moral good, and confequently this of 
Religion to the State, may be improved by human art and con- 
trivance ; together with the neceſſity there is of /éking this im- 
provement: And, 

III. As the finding it depends on an exact knowledge of a civil 
and of a Religious Society, their inct natures and ends have been 
fhewn and explained : 

Vor. IV. L We 
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We are at length enabled to difcover how this improvement is to 
be brought about. 

For having, by a diligent enquiry, found, 

I. Firſt, That the care of Civil Society extends only to the Body and 
its concerns; and the cire of Religious Society only to the Soul; it 
neceſſarily follows, that the civil magiftrate, if he will improve 
this natural influence of Religion by human art and contrivance, 
muſt feek fome UNION or ALLIANCE with the Church. For his 
office not extending to the care of fouls, he hath not, in himſelf, 
power to inforce the influence of religion: and the church’s pro- 
vince not extending to the body, and confequently being without 
coercive power, fhe has not, in herfelf alone, a power of applying 
that influence to civil purpoſes. The conclufion is, that their joint 
powers muft co-operate, to apply and inforce the influence of reli- 
gion, in fuch a manner as may beft ferve the true interefts both of 
church and ſtate. But they can never act conjointly but in union 
and alliance *. 


II. Secondly, Having found, that each fociety is fovereign, and in- 
dependent on the other, it as neceflarily follows, that fuch union 
can be produced only by FREE CONVENTION AND MUTUAL CoM- 
PACT : becauſe whatever is fovereign and independent can be brought 
to no act without its own confent: but nothing can give birth to a 
Sree convention, but a fenfe of mutual wants which may be ſupplied, 
or a view of mutual benefits which may be gained, by it. Such, 
then, is the nature of that Union which produceth a CHURCH BY 
Law ESTABLISHED; and which is indeed no other than a politic 


# Ambas poteftates, ecclefiafticam et civilem, ita effe divino numine conftitutas, ut 
in fuo genere & ordine unaquæque fub uno Deo proxime collocata prima ac fuprema 
fit: collatæ vero invicem, focie fœderatæque funt—ergo ambæ poteftates fupremæ ac 
principes in fuo ordine, conjunétæque & amicæ, non una alteri per fefe fubdita, fubor- 
dinataque eft—fatis enim claruit duas quidem poteſlates effe oportere, ecclefiafticam & 
civilem, que principales ac faprema, & tamen fociæ, conjunctæ & amicæ, ne focietas 
humana diſtrahatur. Mutuam fibi operam debent, præfianique, & fefe mutuo non tan- 


tum adjuvant, verum etiam temperant. Boſſuet, I. v. c. 31, 32, & 33. F. T. 
league 
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league and alliance for mutual ſupport and defence. For the ftate not 
having the care of fouls, cannot, of itfelf, inforce the influence of 
religion; and therefore feeks aid of the church: and the church 
having no coercive power (the confequence of its care not extending 
to bodies) as naturally flies for protection to the flate”. This being 
of the nature of that alliance which Grotius calls, Fozpus INAE- 
QUALE. “t Inæquale fœdus (fuys be) hic intelligo quod ex ipfa vi 
„ pactionis manentem prælationem quandam alteri donat : Hoc eft 
‘6 ubi quis tenetur alterius imperium ac majeftatem conſervare UT 
% POTENTIORI PLUS HONORIS, INFERIORI PLUS AUXILII DEFE- 
4 RATUR +.” 

From whence it is feen, that, were thofe common notions true, 
which we have been at fo much pains to confute, concerning the 
nature of achurch and fate, there could be neither room nor motive 
for this alliance. Were they not independent on each other, there 
could be no Room; becauſe freedom of will, the very eflence of this 
alliance, would be wanting on one part; and had the Hate the care 
of fouls, or the church the care of bodies, there could be no mutual 
MOTIVE; for, in the firft cafe, the ftate, by its own authority, 
might apply religion to civil purpofes: in the latter, the church, 
having, in confequence of the care of bodies, an inherent coercive 
power, might, by its authority, provide for its own fecurity. 

An ALLIANCE then, by free convention, being in its nature fuch 
that each party muft have its motives for contracting ; our next 
enquiry will be, firſt, 

J. What thofe motives were, which the ftate had for feeking, and 
the church for accepting the offers of an Union. And, fecondly, 


© Hee extant præclara Arnulfi Lexovenfis Epifcopi verba, Dignitas ecclefiaflica 
& regiam provehit potius quam adimit dignitatem, et regalis dignitas ecclefiafticam con- 
** fervare potius confuevit quam tollere libertatem, Equidem quafi quibufdam fibi 
& invicem complexibus dignitas ecclefiaftica & regalis concurrent ; cum nec reges falu- 
* tem fine ecclefia, nec ecclefia pacem fine protectione regia conſequatur. Marca, l. ii. 
c. 12. F. T. 
+ De Jure Belli & Pac. Lib. i. cap. ii. § 21. 
L 2 II. What 
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II. What were the mutual benefits and advantages arifing there- 
from. 


By the frf part of which enquiry, we hope to make it appear, 
THAT THIS ALLIANCE WAS INDISPENSABLY NECESSARY FOR 8E- 
CURING THE WELL BEING AND HAPPINESS OF CIVIL SOCIETY : 
And by the /écond, THAT No COMMON RIGHT OF MAN, CIVIL OP 
RELIGIOUS, 18 IMPEACHED BY IT. To demonftrate which is one 
of the principal ends of this diſcourſe. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Motives the State had to feek, and the Church to accept, 
an Alliances 


TR motives the magiftrate had to /eek this alliance were 
thefe : 

I. To preferve the effence and purity of Religion. 

II. To improve its ufefulnefs, and apply tits influence in the beft 
manner. 

III. To prevent the mifchief which, in its natural independent 
ftate, it might occafion to civil fociety. 


I. 
I. The Magiftrate was induced to feek it, 


1. As the neceſſary means of preferving the very BEING of Religion. 
For though, as hath been fhewn, Religion conſtitutes a Society; 
and that this fociety will indeed, for fome time, fupport Religion, 
which, without it, would foon vanifh from amongft men: yet, 
if we confider, that this fociety is made up of the fame indivi- 
duals which compofe the civil ; and deftitute likewife of all coercive 
power; we muft needs fee, that a fociety, thus abandoned to its 

own 
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own fortune, without fupport or protection, would, in no long 
time, be fwallowed up and loft. Nor can we reafonably hope that 
this danger might be averted, by that inherent power, we have 
fhewn, to be in the ſtate of reftraining the oppugners of the three 
fundamental principles of natural religion; becaufe that power could 
only prevent thefe principles from being directly depraved or fub- 
verted ; not from gradually decaying and falling into oblivion. Of 
this opinion was an able writer, whofe knowledge of human nature 
will not be difputed : «s Were it not, fays he, for that fenfe of 
« virtue which is principally preferved, fo far as it is preferved, by 
‘6 NATIONAL FORMS AND HABITS of Religion, men would foon 
«s lofe it all, run wild, prey upon one another, and do what elfe the 
ss worft of favages do“. 


2. But of whatever ufe an alliance may be thought, for pre- 
ferving the being of religion; the neceſſity of it, for preferving its 
PURITY, is very evident. For if TRUTH and PUBLIC UTILITY 
coincide, the nearer any religion approaches to the truth of things, 
the fitter that religion is for the fervice of the ftate. That they 
do coincide, that is, that truth is productive of utility, and utility 
indicative of truth, may be thus proved. That truth is productive 
of utility, appears from the nature of the thing. Obferving truth, 
is acting as things really are: He who acts as things really are, 
mutt gain his end; all difappointment proceeding from acting as 
things are not; juft as in reafoning from true or falfe principles, 
the conclufion which follows muſt be, as the principles, neceſſarily 
right or wrong. But gaining the end of acting is utility or happi- 
neſs; difappointment of the end, hurt or mifery. If then truth 
preduce utility, the other part of the propofition, that utility indi- 
cates truth, follows of courfe. For not to follow, ſuppoſes two 
different kinds of general utility relative to the fame creature, one 
proceeding from truth, the other from falfhood; which is impof- 
fible; becauſe the natures of thofe utilities muft then be different; 


© Wollafton’s Religion of Nature Deliceated, p. 124. 
that 
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that is, one of them muſt, and, at the ſame time, muſt not, be 
utility. Wherever then we find UNIVERSAL UTILITY, we may 
certainly know it for the PRODUCT or TRUTH, which truth it in- 
cicates. Let us then conſider the danger which religion runs, of 
deviating from truth, when left, in its natural ſtate, to itſelf. In 
thefe circumſtances, the men of higheſt credit are ſuch as are 
famed for greateft fanétity. This fanétity hath been generally un- 
derſtood to be then moſt perfect when moſt eſtranged from the 
world, and all its habitudes and relations. But this being only to 
be acquired by ſeceſſion and retirement from human affairs; and 
that ſeceſſion rendering man ignorant of civil ſociety, of its rights 
and intereſts; in place of which will fucceed, according to his natu- 
ral temper, the deſtructive follies either of ſuperſtition or fanaticiſm; 
we muſt needs conclude that Religion, under ſuch directors and 
reformers (and God knows theſe are too commonly its lot) will 
deviate from truth; and conſequently from a capacity, in propor- 
tion, of ferving Civil Society. I with I could fay, we had not fact 
to ſupport this fpeculation. The truth is, we have feen, and yet 
do ice, Religious Societies, fome grown up, and continuing unfup- 
ported by, and anunited with the ſtate; others that, when fup- 
ported and united, have by ftrange arts brought the ftate into ſub- 
jection, and become its tyrants and ufurpers; and thereby defeated 
all the good that can arife from this alliance; fuch focieties, I fay, 
we have feen, whofe religious doctrines are fo little ferviceable to 
civil government, that they can profper only on the ruin and de- 
ſtrud ion of it. Such are thofe which teach the fanétity of celibacy 
and ajceticifm; the finfulnefs of defenfive war, of capital punifbments, 
and even of civil magifiracy itſelf. 

On the other hand, when religion is in ALLIANCE with the 
ftate, as it then comes under the magiftrate’s direction, thofe holy 
leaders having neither credit nor power to do mifchief, its purity 
muft needs be reafonably well fupported and preferved*#, For, 


* Jmminuta effet libertas ecclefiæ, fi a principum fecularium imperio libera, ab epif- 


. Sopisiniqua fervitute premeretur, Marca, L iii, c. 1. F. T. 
truth 
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truth and public utility coinciding, the civil magiftrate, as fuch, 
will fee it for his intereft to feek after, and promote TRUTH in re- 
ligion : and, by means of public urizity, which his office ena- 
bles him fo well to underftand, he will never be at a lofs to know 
where tuch truth is to be found. So that it is impoffible, under 
this civil influence, for religion ever to deviate far from truth ; 
always ſuppoſing (for on fuch fuppofition this whole theory pro- 
ceeds) a LEGITIMATE government, or civil policy eftablifhed on 
the principles of the natural rights and liberties of mankind. For 
an unequal and unjuit government, which feeks its own, not 
public utility, will always have occafion for error; and fo mutt 
corrupt religion both in principle and practice, to ferve its own 
wrong intereſts *. 


II. Secondly, the magiftrate was induced to ſeek this alliance as 
the neceffary means of improving the ufefulnefs ; and of applying the in- 
Jluence cf religion to its ſervice. And this an alliance doth by 
feveral ways. 

1. By beflowing additional reverence and veneration on the perfon 
of the civil MAGISTRATE, and on the Laws of the flate. For in this 
alliance, where the religious fociety is taken under the protection 
of the ftate, the fupreme magiftrate, as will be fhewn hereafter, 
is acknowledged ngan of the religion. Now nothing can be ima- 
gined of greater efficacy for fecuring the obedience of the people. 
Thoſe two conſummate maſters in politics, Arifotle and Machiavel +, 
thought it of fo great, as to be fufficient to gain reverence and fe- 
curity to a tyrant. What then muft we fuppofe its efficacy on a 


© See note [A], at the end of this Book. 

$ EN ra weds ròs Subs gal on rudi Nag S ri yap Heile, sò wali% 
1} magérope d rds totter, tay duordaipers ronilursr res rds dg S Stellt roy dar. Kal 
i hr, dt ovupayus xl ꝙ tùs Dise Polit. lib, v. e. 12.—Et non à cofa pid ne- 
ceffaris à parere d’havere, che quefta ultima qualita [religione] perche gli huomini in 
waireriale giudicano pid à gli occhi che alle mani, perché tocca à vedere à ciafcuno à 
fentire à pochi. Del Principe, cap. xviii, 
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legitimate magiftrate * ? The fame veneration will extend itſelf 
over the laws likewite. For while fome of them are employed by 
the ftate for the /upport of the church; and others /ent to the church 
to be employed in the /ervice of the flate, and all of them enacted 
by a legiflature in which church-men bave a confiderable /hare ; all 
thefe things, as we fhall fee prefently, being amongſt the condi- 
tions of allia.ce; laws, under fuch direction, muft needs be obeyed 
with the greateft reverence. 

2. By lending to the church a coaétive power. It may be rememe 
bered that, in {peaking of the innate defects in the plan of civil fo- 
ciety, we obferved, that there were feveral forts of duties which 
civil laws could not inforce: fuch as the duties of IMPERFECT on- 
LIGATION; which, a religious fociety, when endowed with coac- 
tive power to invigorate the influence of religion, is capable of 
exacting; and sucu likewife of the duties of PERFECT OBLIGA- 
ion, whofe breach is owing to the intemperance of the feufual 
appetites. The fevere prohibition of which threatens greater and 
more cnormous evils. For while thefe unruly paffions overfiow, 
the ftopping them in one place is caufing them to break out with 
greater violence and diforder in another. As the rigorous punifh- 
ment of fornication hath been generally feen to give birth to unna- 
tural lufts. The effectual correction therefore of fuch evils muft 
be begun by moderating and fubduing the paſſions themſelves. 
But sis, civil laws are not underftood to preſcribe; as puniſbing 
thole paſſions, only when they have rifen into 4%: and not re- 
warding the attempts to ſubdue their firft irregular motions. It 
muft be a tribunal regarding bad intentions as criminal, which 
can moderate and regulate the paffions. And this is no other than 
the tribunal of religion. When this is done, a coactive power of 
the civil kind may have a good effect; but not till then. And 


* Cives in officio fuo erga fe & crga principem religionis cultu, veluti vinculo 
quodam, aditringuntur, ut de Romanis obfervavit Auguflinus. Marca, I. ii. c. 10. 
b, T. 
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who fo fit to apply this coaétive power in fuch cafes, as that ſociety 
which fitted and prepared the fubjeét for its due reception and ap- 
plication *? Again, we have obſerved, that the {tate punifhes de- 
viations from the rule of right, as crimes only; and not as they 
are fuch deviations ; nor as they are fins: and on that firft idea pro- 
portions its puniſſiments: by which means fome very enormous 
deviations from the rule of right, which do not immediately affect 
fociety, and fo not confidered as criminal, are overlooked by the 
civil tribunal. Yet thefe being, mediately, pernicious to the ftate, 
it is for its interefts that they fhould be brought before fome capa- 
ble tribunal. But befides the civil there is no other than the eccle- 
fiaftical endowed with coactive power. Hence may be inferred 
the true and only end and ufe of sPtRITUAL courts. A church- 
tribunal then, with coaétive power, being neceflary in all thefe 
cafes; anda religious fociety having, in itfelf, no fuch power, it 
muft be borrowed from the ftate: but a ftate, as we fhall fee, 
cannot lend it, without danger, but on the terms of an alliance: 
a tate therefore will be induced to feek this alliance, in order to 
improve the natural efficacy of religion. 

3. By conferring on the flate the application of this efficacy of re- 
ligion; and by putting it under the magifirate's direction. There are 
peculiar junctures when the influence of religion is more than ordi- 
nary ferviceable to the ftate ; and thefe the civil magiſtrate beft 
knows. Now while a church is in its natural ftate of independency, 
it is not in his power to improve thofe conjunctures to the ad- 
vantage of the ſtate, by a timely application of religion; but when 
the alliance is made, and conſequently the church under his direc- 
tion, he hath then authority to preſeribe ſuch public exercifes of 
religion, in fuch manner, and at fuch ſeaſons, as he finds the exi- 
gencies of ſtate require +. 


* See note [B], at the end of this Book. 

+ See the ſeandalous ſquabbles between the civil magiftrate and the church, coa- 
cerning the exercife of this power, in the hiftories of the prefyteriex church of 
Scotland, 
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4. By engaging the church to apply its utmoft endeavours in the fir- 
vice of the fate. For an alliance laying an obligation on the ſtate to 
protect and defend the church, and to provide a ſettled maintenance 
for its minifters, fuch benefits muft needs produce the higheft 
attachment to the benefactor ; which will be fhewn from motives 
both of gratitude and intereft, in the moft zealous labours for the 
fervice of civil government *. 


III. Laflly, the magifirate was induced to feek this alliance as the 
only means of preventing the mifchiefs that the church, in its natural 
independent condition, might occafion to civil ſociety. 1. For, in this 
fituation, the church having, of itfelf, a power of aflembling for 
religious worthip, Faclious men may conveniently, under that cover, 
hatch and carry on defigns againft the peace of fociety ; and the in- 
fluence which popular and leading men gain over the confciences 
of fuch affemblies, by the frequency of public harangues, may 
eafily ripen theſe contrivances into act; when ftrengthened with 
the fpecious pretext of religion. That unhappy prince, Charles I, 
when he was now become better inſtructed by misfortunes, and 
able enough to underftand, that the intereft of his country and his 
own were the fame, delivers himfelf in thefe words: Touching 
“ the government of the church by bifhops, the common jealouſie 
66 hath been, that I am earneft and refolute to maintaine it, not fo 
much out of piety, as policy, and reafon of ftate. Wherein 
« fo far indeed reafon of ftate doth induce me to approve that go- 
4“ vernment above any other, as 1 find it ĩimpoſſible for a prince to 
1c preferve the ftate in quiet, unleſs he hath fuch an influence upon 
« churchmen; and they fuch a dependence on him, as may beft 
*¢ reftraine the feditious exorbitancies of minifters tongues; who 
“ with the keys of heaven, have fo far the keys of the peoples 


* Carolus Magnus, preter caufas pietatis, motus etiam fuit ad diftribuenda liberali 
manu bona ecclefiis ob utilitatem reipublice, exiftimans nimirum epifcopos fanétius 
obſervaturos fidem promiſſam. Marca, I. viii, c. 19. F. T. 
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s hearts, as they prevail much by their oratory to let in, or fhut 
& out, both peace and loyalty *.” Now all thefe evils are ſpeedily 
remedied by this alliance. For now the civil magiftrate being be- 
come protector of the church, and, confequently, fupreme head 
and director of it, the miniftry is much in his power; that mutual 
dependency between the clergy and people, fo pernicious to the 
tate, being, by means of a fettled revenue, broken and deſtroyed. 
He admits and excludes to the exerciſt of their function as he fees 
fit; and grants it to none but fuch as give a previous fecurity 
for their allegiance to the ftate. By which means, all that power 
and influence, which the minifters and leaders in a church had 
over it before the alliance, as the protectors of religion, is now drawn 
off from them, and placed, more properly, in the civil magiftrate +. 

The view of thefe mifchiefs, from a church in its natural ftate 
of independency, {o terrified Hobbes and his followers, that they 
denied there ever was fuch a ftate; for that the magiftrate had a 
natural right of dominion and fupremacy over the church, as his 
fervant and creature : which was arguing juft as reafonably as that 
community would act, who, alarmed at the growing power of a 
neighbour, from which a likely mifchief might be fufpected, 
fhould endeavour, on a principle of right, to bring that people 
which gave them umbrage under vaflalage. Whereas reafon and 
juſtice both point out a different remedy, which is to obviate the 
mifchief by league and alliance. The fame fhould be done in the 
affair before us: and were not men unreafonably prejudiced againft 
a church, they would fee the cafes to be exactly alike. Indeed when 
there is, during the independency of two different focieties com- 
pofed of one and the fame people, a natural and direct tendency, 


* EIKQN BASIAIKH, chap. xvii. 

+ Ex hoe tuitionis & patrocinii jure quod reges exercent, illud commodi in eccle. 
fiam totamque rempublicam Chriftianam redundat, ut ecclefiaftica & civilis poteftas 
amico & perpetuo fœdere invicem conjunétæ mutuis auxiliis ad comprimendos im- 
proborum conatus & juvanda bonorum ftudia inter fe conſpirent. Marca, I. ii. c. 12. 
F. T. 
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in the LEGITIMATE exercife of one dominion, to the damage of the 
other, then the sw of nations prefcribes the leſs to be dependent 
on the greater. But as religious fociety hath been fhewn to have 
nothing in the legitimate exercife of its fovereignty that can clafh 
with civil power, though it be, indeed, fo liable to be abujed* as 
to make it of infinite intereft to the ftate to prevent the abufe, 
we conclude, that its dependency on. the ſtate, the only means 
of preventing the evil, can be brought about no otherwife than 
by an alliance between the two focieties, on the footing of a free 
convention. 

But fecondly, as a Hobbeian claim would be unjuft in itfelf, fo 
would the profecution of it be mifchievous to civil liberty. To ex- 
change that temperate, conditional fubordination of the clergy, here 
laid down, for the flavifh dependency which Hoddes and his fol- 
lowers prefcribe, would prove a very ill bargain for the ftate. An 
entire independency of the clergy might in time, indeed, overturn a 
free government; but fo, more certainly, would a flavifh depen- 
dence. The noble author of The Account of Denmark, faw clearly 
the deftruétive confequences of both tbeſe conditions, where, in the 
conclufion of his book, he delivers himfelf in theſe words: It 
c hath been a great miftake amongſt us that the Popifh religion is 
s the only one of all the Chriſtian ſects proper to introduce and 
s eftablith flavery in a nation; infomuch that popery and flavery 
ac have been thought infeparable.—I fhall make bold to fay, that 
“ other religions have fucceeded as effectually in this defign as ever 
4 Popery did.—For in Denmark, as well as other proteftant coun- 
“ tries in the north, through the entire dependence of the clergy upon 
«s the prince, through their principles and doctrine, which are thofe 
of unlimited obedience, through the authority they have with 
the common people, &e. flavery ſeems to be more abfolutely 
# eftablifhed than it is in France.” If then, in the opinion of this 
famed politician, an abfolute independence and an abfolute dependence 


2 Sce note [C], at the end of this Book, 
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are equally pernicious to fociety, what remains, but to confefs that 
the clergy’s condition in alliance, which takes off their indepen- 
dency, and makes them the free ſubjects, but not the tools of civil 
power, is that very circumftance in which only they can be uſeful 
to fociety, in the manner they were deſtined by God and nature. 
What obligations, therefore, lye on every lover of his country to. 
protect from innovations our prefent happy conftitution, which hath 
actually placed the clergy in this very condition ; from which the 
churches of the north and ſouth have fo fatally deviated, though 
into contrary extremes ! 

2. Another mifchief there is in this unallied condition of the 
church, ſtill more certain and fatal, whenever more than one re- 
ligion is found in a ftate. For, in thefe latter ages, every ſect, 
thinking itfelf alone the true church, or, at leaft, the moft perſecs, 
is naturally pufhed on to advance its own fcheme upon the ruins of 
the reft; and where argument fails, civi] power is made to come 
in; as foon as ever a party can be formed in the public adminifira- 
tion: and we find they have been but too fuccefsful in perfuading 
the magiftrate that his interefts are much concerned in thefe reli- 
gious differences. Now the moft effectual remedy to thofe dange- 
rous and ftrong convulfions, into which ftates cre fo frequently 
thrown by thefe ftruggles, is an alliance; which efablifhes one 
church, and gives a full toleration to the re#*; only keeping fecta- 
ries out of the public adminifiration ; from a heedleſs admiſſion into. 
which, thefe diforders have arifen. 

Having now fhewn the principal motives which induced the 
{tate to jee an ALLIANCE with the church: 


II. 


We come next to conſider the motives which the church had to 
accept it. For, this being, as we obſerved, a FREE CONVENTION; 
unlefs the church, as well as ſtate, had its views of advantage, no 


See note [D], at the end of this Book, 
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alliance could have been formed. To difcover thefe motives, we 
muft recollect what hath been faid of the nature and end of a reli- 
gious foctety ; for the benefits adapted to that nature and end, mutt 
be her legitimate motive: but if fo, this benefit can be no other 
than SECURITY FROM ALL EXTERIOR VIOLENCE, The {tate in- 
deed could not juftly offer it, had an alliance never been made. 
But this is no reafon why the church fhould not think it for her 
intereft to fecure her natural right by compact, any more than that 
one ftate fhould not bind another, in the fame manner, nor to do 
it violence, though that other were under prior obligations, by the 
law of nature and nations, to abſtain. 

But, by this alliance between the two focieties, the ftate doth 
more; it not only promifeth not to injure the church confederated, 
but to ferve it; that is, to proteét it from the injuries of other 
religious focieties, which then exift, or may afterwards arife in the 
ftate. How one religious fociety may be injurioufly affected by 
another, we have fhewn juft before : how great thefe injuries may 
prove, will be thewn hereafter. It muft needs then be the firft care 
of a church, and a réafonable care, to preferve herfelf, by all lawful 
ways, from outward violence. A ftate then, as we have faid, in 
order to induce the church’s acceptance of this offer, muft propofe 
fome benefit to her, by it; and becaufe this is the only legitimate 
benefit the church can receive, it muft propofe this; which, there- 
fore, being confiderable, will be the church’s motive for alliance. 

There are only two other confiderations which can be deemed 
motives: The one, to engage the flate to propagate the eftablifbed re- 
ligien by force: and the other, to befow honours, riches, and powers 
upon it. Now, on recurring to the nature and end of the two fo- 
cieties, the frf motive will be found unjuſt; and the fecond, im- 
pertinent. It is unjuſt in the church to require the engagement; be- 
cauſe the peforming it would be violating the natural right every 
man hath of worfhipping God according to his own confcience : 
It is unjuft in the ftate to engage in it; becauſe, as we have thewn, 

its 
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its jvriſdiction extendeth not to opinions: it is impertinent in a 
chuich to aim at riches, honours, powers; becaufe thefe are things 
which, as a Religious Society, fhe can neither ufe, nor profit by. 
To imagine thete fit accommodations for fuch a fociety, is as ſenſual 
a fancy as theirs who were for building fumptuous tabernacles for 
the three great meſſengers of God, at the Transfiguration. It is 
very true, that thefe things which, for the fake of the ftate, fol- 
lowed an alliance, might be in the private views of ambitious churcli- 
men, when that alliance was projected; and might not a little 
help forward the completion of it. But what motives the clergy of 
a church might have, is nothing to the purpoſe of our enquiry ; 
we are only to confider what the church had, which, as a Religious 
Society, confifts of the whole body of the community, both laity 
and clergy * : and her motive, we fay, could not be riches, ho- 
nours, and power, becaufe they have no natural tendency to 
promote the ullimate end of this ſociety, ſalvation of fouls; or the 
immediate end, purity of worfbip. We conclude therefore, that 
the only legitimate motive fhe could have, was fecurity and protection 
from outward violence. This the Reader would do well to keep in 
mind, becaufe much will be found to depend upon it, in the ſequel 
of this diſcourſe. 

On theſe mutual inducements then, was formed this FREE ALLI- 
ANCE; which gave birth to a Caurcx BY LAW ESTABLISHED : 
and thefe being fo prevalent, we are not to wonder that the civil 
communities of all ages had an EstasBiisneD ReLIGIoN, which 
was under the more immediate protection of the civil magiftrate ; 
and fo, diftinguifhed from thofe that were only roLERA TED. How 
clotely thefe two interefts were united in the Egyptian policy, 
which afterwards became the model of civil wifdom to the reft of 
mankind, is notorious to all who are the leaft acquainted with an- 


Longe a propofito aberrant, qui ecclefiam clero coercent. Latior eft illius fig- 
nificatio que Laïcos ipfumque regem comprehendit.—Eccietiæ corpus quod ex fidelium 
omnium compage conflituitur, in duas præcipuas perfonas, ſacerdotalem ſcilicet & re 
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tiquity. Nor were the polite republics of Rome and Athens leſs 
folicitous for the common interefts of the two focicties than that 
fage and powerful monarchy, the nurfe of arts and virtue. But an 
Eftablifoed Worfbip, as we fay, is the univerfal voice of nature, and 
not confined to certain ages, people, or religions. That great 
voyager, and fenfible obferver of the various manners of men, John 
Baptift Tavernier, {peaking of the kingdom of Tunquin, fays, 1 
come now to the political defcription of this kingdom, under 
« which I comprehend the Religion, which is almoft every where 
< in concert with the civil government for the mutual fupport of each 
“6 other v. It is true, there are exceptions to this, as there are to 
all the general practices of mankind. Ovington tells us, p. 278. 
that, amongſt the Bannians of India, this alliance is not between 
religion and the ſtate, but BETWEEN RELIGION AND TRADE; 
every profeflion differing from another as much in its modes of 
worfhip, as in its ways of traffic. The enemies of our alliance 
may perhaps improve upon this hint; for as unwilling as they 
feem to be, that the church fhould profit by an alliance with the 
ftate, they would not, I ſuppoſe, be averfe to trade's profiting by 
an alliance with the church.—Now, if the foregoing account may 
explain the true origin of this general practice, the practice, we 
prefume, will corroborate what hath been faid of the force of the 
motives here delivered; the wifeft and moft experienced law-givers, 
as we fee, concurring to act upon them. 

But when I fay that 47 regular policied ftates had an ¢ftublifbed 
religion, 1 mean no more than he would do, who, deducing civil 
fociety from its true original, fhould, in order to perfuade men of 
the benefits it produces, affirm, that all nations had a civil policy. 
For as this writer could not be fuppofed to mean, that every one 
inftituted a free ftate, on the principles of public liberty; which 


fe viens à la defcription politique de ce royaume, dans laquelle je comprens la 
religion, qui eft proue en tous lieux de concert avcc le gouvernement civil pour Tappey recie 
proque de l'un & de l'autre, Relation Nouvelle de la Royaume de Tunquin, cap. x. 


à la fin. 
yet 
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yet was the only fociety he purpofed to prove was founded on truth, 
and productive of public good; becaufe it is notorious, that the 
far greater part of civil policies are founded on different principles, 
or abuſed to different ends; fo neither would I be underftood to 
mean, when I fay all nations concurred in making this alliance, 
that they all exactly difcriminated the natures, and fairly adjufted 
the rights of the two focieties, on the principles here laid down: 
though an ¢fablifoment reſulting from this difcrimination and ad- 
juftment be the only one I would be fuppofed to recommend. On 
the contrary, I know this union has been generally made on mif- 
taken principles ; or, if not fo, hath degenerated by length of time ; 
whence it hath come to pafs, that the national religion in the Pagan 
World hath been moft commonly a flave to the ftate ; and in the 
Chriftian, the ftate ſometimes a flave to the church. And, as it 
was fufficient for that writer's purpofe, that thofe focieties, good or 
bad, proved the fenfe all men had of the benefits refulting from 
civil policy in general, though they were oft miftaken in the means; 
ſo it is for ours, that this univerfal concurrence in the two focieties 
to unite, fhews the fenfe mankind had of the ufefulnefs of fuch au 
union. And laftly, as that writer’s fpeculative principles are not 
the lefs true on account of the general deviation from them in the 
actual forming of civil focieties ; fo may not theſe plain principles 
of alliance, though fo few ftates have fuffered themfelves to be di- 
rected by them in practice; nor any one before, that I know of, 
delivered them in fpeculation : efpecially if, as in that cafe, fo in 
this, we can derive fuch wiffake and degeneracy from their caufes. 
It would draw me too far out of my way to explain diſtinctly the 
caufes of the mifake ; and the intelligent reader, who carefully at- 
tends to the whole of this difcourfe, will not be at a lofs to dif- 
cover the moft confiderable of them; fome of which I have already 
hinted at; and others, I may poffibly, in the fequel, take occafion 
to mention. As for the degencracy, it hath been obferved, that 
the alliance is of the nature of the FOEDERA INZQUALIA: Now, 

Vol. IV. N the 
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the common effect of fuch, Grotius informs us of, in thefe words: 
Interim verum eff accidere plerumque, ut qui fuperior oft in federe, sx 18 
POTENTIA MULTUM ANTECELLAT, PAULATIM IMPERIUM PRO- 
PRIE DICTUM USURPET : PRÆSERTIM SI FOEDUS PERPETUUM 
sir *. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the reciprocal Terms and Conditions of this Alliance. 


S, from the natures of the two focieties, we difcovered what 

kind of union only they could enter into; fo from their 

natures, together with the motives they had in uniting, may be de- 

duced, by neceflary confequence, the reciprocal Terms and Con- 
DITIONS of this union. 

From the mutual motives inducing thereunto, it appears, that 
the great preliminary and fundamental article of ALLIANCE is this, 
THAT THE CHURCH SHALL APPLY ITS UTMOST INFLUENCE IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE STATE; AND THE STATE SHALL SUPPORT AND 
PROTECT THE CHURCH. 

1. But, to enable the two parties to perform this agreement, 
there muft needs be a MUTUAL COMMUNICATION OF THEIR RE- 
SPECTIVE POWERS. For the province of each fociety being natu- 
rally diftinét and different, each can have to do in the other’s, only 
by mutual conceſſion +. 


De Jure Belli & Pacis, lib. i. cap. iii. § 21. 

+ Hz ambæ poteftates inter fe ut duo apices comparantur, His fua in utraque 
fubflantia, terrena fcilicet & ccelefti, afignantur officia, Ex ut principes fuoque in 
ordine fupremæ fociali tantum fœdere conjunguntur, non altera alteri in fuis quidem 
rebus fubditur: & quo jure regi permittitur, ut fuper animarum falute, fed ex canonum 
auctoritate, decernat; codem jure permittitur pontifici, ut delinquentes etiam pcenis 
tempuralibus, fed forenfi lege, non innata fibi poteftate, coerceat. Boffuct, l. vi. c. 29. 
F. T. 

2. But 
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2. But again, thefe focieties being likewife as naturally indepen- 
dent one on the other, a mutual conceffion cannot be fafely made 
unlefs one of them give up its INDEPENDENCY to the other. From 
whence arifes what Grotius, we fee, calls Mane\s PRÆLATIO ; 
which, in his Fædus inequale, the more powerful fociety hath over 
the leſs, by the ceſſion of its INDEPENDENCY. 

Now from the two concluſions, which neceflarily {pring from 
this fundamental article of union, we deduce all the terms, condi- 
tions, mutual grants, and conceffions *, which complete this al- 
hance. 

For, from this obligation on the church fo apply its influence to the 
Service of the flate, proceed a SETTLED MAINTENANCE FOR THE 
MINISTERS OF RELIGION, and an ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION 
with coaëtive power; which things introduce again, on the other 
fide, the DEPENDENCY oF THE CLERGY ON THE STATE. And from 
the ftate’s obligation fo fupport and protect the church, proceeds the 
EccLesiasricAL SUPREMACY oF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE ; which 
again introduceth, on the other hand, the right of CHURCHMEN 
TO A SHARE IN THE LEGISLATURE. 

Thus are all thefe rights and privileges clofely interwoven, and 
mutually connected by a neceflary dependence on one another. 
We have here, in a fuccinét manner, celuced each of them in the 
order in which they reciprocally arife: but the importance of the 
fubjeét requiring a more minute examination into the reafon and 
foundation of each GRANT and PRIVILEGE, we fhall go over them 
again in a different order ; and put together all that belong to the 
Cnurcu under one head; and all that belong to the Starz under 


* Chriftiane politiæ antitites a fummo jure recedebant, ut concordiæ litarent. 
Attamen eum remiffio illa nif certis limitibus concludatur, in abjectionis vitium deſeiſ- 
cat, neceffariæ funt regulæ quædam, intra quas prudentia, que omnino in bis negotiis 
adhiberi debet, fe contineat, Porro regulz illæ in eorum axiomatum cognitione conftie 
tutte funt, quæ commun: utriufque reipublicæ fuffragio funt recepta ; ex æquo & bono 
unitatis & concordiæ alendæ ftudio, ex utraque parte quamplurima remiſſa. Marea, ia 
præfatione fccunda, F. T. 


N 2 another: 
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another: the firft order being the propereſt for a general view; the 
fecond for a particular; but both neceſſary, to give a true idea of 
that mutual connexion with, and neceſſary dependence on, one 
another. 


Let us then examine, 
I. What the Church receives from the State. 
II. What the Church cIvEs to it. 


Which will preſent us with a new view of the two ſocieties as 
they appear under an ęflabliſoment; and leave nothing wanting to 
enable us to judge perfectly of their natures. 


I. 

I. What the Church receives from the State by this alliance, is, 

I. Firſt, A PUBLIC ENDOWMENT For ITs MINISTERS: a fepa- 
rate and certain fhare of the national property being affigned for 
the maintenance and ſupport of the clergy; portioned out into dif- 
tinét benefices; and collated to by the ftate. The reafons of this 
endowment are: 1. To render the religious fociety, whofe aſſiſ- 
tance the ftate fo much wants, more firm and ftable. 2. To invite 
and encourage the clergy’s beft fervice to the ftate, in rendering 
thofe committed to their care, virtuous. But, 3. and principally, 
in order to deftroy that mutual dependency, between the clergy 
and people, which arifes from the minifter’s fupport by voluntary 
contribution ; the only maintenance that could be claimed or given 
before the two focieties were allied; which dependence, we have 
fhewn to be productive of great mifchiefs to the ftate. Add to all 
this, that as the clergy are then under the fovereign’s direction, 
and confequently become a public order in the ftate, it is but fic 
and decent, that a public maintenance fhould be provided for them. 
Which moft nations have done by way of TYTHEs. 

From this account of a public and fixed provifion for the clergy, 


may be deduced theſe CoROLLARIES.. 
1. That 
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1. That though the payment of tythes to the Jewiſb priefibood foould 
give the Chriftian Clergy no right to them, till befowed by the fovereign, 
yet the example of this mode of provifion, under the Mofaic Oeconomy, 
may be fairly and properly urged by Chriftian minifiers in favour of them 
as a proper civil donation. Under the Mofaic œconomy, God bimfelf 
made the union between church and ftate; as he had before planned 
the form of civil government. From his very choice of the Hebrew 
people we may collect, that his difpenfation to them was as well 
relative to the reft of mankind as to themfelves. Now as amongſt 
the various ends which he had for ereéting that fociety, we muft 
conclude, one was to teach mankind, by his example in the Horeg 
Contract, to form civil policies on the principles of natural 
right and public liberty; fo we may be equally affured, that one of 
his ends in uniting the two focieties, was to give them the fame gene- 
ral leſſon of union and alliance: If an union, in general, then con- 
fequently all thofe fundamental terms of union which arife (not 
from the peculiar nature of the Jewifh church and ftate, but) from 
the common nature of a civil and a religious ſociety united, muſt 
be intended Jikewife for our imitation. But a fixed maintenance in 
the Mofaic economy, for the priefts, being one of thofe funda- 
mental terms which depends not on the frame of that peculiar 
policy, but, of a church and ſtate in general, we may fairly con - 
clude, that the mode of it by fyfbes, as a mode in itfelf equitable, is 
not improper for our imitation. For though the eftablifhment of 
this mode of provifion in Judea confers no divine right, yet it 
ſtrongly ſupports every civil conſtitutional appointment of them. 

2. A Second Corollary is, That it is ABSURD in any member of the 
eſtabliſded church to fufpeët, that a fettled revenue may be injurious to 
the fate, as making the clergy too powerful: and that it à unjust 
in any who are not of the eftablifoed church to refufe payment of tythes, 
on pretence of their contributing to the maintenance of opinions different 
from their cwn. The fufpicion of church-men is abjurd; becauſe it 
appears, from what we have but now obferved, that this policy 

hath 
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hath a very contrary effect; a fettled maintenance deftroying that 
mutual dependency between clergy and people, from whence only 
can arife the power of churchmen to do mifchief. In the church 
of Rome, befides the endowed clergy, there are feveral orders of 
religious which poſſeſs nothing, but depend on the charity of the 
people. And yet, for many ages, thefe wens and bolches of a cor- 
rupted church got all the power and influence of churchmen to 
themfelves, from the endowed clergy, notwithftanding the immen · 
fity of their poffeftions. And the ftate throve accordingly.—The 
refufal of diflenters is sjuf; becauſe this maintenance is not aflign- 
ed by the public for the fupport cf opinions, but for the ufe and fer- 
vice of the fate, as fuch, With as good reafon, therefore, might 
they refufe to pay other taxes which, in their feveral applications, 
are for the fame civil purpofe. The difference is only accidental : 
Church-oficers happen to have religious opinions; and civil Mert, 
fometimes, have none *. 

3- A Third Corollary is: That as a fixed and public maintenance. 
began with an cfublifled church, fo it muf end with it. For the 
members of a church uneftablifhed have no right, let their affo- 
ciation, for that purpofe, be as extenfive as it will, to ſupport their 
minifters by an appropriated endowment. All they can do for 
them is by voluntary contribution ; a fixed maintenance being folely 
in the power of the ftate to beftow, both as it is a common tax, 
and as it requires a public fanétion for its exaction: and the ftate 
could neither wifély nor jufly affix a fettled maintenance on the 
clergy of a church with which it was not in alliance. Not wifely, 
becaufe the advantage in breaking the dependency between clergy 
and people, which the ftate gains by a fixed maintenance, would be 
greatly over- bala:iced by the inconvenience of giving fo confiderable 
a ſhare of its property to a fociety independent of it. Not 7, 
becaufe no contribution to a public maintenance could be lawfully 
demanded of thofe who are not members of an uneftablifhed church 


* Sec note [E], at the end of this Book, P 
0 
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fo pretending. For in this cafe it would indeed be for maintenance 
of opinions, which they think erroneous; and to which no man can 
be obliged to contribute; as all men juftly may, to that which, 
by covenant and compact, is exprefsly directed to promote the good 
of that civil policy of which they are members. 


II. The fecond privilege the church recerves from this alliance is, 
a place for her fuperior members in the court of legiflature ; which, 
with us, is rue Brshops SEAT IN PARLIAMENT. For as it ne- 
ceſſarily follows (as we fhall fee prefently) from that fundamental 
article of alliance of the State's fupporting and proteéling the Church, 
that the church muft, in return, give up its independency to the flate, 
whereby the ftate becomes empowered to determine in all church- 
matters, fo far as relates to it as a ſociety; as this, I fay, neceffa- 
rily follows, the church muſt needs have its ſuperior members in the 
court of legiflature, to prevent that power, which the ſtate receives 
in return for the protection it affords, from being perverted to the 
church's injury: for the church's giving up its independency to 
the ftate, without referving fome fhare in the legiflature, would be 
making itfelf, inſtead of a fubjeét, a flave, to the ſtate. Beſides, 
without thefe ecclefiaftics, no laws could be reafonably made in 
the court of legiflature concerning the church; becaufe no free 
man, or body, can be bound by laws to which they have not given 
their confent. So that as the church, when fhe entered into al- 
liance, cannot /4/}y, we muft prefume the did not willingly give up 
her independency, without the refervation of fuch a privilege. This 
fhews the neceffity of their fitting and acting in the legiflature, in 
all affairs ecelgſiaſtical. That they fhould act too, when they are 
there, like the other members, in civil matters, is very ufeful to 
the community : as giving additional fanétion to its laws, when 
the people fee that church and ftate have concurred in their 
enacting. 

From this account of the grounds and original of this privilege 
may be deduced the following coROLLARIES : 


x. * That 
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t. That churchmen who fit in the higher houfe of legiflature 
‘6 in confequence of this alliance, are to be conſidered firft, not as 
„ RFPRESENTATIVES indeed, but yet as GUARDIANS or THE 
“ CHURCH : the qualification for the exercife of this office being 
“6 their baronies. They are in the fecond place to be confidered as 
‘ Barons like the other members of that houfe.” For not to al- 
low that biſliops fit as guardians, would be to take away the moft 
ufeful, and even the neceflary end of their fitting, which is, to 
avatch over tke interefis of the church. Beſides, this office implies, 
that the church ſtill continues a ind, though an allied fociety ; 
whereas to fit only as barons ſuppoſes the cHuRcH not only united 
to, but incorporated with, and diffolved in, the srate, while lay 
fees alone are feen to give one and the fame privilege both to the 
fecular and fpiritual lords. 

2. That yet, notwithftanding, thefe churchmen (though they 
€ fit as guardians as well as barons) do not, on the other hand, by 
t virtue of this alliance, conftitute or compoſe any diſtinct or THIRD 
“ ESTATE in parliament.” For this would be attended with all 
the mifchiefs of a contrary extreme, by putting the allied church 
again in poſſeſſion of its independency, while it had a negative on the 
acts of the ftate. And this evil, which no management could pre- 
vent, fo neither could time itfelf remedy: for the union, which is 
in its nature diflolvable, would by churchmen’s fitting as a third 
gate become perpetual ; every eftate of legiflature being effential to 
that government whereto it belongs. But whatever is eflential can 
never be feparated or taken away, without a change in the govern- 
ment itſelf. 

Thefe are the two extremes fo hurtful both to religion and civil 
government, fo deftruétive of that benefit which a rightly formed 
alliance is fitted to produce. Yet the common fyftem hath joined 
thefe two difcordant parts together; and made the bifhops, at once, 
guarcian-barons and a diflinét efate. 

3. A Third corollary is. That as the bifhops’ right to fit in 


“ parliament began with the alliance, fo it muft end likewife with 
44 it.“ 
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sit.” It hath been fhewn that the bifhops fit there, ne guid eccle- 

fia detrimenti capiat : For the church, by this alliance, having given 
up its /upremacy to the ftate, which had now, whenever the grant 
fhould be abufed, opportunities to do her injury, the principal 
churchmen are placed in a court of legiflature, as watchmen to pre- 
vent the mifchief, and to give the church’s fentiments concerning 
laws ecclefiaftical. But when the alliance is broken, and the eftab- 
lifhment diflolved, the church recovers back its fupremacy, and 
from thenceforth the ftate lofing the means of injuring, by having 
no longer a right of making laws for the exterior government of it, 
the church hath no longer a pretence of having guardians in the 
legiflature : nor will the bithops’ baronies remain, to keep them 
there; for thefe tenures will exift no longer than while the church 
continues ¢fablified; it being part of that public maintenance which 
the ftate affigns to the clergy of a church in alliance: and which, 
on the diffolution of that union, reverts back again to the ftate. So 
neither the office nor title of guardian-barons remaining, bifhops of 
the univerfal church have no further bufinefs in any particular 
civil court of legiflature. 

Having thus, in a fummary way, confidered the nature of that 
ſtation which churchmen hold in parliament, as it is DE JURE, 
deducible from the principles of this theory, I fhall now, the fub- 
je& being both important and curious, confider it DE FACTO, under 
the feveral forms it affumed, as the Constirution kept improv- 
ing and refining, till it arrived to that perfection, in which we hope 
long to enjoy it. 

What I have to obferve on the ſubject will be beſt digefted in a 
refolution of thefe three queftions. 

I. Whether the bifhops in parliament now make one of the 
ESTATES there? 


II. Whether they be BARONs of parliament ? 
III. Whether they be rERRñs of parliament? 


Vo. IV. (e) I. As 
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I. As to the firft queftion, it hath been held as a conftitutional 
point, by many of great name, amongft which are Lord Chancellor 
Hyde, Bithop Stillingfleet, and Archbifhop Wake, that the Bithops 
even now compofe an efate in parliament. ‘ Learned and unbiafled 
“© men (fays the firft of thefe eminent perſons), who know the 
6 frame and conftitution of the kingdom, know that the bifhops 
4 are no leſs the reprefentative body of the clergy than the Houfe 
“+ of Commons is of the people *.” And again, {peaking of the 
Bithops’ expulfion from their houfe, he ſays, They who loved 
s the church, and were afraid of fo great an alteration as the taking 
% away one of the three efates, of which the parliament is com- 
4 pounded, were infinitely provoked 4. —— He who looks no 
further than into the prefent face of the conftitution, will wonder 
how fuch a doctrine ever came to be received; fince every circum- 
{tance relating to, and, at prefent, attendant on, the bithops’ feat 
in parliament, manifefts the falfehood of it. They have no negative 
voice, which is effential to an Estate: they have no /éparate 
houfe for conſultation, which hath been long the eſtabliſhed ufage 
of an ESTATE: they are not in numbers fufficient, on the feudal 
ſyſtem, to conftitute an ESTATE. 

If we would know from whence this venerable error hath arifen ;. 
for venerable it is both for the antiquity of it, and for the eminence 
of thofe who hold it; we muft go up to the very cunabula of the 
Englifh conftitution. 

As in the infancy of letters there was no accurate feparation of 
fcience ; fo in the infancy of the Northern Policy there was no dif- 
tinct feparation of ESTATES. 

Till the Norman Conqueſt, the BisHop and the ALDERMAN fat 
together on the bench, in one common judicatory. William made 
a fit end proper feparation of the magiftracy, as the terms of an 
alliance, between the two focieties, require. Which, had it not 
been for an accident of the times, the accumulating ſuperſtition. 


? Hif, of the Rebellion, B. iv. 
+ Life of Edward earl of Clarendon, p. 101, 102, Svo edit. a 
an 
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and the rapacious fpirit of ufurpation in the church of Rome, would 
have been of great advantage to the community, by marking out 
and afcertaining the proper bounds and limits of each society. For 
churchmen were very improper minifters of the crown, to judge in 
caufes merely civil, both from the peculiar nature of their office, and 
the implied prohibition of their mafter ; who himfelf diſclaims all 
temporal jurifdiction. Beſides, the practice of the Bisuor’s fitting 
with the ALDERMAN rendered the original of the former's coercive 
power, there exercifed in a coequality, very doubtful and uncertain. 
As the Alderman’s authority was feen to be from the flate, men 
would be naturally mifled to think that the dsop’s was from the 
church; at a time too, when churchmen allowed fo little to the 
civil magiftrate ; whereas all coercive power being derived from the 
ſtate, and to be exercifed only for its ufe, it is of the higheft mo- 
ment not to have it mifunderftood. From henceforward the 
CHURCH became, in a more juft and proper fenfe than before, oNE 
OF THE THREE ESTATES OF THE REALM. But it was not till 
long after that they became, as properly, AN ESTATE IN PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

For, though the bifhops and prelates fat in Parliament as BARONS, 
and as GUARDIANS of the church, in fpiritual matters, even from 
the Conqueft, yet it was not till the twenty-third year of Edward I. 
that churchmen conſtituted an ESTATE IN PARLIAMENT. They 
and the Commonalty receiving this quality or condition of eftates 
together, from the mode of granting their aids in Parliament; which 
was by taxing themfelves diſtinctly; and fupporting themſelves in 
this right (as appears from all the records) by the exertion of a 
negative voice; a privilege which conſtitutes, and is eflential to an 
ehate in Parliament . And the way of ſummoning the clergy thie 

| ther, 
* ‘When the Efates General of France, a body moft refembling our Parliaments, had 
received its moft perfeét form and ftability under John II, his famous declaration 


concerning its nature and rights (which fome have compared to the Magna Charts 
of his namefake, King of England) begins with an inviolable law, that nothing pro- 
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ther, as an Hate, was by adding the fræmunientes claufe to the 
bifhop’s writ: in confequence of which, the whole body of the 
clergy appeared, partly in perfon, and partly by proxy; the bi- 
fhops, prelates, and the procuratores cleri, compofing this gate. But 
as their principal and almoft only bufinefs was granting fubfidies 
to the crown, it happened, as much on this account, as becaufe the 
three effates fat all together in one place, that the exercife of their 
negative, otherwile than in ecclefiaftical matters, is not fo clearly 
delivered down to us. For, till the latter end of Edward III. the 
eftates of Parliament fat together in one houfe. Till then, they 
debated in common and granted apart: as now, they fit apart and 
grant in common. 

But againft this account of the FIRST ESTATE, it may be ob- 
jected, ** That even while the clergy gave feparate aids in Parlia. 
ment, the lower clergy, at times, were not fummoned.” I an- 
fwer, that this makes nothing againft their quality of an ¢fate; for 
in thofe irregular feafons of the conftitution, the Commons 
themfelves were fometimes neglected, as in the nineteenth year 
of Edward III. 

It may be further objected, that, ‘ according to this fyftem, 
the sECOND ESTATE, confifting of the temporal peers, fhould have 
taxed themfelves, feparately from the THIRD, confifting of the 
Commons; in the manner of the First.” ‘This is true. And in 
fact they ſometimes did thus tax themfelves : though fometimes 
they did not: and there was fufficient reafon for both thefe prac- 
tices. The property of the kingdom might be confidered in two 
lights, as feparated either by their different TENURES; or by their 
ſuppoſed different oRIGINALS. When confidered in the firft light, 
the tenures of the Lords and Commons were fo very unlike, 
that it was no wonder they fhould (as they fometimes did) grant 


pofed there fhould be held of validity that had not the concurrence of three orders, of 
the Clergy, Nobles, and Commons, and that the concurrence of any two only fhould not 
bind the third, which bad refuled it’s confent. 
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their fubfidies feparately and diftinét from one another. But when 
PROPERTY was confidered according to its fuppofed original, one 
part founded in Suman right, and the other in divine, it then di- 
vided itfelf into /ay property and clerical; and the property of the 
Lay Lords and the Commons fell into one of the divifions. Hence 
they found it reafonable to tax themfelves together. But, as was 
effential to ¢fates, the Lords and Commons had a negative on one 
another, in the common propofal. 

Thus was this change in the conſtitution (by the Appi rion of 
a clerical eflate in parliament) Silently and infenfibly introduced. It 
returned as filently and infenfibly to its former model, by a gra- 
dual and unperceived ExcLusIon of this gate. For the clergy, in 
that corrupt feafon of religion, ever aiming at an independency on 
the civil magiftrate, began, in good time, to break in upon this 
new efablifoment; firft by contriving, for the fake of pretended re- 
gularity, to have their grants in Parliament coNFIRMED in their 
synoDs. This was eafily indulged them, being confidered only 
as a matter of form. When they had fo foon gained their point, 
it was not long ere they grew fcrupulous and uneafy about GRANT- 
ING at all in Parliament; and contended warmly for having this 
bufinefs carried, in the firft inftance, into their Synods. But this 
was a more ferious matter. Our kings did not care to truft church- 
men out of their fight; and the wifeft of themfelves began to 
forefee how it might effect their new quality of an gſate in parlia- 
ment. So this pretenfion, for a time, was coolly pufhed. But 
the frequent and urgent neceffities of the crown (of which they 
never failed to make their advantage) encouraged them, at fuch 
junctures, to urge this laft demand with frefh vigour: and the 
monarch, in fuch ſtraits, was more intent to get their ſubſidies, 
than to watch over their encroachments: fo that this, likewife, 
was occafionally fuffered ; as in eaſier times, it was occafionally de- 
nied. However, the clergy having been fo far fuccefsful in their 
aims, as always to confirm, and fémetimes to give, their ſubſidies in 


fynod, the crown found it neceflary that theſe church-afemblies 
fhould 
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fhould be ever at hand to attend parliament, left fcruple or pre- 
tence fhould afford this frf gfate a handle to retard the public iup- 
plies: and therefore at the iame time that the Parliament-writs 
were iſſued, a writ of fummons was now directed to the clergy, to 
aſſemble in fynod, under the new name of a ConvocaTION, as 
they now treated of civil matters; to diftinguifh it from a provin- 
cial fynod, which treated only of /piritual. And to manifeft more 
clearly the change in the nature of thefe ecclefiaftical aſſemblies, 
from the time of Edward II. provincial Parliamentary writs were 
iſſued to the two arch-bifhops, or in a vacancy to the prior and 
chapter, requiring them to fend their mandates to the clergy of the 
province, to fummon them to Convocation, to 4% in the difficult 
and urgent neceffities of the church and REALM. On which account, 
doubtlefs, it was, that in after-times thefe Convocations were thought 
to be irregular if aſſembled out of Parliament-time : and the opi- 
nion appears to be founded. But the clergy were able fencers. 
They knew as well how to take advantage of an adverfary (for fuch 
they almoſt always efteemed the c1vIL POWER) when he was on, 
as when he was off his guard. The Convocation now conftantly 
fitting in Parliament-time, it gave them a pretence more obftinately 
than before to infift on ALWays granting their fubfidies in Convo- 
cation; fince that aſſembly was always at hand to enable them to 
ferve the crown with expedition. 

How foon they fucceeded in this likewife, may be guefled at, 
from what paffed in parliament fo early as the fourth year of Ri- 
chard IL The Commons having offered a certain fum, on condi- 
tion the clergy would give their proportion ; the churchmen bravely 
anfwered, That their grants NEVER HAD BEEN nor ought to be made 
in parliament, Without doubt, applauding themfelves for their 
dexterity in fecuring the honour of their word, by giving the 
name of grant, to the confrmation of it. A covering, flight as it 
was, yet fuiting, well enough, this fummer-feafon of the church. 
But the prelates of thofe times never obtained a favour, which 
they did not employ for a ftep to procure a greater. Thus we 
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have feen how they ufed the indulgence, of /smetimes confirming 
their grants in Convocation, to extend their claim of ways cən- 
Arming them: And, from this latter allowance, how they were en- 
couraged to afk the privilege of fometimes making their gra: its in 
Convocation : which when imprudently connived at, they pro- 
ceeded, in a little time, to claim the right of always making them 
there. With what fuccefs they accomplithed all this may be feen 
above, where they declare, as if they had ingroſſed to themiclves 
the gift of memory as well as languages, that their grants uever 
bad been, nor ought to be made in parliament. 

But, fo the clergy granted, the indigent monarch was litt'e de- 
licate about the manner how. He thought he had fully fecured 
the main point, by always fummoning a Convocation along with 
a parliament. But he was out in his reckoning: the clergy were 
not to be fo ferved. They appear to have been ill at cafe while 
labouring under this badge of civil dependency, the neceſſity of 
granting when the other efates did. They therefore at length 
aſſumed, not only, that they ought to grant no where out of Con- 
vocation, but that, in it, they thould grant but when they them- 
felves pleafed, as their own content, they pretended, was neceflary 
to bring this Convocation together. In the weak reign of Richard 
II. Courtney, archbifhop of Canterbury, plainly tells the King 
himfelf—Credimus quod Clerus convocari non valeant, nif feripfimus pro 
eodem*, By a dextrous pafs of hand, trying to eftablifh this zſurped 
right on a former contefled one; by counfounding the new provin- 
cial Convocation, called for civil matters, with the old provincial 
Jynods, convened only for fpiritual. 

It is true, that by this conduct, they loft as much of their 
legal ground on one fide, as they had gained of their gſurped, on 
the other. For when they had poſſeſſed themfelves of the power 
of granting only in Convocation ; and claimed to aſſemble that 
Convocation when they themfelves thought fit, they had no longer 


See note [F], at the end of this Book, 
a pre- 
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a pretence of being an ¢fate in parliament. But their canoniſts 
had warned them of the danger of parting with any thing they had 
once got. So that trufting to what ftood them in more ftead than 
their own clerkfhip, the ignorance of the laity, when in the fourth 
year of Richard IL they had, as we have feen, affirmed In VERBO 
SACERDOTIS, that their granis never had been, nor ought to be, made 
in parliament, and thereby fairly abolifhed their gfaigſbip in parlia- 
ment, they did not fcruple, in the twenty-firft of the fame reign, — 
to pray the King, that fince divers judgments were undone HERETOFORE 
Sor that the clergy were not prefent, they might appoint fome common 
prottor with fuficient authority for that purpofe. They confided in 
their logic, and were not deceived. They defire they may be {till 
acknowledged an ¢fate in parliament, becaufe they had been one, 
HERETOFORE. And the demand was granted: for what court could 
refift the force of fuch an argument ? 

By what hath been faid, the reader may now underftand, that 
fince the time of Edward J. there have paſſed three periods, in the 
courfe of which, the clergy exercifed this right of taxing them- 
Jfelves. The firft was when they did it in Parliament only. The 
fecond, when they did it fometimes in Parliament and fometimes 
in Convocation. The third, when they did it in Convocation 
only. Under the two firft they were, without all queflion, a civil 
efate in Parliament: under the laft, a civil eflate only in Convocation, 
which they continued to be all the time they taxed themfelves in 
that place. But when they had given up this right to the com- 
munity, they ceaſed to be a civil eflate even in Convocation: and 
from thenceforth were no other than reprefentatives of the church 
in their /ynods for fpiritual matters. And in quality of a cvil efate, 
were reduced back to what they were before the time of Edward I. 
AN ESTATE OF THE KINGDOM. Very properly diftinguifhed 
from an eflute in parliament or in convocation, notwithſtanding bi- 
ſnop Stillingfleet’s reafoning to the contrary : Who fays,—* That 
“then the three flares aïe not REPRESENTED in parliament.” 
For this is a miftake. No efate can fit in parliament but for 
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their TEMPORALS : and the clergy, fince they ceafed to tax them- 
felves, have been reprefented for their temporals, by the Commons ; 
whofe members are chofen by the clergy and lay-people promif- 
cuoufly, according to their refpective properties. It is true, this 
anfwer would be defective, were the temporalities of the clergy of a 
diftin& nature from thoſe of the laity, as was the doctrine in the 
times of fuperftition, when a certain confecration of one part of 
them, and 2 divine defignation of the other, fanétified their pro- 
perty, as it did their perfons. But the clergy have long fince be- 
come both wifer and honefter. They own their poſſeſſions to be 
a property derived to them from the fame civil fource with that 
of the laity ; that it is all of the fame fpecies ; and confequently may 
have the fame reprefentation. But the learned prelate’s phrafe is 
curious An ¢flate REPRESENTED in parliament, for, an eftate 
Sitting in parliament: but the impropriety was unavoidable. The 
churchmen in parliament were, at this time, too few to be 
called an efate, he therefore chufes to call them the reprefenta- 
tives of an cfate. 

Acarn: I cannot fee (fays bifhop Stillingfleet) how it can be 
“¢ avoided but the bifhops in parliament muft be one of the three 
46 efates, unleſs a Convocation fit.” And then ] ſuppoſe his mean- 
ing is, that not the bifhops alone, but they, with the reft of the 
clergy, make the frf of the three ęſtates in parliament. His whole 
reafoning being founded on this miftaken principle, that it is now 
effential to the Britifh conftitution that its parliaments fhould be 
compofed of THREE ESTATES. At leaſt, he muft fuppofe, that 
fince there was once three gates in it, no change has been made in 
the conftitution ; no fuch change having been proclaimed. But 
this change, we fay (as important as it is) is a matter which may 
be done in filence, and by degrees, as well as fuddenly, and with 
much noife. 

To return: the time when the clergy ceafed to be a civil efate 
in Convocation is well known ; for the /Era of their giving up the 
right to tax themfelves is in every man’s memory. But the precife 
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time of their ceafing to be an ¢fate in parliament cannot be fo well fixed. 
It was certainly at the time when they no longer gave in parliament, 
but in convocationonly. Yet, when this was, is not eafy to be found. 
For they gained their point, as we obferved above, gradually, and 
ftep by ftep. Firſt, they grew importunate to have their grants in 
parliament, confirmed in convocation, When they had got thus far, 
they tried for the privilege of granting ia convocation. This was 
not fo eafily obtained : however, occafionally, it was indulged. So 
that, for a courſe of years, they fometimes granted in one place, 
and fometimes in another. At length they gained the point they 
were ever aiming at from the firft; to be allowed to give their fub- 
fidies always in convocation, From thenceforth the clergy, no 
longer granting in parliament, were no longer any glate there. This 
precife time, for the reafons juft given, is not likely to be afcer- 
tained; yet one would think that the {mall number of the clergy 
which afterwards came to parliament, would have pretty well 
marked it out. And fo indeed it would, but for that perverfity and 
wayward ambition in the clergy, who would needs continue an 
efate in parliament, though, by perfifting to grant only in Convo- 
cation, they had transferred their efate/bip (together with their fub- 
miffion) from parliament to that other place: and the præmunientes 
claufe continuing (as it ftill does) to run the fame, in the bithop’s 
writs of fummons to parliament, fupported them in this abfurd 
idea. However though, occafionally, they fat in numbers like an 
gate, fome think, as late as Henry VI. yet from the time (as well 
as we can guefs) that the clergy granted only in convocation, they 
gradually paid their attendance in parliament, in fewer and ftill 
fewer numbers; till at length none came thither except the bifhops 
and greater prelates. But, indeed, it was no wonder the clergy 
fhould indulge this notion of their being ftill an late in parlia- 
ment, even after they had refufed that fubmiffion and fervice of 
granting in parliament, which was the only thing that made them 
fo; it is no wonder, I fay, they fhould be fond of this notion, 
fince the two other eflates appear to have been long under the fame 
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delufion, with regard to thefe prelatical deferters. For the clergy, 
as we faid, coming from thenceforth (except when their ufurped 
claims were in danger) in fmall numbers to parliament, the fpeaker 
of the Houfe of Commons 21 of Richard IL. required that the clergy 
fhould conftitute a proxy to parliament ; becaufe, fays he, Divers 
‘6 judgments and ordinances have been repealed and annulled, for 
é this reafon, that the sTATE of the clergy was not pre/ent in par- 
& liament at the making of them“. The fpeaker’s political 
logic not reaching to this truth, that when the King and Parlia- 
ment had confented that the clergy fhould grant their parliamen- 
tary fubfidies in convocation, they were no longer a STATE in par- 
liament, but a STATE in convocation only, On the fame miftaken 
principle, it continued a cuftom long after, for the Houfe of Lords 
to adjourn themfelves on thofe days when the bifhops and prelates 
were to be abfent in Convocation, as wanting, at fuch times, this 
imaginary EstaTE. Nay, the whole LEGISLATURE, the King 
and parliament, even down to the time of Elizabeth, continued, 
in their public acts, to give the name of an efate to the clergy in 
parliament. 

Tuat the names and Forms of things fhould remain the fame, 
long after the things themfelves have ceafed or been abolifhed, will 
appear nothing ſtrange to us, when we reflect, how adherent and 
tenacious the people, in all times and places, have ever been of 
old modes and fafhions. Efpecially when we obferve further, that 
their governors have generally found it for their interefts to com- 
ply, in this matter, with the people’s humours and tempers. So 
that when a conflitution hath undergone a change, not by violence, 
but by flow and inſenſible degrees, OLD NAMES AND FORMS have 
ſtill continued; and kept their ground fo long that, at length, 
for this very reafon, the change itfelf hath been called in queftion. 


© Archbithop Wake obferves, that to the sth of this King the writs to the clergy 
ran to do as well as to cogſent; from the sth only to confest, reducing (fays he) their 
power to a mere matter of conſent. But is not confenting and diffenting, deing; and does it 
not imply that their confent was thought neceſſary, as an fare g 
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Nay, when the conftitution of a fiate hath been totally changed, 
and even by fudden violence, as was that of the republic of Rome 
to an imperial tyranny, fo fond were that people of old names, and 
fo apt are all people to take names for things, that the ufurpers 
found a neceffity, and found their account in that neceffity, of 
having NOMINAL Confuls, Pretors, Tribunes, &c. according to the 
old republican forms. 

We need not wonder then, that when the clergy, fo lately as 
Elizabeth, were called, by the feveral ftatutes of her reign, an 
gate in parliament, there fhould have been ever fince ſeveral par- 
ticulars of great name, both amongft the clergy and laity, fome 
with good faith, and ſome without, who have perfevered in con- 
tending for this imaginary gate. Not all, for the fake of the 
clergy : The conftitution has engaged the care of many, who find- 
ing the records fpeak fo frequently of THREE ESTATES in parlia- 
ment, and feeing from many of the circumftances, occafionally en- 
forced above, that the clergy could no longer be one of them, they 
have, in order to make out three eflates in parliament (eflential, as 
they falfely fuppofed, to the conftitution) made the King himfelf 
the FIRST ESTATE, in direct oppoſition to the very nature and 
genius of all FEUDAL governments. 

Thus have I endeavoured, by a plain hiftorical deduction of facts, 
to clear up a very embroiled affair: in itfelf of importance ; but ne- 
ceſſary to be explained, if we would diſcourſe intelligibly on the 
two next queftions, which I promifed to difcufs. 


Il. The firft is, in what capacity the Bifhops now fit in the 
Houfe of Parliament, when they are no longer an ESTATE there? 
Whether as PRELATES of the church, or as BARONS of the realm, 
or both ? 

The Houfe of Lords compofe two fovereign aſſemblies; a fupreme 
court of judicature with the king at the head ; and an ESTATE of 
legiflature. The bifhops fit in this ſupreme court of judicature as 


BARONS OF THE REALM. In the Saxon times, indeed, they held 
their 
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their temporalities in frank almoigne: but the Conqueror, much 
againft their will, changed that tenure into daronage, by fubjecting 
them to all the fervices of lay-baronies. The conftitutions of Cla- 
rendon go upon this principle, and declare that the bifhops fit as 
barons in the fupreme court of judicature. ARCHIEPISCOPI, EPIS- 
„ copi (fay the Conftitutions) et univerfæ perſonæ regni, qui de 
‘6 rege tenent in capite, habent poſſeſſiones fuas de rege, ficut 
„ BARoNIAM, et inde refpondeant et ficut cæferi barones debent 
s interefle judiciis curiæ regis."—On thefe Confitutions, Nar. 
Bacon obferves, and rightly, that they were made by the Lords 
in their judicial capacity. The Conftitutions are formed upon the 
principles of the FEUDAL LAW, which directs, that barons of 
the realm only fhall compofe this court. Indeed, according to 
the nature of civil government in general, as well as of the Feudal in 
particular, none but barons for their temporalities, whether lay or 
ecclefiaftical, can fit in fuch a court of juftice.—— As minifters of 
Chrift, or as fucceflors to the apoftles in the government of the 
church, no bifhop has any civil juriſdictien belonging to his office. 
Who made me a judge cr divider amongft you? fays their divine maf- 
ter. So that whatever civil juriſdiction churchmen have, they de- 
rive it all from the civil power : and from this power of the Feudal 
kind, ecclefaftical barons are invefted with right of judgement in 
that fupreme court. 

It is otherwife in the legifiative part of this high aſſembly. There, 
the bifhops fit as PRELATES OF THE CHURCH, in behalf of religion ; 
nothing being more confonant to right reafon, in a Chriftian coun- 
try, or more effential to an alliance between church and flate, than, 
that certain of the fuperior clergy fhould be of the higher court of 
legiflature: not as reprefentatives of the church, any more than lay 
lords are reprefentatives of the fate, but as members fimply of each 
fociety, yet, at the fame time, as GuARDIANS of each, reſpective- 
ly. But with this difference, that as the temporal lords are or- 
dained to watch over the civil interefts primarily, and the religious 
intereſts in the fecond place; fo the fpiritual lords are to intend 
the religious interefts primarily, and the civil, only in the fecond 
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place. Lay and ſpiritual lords belonging to both focieties ; but be- 
longing to them in the varying modes of relation above explained : 
the indifpenfable qualification both of the MAGNATEs and the PRE- 
LATI to bear this fhare in legiflation, being their BARONIES. 

That this is the fenfe in which the Englifh conftitution con- 
fiders the bithops’ feat in this high court of legiflature appears from 
the old cuftom, in the vacancy of a fee, to fend writs to the 
GUARDIAN OF THE SPIRITUALITIEs to attend parliament: a plain 
declaration, that government confidered the bifhops in parliament 
as ecclefiaftical prelates fitting in behalf of r ligion, rather than as 
barons: for, the barony, at this period, is, as it were, in abeyance, 
While churchmen made a third eftate in parliament, the bifhops 
fat as BIsmors, properly fo called, and Barons: ever fince, they 
have fat under the more general idea of PRELATES, or fuperior 
churchmen, and Barons ; as bifhops now do in the Germanic diets, 
where they fit as prelates and princes of the empire. 

This will affift us to appreciate the value of Lord Chief Juftice 
Hate’s opinion concerning biſhops in parliament, as we find it in 
a manufcript treatife touching the right of the crown, communicated 
to me by a friend. By which it appears, that his not properly 
diftinguifhing between the court of judicature, and the gate. of 
legiflation, in the House or Lorps, hath fpread over his difcourfe 
much inaccuracy and confufion. His words are thefe :———** The 
“ bifhops fit in the Houfe of Peers by ſage and cuffom, which I 
‘6 therefore call ufage, becaufe they had it not by exprefs charter, 
‘6 for then we fhould find fome. Neither had they it by tenure; 
“ for, regularly, their tenure was in free-a/ms, and not per baro- 
“ niam, and therefore it is clear they were not barons in reſpect of 
40 their poſſeſſions, but their pofleflions were called baronies, becaufe 
they were the poffeflions of cuftomary barons. Befides, it is 
‘6 evident that the writ of fummons ufually went elecio & confirmato, 
40 before any reſtitution of the temporalties; fo that their poffef- 
« fions were not the cauſe of their ſummous {as it was in part, and 
“t but in part, in the cafe of fome abbots.] Neither are they 
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“ barons by prefcription ; for it is evident that as well the lately 
‘6 ereéted biſhops, as Gloucefter, Oxon, &c. had voice in parliament, 
and yet created within time of memory, and without any fpecial 
words in the erection thereof to entitle them to it. So that it is 
“6 a privilege by ufage annexed to the epifcopal dignity within the 
“ realm; uot to their order, which they acquire by confecration ; 
“ nor to their perfons, for in reſpect to their perfons they are not 
‘6 barons, nor to be tried as barons, but to THEIR INCORPORATION 
“ and dignity epifcopal.”—The bifbops fit in the Houfe of Peers by 
ufage and cuflom. This is obferved, to fhew a difference between 
their right, and the right of the Lords-temporal. He gives two 
reafons for his affertion. 1. Becaufe it is not by exprefs charter. 
2. Neither by tenure; for that, REGULARLY, their tenure was in 
FREE ALMS, and not PER BARONIAM. His firſt reafon is allowed; 
but then it includes many Lords-temporal, who fit by zſage and 
cuflom. His fecond reafon is more to his point, but not true; for 
though during the Saxon times they held their poffeffions in free 
alms: yet, as the learned Chief Juftice well knew, this tenure was 
changed by the Conqueror (along with the conftitution itfelf) into 
the tenure per baroninm. Now, becaufe they once fat, and not for 
their tenures, does it follow, that they cannot fit at prefent for 
their tenures, which give a right by ufage and cuftom? The 
clergy were once the firft eſtate in parliament. Would the great 
man have allowed it to follow, that they are fo now? It is with 
regret that I take notice of a piece of management and argumenta- 
tive fineffe, iu the moft candid of all writers.—REGuLARLY (fays 
he) their tenure was in free alms. If inftead of, regularly, he had 
faid, anciently, the phrafe had been exact, and the propofition true. 
But then it would not have ferved his purpofe. Regularly (fays 
he) their tenure was—this, though a kind of jargon, is to infinuate 
however, that regularly their tenure is. Vet this being vitibly falfe 
(becaufe the Conqueror changed what regularly was—free alms; 
into what regularly is—per baroniam), the good man chofe rather 
to infinuate, by an obfcure phrafe, what he would not afirm in a 
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But further, to fupport his fecond argument, he obferves, that 
the bi pops writ of ſummons usuALLY went electo & confirmato, leſere 
any réflitution of the temporalities. And for a good reafon; but a 
reaſon which makes nothing for his point; though this he did not 
fee, from his not chuſing to diftinguith between the lords’ juridical 
and kgiflative capacity. In the latter, we have fhewn, that the 
bifhops fit as prelates and guardians of the church, and not as 
barons; though their qualification to fit in a court of legiflature is 
their baronies : in the former, they fit as barons. But the principal 
branch of parliamentary bufinefs being the legiflative, the juridical 
being only occafional, we eafily underftand how it came to pafs, 
that the fummons usuaLty went eleto & confirmato, This leads 
me to obferve (as it tends more clearly to explain this matter) that 
the practice of the great officer of ftate, who iffues thefe writs, has 
been, fometimes to fend them before the reflitution cf the temporali- 
ties ; fometimes after; juft as each happened to conceive of the 
biſhops right in general; or to diftinguifh concerning the exerciſe 
of it, in the two diftin& courts, in particular. 

The learned Chief Juftice gives his fecond argument this further 
fupport. Neither are the bifbops, barons by prefeription, for the lately 
erected biſbops, as Gloucefler, Oxon, &c. bad voice in parliament, and 
yet, created within time of memory. But furely, if the temporalities 
of the oRDER be baronies by prefcription, as his argument feems to 
allow, then, in all reafon and common fenfe, thofe members of the 
ORDER, lately formed, are, by the very erection of their bifhop- 
ricks, partakers of all the rights of barons by prefcription, enjoyed 
by their elder brethren: and this, on the very principles of the 
learned Chief Juftice himfelf: who, in conclufion, tells us, they 
derive all from their INCORPORATION and epifcopal dignity. But we 
know that all the members of an incorporated body enjoy the fame 
rights and privileges in common. This fhews the true reafon of a 
fact which the learned Judge ſeems to lay ſome ftrefs upon, where 
he obferves that in the creation of the new erected biſhops, there 
are no fpecial words in their erection to intitle them to the rights of 
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barons by prefcription : for now, we fee, even on the learned Law- 
yer’s own principles, there was no need. 

From all this defective reaſoning he thus concludes. —S that it 
is a privilege by ufage annexed to the epifcopal dignity within the realm, 
not to their order, which they acquire by confecration. He means, 
they fit as d:fbops of the church of England, not as biflops of the 
univerfal church. ‘This is true when meant of their feat in the 
court of legiflature only. He goes on—the privilege is not annexed 
to their perfons, for in refpeët to their perfons, they are NOT BARONS. 
It hath been here evidently fhewn, that THEY ARE, unlefs per- 
fonality be feparable from office or title; and that the privilege of 
fitting in the high court of judicature is annexed to their daronies ; 
which daronies are a QUALIFICATION for their fitting in the court 
of legiflature ; though in this court, the privilege of the bifhops (to 
{peak in the chief juitice’s own language) be IMMEDIATELY an- 
nexed to epifcopal dignity within the realm. 


III. The laft queftion is concerning the PARLIAMENT ARY PEER - 
AGE of the bifhops. For fuch is the perverfity of oppofing parties, 
and their equal propenfity to fall into contrary extremes, that while 
fome churchmen, on the one hand, will ftill have the bifhops an 
ESTATE in parliament, although it hath been extinguifhed long 
fince ; fo on the other, fome laymen feem unwilling to allow, that 
the bifhops are even peers in that place, though long poſſeſſed of 
this uninterrupted title; at all times, recognized by our dings and 
parliaments themfelves. By thefe, they are declared to be—PEERSs 
of the land—veers of parliament.—EERs of the reaim. In the 15th 
of Edward II. when the parliament reverfed the judgement of the 
Spencers, one caufe by them aſſigned was, Becauſe the Lords Spiri- 
tual, who were PEERS, affented not to it. In an act of 25 Edward III. 
intituled, 4 Bifbop’s Temporali:ies hall not be frixed for a coverit, 
this reaton is given Sith they be pegrs of the land, the king, 
“àc” in the 21ft of Richard IL they are called Peers of tie 
Realm. Peers in Parliament, and Peers cf the Kealn in Parliament, 
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And when the Commons prayed, that archbifhop Arundel might 
be put in fafe-cuftody, the king’s anfwer was, That be would be 
advifed, becaufe the impeachment touched a peer of the kingdom *. 

But perhaps it will be ſaid, That fome change in the confti- 
tution may have deprived the bifhops in particular of their PEER- 
AGE; as it did churchmen colleétively, of their ESTATE in par- 
liament: although the NAME of peer (like that of gate) might be 
long in ufe, even after the thing itfelf was loft and abolifhed.” To 
this J anfwer, that the change in the conftitution, whereby church- 
men loft their efate in parliament, has been fully explained: It 
will be incumbent therefore on the enemies of the bifhops’ peerage 
to thew what change it was in the conftitution which deprived 
them of this latter title +. As they are not likely to do this, 1 hall 
proceed; and firft, it may be afked, what mighty reafoning it was 
which difpofed them to conclude, shat bifbops were not peers in par- 
liament. For as to the late offer of an argument, that PEERAGE 
belongs only to HEREDITARY baronies,” it was urged under an 
entire forgetfulnefs of the nature of feudal tenures. The greater 
lay fiefs, long before they became hereditary, were only PERSONAL, 
for term of years or life. But the authentic argument is this, 
66 That in capital cafes, the bifhops are not tried by the Peers, but 
by a Jury of the Commoners: and that they themfelves cannot fit 


= See, for further proof of this point, Selden’s Privileges of the Baronage. Wilkins’s 
edit. p. 1538 
+ For I do not ſuppoſe that a declaration of the Lords not long before the confufions 
of the civil wars in the time of Charles I, to be found at prefent (I do not know by 
what confufion of ideas) amongſt the fanding orders of the Houſe, will be judged of force 
to make fuch a change. Mr. Selden, who, by order of the Houfe of Lords, drew up a 
colleBtion touching the privileges of the peers of parliament, ſeems to refer to, and to confute 
that Harding order, in his fecond chapter, concerning privileges of the ſrcend hind, in the 
following words It hath been doubted whether the fame law (by which temporal 
‘ barons are to be tried by their peers in parliament) be in cafe of trial of fpiritual 
„ barons or no. And in that doubt one /pecial argument, amongft others, hath been 
made from the name of peers, Some concluding thus, /piritual barons are no peers; 
1 therefore not te be tried by their peers, But it is plain and true, the fpiritual barons are 
* peers; the teſlimonies juftifying them to be fo are very frequent.” | 
étain 
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ein judgement upon the Peers, when it proceeds to the lofs of life 
‘6 or members.” 

The reafoning, we fee, ftands on this falfe PRINCIPLE, that the 
title of Peer ia Parliament depends on their judging and on their being 
judged, Now granting, for the prefent, that the principle is true, 
it will by no means follow, that thefe premiffes infer the conclu- 
fion, that therefore the bifhops are not peers in parliament. For 
though, in capital cafes and of blood, they try not, neither are they 
tried, in the manner which thefe men imagine to be effential to 
peerage, yet in mifdemeanours they have the common right and 
privilege of trying and being tried like the lay lords. If therefore 
the argument hath any ftrength, which concludes that the bifhops 
are not peers, becaufe they neither try nor are tried in carital 
cafes of blood; it is equally {trong when it concludes, on the other 
hand, that they are peers, becaufe they try and are tried in cafes of 
mifdemeanour. From all this, my logic teaches me to infer, that the 
reaſoning which concludes both ways can conclude neither. 

But, a truth laid down under the fecond head, and iu forced by the 
daws and confiitutions of Normandy, might teach men to reform their 
logic on this occafion. 

Barones (fay thefe Conftitutions) autem per PARES fuos debent 
judicari*. I argue then in this manner—All Barons (according 
to the feudal law) have a right to be tried by their peers. The 
bifhops are acknowledged to be Barons; therefore they have a 
right to be tried by their peers. This is common fenfe. But 
what name now fhall we give to this diftorted reafoning. The 
bifhops are not tried by barons, therefore they are not peers! The 
rules of good reaſoning require that our adverfaries’ premiſſes fhould 
have a very different conclufion.—The biſbops are not tried by barons 
therefore they are not barons. But the misfortune was, their baronies 
were acknowledged; and therefore they had only that mis-fhapen 
fyllogifm to truft to. In a word, it was not the trial, it was the 
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barony which made the PEER. But why fhould we ftand quarreling 
with the form of the argument, while the argument itfelf is defti- 
tute of all fubftance. The vanity of it may be fhewn in very few 
words. It is only defiring the learned Reader to recollect, how it 
came to pafs that the bithops’ right of trying, and being tried by 
their peers, in capital cafes, fell into difufe. 

In the times of church tyranny and fuperftition, the clergy, now 
become all powerful, amongft their many ufurpations, claimed 
this, an exemption from the civil tribunal: for, ferving two maf- 
ters, and both unfaithfully, they foon learned the trick of efcaping 
the Kino’s juftice by fheltering themſelves under their ſpiritual 
head, the pope. The clergy had provided largely for lay-rogues 
of all kinds; who, in old pagan afylums, new-chriftened, ſanciu · 
aries, and fpread over the whole land, might fafely defy the juftice 
of the laws: and they thought it hard not to have one place of re- 
Juge for themfelves. This, partly through the ignorance, partly 
through the fuperftition of the ftate, though it had long ſtruggled 
againft this new fpecies of treaſon, was, by the time of Henry IV. 
become a legal doctrine. This king would have had Sir W. Gaf- 
coine, a man of great probity, and knowledge in the laws, arraign 
archbifhop Scroope ; whom the fovereign had taken in arms, fight- 
ing againft him. But the Chief Juftice told his mafter, ‘ that, by 
the conftitution, neither his highnefs, nor any one by virtue of his 
commiſſion, could be authorized to fit upon the life of a biſhop.“ 
However, the king procured another judge who was lefs fcrupulous ; 
and by his aſſiſtance this metropolitical rebel was condemned and 
executed. Though he is faid to be the firft bifhop who ſuffered 
death in England by the fentence of civil judges. And the Pope 
did all he could that the firft bifhop fhould be the laft; for he ex- 
communicated thofe who were concerned in the impiety of that 
fentence. Thus the matter ftood till the dawnings of the Refor- 
mation. And when afterwards the bifhops returned to their obe- 
dience, and a willing ſubjection to the civil power, the lay peers, 
once irritated, never fince thought fit to forget this infult on their 
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peerage; but left them to apply for juftice where they could. 
Though I am inclined to think, that when Henry VIII. had ex- 
tinguifhed the papal authority in England, he would have reftored 
the bifhops to that high privilege of peerage, the being hanged by 
the Lorps, had not the firft epifcopal criminal been bifhop Fisuer, 
his moft inveterate and perfonal enemy. And when once there 
was a precedent to try a fpiritual peer by commoners, the old re- 
fentment ftill frefh in the House would do the reft. 

The other epifcopal claim of exemption, the not fitting on their 
Peers in capital cafes, has a more certain and determined original: 
although it arofe from the fame treafonable principle, which en- 
couraged them to defert the civil laws, and adhere to the ecclefiaf- 
tical. Archbifhop Lanfrank had, in a fynod at London, procured 
the following canon of the council of Toledo, to be received amongft 
the ecclefiaftical laws of this realm: a canon founded in hypocrify, 
and a feigned fhew of fuperior mercy and purity—* Ut nullus 
s epifcopus vel abbas feu quilibet ex clero hominem occidendum vel 
6 membris truncandum judicet, vel judicantibus fuæ authoritatis 
„ favore commendet.” Henceforth the bifhops, in fuch cafes, to 
prevent the danger of incurring what, in the language of canonifts, 
is called an 1RREGULARITY, begged leave to withdraw. This at 
firft was hardly granted, and with much reluctance, both by king 
and parliament, as it was a declining of the fervice of their tenures ; 
a mifdemeanour, on the feudal ideas, of a very high nature. Yet 
here again they got another triumph over the ftate; and the Con- 
Alitutions of Clarendon eftablifhed them in this ufurped privilege 
likewife. < Archiepifcopi et epifcopi, ficut cæteri barones, debent 
„ interefle judiciis curiæ regis quouſque perveniatur ad diminue 
“ tionem membrorum vel ad mortem.“ However, this conftitution 
(we fee) in its firft and principal intention is pofitive; and negative, 
only in its fecond and inferior. They are required to fit in judge- 
ment, and only indulged to withdriw when the fentence proceeds 
to lofs of life or member. But we may be fure, it was not in the 
intention of the bifhops, while they were extending their ece/efia/- 
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tical privileges, to give way to the lofs of any of their civil, They 
took care therefore, when fuch judgement was to be given, to offer 
(together with their regue# to withdraw) a protest that their with- 
drawing was an INDULGENCE, not an xxcrus ion. And that this 
might be kept in perpetual memory, they required it to be regiſtered. 
In this they call themfelves pares regni; and their right to sit 
STILI., jus paritalis. So little did they forefee, after all this cau- 
tion, that their PEERAGE could ever be called in queftion, from 
their afking leave to obferve the canon of Toledo. 

This is a fair and true account of matters of fact; from whence 
arofe the cuftom of bifhops to withdraw, on the trial of peers, 
when the fentence came to lofs of life or member; and of their 
being fent themfelves to an inferior tribunal, when charged with a 
capital delinquency. Which yet, is not given to infinuate the juf- 
tice or equity of reftoring them now, in thefe happier times of 
Gofpel light and liberty, to thofe rights, which they themfelves 
had abandoned. Perhaps true policy may require that that defer- 
tion of the fervice of the ftate, and that refufal of civil ſubjection, 
fhould, for example’s fake, be branded with a lafting punifhment, 
to deter bad churchmen, in all future times, from wantonly iuſult- 
ing the powers and prerogatives of fociety*. Yet ftill, this rea- 
fonable juftice fhould not be abufed, by extending the punifhment 
to a deprivation of that dignity which the bifhops never gave up, 
but always claimed, and, what is more, was, by fovereign autho- 
rity, always acknowledged. 

This account opens our way (which is all that is intended by it) 
to the diſcuſſion of the laft queftion ; Of the bithops’ PEERAGE; 
by fhewing, in the firſt place, that theſe yupicraL RIGHTS in part 
loft, and in part contefted, were not of effential concern to their 
peerage, in the original Feudal Conftitution, but acceffary only to 
it; and occafionally arifing from it. Spelman, who went upon 
thefe ideas, diftinguifhes very rightly, the zeres (as they were, 


* See note [G), at the end of this Book. 
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at firft) generically confidered, from the PARFS CURIÆ, as they 
were afterwards fpecifically underftood. The former, he thus de- 
fines, “ PARES dicuntur qui acceptis ab codem domino, puta rege, 
feudis PARI LEGE vivunt.” The other, thus, PARES CURIÆ 
funt qui in eadem curia PARI FUNGUNTUR POTESTATE.—EJUSDEM 
curiæ jucicEs’—But, part lege vivere, he makes of the very 
effence of the PEERAGE in all feudal conftitutions. If ever, there- 
fore, our prelates endangered their peerage, it was when, fubmitting 
to canons againft laws, they acknowledged the Pore for their Seig- 
neur Suverain; and fo, were not, like the lay-peers, Jub pari lege. 
But wh-u they returned to their obedience, and that obedience was 
ACCEPTED, their right of peerage was again rectum in curia. 

Nay fhould we admit, that the rights, privileges, and prero- 
gatives of the Englifh peerage (both legiflative and juridical) ftood 
all upon one original and equal footing ; yet the lofs of one or two, 
out of many (if that indeed were, as it is not, the cafe) could 
never deprive thefe partial fufferers, of their peerage. 

Indeed, in that other kind of pecrage, amongſt the egual people of 
a vicinage, where they derive their title from the common exer- 
cife of a fingle right only, viz. the trying, and being tried by, one 
another, whoever lofes this right, lofes his rural peerage. But 
where the title is derived, as in this fovereign peerage, from the 
exercife of many common rights and prerogatives, the lofs of one 
(efpeciaily if the TITLE, as here, was not derived from that onc) 
cannot, while he enjoys all the reft, deprive him of the name of 
peer, any more than the lofs of an arm can deprive the lofer, of 
the name of man; which was derived to him from the donation of 
many efential parts, which he ftill poffefies; analogous to thofe 
effential parts in legiſlation, ſtill enjoyed by the lords ſpiritual. For 
the rights exerciſed by the ſupreme court of legiſlature are the 
effential prerogatives of the peerage, not thoſe rights exercifed in a 
fupreme court of judicature, annexed to parliament. On this plain 
diftinétion, arifing from the firft principles of common fenfe, it 
was, that our incomparable SELDEN apparently went, when he 
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declared it as his opinion, that the bifhops’ ceafing to claim or to 
exercife any part of their juridical power did not deprive them of 
their PEERAGE. 

But the DENIAL of the bifhops’ peerage, for the reafon here 
affigned, is a novel conclufion, how refpectable foever become by 
the quality of thofe who lately deduced the conclufion, and of thofe 
who more lately fupported it. The peerage of the bifhops hath, 
by all the ANCIENT PARLIAMENTS, been invariably and incon- 
teftably acknowledged, even then, when their right, and the ex- 
ercife of that right, in trials by peers, ſtood juft as it doth at pre- 
fent. So little conception had thofe ancient barons (who beft knew 
the nature and privileges of their own tenures) tl. at the bithops’ 
claim of exemption from the civil tribunal, and licence to follow a 
canon againſt law (though the barons difputed both) could at all 
cffe&t their prerogative of peerage. To give one example out of 
many. In the protgſtation of the clergy, 2 Richard II. they call 
themfelves pares regni—cum ceteris ditii regis paribus —meaning the 
lay-lords. This protefation was enrolled in full parliament by the 
king’s command, with the affent of the lords temporal and come 
mons; and fo became a compleat srarute. It is further to be 
obferved that, in this parliament, the lords temporal were all- 
powerful. 

What hath been hitherto faid hath gradually opened to us the 
true principles on which this queftion muft be finally decided : To 
{peak out, The argument employed (and no other has been yet 
advanced) for this DENIAL of the bithops’ peerage, ſtands on a 
mere EQUIVOCATION. The term PEFR is ambiguous: it fignities 
either, the egual inhabitants of a certain diſtrict, who enjoy, in 
common, a right of trying one another, by a ſelect number, called 
a jury; which fort of PEERAGE arole out of the old Germanic 
conftitution ; or elfe it fignifies, the magnates, the patricii, who fit 
in the fupreme court of parliament, as the great council of the fove- 
reign; and this PEERAGE arofe out of the later FEUDAL conftitu- 
tions. Now the denial of the bithops’ peerage, which is of the 
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feudal kind, is only fupported by an argument drawn from the 
nature of the peerage of the Germanic kind; in which no other 
privilege than the right of trial gave the title. Whereas in the 
Seudal peerage, the matter of juridical trial did not fo much as come 
into the original idea of it: as we fhall now thew. 

Feudal Peercge arofe from the common enjoyment of the privi- 
leges belonging to a BARONY ; the firft and moft effential of which 
was the right of fitting in the great council of the fovereign, con- 
vened for the difcuffion of public affairs, and aſſembled in the 
high court of parliament, with the monarch at their head. Dicun- 
tur PARES CURIÆ [fenatoriz] (fays Spelman) quod in curia domini 
illius cujus funt vafalli, parem babent poteflatem. But the King being 
the fountain of Jusrice, as well as Honour, he conftituted in this 
aſſembly his ſupreme court of judicature as well as of legiflation. 
Yet that this did not come into the firft ideas of thefe fovereigns, 
who created the FEUDAL PEERAGE, appears from the more early 
definitions of the title. 

The word peer or par, in the feudal language, when applied to 
the Magnates, fignifies, in its original, men who hold of the fovereign, 
by one common tenure, and under the fame fervices, thofe higher 
fees, called baronies. In the parliament of Northampton, held by 
Henry II. the bithops challenge their peerage under this idea only: 
and under this idea it was allowed them. ‘ Non fedemus hic 
epifcopi, fed barones. Nos BARONES, Vos BARONES (fay they to 
the Lords temporal) pares nie sumus.” This was no new logic. 
For in the old Englith and French writers, BARON and PEER or 
par, are always ufed as fynonymous * or convertible terms. And 
with what good reafon, Du Cange tells us, where he fays, PARES 
EXINDE APPELLATI UNIUS DOMINI CONVASSALLI. Hence, in 


What much contributed to their being anciently ufed as /yxonymons terms was that 
a feudal peerage and a feudal terure were diſtinctly liable to the fame fervice, namely, 
Lomege. Thus hiftory tells us, that Philip Duke of Burgundy performed three homages 
to Charles VI. of France; the one for his peerage, the other for Burgundy, and the 
third for Flanders. 
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the feudal law, par integer is he who holds a whole fee: and mi- 
per, he who holds but half. That this was the effence of the 
feudal peerage, and the thing in which it originally confifted, ap- 
pears likewife from the ancient oath of a peer of France, given us 
by Ducange, where nothing elle was exacted but ‘ fidelity to the 
“ King and crown of France; a promife to give him faithful 
„ counfel when afked, and to keep Ais fecrets and their own . 
Thefe were the pares convaffalli. Afterwards, when their court of 
judicature received a more regular and fettled form, the oath was 
enlarged; and then, as he tells us, theſe words were added to it— 
to render—/a juflice au pauvre comme au riehe. And now the barons 
became PARES CURIÆ [juridicæ] as well as PARES CONVASSALLI ; 
the King’s equal judges, as before his egual vaffals. 

A fupreme court of judicature, in its firft and effential idea, includes 
the duty (as the oath exaéts) of rendering jufice to others, the poor 
as well as rich, But the members of this court being themfelves, 
like others, obnoxious to juftice; and it being unfuitable to their 
dignity to come juridically before their inferiors; it was thought 
moft agreeable to equity, that they fhould be tried by their peers, 
in their own court: juſt as, by the Germanic conftitution, all the 
inhabitants of the vicinage of equal rank did try, and were tried 
by, their fellows; for whofe ufe and credit, the feudal term of 
PEERS was borrowed; and is thus transferred to them, in this law 
of Henry I. Unufquifque per PARES fuos judicandus oft, et EJUSDEM 
PROVINCIÆ. But it was not that circumftance of trial amongſt 
the Lords, (a conſeguence of their equality) but the equality itfelf, 
ariſing from their baronies, which gave the title of PEERS to lords 
of parliament. So that the definition of PEERAGE formed from 
the circumftance of trying one another, is a mere modern notion, 
fprung from men’s confounding the feudal peerage with the Gere 
manic. 

Ducance had fo little conception that the PEER and BARON 
were different dignities, that he calls thofe men peers, indifferently, 
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who were either ſummoned to the great council of the King, or thofe 
who fat in judgment in the /upreme court of judicatures Vox 
*¢ utraque (fays he) eadem notione paſſim ufurpata legitur pro ma- 
«s joris dignitatis vaſſallis, qui VEL IN ConsiLIUM adhibentur a 
66 domino AUT rege, vel cum eo, PARIUM LITES DIJUDICANT “.“ 
Conformably to this ufage, the common name for a baron, as we 
have obferved, was peer, both amongit the old French and Engliſh 
writers. 

In conclufion, what is here faid will inſtruct us, (which was 
the point aimed at) to judge of the accuracy of that diftinétion, 
which ALLOWS THE BISHOPS TO BE LORDS OF PARLIAMENT 
BUT NOT PEERS: fince it hath been fhewn, “ that none but ġa- 
rons in parliament are lords there; and that darons and peers are 
the fame.” 


III. To return. The third and laft privilege the church gains by 
this ALLIANCE, is the being intrufted with juridiction afifled by co- 
aflive power, YOR REFORMATION OF MANNERS. It follows from 
one of the preliminary articles of this alliance, shat the church foould 
apply its bef influence in the fervice of the fate. But there is no way 
in which this influence can be fo effectually applied as by a jurif- 
diction of this kind. In {peaking (in the firft book) of the natural 
defect in the original plan of civil power; and (in this book) of 
the motives the ftate had to feek an alliance; it hath been fhewn, 
that there is a numerous fet of duties of smperfec? obligation, which 
human laws could not reach; and feveral of perfec? obligation, 
which, by reafon of the intemperance of the ſenſual appetites, 
(from whence the breach of thofe duties proceeds) thofe laws could 
not effectually inforce ; as their violence yielded only to the influ- 
ence of religion. Now the good of fociety requires that 14/2 
fhould be reached and inforced : but the endeavours of civil courts 
(for of private ſocieties for the reformation of manners, the mention 
is too abfurd) have always proved ineffectual : it was neceſſary 


* Giof. p. 137. 
R 2 therefore, 
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therefore, that, in an eftablifhment, an ecclefuflical juriſdiction in- 
trufted with coactive power fhould be erected by the ſtate, for a 
JSuccedaneum to the civil judicatures. And indeed the ſenſe of thofe 
wants and defects which thefe courts do ſupply, was the principal 
motive of the ftate’s feeking this alliance. So that the abolition of 
SPIRITUAL COURTS (as they are called) would fhake the very foun- 
dation on which the eftablifhment is erected. On the other hand, 
the church having now given up her fupremacy, fhe would, without 
the acceffion of this authority, be left naked and defencelefs, and 
reduced to a condition unbecoming her dignity, and dangerous to 
her fafety. 

From hence we deduce thefe CoRoLLARIES, 

1. THAT no matters of opinion; nor any civil matters, which 
the temporal courts can conveniently inſpect, come within this ſpiritual 
Juriſdiction. 

Nor matters of opinion. Becauſe the church cannot lawfully 
exercife (though it were given her) coactive power over conſcience. 
And becauſe, what is thus given, the ſtate had no right to beſtow. 
1. We have fhewn in the former book, that all coactive power is 
unfitly and unjuftly applied by the church to its own ſervice. But, 
punifhing opinions is fo applying it: And we have fhewn, in this 
book, that the ftate lent this coaétive power to be employed in the 
ftate’s fervice: For the church therefore to employ it in punifhing 
opinions, which is ufing it in her own ſervice, is defeating the 
end for which it was communicated. 2. The ftate had no fuch 
power to beftow: For no one can give that to another which be 
hath not bimfelf. And we have proved, that the ftate hath nothing 
to do with opinions. In both cafes, indeed, we admit an excep- 
tion : the church hath an adherent power of expulfion for not com- 
plying with its formulary of communion: and the ftate the fame 
power of coercion for oppofing any of the three great principles of 
natural religion, mentioned in the firft book of this difcourfe. But 
then thefe exceptions affect not the reality of the poſition, that an 
ecclefaflical court, endowed with coattive power, bath nothing to do 

with 
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with opinions. For, fo far as reſpects the church's inherent power 
of expulfion, when not attended with civil detriment, it is the 
fame it was before the union. On other accounts there is a dif- 
ference ; for, fince the union, no one can be expelled for not com- 
plying with its formulary of communion without the ftate’s con- 
fent, as will be fhewn in its place. And, with regard to thofe 
opinions which concern the fundamental principles of natural Religion 
which the ftate hath an inherent power to reftrain, the exercife 
of that power is of fo great moment and importance to the ftate, 
that it would not be fafe to intruft it in any other hands: be- 
fides, it is very liable to abufe when exercifed by /piritual courts ;. 
a danger not likely to be incurred while in the civil: For the 
former have many temptations to confound thefe principles with 
thofe of their peculiar modes of religion; the latter fcarce any at 
all. Nor ought ecclefiaftical courts to expect this power, becaufe 
it is what temporal courts can commodioufly exerciſe. Which 
comes in with the other part of the divifion of thofe matters that 
belong not to ecclefiaftical jurifdiétion : namely, civil matters, which 
temporal courts may conveniently infpec?. Theſe, we fay, can never 
belong to an ecclefiaftical jurifdiétion. It hath been fhewn, that 
this court was erected as a ſuccedaneum to the civil, to take cogni- 
zance of ſuch actions as the civil could not reach, or could not re- 
medy. And we may be affured that nothing lefs could have in- 
duced the ftate- to confent to its erection. For the parting with a 
fhare of its juriſdiction is not a matter of indifference ; but, indeed, 
confidering how liable it is to abuſe in other hands, a real evil; 
which, before the ftate could be perfuaded to incur, it muft be fa- 
tisfied a greater evil would be thereby avoided: and the fuffering 
thofe tranſgreſſions, which itielf could not conveniently and effec- 
tually reftrain, to go unpunifhed, was that greater evil. A fs 
therefore was providently chofen. From hence it is very evident, 
that the (tate could never intend to put thofe things under ecclefi- 
aſtical juriſdiction, which fell moft conveniently under its own. 
Becauſe here was an evil incurred: and no greater, yea none at all, 

avoided.. 
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avoided. Apparently, it was on this principle that the famous 
Ba Ac rot went when he ſaid, Non eft laicus conveniendus - 
** coram judice ecclefiaftico, de aliquo quod in foro feculari deter- 
c minari poflit & debeat v. Beſides, for ecclefiaftical courts to en- 
grofs matters which belong to the civil jurifdiétion +, as it can 
poſſibly have no good uſe, may very poflibly be attended with this 
further evil of inviting and encouraging the church to aim at more 
power than is confiftent either with her own good or the good of 
the ſtate. But if criminal caufes, as they are called, which civil 
courts can commodioufly take notice of, belong not to the church’s 
jurifdi@tion ; what pretence hath the to the inſpection of civil caufes, 
or the determination of private property? The great founder of her 
religion faid, wHO MADE ME A JUDGE OR DIVIDER BETWEEN 
you ? And what he would not affume to himfelf, he would hardly 
beftow upon his minifters. And that the ftate fhould ever intend 
to give the church what was the peculiar right of the temporal 
courts, is as difficult to fuppofe. We muf conclude then, that 
fuch cuftom, wherever it is found, was derived, not from the rea- 
fonable laws of this alliance, but from the authority of old papal 
ufurpations. And in this light it was regarded by that great and 
wife legiflature under Edward VI. when it took MATRIMONIAL 
and TESTAMENTARY caufes from ecclefiaftical courts, and RE- 
sTORED them tothe civil. How the ufurpation of fo extenfive a ju- 
rifdiétion firft began is not difficult to apprehend, on reflecting upon 
what hath been before faid concerning the methods the ftate made 
ufe of, by the aid of ailied religion, to add a fanétion to its civil 


45. e. 2. 

+ Supereſt ultima appellationum fpecies, quæ locum habet cum jura regis et regni 
aut jurifdi@ionem ſecularem iu exercendis litibus de actione reali, etian adverfus 
clericos, & de omnibus omnino adtionibus adverſus laicos, preter mere fpiritualia, 
aliqua judicum ecclefiafticorum interlocutione & judicio violari contingit. Plane æquum 
effe concilium Lateranenfe fub Innocentio INI. exiftimavit, ne ambæ jurifdiétiones præ- 
fcriptos terminos egrederentur, neu, prætextu libertatis eccclefafticæ, epifcopi fecula- 
rium jura invaderent. Marea, l. iv. e. 21. F. T. 

inſtitutes. 
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inftitutes. For thus marriage, a civil compact, being of the higheft 
importance to fociety, was, in order to give it the greater ſanctitx, 
made à religious one, by being confined to the adminiftration of 
the clergy. And fo far all was well. But from thence, the clergy, 
by degrees, took occafion to draw into the church’s juriſdiction every 
civil matter which aroſe between the two fexes from that compact, 
the rites of which they adminiftered. And from this example may 
be feen, what bad work /piritual courts cut out, (not for themſelves, 
indeed, but for their neighbours) when they ufurp the determina- 
tion of civil caufes. For here, though the voice of nature and 
the oracles of God concurred to pronounce, in fome cafes, as in 
adultery, a DIVORCE ; yet, on the idle fancy, or crafty pretence, 
that marriage was a SACRAMENT, they boldly ventured to contra- 
diet both, and to pronounce the contract, when not void 46 initio, 
indiffoluble. 

Ecclefiaftical jurifdiétion, therefore, with coactive power, neither 
extending to matters of opinion, nor yet to mere civil concerns; we 
muft conclude that it was given soLELY FOR REFORMATION OF 
MANNERS *, From hence it appears with how juft policy our 
conftitution hath fubjeéted all forts of diſſenters from the efta- 
blifhed church, to this jurifdiétion. For the ftate’s care of re- 
formation of manners extending to all its members of whatever 
denomination, no ſect can pretend confcience for fuch an exemp- 
tion. 

2. Another corollary is, that the erection of thefe courts does ner 
exempt the clergy from civil jurifdittion. For as to what is purely 
epifcopal, that is, fpiritual, in the prelate’s office, his fuperinten- 
dency over the clergy of his diocefe, there is no need of a court of 
judicature to affift him in the difcharge of it. A very unfit inftru- 
ment of paftoral care, in the opinion even of the canon-law itfelf, 
which fays, ‘* Episcop1 fe debent fcire PEsBY TEROS, non dominos, 


N. Bacon, in his Difcowr/s, p. 44, holds that eceleſiaſtical courts were in their 
osiginal, cnly pro refermatione morum, 
“ nec 
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ac nec debent in clerum DosIINARI : epifcopus fe fedente · non per- 
s mittet prefbyterum ftare. Epifcopi noverint fe magis conſurtudine 
% quam difpenfatione prefbyteris majores *.” 1. It hath been fhewn, 
that ecclefiaftical courts were not erected for the fake of the church, 
but of the ftate. They cannot therefore take cognizance of the civil af- 
fairs of the clergy; becaufe shat would be employing their juritdic- 
tion to their own purpofes. 2. It hath been fhewn they were erected to 
take care of thofe things which civil courts were incapable of inſpect- 
ing: but all caufes that relate to the clergy, whether criminal orcivil+, 
civil courts may infpe& : and not to bring the firft of thefe before the 
temporal courts, but to allow them a jurifdiétion diftinét from the 
reft of their fellow-fubjeéts, would be the occafion of much mif- 
chief to the ſtate: As not to bring the other before the fame com- 
mon tribunal (the chief of which caufes concern their ecclefiafti- 
cal revenues) would in time create miftakes about the original of 
thefe revenues; which being derived from the ftate, there feems 
to be no other way to preferve the memory of that derivation, than 
by providing that all difputes concerning them be determined by 
the civil judicature f. 

3. A third corollary is, that ecclefafical courts go invariably by 
the rules and maxims of the municipal laws of that flate to which the 
church is united; that the forms of procefs and judiciary proceeding be 
borrowed from the crvil courts; and that appeals to thefe, from the 
courts ecclefiaftical, be allowed, in all cafes. The ftate muft needs 
intend, when it prefcribes and defines the power it communicates, that 
that power fhould be exercifed according to the RULES and MAXIMS 


® See note [H], at the end of this Book. 

+ Enimvero quia clerici, non tantum qua clerici, fed etiam qua cives funt, fpec- 
tantur in republica, legibus principum tenentur—poteitatem regiam a clericis, qua funt 
clerici, et a rebus omnino fpiritualibus ct mere ecclefiafticis arcemus, preterquam fi 
ad tucndos canones exerceatur. Marca, I. ii. e. 7. F. T. 

1 Que de bonorum ecclefiaflicorum poſſeſſione, fructibus, & plerumque etiam de 
proprietate oriuntur lites, apud magiſtratus feculares diſceptantur. Marca, is prfu · 


tione fecunda, F. T. 
22 
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ilſelf obferves in the civil courts; and obferved there, as moft con- 
ducive to juftice, equity, and the eafe of the parties. For this 
care of its ſubjects in civil courts, it could never be fuppofed to 
throw off when it fent them to an ecclefiafticil juriſdiction. 

It muft likewife be fuppofed to intend, that this power fhould 
be exercifed by the fame FORMS oF PROCESS and judiciary proceeding 
which itfelf employs in the civil courts : becaufe this is the fureft 
way of preferving the memory of the original and dependency of 
the ecclefiaftical*. On which account too, there is a propriety in 
the judge of this court’s being a LAYMAN by civil appointment +. 
On the contrary, for ecclefiaftical courts to adminifter their power 
and regulate their proceedings on foreign forms, rules, and maxims, 
is acting as if independent on the NATIVE, or fubjeét to a FOREIGN, 
JURISDICTION. , 

That there fhould be appeals from thefe courts to the civil, in all 
cafes, is as evident. 1. Becaute it is of the nature and condition of 
all inferior courts to be appealed from, to a fuperior. 2. Becaufe 
ecclefiaftical courts, not fo ſubjected, would effect an independency on 
the civil power. And, 3. Becaufe they would foon erect themſelves 
into tyrannies. And it is obfervable, that, even in the moft un- 

friendly 


# By the parliament called in the firft year of Edward VI. it was enacted, that all 
proceſſes ecclefiaftical fhould be made in the king’s name, as in writs at the common 
law ; and that all perfons exercifing ceclefaftical juriſdiction fhould have the king’s arms 
in their feals of office, 

+ See 26 Hen. VIII. c. 3. . 

t Ac primo quidem de appellationibus, que vulgo abuſu dicuntur—quz tractatio 
cæteras antecedere debet ; quia tuitio regia otioſa eſſet & reliqui libertatum articuli 
facile labefactarentur, nifi canneéterentur hoe uno vinculo—Non omittendum eft reges 
noſtros aliquando, etfi nullis precibus ecclefiæ Gallicanæ interpellati eſſent, novitates a 
Romana curia adverfus aliquos mores introductas, legibus fuis & magiftratuum execu- 
tione repulitle, ob detrimentum quod inde regni tranquillitati inferri poterat—Apud 
Hifpanos obtinet, ut epifcopi & clerici, qui mandatis regiis non obtemperant, feu ad 
impertiendam tuitionem contra vim judicum ecclefiaflicorum in caufa ecclefiaftica latis, 
five ad repellendam invafionem, quæ fit a clericis adverfus juriſdictionem ſecularem, aut 
ob quamcunque aliam graviorem contumaciam, jure civitatis, feu naturalitatis regni 

Vor. IV. 8 priventur, 
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friendly feafons of our conftitution, thefe appeals had a free courſe, 
till obſtructed by the ftatute of circumſpecte agatis in the time of 
Edward the Firſt. 

Thefe are the privileges, which, through the conceffion of the 
ftate, the church gained by this alliance. 


II. Let us fee next, what privileges, through the conceffion of 
the church, the ftate gained by it. Thefe, in a word, may be com- 
prifed in its SUPREMACY IN MATTERS ECCLESIASTICAL “. The 
church refigning up ber independency, and making the magiftrate ber 
SUPREME HEAD, without whofe app - obation and allowance fhe can ad- 
minifler, tranfaët, or decree nothing +. For the ftate, by this alliance, 
having undertaken the protection of zhe church; and protection not 
being to be afforded to any community, without power over it, in 
the community protecting; it neceflarily follows, that the civil 
magiſtrate muſt be fupreme. Protection is a kind of guardianfhip : 
and guardianfhip, in its very nature, implies fuperiority and rule, 
The charge therefore of protection, without a right of SUPREMACY, 
is giving the ftate no better an office, than that of PUBLIC execu- 
TIONER OF THE DECREËS OF THE CHURCH : In which high ftation 
we find thofe ftates to be advanced that are moft enflaved to the 
papal power. But further, when the ftate, by this convention, 
covenanted to afford the church protection, that contract was made 
with a particular church of one denomination, and of fuch deter- 
mined doctrine and difcipline. But now that protection, which 


priventur, & ftatim a regno expellantur, fuifque reditibus ſpolientur. Non quidem, 
inquiunt illi, per modum juriſdictionis ordinariæ quæ in clericos regibus non competit, 
fed poteflate quadam politica & œconomica, ut decent Covarruvias & Bodavilla, & omnes 
Scriptores Hifpani. Marca, in pref. prima, & Liv. e. 9, & feq. F. T. 

Ex Theodofii Imperatoris litteris ad Synodum Ephefinam patet focietatem & cogna- 
tionem quandam intercedere inter religionem et rempublicam ; ad principis ſtudium 
pertinere ecclefiaftici atus æque ac imperii pacem ; regii muneris efe ut eum firmum 
de inviolstum præftet ex omnium confenfu, pietatis religionifque finceritatem tueatur, 
curetque ut eorum qui clero adfcripti funt emendata fit caftigataque vita. Marca, I. ii. 
cx F. T. 

Ÿ See note [1}, at the end of this Book. 
might 
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might be advantageous to a ftate in union with fuch a church, 
might be difadvantageous to it in union with one of a different 
doctrine and difcipline : therefore, when protection is given to a 
church, it muft be, at the fame time, provided, that no alteration 
be made in it, without the approbation and allowance of the ftate *. 
Laftly, the ftate having endowed its clergy, and beftowed upon 
them a jurifdidlion with coactive power, theſe privileges would create 
an imperium in imperio, had not the civil magiftrate, in return, this 
Supremacy of the church +. 

The three principal branches of which are thefe; and becaufe 
they have been often difputed, we fhall now endeavour to explain 
and fupport them. The firft is, 


1. That no ecclefiaftic of the eflablifhed church can exercife bis fanc- 
tion without the magifirate’s approbation and allowance, Becauſe the 
doing otherwife is an act of fovereignty in the church, and of inde- 
pendency in the clergy. But here we muft be careful how we 
think the magiftrate, by virtue of this branch of the /upremacy, can 
make or conf-r the character of prieft or minifier; or even himfelf 
exercife that office J. This was not, nor cou be, given him by the 
convention : 1. Becaufe it anfwers no reafonable end or purpofe. 
All the poffible advantages arifing to the magiftrate by hir fupre- 
macy, being fecured by his having the ExERCISE of the minifterial 
function abſolutely under his direction. So that to interfere in 
MAKING the character, would be impertinent. 2. Becaufe this 
power directly tends to the deftruétion of a church as a fociety : 


* See note [K], at the end of this Book. . 

+ Carolus Magnus, præter caufas pietatis, motus etiam fuit ad cit% ibu-nda liberali 
manu bona ecclefiis, ob utilitatem reipublice, exiftimans nimirum epifcopos fan tius ob- 
ſervaturos fidem promiflam—Ex quibus probatur quoddam jus nov.m r. ibus quæſitum 
fuiffe ob naturam bonorum quibus ecclefia fruebatur. Marea, l. viii. e. 19. F. T. 

t Imperatorem præfidere humano generi dignitate, fed in perceptione ſat rament . 
rum facerdotibus fubdi; legibus principis, quantum attinet ad ordinem publice difci- 
pling, parere religionis amiſtites, fed in erogandis myſteriis & in cœleſtibus facramentis 
principem ordinc religionis a facerdotum judicio pendere, &c, Marca, L ii, c. 1. F. T. 
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the effence of which, as we have fhewn, is, to have officers and 
minifters of its own creation. Therefore, the giving up this right 
to the magiftrate would not be a convention of alliance, but an act 
of incorporation, abforbing and diflolving the church into the ftate. 
This confequence, the enemies of a church, as a fociety, are fo 
well aware of, that, in order to bring on its diffolution, they prin- 
cipally labour to inforce this point, that the magifirate may csnfer and 
exercife the facred funélion and character. So that to interfere in 
making the character would be unjuf. 3. Becaufe this power would 
in thofe religious focieties, where the founders themfelves have di- 
rected the manner of conferring the facred character, be efteemed 
the violation of a divine right: fo that to interfere in making the 
character would be impious. 

On the whole then we muft conclude, that the office and cha- 
racter of the clergy is madè and conferred in the very way it was, 
before the alliance; whether the method was of divine appoint- 
ment, or of human: The exerciſe only of that office, when thus 
made, being under the magiftrate’s direction. i 

The opinion of Chief Juftice Hare, in the tract before quoted, 
will, 1 fuppofe, add weight to what is here delivered. 1. The 
s power (fays he) of ecclefiaftical order is not derived from the crowns 
neither is it fo conceived to be; but fo much as is not fuperfti- 
* tious, is derived from Chrif. Hence it is that the powers of 
order are not in themfelves, nor, as to the efficacy of them, con- 
“ fined to any diocefe or precinét. 2. The determination of the 
+ exercife of thofe powers of order to time, place, perfon, manner 
“ of performance, is derived from the crown; ex. gr. the pre- 
*¢ fcribing who fhall be a. biſhop; the extent of his dioceſe; the 
*¢ circumfcription of him under pain of contempt to act his powers 
‘ of order within thofe limits; theſe are powers originally inherent 
ttin the crown. 3. The power of the keys, in foro confcientia, 
“s which is not properly a juriſdiction, becauſe it is without any exter- 


nal coercion or change in the party. This is nor derived from 
“ the 
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«c tae crawn, but from a higher commiffion. 4. All power of ex- 
** ternal juriſdiction is originally in the king, either formally to exer- 
4 cife, or at leaft virtually to derive ; which is evident *.” Under 
this head is to be referred the king’s right of nominating to the 
greater benefices, which, before the alliance, were elective, and in 
the body of the church +. 


II. The fecond branch of this fupremacy is, That no convocation}, 
rnod, or church aff mbly, Lath a right to fit without the exprefs per- 
miffion of the magifirate: nor, when they do fit by virtue of that per- 
miffion, to proceed in a judiciary or legiflatrve manner, without a Je- 
cial licence § for that purpofe; nor to impofe their atts, as authorita- 
tive, till they bave received bis confirmation ||: Whether it be for de- 
creeing matters of difcipline ; or for condemning, by expultion, for 
matters of doctrine ; or laftly, for correcting manners. That the 
church cannot aſſemble in fynod, under the magiftrate’s ſupremacy, 


© MS. Treatife touching the Right of the Crown ; communicated ut fupra. 

+ See note [L], at the end of this Book. 

À See the Stat. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. 

§ Alio etiam, eoque eximio jure, utebantur principes in prafcribendo judiciorum 
ordine, quæ in fynodis a fe indictis peragenda erant. Hine profectum eft, ut præcipuos 
magiſtratus delegarent qui conciliis intereffent, non folum ut vis publica & tumultus 
atcerentur, fed etiam ut ab epiicopis cognitionum ordo fervaretu:r-—Tanta autem feveri- 
tate hac in parte a conciliis obedicntiam principes exigebant, ut fi præſcriptum fibi judi- 
ciorum ordinem egrefla ſuiſſent, quicquid neglecta cognitionis lege decretum foret, in 
irritum mitterent, ut patet ex Theodofii refcriptis adverfus ſynodum Ephefinam latis— 
Frincipes aliquando futpendebaut prior is fynodi judicatum nova fynodo indicta, quod 
factum eft a Thi odofio in caufa Neftorii.—Neque acta ſynodorum reciderunt nifi ad affe» 
renda mandata que dederant, quorum contemptus lædebat auétoritatem publicam : 
neque executionem rerum judicatarum fufpenderunt, nifi ob canonum violationem, e qua 
fcandala & diffentiones oriebantur. Marca, . iv. c. 3, 4. F. T. ‘ 

n Sufñiciant, opinor, ea qua: diximus, ut difficilibus & morofis ingeniis perfuaderi 
poſſit, magnam regibus auétoritatem competere ad convocanda concilia—Confirmatio 
canonum decernenda eſt a principe, cum cognitione caufæ ; quandoquidem ei vim legis 
pablicæ in regno tribuit acceptatio & confenfus principis, tanquam capitis populorum, 
de confirmatio etiam, tanquam priucipis qui fuperiorem non agnofcit. Marca, I. vi. 
e. 17—22. F. T. 

without 


* 
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without his permiſſion, is evident. Bzcaufe, before the alliance, 
the power that follows the fupremacy and independency of the 
church, was exercifed in thoſe aflemblies. To fuffer fuch therefore 
to meet, after the union, without licence, would be virtually giving 
up his.fupremacy, and acknowledging it to be now, as before, in 
the church. That when aſſembled it cannot proceed in a judiciary 
or legiflative manner without exprefs and particular licence to act, 
and without confirmation of its decrees, is plain from hence: 
1. Becaufe, in its judiciary capacity, the church hath already one 
jurifdiétion, with coactive power, granted to it, called the d/bop’s 
court. To give it other fixed and ftanding judicatories would be 
both unneceffary and unfit. Unneceffary, becauſe the biſhop's courts 
are fufficient for the common ufes of the ftate; and, for rare and 
uncommon cafes, an OCCASIONAL JURISDICTION is fufficient. Unfit, 
becaufe the giving two fixed and perpetual judicatories with coac- 
tive power, would be intrufting the church with more temporal 
authority than, even under the magiftrate’s supREMACY, would be 
confiftent with the ſafety of civil government. 2. Becaufe in i:s 
legiflative capacity, the decreeing matters of difcipline, and con- 
demning, by expulfion, for matters of doctrine, cannot be done in 
alliance without the conſent of the ftate *. 

But it appears, on the other hand, a great error to imagine 
fuch aſſemblies, when legally convened, to be either uſeleſs or mif- 
chievous. For all churches, except the Jewifh and Chriftian, 
being Auman policied focieties, of the nature of which, even the 
Chriftian, in part, partakes +; and all focieties, without exception, 
being adminiftered by human means, it muft needs happen that 


* —Nimirum ad regem pertinere jus convocandi ceclefiam Callicanam, proponendi 
materiam quam in conventu agitari voluerit, examinandi res in eo decretas, eafque, fi 
vitum fuerit expedite, approbandi, earumque executionem jubendi—Nunqnam difcedere 
oportet ab hac certiflima regula, deliterationes Ecclefiz Gallicanæ conſiderari non poffe 
aliter quam velut coafilium regi datum, eafque executioni non poffe mandari abique 
confenfu & confirmatione ejus, Marca, l. vi. c. 34. F. T. 

+ Sce Hooker's Eccl, Pol. 
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religious focieties, as well as civil, will have frequent occafion to be 
new regulated, and put in order. Now though by this Alliance 
of Church and State, no new regulations can be. made for church 
government, but by the ftate’s authority ; yet ftill there is reafon 
that the church fhould be previoufly confulted, which we muft 
ſuppoſe well ikilled (as in her proper bufinefs) to form and digeſt 
fuch new regulations, before they come before the confideration of 
the civil legiflature*. Acting otherwife is changing this, which 
is a federate alliance, into an incorporate union; where, indeed, the 
practice is different; For in an incorporate union of two ſocieties, 
one of them is loft and diffolved i in the other; by which means, all 
the power in queftion devolves upon the furvivor +. But, in a fe- 
derate alliance, the two focieties ftill fubfift intire ; though in a fub- 
ordination of one to the other: in which cafe, it feems agreeable 
to natural equity, that no alterations in church government be 
made without the joint confent of both. If it fhould be faid, that 
ecclefiaftics are placed in the civil court of legiflature for that pur- 
pofe, I muft beg leave to diflent. It hath been fhewn, they 


+ Quæri poteft an ex eo quod fuprema canonum protectio ad regem pertinet, fe- 
quatur cum jubere pofle ut obferventur, non expectata etiam fententia ecclefiz Gallica- 
nz. Certum quidem ett earum conftitutionum obfervationem fore fan@iorem, fi con- 
fiderentur cum generali cleri confenfu— Nihilominus æque ccrtum eñ regem ex fen- 
tentia concilii fui, quod auget & minuet prout ei lubet, poffe latis edictis decernere ut 
canones obferventur, ac circumftantias & modos neceffarios addere ad faciliorum eorum 
executionem five etiam ad veram corum mentem explicandam, eofque accommodare ad 
utilitatem regni. Ad probationem autem hujus auctoritatis extant exempla omnium im- 
peratorum chritianorum—Utuntur adhuc en jure reges chriftianifimi. Nam licet 
tomos deliberationu.n cleri Gallicani recipiant, ex tamen tantum ſpectantur velut 
confilium & oratio ad principem, vulgo appellata rememffrauces. Dein rex decernit id 
qaod lubitum iph fuerit, five refpondendo in margine tomi, ut vulgo fieri confuevit ; 
five etiam per ediĝum. Præterea reges noftri condunt conftitutiones pro condenda po- 
litis ecclefiaftica ad executionem canonum; neque ullam cujufl.bet cætus fententiam 
rogant quam fui concilii, quod ex perfonis ccclefiaficis & jeculatibus conſtat. Marca, 
J. vi. c. 36. F. T. 

+ See nore [Mj], at the end of this Book. 
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make no diftinét estate there: and, confequently, are not repre- 
Jentatives, but guardians only of the church; to watch over its wel- 
fare, and to be always at hand to carry on a mutual intercourfe 
of good offices between two focieties fu clofely allied. And there- 
fore, there was no abfurdity in that cuftom, which continued dur- 
ing the Saxon government, and fome time after, which admitted 

_ the laity into ecclefiaftical fynods; there appearing to be much 
the fame reaſon for laymen's fitting in convocation, as for church- 
men fitting in parliament. 

As for the mifchiefs arifing from fynodical affemblies, by their 
heats, quarrels, and divifions, it is owned they are great. So as 
to have occafiôned the civil magiftrate to fufpend them for a long 
time together. Nor is this a late exertion of the prerogative, 
We find Archbifhop Azſelm complaining that William Rufus would 
not allow any ecclefiaftical fynod to be called for thirteen years toge- 
ther: which, upon the matter, took in that king’s whole reign. 
But then we mutt confider, that thefe quarrels have all arifen from 
not having had their original and end, under an eftablifhment, pre- 
cifely determined. As appears from the couſtant ſubject of their 
quarrels; which have always been about the power and extent of 
their privileges and jurifdiétions. And we may venture to affirm, 
that fynods convened, and meeting, on the principles here laid 
down, cannot poſſibly be pernicious to the ftate, or iruitlefs to the 
church. I fay, we may venture to affirm this, when fuch a man 
as Hooker charaXtcrifes religious councils and fynods in the follow- 
ing manner; A thing whereof God's own bleſſed fpirit was the 
“ author, a thing practifed by the holy apoſtles themfelves, a thing 
t: always afterwards obferved and kept throughout the world, a 
‘ thing never otherwife than moft highly efteemed of, till pride, 
ambition, aud tyranny, began by factions and vile endeavours to 
fs abufe that divine invention, unto the furtherance of wicked pur- 
“ poles. But as the juſt authority of civil courts and parliaments 
“is not therefore to be abolifhed becauſe ſometime there is cun- 
“ ning ufed to frame them according to the private intents of men 

over · 
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“ over-potent in the commonwealth: fo the grievous abufe which 
‘6 hath been of counfels fhould rather caufe men to ftudy how fo 
‘¢ gracious a thing may again be reduced to that firft perfeAion, 
‘ than in regard of ftains and blemiſhes fithens growing to be held 
‘ for ever in extreme difgrace *.” 


III. The third confequence of this fupremacy is, That no member 
of the eftablifoed church can be excommunicated, or expelled the fociety, 
without the confent and allowance of the magiſtrate 7. For expulfion 
being an act of fupremacy, it muft needs be authorifed by him 
with whom the fupremacy is now lodged. Befides, did the church 
retain this power under an eftablifhment, nothing could hinder but 
that it might extend to the fupreme magiftrate himfelf: and how 
abſurd it would be for the body to expel the head, any one may 
judge. That our ancient conftitution thus reftrained the exercife 
of this power appears from the old writ of quare excommunicavit . 
But then it is to be obferved, that excommunication for doéfrines 
and matters of opinion, even when authorifed by the ftate, mutt 
ftill (the ftate having nothing to do with the care of fouls, nor 
the church with the care of bodies) as before the union, be free 
from civil cenfures or inconveniencies ; other than accidentally befal 
the expelled perfon from a Téf-law, in thofe ſtates where the pro- 
tection of the church, and the peace of the ftate, require its affif- 
tance. Different in this, from excommunication for immoralities ; 
which, under an eftablifhment, hath den and juftly civil 
cenfures annexed to it §. 

From 

L. 1. f. 10. 

+ Incontentionibus de jurifdidione ecclefiaftica & ſæculari, ultimum judicium aſſeritur 
fupremæ curiæ regni, licentia adempta epifcopis jus fibi cenfuris & excommunica. 
tionibus dicendi—Unde fequitur regem nec regios magiftratus aut officiales excom- 
municationihus vel aliis cenfuris eam ob caufam inflidis obnoxios effe. Alioqui ma- 
jeftas imperii minueretur, & a jen ecclefiafticorum arbitrio penderet., Marca, I. iv. 
c. 21. F. T. 

$ See note [N], at the end of this Book. 


$ Quod autem inter chriftianos excommunicati, niſi reſipiſcant, ſint infames, & ad 
Vor. IV. T quadam 
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From this account of the ſupremacy may be deduced this co- 
ROLLARY. 

Tut the conferring on the fupreme magiſtrate, the rire oF Heap 
OF THE CHURCH, és by no means inconfflent with the nature of our 
holy religion. This title hath been mitreprefented by the enemies 
of our happy eftablifhment, as the fetting up a LEGISLATOR, in 
Cbriffs kingdom, in the place of Curist. But it hath been fhewn, 
that no other jurifdiétion is given to the civil magiftrate by this 
Supremacy than the church, as a mere political body, exercited 
before the convention. This, with regard to the title of Head of 
the Church, the famous act 26 Hen. VIII. c. 1. explicitely declares, 
„The King, his heirs and fucceffors, fhall be taken and reputed 
ce the only SUPREME HEAD in earth, of the CHURCH oF ENGLAND.— 
And fhall have full power, from time to time, to vifit, reform, 
correct, and amend, all fuch errors, herefies, and enormities 
‘* whatioever they be, which BY ANY MANNER OF SPIRITUAL 
4 AUTHORITY OR JURISDICTION ARE OR LAWFULLY MAY BE 
44 REFORMFD, ordered, corrected, or amended.” That is, which 
the church, as a fociety, or political body, concerned only about 
SPIRITUAL things, was before empowered todo. From hence it fol- 
lows, that if the magiftrate’s jurifdiétion be an ufurpation on the rights 
of Chrifls kingdom, fo likewife was the church’s. That the church's 
was no ufurpation, but perfectly conſiſtent with the rights of Chriffs 
kingdom may be thus proved; judai/m was, in every ſenſe, as ſtrictly, 
at leaft, and properly the kingdom cf God, as chriftianity is the kingdom 
of Chrif : yet this did not hinder, but that there was, by God's 
own approvation and allowance, an inferior jurifdiétion in the Jewith 
ftate. What then fhall make the fame unlawful in the chriftian 
church? This, both had in common, to be political focieties by 


quadam vitæ civilis officia inhabiles, ita ex eo ortum eft, quod chriftiani principes, 
quoad fieri poteft, leges fuas ad bonos mores atque evangelicam difciplinam aptent ; 
non quod excommunicatio per fe ullo temporali jure bonoque privet. Boſſuet, I. v. 
e. 22. F. T. 


divine 
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divine appointment; but different in 75%, that God, for wife ends, 
minutely prefcribed the whole mode of Jewiſb policy: and Chrif, 
on the contrary, with the fame divine wiſdom, only conſtituted 
the church a policied fociety in genera/; and left the mode of it to 
human difcretion . But I ſuſpect the matter fticks here: thefe 
men will not allow the church, or kingdom of Chrif, to be a fo- 
ciety in eny proper fenfe. This indeed is the darling notion of the 
enemies of eftablifhments. It is certain, the argument of ufurping 
in Corifi’s kingdom hath no force but on the ſuppoſition that the 
church is no proper fociety. However, this fubterfuge we have 
totally overthrown ; having proved at large that the church indeed 
compofes a fociety. 

Thus have I thewn and explained the mutual privileges GIVEN 
and RECEIVED by church and ftate, in entering into this famous 
CONVENTION. The aim of the ftate being, agreeably to its na- 
ture, UTILITY: and the aim of the church, agreeably to her's, 
TRUTH. From whence we may obferve, that as thefe privileges 
all took their rife, by neceflary confequence from the fundamental 
article of the convention, which was, that the church fhould ferve 
the fate, and the fate protect the church; fo they receive all poſſible 
addition of ftrength, from their mutual dependency on one ano- 
ther. This we have reafon to defire may be received as a certain 
mark that our plan of alliance is no precarious arbitrary hypothefis, 
but a theory founded in reafon, and the unvariable nature of things. 
For having, from the real effence of the two focieties, and their 
different natures, collected the neceffty of allying, and the freedcm 
of the compact; we have, from the necefity, fairly introduced it; 
and, from its freedom, confequentially eftablifhed every mutual 
term and condition of it. So that now if the reader {ould afk, 
„Where this charter, or treaty of convention for the union of the 
& two focieties, on the terms here delivered, is to be found?” We 


* See Hooker's Eccl. Pol. 
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are enabled to give him a fatisfaétory anfwer. It may be found, 
we fay, in the fame archive with the famous ORIGINAL COMPACT 
between magiſtrate and people, fo much infifted on, in vindication 
of the common rights of ſubjects. Now when a fight of this com- 
pact hath been required of the defenders of civil liberty, they held 
it fufficient to fay, that it is enough for all the purpofes of fa& 
and right, that fuch original compact is the only legitimate founda- 
tion of civil fociety ; that if there were no fuch thing formally exe- 
cuted, there was virtually; that all differences between magiftrate 
and people ought to be regulated on the ſuppoſition of fuch a compact; 
and all government reduced to the principles therein laid down ; for 
that the happinefs of which civil fociety is produétive, can only be 
attained by it, when formed on thofe principles. Now, fomething 
like this, we fay of our ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH AND 
STATE. But we fay more; for, 


CHAP. IV. 


That the Cbriſtian Religion is, of all other, bef fitted for fuch an 
Alliance with the State as may be moft produtive of their mutual 
Advantage: And that our own is the mof perfec? of all Cbrifiian 
Efablifbments. 


E have been the fuller in this account, in order to fhew 

our adverfaries, how unreafonable, and even impolitic they 
are, when, in their ill humour with gſabliſbmente, they chufe to 
pick a quarrel with their own; where the national religion is on 
a footing exactly agreeable to the nature of a free convention be- 
` tween church and flate, on the principles of the laws of nature and 
nations. A felicity, (they fhould have known,) which fcarce any 
other people on the face of the earth can boaſt of: for let them 


look around, and tell us, if they can find another place where the 
{tate 
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ftate doth not incroach on the church ; or, what is indeed much 
the commoner, the church on the ftate. In England alone, the ori- 
ginal terms of this convention are kept up to fo exactly, that this 
account of the Alliance berween Church and State feems rather a 
copy of the church and ftate of England, than a theory, as indeed 
it was, formed folely on the contemplation of nature, and the un- 
variable reafon ot things: and had no further regard to our parti- 
cular eftablifhment, than as fome part of it tended to illuftrate 
thefe abſtract reafonings. So that, fortunately for the motive I had 
in writing, our adverfaries are cut off from all fubterfuge. For 
they can neither condemn this theory as a vifionary Utopia ; nor ap- 
prove it as reafonable and fit for practice, and yet think themſelves 
at liberty to carry on their oppofition againft their own country 
eftablifhment : becaufe theſe two prove to be one and the fame. If 
in a few minute things they difagree, this difagreement will per- 
haps, by fome, be afcribed to the unfinifhed parts of an excellent 
model, which the misfortunes of Edward VI’s reign prevented 
from being carried to perfection. For then it was that this alliance 
between the fror:flant church of England and the ſtate was made; 
on the natural ditiolution of the alliance, between the popi/> church 
and it. At which time, had not the hypocrify of fome complying 
churchmen ; the domeftic quarrels in the adminiftration ; the fac- 
tions which fomented thofe quarrels, and the immature death of 
that hopeful prince, intervened, we might have expected, they will 
fay, the completeft ſeheme of an ALLIANCE that human policy 
and pure religion could have produced. Nor have the fucceeding 
ages been remifs or negligent, as fit opportunities offered, to re- 
medy thofe irregularities. Of this honour, no {mall fhare is due 
to the clergy; to falie are the calumnies of their enemies, that 
they are aways backward in reformations. For it was the clergy 
which. in the reign of Charles the Second, freely gave up to the 
legifl ture their ancient practice of taxing themfelves. In which they 
acted with the greateft juftice as well as generofity. For the 
cuftom of tasing themfelvcs aroſe from the claim to their revenues 

by 
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by divine right : whereas thefe being, indeed, the ftate’s donation, 
an endowment at the time of the ALLIANCE,, the ftate had a right 
to tax them as it did its lay. ſees“ · However this be, as there 
have been many and long, and, as it would feem hitherto, fruit- 
lefs debates, concering tythes, biſdops feats in parliament, ſpiritual 
courts, convocation, and fupremacy, in which men have run into 
the moft contrary conclufions, I judged it not amifs to draw out 
coroliaries concerning each of them, that may poffibly contri- 
bute ſomethiug towards the putting an end to thefe ill-founded 
controverfies. 


Such then is the uncommon excellence of our happy conftitu- 
tion: And, ftruck with the beauty of fo juft and generous a plan 
of power, a late noble writer, who regarded it no otherwife than 
as it concerned the ftate, thus forcibly expreſſes himfelf.— Some 


* Quoad reditus qui vulgo fpirituales dicuntur, magna ecclefiarum pars, cum decimis 
& oblationibus, laicis in feudum data fuerant a Pippino, Carolo Magno, & Ludovico 
Pio, cum confenfu ecclefiæ Gallicane ; quæ deinde ecelefiaſticis viris conceffæ funt ex 
permiſſu regum. Itaque principes non deftituti funt ratione ut contendant fervitia & 
debita feudorum in hujufcemodi reditibus impofita, extincta non effe vi conſenſus regii 
adhibiti liberalitati laicorum erga ecclefias, qui ea ad ipfas tranfulerunt.—Legitimum 
et equum eft, quod feuda ad ecclefiam pertinentia iifdem legibus fubjeéta funt, quibus 
cætera tenentur.—Permiffus eft deinde principibus uſufructus redituum ecclefiæ vacantis, 
contra quam prifce regulæ ftatuerunt. Si quis vero inquiret in caufas tam magne im- 
mutationis, is reperiet eam effe profectam ex immutatione qua facta eft in conditione 
& qualitate bonorum ab ecclefia poſſeſſorum. Quemadmodum enim in republica quod- 
dam bonorum genus extat quod vulgo fm/wm vocant. Iucognitum Romano juri, 
ideoque novis conftitutionibus & antiquarum legum difpofitioni contrariis indutum, 
fic, cum ecclefiæ regum beneficio donatæ fuiffent bonis hujufcemodi, neceffarium pror- 
fus fuit, ut illæ poſſiderent feuda iis conditionibus quas in prima feudorum origine in- 
vexit publica utilitas. Ergo perfonæ ecclefiafticæ quæ feuda poſſidebant, per confequen- 
tiam fiebant vafalli regum, illifque præftare tenebantur homagium & juramentum fide- 
litatis, itemque certum militum numerum juxta valorem feudorum. Unde fequitur 
neceſſario regem poſt obitum epifcopi quud eo cafu feudum vacet, illud ad fe recipere 
poffe ac retinere, donec novus epifcopus inveftituram feudi receperit, homagiumque ac 
juramentum fidelitatis præftiterit. Interim tamen regi competit jus quoddam fruendi 
reditibus, dum cuftodia durat, Marca, l. viii. c. 19. 22. F. T. 
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‘ men there are, the pests or socteTy I think them, who pretend 
* a great regard to religion in general, but who take every oppor- 
4 tunity of declaiming publickly againſt that yem of religion, or, 
‘6 at leat, againft that CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT which is received 
“in Britain®.” in truth, this is bearing hard on our new guar- 
dians of liberty; who, when they have generoufly taken up an 
office they were not called to, and afked nothing for it but the 
modeſt title of FREE-THINKERS, are to be called pefls of fociety by 
the POLITICIAN; and branded with the odious name of infidel by 
the clergy. However the author above quoted cannot deny, but 
that they pretend a great regard to religion in general: and this juf- 
tice is due to them, that they are no enemies to the name: for 
that, I fuppofe, he means by religion in general. Ideal chriſtianity 
they could well away with: real chriſtianity ſomewhat offends them. 
It does more fo under the form of a fociety: but mot of all when 
that ſociety becomes ¢fublifred. They could be well content to ac- 
cept it under the fafhionable notion of a divine phil-fophy in the 
mind; efpecially if that philoſophy were to be received in England 
on the footing which, Cicero tells us, the Greek philofophy was 
received in Rome; DISPUTANDI CAUSA, NON ITA VIVENDI +. 
But to take it for fervice, aud with the magiftrate’s ſtamp to make 
it current, revolts thefe great and free fpirits. So that, even to 
thofe ingaged in the caufe of a court and miniftry, or intrufted 
in the fervice of a church, they muft fpeak their mind againft 
fo intolerable a grievance. However, a Religion, bleſſ-d be God, 
we yet have; and even an ¢/fab/ifbed one. It enjoys this ad- 
vantage for the fervice it does the ftcte; and that it may no 
longer be envied the privileges, conſequent thereto, 1 fhall now 
fhew, that the CHRISTIAN, of all religious focieties, is beft fitted 
to affift the civil magiftrate, who is the miniffer of God unto us 


for good. 


# Differt, on Parties, p. 148. 
+ Orat. pro Mar, 
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I. Its fuperior excellence in this fervice, above the ancient Pa- 
GAN RELIGIONS of Greece and Rome, is feen in its being infi- 
nitely better fitted than thofe to fall into a firm and lafting fociety. 
It is to be obferved, that unity in the obje of faith, and agree- 
ment to a formulary of dogmatic theology, as the terms of com- 
munion, is the great foundation and bond of a religious fociety. 
Now, in all the Pagan religions, there was only conformity in na- 
tional ceremonies ; there being no room for the object of faith, or 
a formulary of dogmatic theology; for as to matters of belief and 
Opinion, it was not judged of moment to determine whether their 
Gods were real perfons, or only the fymbols of natural powers. And 
the few fpeculative points taught in their MYSTERIES, were alto- 
gether fubfervient to the interefts of morality. Hence it happened, 
that thefe focieties, being without their true foundation and fup- 
port, were, when they became gflabliſbed, foon loft and abſorbed in 
the ftate *. 


II. As chriflianity was fuperior to Pagan religion, in its CAPACITY 
for forming a fociety : fo it is fuperior to pure NATURAL RELI- 
GION, in being thus actually formed, by divine appointment; 
while natural religion needed to be formed only by human. Were 
there no other evidence that chriftianity compofed a fociety of divine 
appointment than only this, that the body of the faithful is called 
the KinGvom of Chrift, bis would be fufficient to convince thofe 
who know the general meaning of the word, and the peculiar 
ufe of it in the Jewifh oeconomy. But when, in confequence of 
his right of Kix GsHir, Jefus, and, by his fubftitution, the apoſtles, 
go on to appoint officers, degrees of fubordination, and exercife of 
power, one may well wonder at the ftrength of that complexion 
which can hold out againft fuch force of evidence. But fomething, 
you muft think, there was, which made it worth their while not 
to be convinced, They imagined, if they could but perfuade us, 
that chriftianity made no fociety of divine appointment, it was no 


* See The Divine Legation of Mofes, b. II. ſect. 2. and ſect. g. fub fin. 
fociety 
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fociety at all; and confequently a creature of the flate. This was 
fo flattering a conclufion, that they may well be excufed a little 
obftinacy in encountering what obſtructed their advances to it. But 
we have fhewn, that let the point of divine inftitution be deter- 
mined how it will, yet Religion naturally and neceſſarily compofes 
a fociety, fovereign, and independent of the civil. Very idly there- 
fore were their pains employed, had they proved what they attempt- 
ed. But to perfift againft evidence and reafon, in fupport of what 
can do them no fervice, muft render them doubly ridiculous. 


III. Again, as the Chriflian is fuperior to natural religion in 
being a fociety by divine appointment; fo it is fuperior to the 
JewisH, in being perfectly free; and independent of the civil. 
The Jewisu religion was, like the true natural, which it ratified, 
effentially fitted to compoſe a fociety : and, like the Cbrifian (of 
which it was the firft rudiment) made a fociety by divine appoint- 
ment. But then unlike the Cérifian in this, that it was not left 
independent of civil government, to unite with it, at its pleaſure, 
on terms agreed upon; but was, for great and wife reaſous +, at 
once united to it by God himſelf. Which alſo God was pleaſed to 
do, not by way of ALLIANCE, as between two bodies that were to 
continue diftinét Ÿ ; and might be ſeparated, from whence refults an 
chablified religion of the nature above explained, but by mutual 
converfion into one another, and perfect INCORPORATION. By 
which, both church and ſtate, under a ſeparate conſideration, were 
loft, and a new fpecies of government aroſe from it, that was both 
and neither. For the ftate, whofe object is a wol E, having here 


* Surt ab ipfo Deo tum religio tum imperium ita conſlituta, ut & vera religio fine 
adjuncto fibi i nperio, & vei u ac legitimum imperium fine adjunér1 fibi vera religione 
cffe poſſit. Boſſuet, l. v. c. 5. F. T. 

+ See The Di i e Legation of Mo es, B. IV. 

3 Veluti in unum coier nt Chriſt ana fides & regum imperium, nullo partium detri- 
mento, ade» ut regni ſummo jure nihil per Chriftianam profeiſionem deceſſerit Con · 
jun&z quidem fuerunt in hoc regno dus illæ poteftates, eccleſiaſlicæ & civiles, fed fine 
confufione pérfonaruni & munerum, Marca, I. i. c. 1. F. T. 
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God himfelf for its magiftrate, and confequently being adminiftered 
by an extraordinary providence, carried its care to individuals: And 
religion, whofe object are sNDIVIDUALS, having here the magii- 
trate for God, and confequently religious worfhip having a publie 
part, its care was extended to the whole, Yet this being truly to 
be reckoned in the genus of thofe unions which, we have fhewn, ne- 
ceflity of ftate made-of fo univerfal practice, we may be allowed to 
draw an argument from thence for the juftice of fuch unions, 
whereby a church becomes #/ab/ifbed. For if the advocates of civil 
liberty may, without fufpicion of fophiftry or fanaticifm “, bring 
the example of God, in the HorEB contract, to juftify men’s 
common right to erect free republics ; I fee no reafon why the fame 
example, in the union of the Jewifh church and ftate, fhould not 
be thought of equal force to vindicate the equity of that alliance 
between the two focieties which is made by men; and is productive 
of an cfablifbed church. 

But the CuhRISTIAN RELIGION was not only left independent of 
the ftate, by not being united to it like the Jewish (and being fo 
left, it muſt needs, by the law of nature, be independent); but 
its independency was likewife fecured by divine appointment, in 
that famous declaration of its great Founder, My KINGDOM IS NOT 
OF THIS WORLD: which bears this plain and obvious ſenſe, That 
“the kingdom of Chrif, to be extended over all mankind, was not 
„like the kingdom of God, confined to the Jewih people, where 
‘+ religion was incorporated with the ſtate; and therefore of tis. 
+ world, as well in the exercife of it, as ia the rewards and punifh- 
ments by which it was adminiftered : but was independent of all 
“ civil communities: and therefore neither of this world as to the 
4s exercife of it, nor as to the rewards and punifhments by which: 
« it was adminiftered.” That fuch is the true meaning of this 
miftaken text, appears from the delufion in which his followers 
then were, viz. that the Go/pe] was to be adminiftered according to 


# See Algernon Sidney’s Difcourfes concerning Government, palim, 
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the economy of the aw. But whoever imagines that from this 
independency by inſtitution the church cannot convene and unite with 
the ſtate, concludes much too faſt. We have obſerved, that this 
property, in the kingdom of Chrif, was given as a mark to diftin- 
guifh it from the kingdom of God. That is, it was given to fhew, 
that this religion extended to all mankind; and was not confined, 
like the Mofaic, to one only people. Confequently, that very 
reafon which made it proper for the Mofaic religion to be united, 
by divine appointment, to the ftate, made it fit the Chriftian thould 
be‘ieft free and independent. But for what end, if not for this, To 
be at liberty to adapt itfelf to the many various kinds of civil poli- 
cies, by a fuitable union and alliance: whereby the famous prophe- 
cy of Ifaiah might receive its ultimate completion: Thus faith 
the Lord God, Behold I will lift up my hand to the GENTILES, 
* and fet up my ftandard to the people—and KINGS SHALL BE THY 
46 NURSING FATHERS, AND THEIR QUEENS THY NURSING Mo- 
6 THERS + :” An alliance, then, we muft conclude, the Chriſtian 
church was at liberty to make with the ftate, notwithftanding this 
declared nature of Chris kingdom. So far is indeed true, that it 
is debarred from entering into any alliance with the ftate that may 
admit any LEGISLATOR into Chrif’s kingdom but himſelf: which 
would, indeed, make Chrift’s kingdom of this world, But, by our 
alliance, no ſuch power is granted by one of the parties, or ufurped 
by the other, as hath been proved in the Corollary concerning the 
SUPREMACY. And therefore an gfabliſted religion is no violation 
of this famous declaration. 

Such then is the nature of Curist’s Kincpom. It is effentially 
framed to compofe a firm and laſting Society; it is formed into 
a Sociery by divine appointment; and, in order to fit it for public 
fervice, it is, both by nature and inftitution, declared fovereign, and 
independent of civil government, that it may adapt itfelf by free 
alliance, to the various kinds of human policies. And though from 


* See The Divine Legation, B. VI. Sc@. 6. 
$ Waiah, chap, xliz. 23. Sce alfo note (O), at the end of this Book, 
Uz this 
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this its nature alone, it cannot be proved to be of divine original; 
yet fo much may be eafily thewn, that, had it not is nature, it 
could not have fhat original. For if Religion were derigned (as no 
Religionift can doubt) to promote our happinefs here, as well as to 
procure for us greater hereafter, it will follow, that if that reli- 
gion, which pretends to be the laft and confummate revelation of 
the will of God to man, be not a real /ociety and independent, its 
pretences are falfe and deceitful: becaufe the greateft temporal good 
from Religion is procured by its becoming NATIONAL ; but national 
it cannot be, but through alliance with the ftate; and no reafôn- 
able alliance can be made but between two fovereign and indepen- 
dent ſocieties. 

Hence may be feen the folly of thoſe ſecka, which, under pre- 
tence that Chriſtianity is a fpiritual Religion, fancy it cannot have 
rites, ceremonies, public worfhip, a miniftrÿ or ecclefiaftical poli- 
cy *: Not reflecting, that without thefe, it could never have be- 
come NATIONAL; nor confequently have done that fervice to the 
ftate which, of all religions, the Chriftian is moft capable of per- 
forming. | 

But we are not to carry off this honour, fo fairly won for our 
Religion, without a warm attack from the famous adventurer of 
Geneva, who croſſes our way, and cries out to us to prepare for 
the combat. believe (fays Mr. Rouffeau +) that in developing 
* HISTORIC FACTS, under this point of view, one might eafily re- 
‘* fute the oppofite fentiments of BAYLE and WARBURTON, the 
« firft of whom pretends, that no sort of Religion is ufeful to 


© See note [P], at the end of this Book. 


+ Je crois qu’en developant fous ce point de vue Les faits biforigues on refuteroit aife- 
ment les fentimens oppofes de Baile & de Warburton, dont l’un pretend que nulle reli-. 
gion n’eft utile au corps politique, & dont l’autre foutient au contraire que le Chriftia- 
nifme en eft le plus ferme appui. On prouveroit au premier que jamais etat ne fut fondé 
que la religion ne lui fervit de bafe, et au fecond que la Loi Chrétienne eft au fond plus 
nuifble qu’utile à la forte conflitution de l' Etat. Du Contract Social, Chap. viii. 


p. 192. 
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“the bo. y- politic; while the other, on the contrary, holds, that 
„ CHRISTIANITY is its moft firm fupport. One might prove againft 
“the firft, that there never was a civil fociety of which Religion 
“ did not ferve for the foundation; and againft the fecond, that the 
se CHRISTIAN RELIGION is, at bottom, MORE HURTFUL THAN 
„ BENEFICIAL TO THE FIRM CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE.” 

Here I muft do our Citizen the juftice to own that he has not 
mifreprefented me, as he does where he makes me hold the cire& 
contrary to the main principle of my book, namely, that Politics 
and Religion bave one common object . He may, indeed, have mif- 
seprefented Bayle; but him, I am not concerned to defend. As to 
his centure of me and of Chriftianity, it was natural for one who 
had pretended to fhew that Civit Sociery itfelf was hurtful to 
humanity, to hold that Curistranity was fo likewife. Or, was 
this intended for a fecret recommendation of our boly faith, that it 
will afford no fupport to an invention fo fatal to mankind, as was. 
civil fociety ? 

But his intention concerns himfelf, not me: I have only to exa- 
mine, how he fupports his affertion againft the Author of the 4/4- 
ance.— To make myfelf thoroughly underftood (fays he) I have 
nothing to do but to give a little more precifion to the too vague ideas 
of RELIGION, as they relate to my ſubject +.” 

He had already given a notable fpecimen of his precifion, in the 
entrance on this atchievement ; where promifing to overturn my 
aſſertion, that CHRISTIANITY is the mof firm ſupport of civil ſociety, 
he propofes to do the feat, by HIsToRIC FACTS ; that is, as we fhall 
fee prefently, by expofing the mifchiefs done to fociety by the 
& ABUSES and CORRUPTIONS of Chriftianity.” I but juft mention 
it, to fhew, how early his ſophiſtry begins to work. But now for 
his more precife ideas of Religion. 


Il ne faut pas de tout ceci conclurre avec Warburton que la politique & la religion 
aient parmi nous un objet commun, p. 59. 
+ Pour achever de me faire entendre, il ne faut que donner un peu plus de precios 
aux idées trop vagues de religion relatives à moo fujet, p. 193. 
Religion, 
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‘6 Religion, confidered in its relation to Society, is either general or 
‘# particular; and may alfo, like fociety, be divided into two ſpecieſes; 
‘6 that is to fay, the RELIGION oF A MAN, and the RELIGION or A 
‘6 Crrizen. The firft, without temples, altars, or rites, and confined 
‘6 toaworfhip of the ſupreme God, merely interior, and to the eternal 
obligations of morality, is the pure and fimple religion of the Gof- 
st pel; true Theifins and that which one may call divine natural Right. 
The other, confined to a particular country, gives, to that coun · 
“try, its gods, who are the proper and tutelary patrons of it. It 
66 has its doctrines, its rites, its exterior worſhip prefcribed by the 
‘6 laws; all out of this pale, are to thofe within, infidels, ftran- 
é gers, and Barbarians, It extends not the duties and devoirs of 
‘ men beyond its altars. Such were all the religions of the firft 
‘6 nations. To which one may give the name of Divine-Civil, or 
** poñitive, Right *. 

So ftrange a heap of nonfenfe and mifreprefentation, fure never 
came till now, even from the pen of a modern French pbilofopher. 
Here, we have the Go/pel confounded with Natural Religion, and 
Revelation with Polytheifm. But it is not fo much his fpite to 
Chriftianity (of which however he appears to have a philofophic 
fhare), as his abhorrence of CiviL Society, that makes him thus 
reverfe and confound all ideas; and this, he calls, rendering them 
more PRECISE. What, in the firft place, he would infer being 
plainly this, That befides all thofe advantages of the Ware of nature 
over civil fociety (fo largely infifted on in his book called Difcours 


# La religion confidérée par rapport à la fociété, qui eft où generale ou particuliere, 
peut auff fe divifer en deux efpeces, favoir, la Religion de l'homme & celle du citoyen. 
La premiere, fans temples, fans autels, fans rites, bornée au culte purement interieur 
du Dieu Supreme & aux devoirs eternels de {a morale, eft la pure & fimple religion de 
l'evangile, le vrai théifme, & ce qu'on peut appeller le droit divia naturel. L'autre, 
inferitte dans un feul pays, lui donne fes Dieux, fes patrons propres & tutelaires: elle a 
fes dogmes, fes rites, fon cuite exterieur prefcrit par les loix : hors la feule nation qui 
la fuit, tout eit pour elle infidelle, etranger, barbare ; elle n'étend les devoirs & le droits 
de l'homme qu’auffi loin que fes autels, Telles furent toutes les religions des premiers 
peuples, auxquelles on peut donner le nom de droit divin civil ou poñitif. p.193. 


fur 
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fur l’origine de l’inegalité parmi les hommes); this bleſſed fate has 
yet a further advantage, viz. that pure Religion is to be found only. 
there ; while polytheifm and idolatry overrun all the world befides. 
For I would advife the Reader, that as often as he has to do with 
our CITIZEN oF GENEVA, he would obferve the fame caution 
which an old debauchee recommended to his phyfician, that what- 
ever was the particular complaint, he would always have an eye to 
the p + So whatever be the fubje& of our philoſopher's 
meditations, whether education, morality, laws, romance, or re- 
ligion, we fhould ftill have an eye to that infection of the mind 
catched amongft the Cafrs, at the Cape of Good Hope, which has 
poifoned his conſtitution, and given him a horror of civil governe 
ment; and is always breaking out in numberlefs odd vagaries, when- 
ever he fits down to fpeculate. Without this, we fhould be ut- 
terly at a lofs to account for the aftonifhing abfurdities of thefe few 
lines, 

1. He fays, that the RELIGION oF A MAN, as diftinguifhed from 
the Religion of a citizen, is without temples, altars, or rites, and con- 
fined to a worfbip of the Supreme Ged merely interior.—This idle fancy 
J have confuted at large, in the fifth chapter of the firft book of 
this difcourfe ; wherein I have fhewn, that what he calls the rel- 
gion of man, or pure natural Religion, cannot fupport itfelf without 
external atts and offices of devotion, as well as with internal medita- 
tions. I have fhewn it, I fay—from the compound nature of man— 
from his duty to make an open profeſſion of the relation in which he 
ftands towards his. Maker—from the fitnefs of returning thanks in 
common, for common bleſſings. 

2. He fays, that this religion, without temples, altars, or rites, 1s 
THE SIMPLE RELIGION OF THE GosPEL. So grofs an infult on 
common fenfe has, 1 think, never before been offered, even in thefe 
times of worſe than brutal licence.—Is not the Religion of the Gaſpel 
the Religion of Jefus Chrif ? and did not Jefus Chrift inftitute the 


Rires of baptifm and the Ja fupper? Did he not fay he would 
build 
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builda Cnuncn? Is not a Cuurcn a Society of Chriftians ? And 
can any /ociety ſubſiſt without an external adminiftration ? 

3. He holds, however, that this TRUE THgisM, as he calls it, 
is the fame with the Gosret in doéfrine at leaſt, if not in diſcipline. 
In which, perhaps, his ignorance, here, may be more excufable 
than his ill faith, before. The great principle of TRUE THEISM is, 
that God is, and that be is a rewarder of them who feek him; The 
great principle of the GospeL is, that he will reward thofe who 
feek him with the free gift of immortality. 

So far, as to what he calls the Religion of Man. Come we next 
to his RELIGION of THE Citizen. And what he fays here is no 
lefs fruitful in his ufual flowers of fpeech, with which he is ac- 
cuftomed to ftrow the way, whenever he is difpofed to lead Reli- 
gion in triumph ; I mean, abfurdity and falfhood. 

The Religion of the Citizen (fays he) is in force only in a particular 
country, it gives to that country its gods, who are the proper and tue 
telary patrons of it.—This is the Polytheifm of the GenriLes.—J# 
has (fays he) its doctrines, its rites, its external worfbip prefcribed by 
the laws. All out of this pale are, to thofe within, infidels, ſtrangers, 
and barbarians.—This is his defcription of the Law or Moses : and 
agrees with no other in the ancient world; all of which gave al- 
lowance to an univerfal toleration or intercommunity of worfhip. 
Yet, of thefe two oppofite religions, our candid Citizen has made 
one and the fame. And, as before, pure Theifm was (in his ać- 
count) the fame with the Gosper ; fo now, Polytbeiſin and Idolatry 
is the fame with the Law. Indeed, where he fays, that this Reli- 
gion of the Citizen doth not extend the duties and devoirs of men beyond 
its altars, he fills up the meafure, and vilely calumniates both 
PAGANISM and JUDAIsM. 

But he had left out, it feems, fomething in his divifion, where 
he diftinguifhed between the religion of man and the religion of tbe 
citizen; and therefore now patches up matters by the introduétion 
of a third ſpecies, which he calls, the religion of the prigi. There 
4 is (fays he) a third fpecies of religion ftill more whimfical ; 

% which 
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s which giving to men two legiflatures, two heads, two countries, 
s puts them under fubjeétion to contrary duties, and prevents 
‘6 them from being, at the fame time, good ſubjects to God and 
to the magiftrate. Such is the religion of the Lama, the Japo- 
‘6 nefe, and the Roman Catholics. This we may call the religion 
4 of the prig . 

And now let us ſee, for what end this HONEST ACCOUNT or 
RELIGION was given us by our virtuous Citizen of Geneva. In 
general, it is enough for him if he can but difcredit REVELATION, 
but he is here labouring at one particular topic of difcredit ; its 
ufelefsnefs or mifchief to civil ſociety.— I had faid, that Cbriftianity 
was its moft firm fupport. He denies the propofition; and confutes 
it by this way of reafoning—** All Religion (fays he) is com- 
priſed within thefe three fpeciefes.—1. A worfhip merely interior, 
which affords not one fingle mark of religion.—2. A PoLYTHEIS- 
TIC worfbip, which damns all out of its pale—And Popery, which 
brings in an imperium in imperis’ Now, fays he, thefe are all 
more burtful than beneficial to the firm conſtitution of the fate. And 
fo fay I likewife. But he had promifed to prove, againft me, that 
the Chriftian Religion as delivered in the Gofpel (the Religion 
which, I had faid, was the moft firm fupport of civil ſociety) is at 
bottom more hurtful than beneficial to it. Now I affirm, and appeal to 
his own ſober ſelf againſt his other felf, that NoT one of his three 
Speciefes of Religion is Chriflianity as delivered in the Gofpel; nor can 
any one of them be called, but by the courtefy of England, even 
by the vague name of Cérifianity. So that here, a blind argu- 
ment is lamely conducted, at a vaft expence of truth and common 
fenfe. How much more compendioufly and commodioufly has the 
New Hiftorian of Great Britian enforced the fame charge againft 


* llya une troifieme forte de religion plus bizarre, qui donnant aux hommes deux 
légiflations, deux chefs, deux patries, les foumet à des devoirs contradictoires & les em- 
pêche de pouvoir être à la fois devots & citoyens. Telle eft la religion des Lamas, 
telle eit celle des Japonois, tel eft le Chriftianifme Romain. On peut appeller celle-ci 
la religion du prêtre. P. 193, 194. 


VoL. IV. X Chriftianity. 
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Cbriſtianiiy. He divides ALL RELIGION, not into three, but two, 
Species, SUPERSTITION and FANATICISM. And who will pretend 
to fay, that either of theſe can be ferviceable to Society? I he 
CaurcH oF ENGLAND, in particular, that Janus bifrons, which 
had feen both the o/d and new world, he hath taught to play each 
part with great advantage; to turn its fanatical vifage, when it 
oppofes Popery ; and to become /uperfition, when it {ets its other 
face againſt the Puritans. 

Thus our Citizen, by fubftituting three fantaftic Mormos of his 
own railing for Gofpel Chriftianity, he leaves my principle, of the 
utility of this religion to civil fociety, untouched. So that whatever 
evil influence his three impoftures may have on fociety, my pofition 
is no way affected by it. However, let us hear him out. There 
are curiofities in his difcourfe, which one rarely meets with in come 
mon writers. 

1. Firft then, he gives up his third fpecies of religion, which 
brings in an Imperium in Imperio, as manifeftly naught. And fo 
do I. 

2. The fecond, which he calls the Religion of the citizen, has in 
it (he fays) fomething good, and fomething bad. It is fo far 
‘ good, that it unites divine worfhip to a love of the laws - it 
4 teaches men, that the fervice of the ftate is the fervice of the 
c tutelary God—it is a fpecies of THEocracy.—But then it is 
“ bad in this, that it is founded in error and lies. It renders men 
* credulous and fuperftitious. It ftifles the true worfhip of the 
« divinity, in a vain ceremonial. It is much worfe when, be- 
coming exclufive and tyrannic, it renders a people fanguinary 
* and intolerant—when it makes them think, they do a holy action 
‘ in the murder of thoſe who deny their Gods—when it puts them 
* in a ftate of war with all others; a ftate very pernicious to their 
‘ own proper fafety *. 

His 

La feconde eft bonne en ce qu’elle réunit le culte divin & l’amour des loix [et que 


faifant de la patrie Vobjett de adoration des citoyens] elle leur apprend que fervir 
Vetat 
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His ſpite to the Mofaic law (we fee) has made him pollute its 
ſanctity, by mixing and confounding it with Paganifm; like him 
who, for a better purpoſe, burnt dead men's bones on the altar of 
Bethel: Out of this impure mixture he forms a fantom, compounded 
of Polytheifm, a Theocracy and Intolerance; which never yet exifted 
together but in his own bewildered imagination. He equally belies 
both Pacanism and the Law: the firft being founded in, and 
exifting by, univerfal tolerance ; and the other abhorrent of every 
fpecies of idolatry. One thing is remarkable; it is, his calling 
Paganifm, under a futelar deity, a fpecies of Tueocracy. I had 
fhewn, in The Divine Legation of Mofes, that one of the moft il- 
luftrious diftinétions between the religion which he inftituted and 
the feveral modes of Paganifm, was this, that though Both go 
upon the common idea of a tutelary God, yet Mofes went further, 
and proclaimed the God of Ifrael to be their Kine ; and, by fo 
doing, put God's peculiar people properly under a THEocRAcy. 
This no Pagan lawgiver ever dared to attempt. I have explained 
the reafon ; a reafon fo much to the credit of the Mofaic inſtitution. 
A tutclary God not implying an extraordinary or equal Providence, 
a Gentile lawgiver might, for the fake of the civil ufes of it, venture 
to proclaim. Had he gone further, and made the futelary God the 
NATIONAL KING, his impofture had been detected; becaufe fuch 
a fyftem unavoidably drew after it an egual Providence. Moſes ad- 
vanced thus far, and by conftituting a Tueocracy, hath eftab- 
lithed the truth of his pretenfions. To evade this reafoning, the 
Citizen of Geneva infinuates, that the admiſſion of a tutelary God 
conftitutes a THEOCRACY. 


l'etat c’eft en fervir le Dieu tutelaire. C'eft une efpece de theocratie.—Mais elle eft 
mauvaiſe en ce qu'etant fondée fur l'erreur & fur le menfonge [elle trompe les hame 
mes} les rend crédules, fuperftiteux, & noye le vrai culte de la divinité dans un vain 
ceremonial. Elle eft mauvaife encore quand, devenant exclufive & tyrannique, elle 
rend un peuple fanguinaire & intolerant [en forte qu'il ne refpire que meurtre & 
maffacre] ; & croit faire une action fainte en tuant quiconque n’admet pas fes Dieux. 
Cela met un tel peuple dans un état naturel de guerre avec tous les autres, tres nuiſible 
à fa propre füreté. P. 194, 195. 

X 2 Here 
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Here let me obferve, how much the author of the Alliance has, in 
another work, diftretled this whole tribe of unbelievers of the 407 
ton, fprung from our Englith Freethinkers, and new-chriftened, in 
France, under the name of PuiLosoPers, an’ pleafe you. The 
Author“ had explained the nature of the Jewith Theocracy ; and 
from thence, had not only vindicated the reafonablenefs of the whole 
Jewith law from the objections of unbelievers; but had fhewn how 
this very form of government itfelf diftinguifhed and afcertained its 
divine original above all the pretences of Paganifm : whofe various 
modes of religion were built on the worthip of tutelary Deities. 
This alarmed our PxiLosopHers. However, it furnifhed their ſtale 
declamations with a frefh topic, an abufive mifreprefentation of this 
fingular fpecies of divine government, by calling all worfhip of 
tutelary deities, THEOCRACIES. M. Roufleau leads the way; and 
he aſſures us that this worfhip is, UNE ESPECE DE THEOCRATIE. 
M. Voltaire has taken the hint, and even borrowed the words of our 
Citizen.— . Il ſemble (fays he) que la plûpart des anciennes nations 
* aient été gouvernées par UNE ESPECE DE THEOCRATIE +.” After 
thefe, comes an impious and miferable Rhapſodiſt I, who under- 
takes to fhew, on the fame ridiculous abuſe of words, That a! the 
religions of the Ei were THeocRACIES. So that, from the joint 
labours of thefe Worthies (the PHiLosopHErs) we are made to 
believe that this pretended Tuzocracy of Mofes was only pro- 
ductive of fuperftition in religion, and of tyranny in the ftate. 
There is, indeed, a fmall circumftance, which may be thought a 
little to difcredit this noble difcovery. Our Puitosopuers, with 
all their fuperior erudition, appear to be ignorant, That the Greeks, 
fo flender was their conception or idea of a T'HEOCRACY or a THEO- 
CRATIC GOVERNMENT, had not, in all their comprehenfive lan- 
guage, fo much as a ferm to denote the thing. And Josxrnus, 
here he attempts to explain the nature of this fpecies of governe 


# See The Divine Legation, Book V. Sect. 2. 
+ LaPuirosopnix de I’Hiftoire, p. sr. 


q In a book called, Recherches fur l’Origine du Deſpotiſme Oriental. 
ment 
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ment (the Fewifb theocracy), is forced to apologize for the liberty 
of inventing a new name to exprefs his meaning. 

But, to return, we come at length to our citizen’s f fpecies of 
religion, the religion of man, or chriftianity; and here his purpofe 
is to prove more directly againft me, That even chrifiianity, as 
delivered in the goſpel, is not the moft firm ſupport of the ftate.” 
This were indeed to the point, had he not here again prefented us 
with another of his fantoms under that facred name. But the rea- 
der thall not be defrauded of his own words. There remains 
* the religion of man, or of chrifianity, to be confidered ; not that 
*¢ which is now called fo, but that which we find in the GOSPEL, 
66 a religion altogether different. By means of this religion, holy, 
 fublime, and true, MEN, the children of the fame God, fee and 
„ own themfelves to be BRETHREN; while the ſpiritual fociety 
6 which unites them is never to be diffolved, not even in death. 
Rut this religion having no PARTICULAR RELATION to the body- 
& politic, leaves the laws without any other force than what they 
‘6 draw from themſelves, without adding any thing of its own; 
« whereby one of the principal bonds of a particular fociety (of 
the civil kind) remains without effect. Further, it is fo far 
‘6 from attaching the hearts of citizens to the ftate, that it with- 
e draws them, as it were, from all terreftrial things; than 
„which, I know nothing more contrary to the fpirit of fociety +.” 


& à 4, ms sro Bagdyeres viv adyo GEOKPATIAN &i: rè . Cont. Ap. 
lib. ii. fect. 16. 

+ Refte done la religion de l’homme, ou le chriftianifme, non pas celui d'anjourd’= 
hui, mais celui de PEVANGILE, qui en eit tout-à-fait different. Par cette religion 
faite, fublime, veritable, les hommes, enfans du mème Dieu, fe reconnoiffent tous 
pour freres, & la fuciété qui les unit ne fe diſſout pas même à la mort. Mais cette re- 
ligion n'ayant nulle RELATION PARTICULIERE avec le corps-politique laiſſe aux loix 
ta feule force qu'elles tirent d'elles-mêmes fans leur en ajouter aucune autre, & par 
La un des grands liens de la fociété particuliere refte fans effet. Bien plus: loin d'at- 
tacher les cœurs des citoyens à l'etat, elle les en detsche comme de toutes les chofes 
de la terre: je ne connois rien de plus contraire a l'efprit ſocial. P. 195. 


He 
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He owns, (we fee) it appears by the gofpel, that all men are bre- 
thren, the children of the fame God, and anited in a ſociety not to be 
difolved even in death. Now, if the fame men be members both of 
this more lafting fociety, and of the civil likewife, muft they not 
aim, in proportion to the dignity of each fociety, equally to ad- 
vance the interefts of both? Muft not that acknowledged relation- 
Stip of brethren in the religious ſociety ſtrengthen their attach- 
ment to each other as fellow-nrembers of the fame civi community? 
And when they are once perfuaded (which every man of common 
fenfe will foon be) that to advance the happinefs of civil fociety is 
the beft means of fecuring the interefts of that other, which is never 
to end, will not their very zeal for their religion difpofe them to 
as warm an adherence to the fervice of the ftate? All that can be 
faid in favour of our citizen’s ridiculous paradox being only this, 
that a true chriftian will prefer the real intereſts of the religious fo- 
ciety to the apparent interefts of the civil, whenever they are made 
to clafh : for none but real, and merely apparent, can poſſibly come 
into competition. But this, on the very principles of our citizen 
of Geneva, will be fo far from being hurtful to the ftate, that it 
will be, in the higheſt degree, beneficial to it. He confefles that 
the religion of the gofpel is boly, fublime, and true: in whatfoever 
matters, therefore, the adminiftration of civil policy clafhes with 
the injunctions of this religion, we may be fure that, fo far forth, 
the civil adminiftration is propbane, bafe, or erroneous : the removal 
of all which qualities from fociety directly tends to promote its 
happinefs. For UTIIITY AND TRUTH EVER COINCIDE. It is 
fo far then from being true, that GOSPEL RELIGION is of no fer- 
vice to the ſtate, that it is of the greateft, by affording an uner- 
ring rule, ever at hand to apply, for the adminiftration of civi] 
policy. 

But, as hath been obferved before, we muft ſeek for the key to 
all theſe ftrange whimſies, in our citizen’s D:frourfe fur l'origine de 
l'inegalité parmi les Hommes. The truth is, he regards cıvıl 
SoCIETY as a thing eſſentially cvil; and fo, never to be ferved or 

benefited 
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benefited by a religion Soh, /ublince, and true; for as he in the comedy 
fays, *- Tte man doth fear God, however it {ems not to be in him, by fome 
large jeſis be will nate; ſuch as the farce of the Curé of Savoy, 
and his own drollery upon miracles. In the work we are now 
upon, he is a little thy of his fecret. But in his Letters from the 
Miuntain, apologizing for this part of the focal comract, (where, 
in the ftrongeft terms, he taxes the gofpel with being pernicious 
„to fociety +) he fays,—** Far from taxing the pure gofpel with 
« being pernicious to socrETY, I find it, in fome fort, too fociable, 
“ too ſtrongly embracing the whole human kind, to be of ufe to a 
‘6 LEGISLATION WHICH MUST BE EXCLUSIVE; a religion rather 
4 infpiring bumanity than patriotiſm, and tending rather to form 
“6 MEN than c1T1ZENS f. Here the fecret is out. By fociety, we 
fee, he means NATURAL sociETY (the ſtate he fo much extols 
in his Difcours fur l'origine de l'inegalité, &c.); and by a LEGISLA- 
TION WHICH MUST BE EXCLUSIVE, he means CIVIL SOCIETY. 
And were this all, we fhould have nothing to blame but his bad 
philofophy and his worfe logic. He fuppofes, that what men call 
patriotifm confifts in doing all the good they can to their own coun- 
try, though to the hurt and damage of all others. He miſtakes. 
It is the Mos who fo thinks. Men hold it to confift in doing all 
the good they can to their own country, but without hurt or da- 
mage to any other. He therefore, from his definition, concludes, 
and rightly, that patriotifm and humanity are inconfiftent : we, 
from ours, that they are confiftent; juft as our own prefervation 
is, with univerfal benevolence, 


„When God and nature link'd the general frame, 
4 And bad sELF-LovE and socraL be the fame.” 


* Shakefpeare. 

+ Je ne connois rien de plus contraire à l’efprit focial. P. 195. 

+ Bien loin de taxer le par Evangile d'etre pernicieux À la socizte, je le trouve, 
en quelque forte, trop fociable, embraffant trop tout le genre humain pour uxt 
LEGISLATION QUI DOIT ETRE EXCLUSIVE; infpirant l’humanité plutot que le patrios 
tifme, & tendant a former des hommes plutot que des citoyens —— Lettres ecrites d. 
la Montague, Leis. I. p. 35. l 

We 
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We both abound in our own ſenſe; and, I ſuppoſe, with equal 
complaifancy. So far then nothing is morally amifs. 

But when he begins to prevaricate—and furely he prevaricates 
very grofly, in this apology from the Mcuntain. Did his adverfary, 
in the plain#, accufe him of taxing the pure go/pel with being per- 
nicious to what HE calls, socizrr, and what others call, the fate 
of nature? Was it not for his holding that the pure geſpel was 
pernicious to an EXCLUSIVE LEGISLATION, which is the name he 
gives to civil fociety ? Certainly with this latter defect: for it is in a 
difcourfe, written to confute the opinion of WARBURTON, where 
our citizen fays, the pure gofpel is pernicious to fociety. 

But it is time to go on with his accufation of chriftianity, as it 
is urged in his facial contract. 

This religion, he fays, bas no PARTICULAR RELATION fo the 
body-politic. You may always with juftice fufpeét the man who 
deduces the force of his argument from vague and evaſive premiſſes. 
We know what is meant by one thing's being related to another. 
But nothing, I think, is meant by a particular relation, when thus 
employed, but fch a relation as may beft ferve the ufer, to ſupport 
a feeble fyftem. That the chriftian religion, as delivered in the 
gofpel, has a clofé and near relation to the body-politic hath been 
fhewn juft above, from our citizen’s own account of chriftianity : 
but more efpecially from this whole difcourfe of the alliance, written 
for no other purpoſe than to fhew how this relationfhip began, how 
it is carried on, and how it may be beſt improved to the advantage 
of BOTH SOCJETIES. How it began, has been explained at large 
in the third chapter of the firft book: where it is fhewn to have 
arifen from the natural defect of civil fociety ; which requiring, for 
its remedy, the affiftance of religion, and this not being to be 
afforded but on conditions; from thence, a relationfbip neceſſarily 
arofe between them. After this, what muft we think of the man 
who can tell us, that Chriftianity leaves the laws without other 


> Lettres cerits de la Campagne. 
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Jorce than that which they draw from themfelves, without adding any 
thing of its own? Bayle delighted in extravagant aſſertions almoſt 
as much as our citizen of Geneva; but he knew how to fupport 
them, and that, with a vigour of invention, and a profoundnefs of 
reafoning, which covered and fecured them from an ordinary attack. 
Our citizen gives us his miſbegotten PARADOXES, as the oftrich 
drops its young, expofed, abandoned, and left to fhift for them- 
felves : and then—as he fays, to an argument of the Archbiſhop 
of Paris,—Le lecteur en jugera, Pour moi, je n’ajohterai pas un feul 
mot*, But not only the internal virtue of religion in general, 
but the exprefs precepts of the gofpel confute this ftrange man, 
when he fays, Cérifsanity, having no particular relation to the body- 
politic, leaves the laws without any other force than what they draw 
FROM THEMSELVES, Without adding any thing of irs owN.—Doth 
not the founder of our holy faith fay, Render unto Cæfar the 
things which are Cafar's: and unto God the things that are Gods + ? 
And this, in anſwer to a queſtion concerning obedience to the laws 
of the civil magiftrate, in a cafe where the fupport of fociety is 
moſt vitally concerned, namely, the paying of tribute. Where, we 
fee, the GosPEL no more leaves the laws to that only force which 
they draw from their own ſanctions, than it leaves the worſbip of 
God to that only force which it draws from natural reafon. Both 
civil tribute and religious worfbip are equally commanded by the 
ſanctions of chriftianity. St. Paul hath nobly paraphraſed this 
text in his Epiftle to the Romans t, where he explains the reafon 
of boly obedience to the laws of the ſtate. It is, he fays, becaufe 


Lettre à M. de Beaumont, p. 10. 

+ Matt. xxii. 21. 

1 Let every foul be ſubject to the bigber powers. For there is xe power bat of God: 
“the powers that be are erdained of God. Whofoever therefore refifteth the ur, 
* relifieth the onDINANCE of Gop: and they that refit thall receive to themſelves 
** damnation.—For he is THE minister or Gop to thee, for good.—Wherefore, 
t ye mutt oceds be ui not only for wrath, bat alfo for conscience AKE.“ Chap. 
xii. 1, & feq. 

Vor. IV. Y all 
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all legitimate power comes originally from God, and is actually or- 
DAINED by him. Hence he makes the PRIEST and CIVIL MAGIS- 
TRATE to be equally the MINISTERS or God; from which, he 
ſays, it follows that we muſt be fubje& to the ftate, as well as 
to the church, for CONSCIENCE SAKE: and thus, difobedience to 
the. laws being difobedience to religion, he makes the punifhment 
of both to be the fame; concluding in the words of his divine 
maſter, RENDER therefore to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute 
is due, cuflom to whom cuſtom, fear to whom fear, honour to whom 
Eonour. Yet chriftianity, as this man tells us, leaves the laws to. 
their own inherent force, without adding any thing of its own. 

But even this is not the worft. Chriftianity not only gives no 
Jorenſic ſtrength to fociety, but takes away much of its natural. So 
fays our illuftrious citizen. Further, chriftianity is fo far from 
attaching the hearts of citizens to the ftate, that it detaches them, 
as it were, from ALL TERRESTRIAL THINGS. I know nothing more 
contrary than this, to the focial fpirit *.” With what a commo- 
dious fallacy has our citizen here fupplied his argument ! It required 
him to fhew, that chriftianity detached us from fociety. He could. 
not do that; he therefore flips in, in the place of fociety—all ter- 
refrial things. Had fcripture condemned ſociety, it had been ſomo- 
thing to his purpofe ; for then it might be fuppofed, that Jesus 
and the citizen of Geneva had juft the fame opinion of civil fociety. . 
But when a detachment from earthly things is commanded, it is 
to be underftood comPARATIVELY ; and when the comparifon is. 
between earthly and heavenly, the command is reafonable and juft. 
Let us fee then how the fage propagators of our holy faith have 
conducted themfelves on this delicate queftion. The learned apoftle 
of the Gentiles direéts his followers, that they 4/2 this world as NoT 
ABUSING IT.—ypaptvos dg py xaraxpautro.—He adds a reaſon For 


Bien plus; loin d'attacher les cœurs des citoyens à PEtat, elle les en ditache 
comme de Tous LES CHOSES DE LA TERRE: je ne connois rien de plus contraire à 
l'efprit foeial. P. 195, 

th: 
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the FASHION of this world paſſetb way“; —xiu te x. rr 
she feene of things in this worid. The fober advice here given, is to 
enjoy the bleffings which Providence hath beftowed upon us in 
this flate, with TEMPERANCE and JUSTICE : but not to make the 
moft of them, in the fenfe and language of voluptuous and worldly 
men, who care not how they get them, or how they employ them 
when gotten. He fhews them, the bad bargain they are likely to 
make, when they chufe to run any rifque in this adventure; 
ſino the fhortnefs of human life makes thefe ill-purchafed ad- 
vantages of little value.— And is this, detaching men from fociety ? 
Is it not rather attaching them, in the ftrongeft manner, to its 
true interefts? by keeping them within the duties of good citi- 
zens. Look abrodd amongft men, and fee, whether all the 
miferies brought upon ftates and nations, have not been owing to 
the ñegle& of this apoftolic precept, when citizens abzſe their 
fituations in fociety, by letting loofe their irregular paffions and 
appetites, in purfuit of its fleeting advantages. Yet the legiflating 
citizen of Geneva knows nothing more contrary to the focial ſpirit, 
than THIS SPIRIF OF CHRISTIANITY. But, further, our citizen 
who, from thefe paffages of St. Paul to the Corinthians, has appa- 
rently gathered what he collects concerning the unſocial ſpirit of 
chriftianity, either did not, or would not fee, that the advice here 
given to the church of Corinth, concerning their detachment from 
the world, in ĩts extreme ſenſe, was a temporary direction, to enable 
them the better to bear an approaching perſecution; which the 
apoſtle, by his prophetic ſpirit, forefaw they were to ſuffer under 
Nero. This, in ſo many words, he declares to have been his 
initent.—I fpeak for your own profit + ;—moûs tò dh avtar auppigov 
. 

But indeed, the GosPEL is fo far from looking coldly on fociety ; 
or from aiming to withdraw our affections from this, or any other 
of our natural or civil relations, that it makes the firk and principal 


1 Cor. vii. 31. + Ver. 35. 
Y2 part 
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part of religion to confift in imploring Heaven for the welfare of 
the ſtate. St. Paul directing Timothy, a ſelect minifter of the 
word, m what manner he fhould form and regulate the difcipline of 
the church over which the Holy Ghoft had made him overfeer, 
lays down this principal canon I exbort therefore, that FIRST or 
ALL, gbr wañu, fupplications, prayers, interceffions, and giving 
of thanks be made for all men: rox kixss, and for all that are in 
AUTHORITY ; {bat we may lead a quiet and a peaceable life in all 
godlinefs and honefly *. Now if this were to be done under a Pagan 
magiſtracy, which frequently perfecuted, at beſt barely fuffered 
the profeflion of Chrift; how much greater were their effufions 
of worfhip to be, in behalf of that community, in which kings 
and magiftrates became NURSING FATHERS of the church? Could 
any thing more ftrongly tend to endear civil government to good 
Chriftians, than that a recommendation of the sTATE and its in- 
terefts to Heaven, was firft and principally required of them, in 
their holy offices? All the writers on politics, I mean, writers of 
our author’s fize of belief, recommend it to the legiflator, above all 
things, to cajole the pcople into a perfuafion, that Heaven interefts 
itfelf in the welfare of the community ;. as what would be the only 
lafting fupport of civil felicity. Now, the followers of Chrift 
have embraced a religion which affures them, that Heaven doth, 
indeed, thus intereft itfelf: and that the impreffion of this truth 
might be never obliterated, they are enjoined, as often as they 
aflemble to their devotions, to make the firft and principal part of 
them to confift in praying for the peace and profperity of kings and 
all in authority. Vet our citizen of Geneva tells us, that 4e knows 
nothing more contrary to the SOCIAL SP:RIT, thar the SPIRIT oF 
CHRISTIANITY, by detaching us from all earthly things. What 
muft we think? Was he in earneft? Certainly not in good 
earneft ; fince here, as in every other part of his difcourfe, he im- 
pofes on his reader that fophifm, of all the moft hacknied by every 


® 3 Tim. ii, 1, 2 
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paultry trader in infidelity, THE ABUSE OF THE THING, FOR THE 
THING ITSELF. The queftion between us is, What a/pect Geſpel. 
Cbriſtianity bath on civil fociety ? I have attempted to thew that it 
has the moft benign and gracious. The citizen of Geneva fays, 
it bas the moft unfavourabie, as it detaches men from all earthly things: 
and to prove his bold affertion true, he gives us, inftead of an ho- 
neft account of that temper and moderation, which the GospeL 
prefcribes in the use of thefe things, a frightful picture of the 
fuperftitious freaks of Monks and Afceticks, of zealots and hypo- 
crites, of fanatics and enthufiafts. This makes the common-place 
of two or three of his following pages, containing an abufive pa- 
raphrafe of his truth, that Chriftianity is a religion altogether 
10% fpiritual ; folely occupied in the affairs of Heaven: the Chriftian’s 
country not being of this world *.“ To which, all, but that 
crew of idiots, are ready to reply Nor is our mafler’s kingdom of 
this world, yet his providence governs and fupports it. If, there- 
fore, in imitation of this very providence, he bids us ftrive to be 
per ſect, as be in Heaven is perfe +, will not his followers, in their 
{phere of citizens, contribute all they can to the happinefs of that 
fociety in which providence hath placed them? inftead of becom- 
ing, as he pretends, $y this very aim at PERFECTION, detached 
Jrom all the bonds of fociety 1. However, continues our citizen, if 
they fhould be induced to lend a hand to the public, it will be 
with the utmoft indifference as to the ifue$. If by indifference, Mr. 
Roufleau means (and if he does not mean fo, he calumniates) that 
the good Chriftian will confider himfelf a citizen. of the world, as 
well as of that country to which he particularly belongs; it is 


Le chriftianifme cft une religion toute fpirituetle, occupée uniquement des chofes 
du ciel: la patrie du chrétien n'ſt pas de ce monde, P. 196, 

+ Matt. v. 48. 

t A force d'être parfaite, elle manqueroit de liaiſon; fon vice deftruéteur feroit dans 
fa perfection même. P. 195. 

§ Il fait fon devoir, il eft vrai, mais il le fait avec une profonde indifference fur le 


don ou mauvais fuccés de fes fuins. P. 196. 
true; 
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true; he will fo confider himfelf: the confequence of which will 
be, that he will ferve his own country, as far as may be done 
_ without injury or injuftice to another. And what will be the con- 
fequence of this? Certain felicity to his own: for that {tate which 
obferves the rules of juftice and equity to all others, is moft likely 
to have, in its turn, the. fame rules obferved in favour of itfelf. But 
fee the iniquity of thefe cavillers. Jefus fays, bis kingdom is nst of this 
world. Hence his difciples fay, tbeir country is not of this world: 
and for this, chriftianity is calumniated, as rendering no fupport 
to the ftate; and old idolatrous Rome, which treated all other 
{tates with injuftice, is preferred before it. Suppofe now, Jefus 
had faid, bis kingdom was of this world; and his followers, in con- 
fequence, had maintained that dominion was founded in grace, as 
Pagan Rome did, that its univerfal fovereignty was founded in the 
horfe’s head under the capitol; would Chriftianity have got better 
quarter? We know it would not; fince the /overeignty of, what 
we call, Chriftian Rome, has been fo often objected to us, in dif- 
credit of the gofpel.—But the Chriftian’s indifference it feems lies 
in this,—shat fo be, be bave nothing with which to reproach bimfelf, 
be cares little for the ifue of things *. What? Has his faith rooted 
out all the focial paſſions and affections which nature gave him? 
Hath he no regard for his parents, his children, or his pofterity ? 
Not the leaft, fays our politician ; for if the flate fink, be BLEssETH 
Gop. He muft needs be a bad citizen indeed, if, in this trying 
circumftance, he do not, like a man of fpirit, BLaspHemsE his 
Maker.—Curfe God, and die, is, it feems, the heroic exhortation 
both of Job's paganifed wife, and of our paganiſed citizen of Ge- 
neva. It had been in vain either for Job, or for me, to tell them, 
that if the true believer dicffes God for the feverity of his difpenfa- 
tions, as believing that they tend to a good iffue, he makes provi- 
dence his friend; and, under this perſuaſion, he cannot but go on 


~ —Pourvu qu'il n'ait rien à fe reprocher, peu lui importe que tout aille bien ou 
mal ici bas, P. 196. 
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with the greateft alacrity to lend a helping hand to the fhaken 
republic. But Chriffianity makes men dupes to bypocrify; and a Crome 
«eil, or a Cutiline, wuld find an cafy prey of Juch fellow-citixens . 
Our philofopher muft know very little of Cérifianity, if he has 
not learnt, tat it atfords the beft means of deiecting hypocrify. Be 
this as it may, favs the citizen of Geneva, yet Chriſtiun charity 
doth not cafily permit men to think evil of their neighbours : Aud 
this (he thinks) is enough to thew how eafly good Chriſtians may 
be duped. But, before we can admit this confequence, he muft 
prove, that when Chriſtianity gives men charity, it takes away 
their underftanding.—— However, fays he, admit that a Cromwell 
may fometimes be detected by the atrocity of his actions. — Well, 
and what then! Why then, it is God's good pleafure that we re- 
verence bis ordinance; this abufed authority is the ſcourge of God to 
punifb the offending children of men; and it will be deemed impiety to 
refift the tyran:’s ufurpationt. Does not the good Chriftian regard 
war, peftilence, and famine, to be the fcourges of offended Heaven ? 
and yet what good Chriftian, in his fenfes, ever fcrupled to guard 
againft, and to repel thefe evils ? But I am tired of this trah; and 
fhould not have tired my reader with it, but to thew him, how 
miterably low this admired pdi/ofopber and politician has defcended ; 
and all for the fake of calumuiating the Chriſtian faith, What 
follows, however, is too curious to be overlooked. After all thefe 
complaints of the noxious /pirit of Chriflianity, he confeſſes, however, 
that it makes good foldiers, This is fomething, however; for the 


i malheureufement il s’y trouve un feul ambitieux, un feul hypocrite, un Cae 
tilina, par example, un Cromwell, celui-là tres certainement aura bon marché de fes 
pieux compatriotes. P. 196, 197. 

1 La charité chretienne ne permet pas aiſement de penfer mal de fon prochain, 
P. 197. 

t Voilà un homme conftitué en dignité; Dieu veut qu'on le reſpecte; bientôt voilà, 
une puiffance ; Dieu veut qu'on lui obéifle ; le depofiraire de cette puiſſance en abuſe · 
t-il? C'eſt la verge dont Dieu punit fes enfans. On fe feroit confcience de chaſſer 


l'ufurpateur. P. 197. | 
: SJoldiery, 
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Pldiery, in time of need, is the great fupport of fociety. The 
citizens of this caft, fays he, march without reluctance to the combat: 
not one of them all ever dreams of flight ; they do their duty, but witb- 
cut a paffion for victory; they rather know bow to die, than to con- 
quer *. What, now, can the reader conceive wanting, to recon- 
cile our citizen to this part, at leaſt, of the /pirit of Chriftianity ? 
A great deal. He wants fuch a fpirit in it, as would make them 
ſwear, like old Fabius, and his band of Pagans, that tbey would 
conquer and not die. That (fays our SOBER CITIZEN) was, ac- 
„ cording to my taſte, A MOST NOBLE AND ILLUSTRIOUS OATH. 
„They fwore to return victorious; and they kept their word. A 
st Chriftian army would never have done any thing like it. They 
‘6 would have thought it, to be a tempting of God +.” It may 
be truly faid of this unaccountable citizen of ours, that he is 
at a vaſt expence of morals, metaphyſics, and politics; and all to 
enable him, 
CUM RATIONE INSANIRE. 


But now comes on his paroxyſm. He is even angry at himſelf for 
the little grace he hath hitherto fhewn to Chrifianity ; and will, at 
laft, demonftrate that the profeffion of it is even inconfiftent with a 
FREE STATE. — ‘* But I deceive myſelf (fays he) when I talk of a 
6 CHRISTIAN Repysiic. Either of thefc terms excludes the other. 
4 Chriltianity preaches up nothing but fervitude and dependence, 
The SPIRIT OF IT is too favourable to tyranny, for her not always 
‘6 to take the advantage of it. TRUE CHRISTIANS ARE MADE TO 
“Be sLAves. They know it, and fubmit. This fhort life is, in 
their eyes, of too little value to give themfelves any trouble 


* Les citoyens marchent fans peine au combat: nul d’entre eux ne fonge à fuir; 
ils font leur devoir, mais fans paffion pour la victoire; ils favent plutôt mourir que 
vaincre. P. 197. 

4 C'etoit un beau ferment, a mon gré, que celui des foldats de Fabius; ils ne jure- 
rent pas de mourir ou de vaincre; ils jurerent de revenir Vainqueurs; et tinrent leur 
ferment, Jamais des chretiens n’en euffent fait un pareil ; ils auroient cru tenter Dieu, 
P. 198. 

‘6 about 
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t about it . This is a fearful picture of Go/pel Chriflianity. But 
what then, the virtuous Citizen of Geneva can never fure be a 
calumniator, However, let us not pesParR of the Chriſtian Repub- 
lic. This may be a monfter bred of his own brain perhaps; or 
rather of his heart; and not that wi/dom which fprung from the 
head of Jove. 

The flavery which Chriftianity inculcates is derived, he fays, 
from the very ſpirit of it. Now the true /pirit of Chriftianity, he 
himfelf will confefs, is to be found, if any where, in the New 
Tesramenr. The Apostres, he will own, underftood, if any 
men did, in what ¢his /pirit confifted. Let us have recourfe then 
to their writings for our inftruétion on this important queftion. 

The Citizen of Geneva, you fee, affirms, that WHERE THE SPIRIT 
OF THE LORD Is, THERE Is SLAVERY. St. Paul, on the contrary, 
affures us, that where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is Liberty +. 
Which of them do you chufe to believe? Throughout the whole 
New Teftament, the GosPeL is charatterifed under the title of 
THE GLORIOUS LAW OF LIBERTY. It will be objected perhaps, 
that this word liberty always refers to the bondage and flavery of 
the Mofaic Law. It may be fo. Nay, on this principle, I fup- 
port my argument, That Chriftianity naturally inſpires the love 
both of civil and of religious liberty, it raifes the defire of being 
governed by laus of our own making, and by the confcience which 
is of God's own giving.” For confider, I pray you, the /pirit of 
the Mofaic law. In religious matters, there was no toleration; and 
in civil, the government being Theocratical, there was no popular 
will; in which the idea of liberty is fuppofed to confift. Now the 


Mais je me trompe en difant une Repadligue Chretienne; chacun de fes deux mots 
exclude l'autre. Le Chriflianifme ne préche que fervitude & dépendance, Son efprit 
eft trop favorable À la tyrannie pour qu'elle n'en profite pas toujours. Les vrars 
CHRETIENS SONT FAITS POUR ETRE EscLaves ; ils le favent, & ne s'en emeuvent 
gueres; cette courte vie a trop peu de prix à leurs yeux, P. 198. 


+ 2 Cor. iii. 37, 


Vor. IV. 2 being 
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being fet free from tis law, the apoftolic writers call LIBERTY. 
They inftrué us too in the nature of this Chrifian liberty. 

1. In the RELIGIOUS PART, it indulges us in a free inquiry con- 
cerning the truth of the Gofpel. The Bereans are diftinguifhed 
and extolled by the facred hiftorian for this noblenefs and generofity 
of mind. Thefe, fays he, were more noble than thofe of Thefalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readinefs of mind pera wac 
v gobufeiac, which here fignifies, the laying afide of all Jewifh pre- 
judices—and sEARCHED the Scriptures daily, WHETHER THESE 
THINGS WERE SO %;—crœxp{rorles tas yeapas i. e. examined with a 
critical application. The virtue for which thefe Bereans are here 
extolled, St. PAUL recommends to the whole church, and in a 
more enlarged way. Prove all things, fays he, [ or. fadgilt, fift well 
and examine] bold ſaſt that which is good +. And the arms, with 
which (by St. Paul's direction) the believer had provided himſelf, 
St, Peter advifes him always to have in readineſs — Be ready always 
to give an anfwer [—amodoyia, i. e. a full and formal anfwer—] 
to every man that afketh you a REASON of the hope that is in you 4. 
So confiftently, with each other, did thefe holy men act, in their 
general direction to the churches. e have no DOMINION over 
your faith, — [Kupsouer, we do not Lord it over) fays the former of 
them, but are HELPERS of your joy $—{[oumeyoi, fellow-labourers.] 
Hence it appears, the church is no defpotic government, but a 
free republic. So fcandaloufly (by the way) did the late author of, 
Chrftianity not founded on argument, mifreprefent the Religion of his 
country ! 

2. As to the CIVII. PAR TA miftake (occafioned by thoſe apof- 
tolic triumphs, where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty) had 
crept in amongft the early Chriftians, that the Gofpel diffolved the 
bonds of civil flavery, and manumifed the convert, foro civili. To 
combat an error, which was likely to give much fcandal to the 
ſtate, and to prejudice its citizens againft the new religion, St. Paul 


Acts wü. 11. f 1 Theſſ. v. 1. 1 1 pet. iii. 15. 5 2 Cor. i. 24. 
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delivers thefe directions to the church of Corinth Let every man 
abide in the calling wherein be was called. Art thou called being a 
fervant [ Ns, a flave), care not for it; but if thou mayeft be made 
free, ufe it rather. Te are bought with a price, be ye not the fervants 
[the flaves] of men. Bretbren, let every man wherein be is called, 
therein abide with God *. 

As the kingdom of Chrif is not of this world, the coming under its 
dominion makes no change in the civil condition of men. The 
apoſtle therefore, to obviate any imputation that Chrifianity diſturb- 
ed or was unfavourable to civil government, direéts thofe converts 
who were in a ftate of civil flavery, to acquiefce, and remain con- 
tented under it. But left this direction fhould be miftaken to im- 
ply, what our Citizen of Geneva has dared to aſſert, That true 
Cbriflians are made to be flaves; civil matters being below the 
notice of faints ;” he, at the fame time, advifes them to change their 
condition of flavery, to that of free citizens, whenever a fair oc- 
cafion offers. And to thew them that this was no indifferent matter, 
he fets before their eyes the height and nobility of the Chriftian 
charatter.—Y¢ are bought, fays he, with a PRICE; be ye not the fer- 
wants [or flaves] of men. As much as to fay, ** The dignity of hu- 
man nature is fo highly advanced, by the immenfe price paid for 
it, the death and paffion of the Son of God, that it would be bafe 
and incongruous for any of the REDEEMED, to reft fatisfied with a 
ſtate of flavery ; when, without violating the eftablifhed rights of 
fociety, it is in their power to become free.” And this reafoning 
in favour of CIVIL FREEDOM appeared /o powerful to St. Paul himfelf, 
while he was urging it, that, timely alarmed for the abuf it might 
occafion, he returns to where he fet out, and repeats the admonition 
he began with—Brethren, let every man wherein be is called, therein 
abide with God; i. e. let him not be afhamed to abide, and appear 
before God, in that ftation in which God’s providence hath placed 
him.” We fce then, that according to St. Paul's idea of Chriſtia- 


* 3 Cor, vii. 20, & feq. 
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nity, the irit of liberty, which it infpires, is not confined to the 
pale of the courcu, but extends its vigour to the sraTE; fince, 
as he hath obferved, the dignity of man’s nature, acquired by the 
price paid for his redemption, obliges him to affert the freedom of 
the WHOLE MAN, as well civil as religious. But had St. Paul been 
lefs anxious for the plenitude of thefe rights, and contended only 
in general terms for Chriftian freedom, the conſequence, in favour 
of civil liberty, wherever true Chriftianity prevailed, would have 
been ftill the fame; as we fhall now thew. 

1. It is agreed, that if, Where the fpirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty, this ſpirit muft recommend and encourage a FREEDOM OF 
ENQUIRY, like that exerted by the noble Bereans ; and muft ſupport 
and indulge the FREE EXERCISE OF CONSCIENCE. But men, prac- 
tifed in the exertion, and habituated to the enjoyment, of religious 
rights, can never long continue ignorant of, or bear with patience, 
the invafion of their civil. The human faculties can never long 
remain in fo violent and unnatural a ftate as to have their opera- 
tions perpetually checking and defeating one another, by the con- 
trary aétions of two fuch oppofite principles, as love of freedom and 
acquiefcence in flavery. The one or the other muft, in a little time, 
prevail. Either the foul ſpirit of tyranny will defile the purity of 
religion, and introduce that blind ſubmiſſion of the underftanding, 
and flavifh compliance of the will, into the church: Or elfe the 
Spirit of the Lord will overturn the ufurpation of an unjuſt defpotic 
power, and bring into the sT Arz, as well as CHURCH, a free and 
reafonable ſervice. The fame ſpirit, be it which it will, muft pre- 
vail in both. This, our author himſelf, in his own example, has 
fhewn us will be the cafe, whether our paſſions carry us to love or 
hate. His paradoxical averſion to sociE v, we fee, continues juft 
the fame, whether the object be the civil or the religious. 

2. Secondly, True religion teaches, that its end is HUMAN HAP- 
PINESS, in oppofition to all the fuperftitious fancies of the falf; 
which place it in the arbitrary, the felfith, or the capricious mae 
nifeftations of God's power, or intereft, or glory: and this natu- 

sally 
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rally leading us to the end of civil government, will dire& us how 
to form a RIGHT conftitution, where the prince is made for the fake 
of the people ; when we have, by the foregoing principle of free in- 
quiry, already detected the abfurdity of a wronG; which profeſſes 
to make the people for the fake of the prince. 

3. Thirdly, That equitable policy by which true religion governs 
in the church (and true religion as well as-falfe muft, as we have 
fhewn, always have a church to govern), will further aid us, when 
we have now found the end of civil fociety, to attain the means like- 
wife, by copying in the ftate, from that ecclefiaftical fubordination 
of power, and limitation of authority, where the sOVEREIGNTY 
refides in the whole body of the faithful; not, as in the adminif- 
tration of corrupt religion, where a fervile clergy and a defpotic pre- 
late conftitute the nuch. 

4- But, above all, That grandeur and elevation of mind, that 
fublimity of fentiment, that confcious dignity of our nature, re- 
deemed at fo high a price, which true religion keeps alive; which 
holy fcripture dictates ; and which the Spirit of the Lord infpires, 
will be ever pufhing us on to the attainment and prefervation of 
thofe civic RIGHTS, which we have been taught by reafon to know 
are ours; and which we have been made to feel by experience, are, 
of all Ours, the moft indifpenfible to human happinefs. 

By all thefe feveral ways is the SPIRIT or THE LorD, or true 
Religion, naturally productive of the great bleffing, civil liberty. 

But the moſt generous and noble conſtitutions being moſt liable 
to abuſe, as fruits exalted to their higheſt degree of perfection are 
neareſt to their ſtate of decay, LIBERTY, the greateſt bleſſing here 
below, is principally ſubject to this common infirmity of our na- 
ture: On this account, St. Peter, while he recommends, and glo- 
ries in, Chriſtian liberty, yet adds this neceflary caution— As free, 
and not ufing your liberty for a cloke of malicioufnefs, but as the fer- 
vants of God“; i. e. Free as the fervants of God, alluding to what 
St. Paul had faid, ye are bought with a price [and therefore being the 


1 Pet. ii, 16. 
ſervants 
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fervants of God] be ye not the fervants of men. But left this indul- 
gence of the fpirit of civil freedom fhould be abufed, Peter reminds 
them on what principle it was indulged, namely, by their becom- 
ing (on the price paid) the fervanis of God; a principle equally 
operative to infpire this fpirit, and to keep it within juft and proper 
bounds : for he makes their fervice to their heavenly maſter the 
motive of obedience to their earthly—Fear Gad, Honour the king *. 

What follows, in our Author’s SOCIAL CONTRACT, concerning 
the natural ſpirit of a Chriftian Militia, is fuch a mixture of fophiftry 
and blunder, and in fuch equal proportions, that I fhould be 
afhamed to give it a formal confutation. However, the laft para- 
graph is too curious to be paſſed over in ſilence. Under the 
+6 Pagan emperors the Chriftian foldiery were brave. All the Chrit- 
“ tian writers aflure us they were fo. And I believe it. It was 
“ plainly owing to an emulation of honour againft the Pagan 
troops. When the emperors became Chriftian, this emulation 
«6 ceafed; and when the crofs had driven away the eagle, all the 
Roman valour difappeared +.” The Roman valour did indeed 
from henceforward, though not diſappear, yet, certainly, begin to 
decay. This all the hiftorians of thofe times, both Chriftian and 
Pagan, unanimoufly confefs. We have reafon to believe them, 
for they aſſign a cauſe fully adequate to the effect; which was, the 
hireing of mercenary troops from amongſt the barbarous nations, to 
fight their battles. But EMuLATIOoN, the only thing they had 
occafion for, to preferve and keep alive their martial fpirit, while 
the Romans and their mercenaries charged together under the fame 
enfign, whether of the crofs or the eagle, they had ſtill, in all its 
vigour. 


æ 1 Pet. ii. 17e 

+ Sous les empereurs payens les foldats Chrétiens étoient braves; tous les auteurs 
Chrétiens l'affurent, & je le crois : c’ctoit une émulation d'honneur con: re les troupes 
paynnnes. Dès que les empereurs furent Chrétiens cette emulation ne fubfitia plus; et 
quand le croix eut chaſſè l'aigle, toute la valeur Romaine difparut, P. 199. 
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It may be here juft worth while to obferve, that our citizen is 
very apt to forget his own principles. His charge againft the un- 
focial fpirit of Chriftianity is founded in this, ‘ that its profeſſors are 
actuated only by Heavenly, not earthly affections. Yet here, to 
take off all he can from the merit of their acknowledged BRAVERY, 
he fays, it arofe from a fpirit of military emulation. 

In conclufion, let me here repeat my complaint, that Rouffeau, 
in this accufation of the flavifh ſpirit of Chriftianity, has once more 
flurred his ufual fophifm upon us; and, inftead of the /pirit of 
Chriftianity, has given us the ſpirit of Popery; which does, indeed, 
by ftifling all freedom of enquiry in religious matters, prepare us 
for a flavith fubmiffion to civil tyrants. An exploit, in which the 
church of Rome fo much triumphs, that all the advocates of Po- 
pery, and all the enemies of the Reformed, from BELLARMINE 
down to VoLTAIRE, have made the FACTIOUS SPIRIT OF PROTES- 
TANTISM the conſtant topic of their calumny and abufe. 

After all the inftances of ILL FAITH here given, with what 
aftonifhment muſt the public hear the Citizen of Geneva boaft to 
the archbifhop of Paris, that he is A MAN MADE UP SOLELY OF 
TRUTH; THE ONLY AUTHOR OF THIS AGE, AND OF MANY OF THE 
FOREGOING, WHO HATH WRITTEN WITH GOOD FAITH *. 


© Mes ennemis auront beau fare aver leurs injures ; il’s ne m’éteront point Ihon- 
neur d'être UN HOMME VERIDIQYUE EN TOUTE CHOSE, D’ETRE LE SEUL AUTEUR DE MON 
SIECLE, & DE BEAUCOUP D'AUTRES QUI AIT ECRIT DE BONNE For. Lettre à M. de 
Beaumont, p. 65.—Now, with all his good faith, he has furelÿ a very unfound mind or 
memory. In writing againft me, he fays, as we have feen above, ayz LA Lor CHRE- 
TIENNE EST, AU FOND, PLUS NUISIBLE QU'UTILE A LA FORTE CONSTITUTION DE 
LETAT. But when he writes againſt the French philefapbers, he fays juſt otherwiſe: 
Nos GOUVERNEMENS MODERNES DOIVENT INCONTESTABLEMENT AU CHRISTIANISME 
LEUR PLUS SOLIDE AUTORIIK. Emile, v. III. p. 200. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


I which an Objeétion to the fundamental Principles of this Alliance 
is removed. 


ERE I fhould have concluded this Second Book, but that it 
appeared reafonable to obviate an objection, which may 
feem to affect our fundamental principle, the REALITY of this free 
convention. The objection is this, „That as the two Societies are 
fuppofed to be formed out of one and the fame number of indivi- 
duals, thofe very men who compofe the ftate compofing the church 
alfo, it is a convention of the fame individuals with themfelves, 
under different, capacities. Which convention is as trifling and 
ineffectual as that which one individual would make with himſelf.“ 
The objection, we fee, goes upon this ſuppoſition, that the circum- 
ftances which prevent one individual’s compacting with himfelf do 
unavoidably attend a compact attempted to be made by many indi- 
viduals with themſelves, under the diftinétion of two Societies. 
Now, to thew the fuppofition groundlefs, is to overthrow the 
objection. But we fhall do more; we fhall not only thew our /ree 
convention to have none of the circumftances attending it, which 
prevent one individual’s compacting with himſelf; but, that it hath 
all the circumftances that make a compact binding between two. 
Let us fee what it is which prevents a man’s contracting with 
himfelf. It is of the effence of all contracts that there be, 1. The 
concurrence of two wills; and, 2. A mutual obligation on two 
perfons for the performance of their mutual promifes. But one 
man having but one «il, there is no foundation for a compact, 
which requires the concurrence of two wills: and having but one 
perfen, there is no efficacy in the compact; becaufe no obligation: 
for what a man promiſes to himfelf, himfelf can acquit. ‘l'here- 
fore 
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fore an obligation, which the obliged can deftroy by the fole a& of 
his will, is not real but fanciful. Hence it appears, that a man's 
contracting with himfelf is, of all fancies, the moft impertinent. 

Thus, we fee, the defect of that compalt of one individual with 
bimfelf, proceeds from the want of two wills and two perfons. If 
then, two Societies have really two diftinét wills, and two diftin& 
pecfenalities ; the ſubject matter’s being one and the fame (of which 
thefe two artificial bodies are compofed) cannot poffibly hinder thofe 
two focieties from entering into compact; nor that compact from 
having all the effects of fuch as are adjudged moft real. 

That two fuch focieties have two diftinét wills and perſonalities 
I thall thew. When any number of men form themſelves into a 
fociety, whether civil or religious, this fociety becomes a Jody, dif- 
ferent from that aggregate which the number of individuals com- 
pofed before the fociety was formed. Elfe the fociety would be 
nothing; or, in other words, no fociety would be formed. Here 
then is a body, diftin& from the aggregate compofed by the number 
of individuals: and is called faéfitious, to diftinguifh it from the 
natural body; being, indeed, the creature of buman will. Buta 
body muft have its proper perfonality aad will, which, without the/, 
is no more than a fhadow or a name. This perfonality and will 
are neither the perfonality and will of one individual, nor of all 
together. Not of one, is felf-evident. Not of all, becaufe the 
MAJORITY, in this faéfitious body, hath the denomination of the 
perfon and of the will of the fociety. We conclude then, that the 
will and perfonality of a community are as different and diftin& 
from the will and perfonality of the numbers of which it is com- 
poſed, as the body itſelf is. And, that as in the erection of a com- 
munity, a fuéfitious body was created, fo were a faéfitious perfonality 
and will. The reality of this perfonality is clearly feen in the ad- 
miniftration of the ew of nations, where two ſtates are conſidered as 
two men living in the ftate of nature. 

But the force of this reafoning will be better feen and fupported 
by an example. The writers of the law of nature and nations 

Vox. IV. Aa allow 
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allow that the /econd convention, as it is called, in a pute democratic 
ſtate, is as real and binding as the fame convention in a ftate of any 
other form. The fecond convention is that whereby protection and 
allegiance are mutually promifcd. by fovereign and people: For 
s in the collective body (fays Hooker) that have not derived the 
s principality of power into fome one, or few, the whole of necef- 
6 fity muft be head over each part *:“ So that here the people con- 
tract with themfelves. And yet is the contract adjudged moſt real. 
This conclufion is founded on the very principle I lay down to 
prove the reality of the convention between church and ftate; 
namely that, in entering into fociety, a factitions perfon is created. 
In a democracy, this perfon, the fovereign, is the wHoLE: and, 
with this perfon, the natural perfons of all the individuals con- 
vene. 

If this be the cafe, then it follows that the felf-fame number of 
individuals, which have formed and ereéted, of themfelves, one 
fociety or faélitious body, endowed with a diſtinct perfonality and 
will, may ere&, of themfelves, as many fuch focieties as they pleafe. 
Becaufe the body, perfonality, and will, of fuch focieties being all 
factitious, the ftore-houfe, from whence they come, is as inex- 
hauftible as the wants of mankind. Whereas, were the will and 
perfonality of the individuals, the will and perfonality of the fo- 
ciety compofed by them, then, on the contrary, the felf-fame 
number of individuals could not erect above one fociety: Becauſe 
their perfonality and will being already beftowed upon one fociety, 
they had them not to give again, in order to animate any other. 

Here then we have two focieties, made up of one and the fame 
number of individuals, with each its diftinét perfonality and will ; 
each different from the perfonality and will of the other, and from 
the perfonality and will of the individuals. But the different natures 
of the focieties not only make their wills and perfonalities diſtinct, 
but their different ends will keep them fo. For each fociety being 
created for one certain end, it hath its own proper views and in- 


# Eccl. Pol. B. viii. 
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terefts: and though each be fo clofely related to the other as to 
have one common ſuppeſitum, yet it purfues its proper interefts only: 
without further regard to the interefts of the other, than as thefe 
interefts fupport its own. In this, the artificial man, fociety, is 
much unlike the natural; who being created for ſeveral ends hath 
feveral interefts to purfue, and feveral relations to confult ; and 
may therefore be conſidered under feveral capacities, as a religious, a 
civil, a rational animal, Sc. and yet they all make but one and the 
ſame man. But one and the ſame political ſociety cannot be con- 
fidered, in one view, as a religious —in another, as a civil—and, in 
another, as a literary community. One fociety can be precifely but 
one of thefe communities . 

But, now it is to be obſerved, that, let this objection to a real 
convention, from the want of diſtinct perſonalities and wills in the 
two ſocieties, be as ſtrong as we have fhewn it to be weak, yet it 
reaches only to thoſe two focieties under a pure unmixed democratic 
form; in which the fovereignty of the fociety reſides in the whole. 
number of individuals. When both, or either, is under any other 
form, the objection is more clearly feen to have no weight. Be- 
caufe then the fovereignty of, at leaſt, one of the focieties reſides 
not in the whole, but in part only of the body politic. And all 
conventions between ſocieties being made between the ſovereignties 
thereof, theſe ſovereignties muſt needs have two perfonalities and 
wills, as being compoſed, not of the ſame, but of different indi- 
viduals. But few or no religious or civil ſocieties being under this 
pure unmixed democratic form, the objection is not directed againſt 
any aélual union between the two ſocieties. However having all 


FEecleſiaſliea poteftas feu refpublica Chrifliana, que fub nomine ecclefiæ fepe ex: 
plicatur, eam fignificat clericorum et laïcorum collectionem, qui in unum corpus 
adunati, eccleGafticis legibus fe fubjiciunt : non quidem quatenus homines civilem rem. 
publicam componentes, fed quatenus in fpiritualem cœtum admit. Eadem ratione civis 
refpublica dici poteft, qua vel ex infidelibus principibus & rebufpublicis conſtet, vel quæ 
ex Chriftianis hominibus quidem, fed nullo ad religionem reſpectu habito, componitur, 
Marea, I. ii c. 1. F.T. 
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along, for the fake of clearnefs and brevity, confidered the two 
focieties under this fimple and primitive democratic form, I thought 
it proper to remove an objection which lay againft that form, though 
it lay againft that only. 

The concluſion from the whole is, that two focieties, compofed 
of one and the fame number of individuals, in which the perfona- 
lities and wills not only are, but muf neceſſarily continue to be and 
to be kept, diftinét, are proper ſubjects for compact and convention 
with one another; there being no circumftance, either neceflary 
or commodious, for the making any kind of civil compacts bind- 
ing, which is not to be found in thefe. 1 will only add, that as the 
adminiftration of both focieties can never be in the fame hands 
at once, thoſe perfonalities and wills, which are, and are kept up, 
diſtinct, will be eafily underftood to be fo. 

But, to crown the whole, let me obferve, that nothing fo clearly 
evinces the importance and neceſſity of this TnRon x for juftifying 
the right which the ftate hath to interfere in church matters, as the 
miftakes into which the excellent Hooker was betrayed, on his 
miffing of that capital idea of an ALLIANCE, when he came to 
defend the right of civil princes to ecclefiaftical dominion, in the eighth 
book of his immortal work, intitled, or THE LAWS OF ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL POLITY. 

Now, although it hath been long doubted, Whether we have 
received the three laft books of this work from the Author's moft 
perfect copy, ſeeing they came not to the prefs till after his deceafe ; 
yet that they are indeed of the fame hand with the other fve, 
cannot I think be doubted by any who have ftudied the unqueftioned 
books with a due degree of attention. 

The fubje& of this eighth book is, as we have faid, a defence of 
the civil magiftrate, in the adminiftration of ecclefiaftical fupremacy, 
againft the puritans of that time, who denied the fpiritual lega- 
lity of fi e a fupremacy, and ſupported their oppofition on this 
capital artzument.— be church and commonwealth being focieties or 
corporations totally diſtinct and independent on one another by nature, 

shere 
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there is a feparation perpetual and perfonal between the church and 
commonwealth*, This argument Hooker attempts to overthrow. 
The pofition of his adverfary is loofely worded. But the conteft, 
at that time, ſubſiſting between the Puritans and the Church of 
England, fhews the meaning to be this, That “that INDEPEN- 
pency which a religious fociety had by nature, it could never give 
up to the civil.” 

The argument itfelf might have been eafily anfwered, as the 
Reader fees it hath been in this difcourfe of the Alliance, where the 
PREMISSES are not only granted, but by various reafonings eftab- 
lifhed ; and the INFERENCE not only denied, but by the fame rea- 
fonings refuted: It being fhewn, that nothing can hinder two 
diftin& and independent focieties from entering into compact: and 
that only fuch ſocieties can contract a free alliance. This, which 
may be done lawfully, I have fhewn muf be done neceſſarily, before 
the church can claim the protection of the ftate; or before the 
ftate can engage the fervice of the church; and both act in the 
manner in which thefe reciprocal benefits are given and returned, 
in the happy eftablifhment under which we live. In other words, 
1 have fhewn, how the church became enabled to exercife civil 
power without tyranny; and the ſtate, to exercife ecclefiaftical 
power without u/urpation. 

But, by ill hap, the excellent Hooker took the contrary method: 
He denied the PRRMISSEs, inſtead of queſtioning the concLusion; 
and fo entangled himfelf and his caufe in inextricable difficulties. 
He too haftily conceded to his adverfaries, that thofe things which 
were feparated by nature, and more efpecially by divine infitution, 
and fo, INDEPENDENT of one another, muft always continue in- 
dependent. An abfurd affertion! which the Reader will fee con- 
futed at large in the Poffcripr, againſt the reafoning of Lord Boling- 
broke, who lately revived this Puritan principle. Inſtead therefore 
of expofing the error of the conc/ufion, Hooker addreſſes himſelf 
(as we faid) to confute the PEEMissEs; and to thew, that church 


® Eccl, Pol. Book viii. p. 407. d 
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aud flate were not two ſocieties totally aiftinét and independent by nature, 
but rather one and the fame fociety; which, regarded in different 
views, had different names v. For, (faith he) the truth is that the 
church and Commonwealth are names which import things really dif- 
ferent. But THESE THINGS ARE ACCIDENTS; and fuch accidents, 
as may, and akvays fhould, dwell lovingly together in one suByect +. 
Which fubject, he tells us, is the aggregate body of a people. Or, 
in other words, church and ftate are one fociety under different names. 
He attempts to fupport this idea from reaſon and faé. 

1. We hold, (fays he) that ſeeing there is not any man of 
te the Church of England but the fame man is alfo a member 
„of the Commonwealth, nor any member of the Commonwealth 
*¢ which is not alfo of the Church of England, therefore, as in a 
“6 figure triangle, the bafe doth differ from the fides thereof, and 
yet one and the felf-fame line is both a bafe and alfo a fide; a 
1 fide fimply, a bafe if it chance to be the bottom, and underlye 
“the reft: fo albeit properties and actions of one, do caufe the 
“6 name of a Commonwealth; qualities and functions of another fort, 
« the name of the church to be given to a multitude ; yet one and 
« the felf-fame multitude may, in fuch fort, be both f.” To this 
ingenious illuftration, it is fufficient to reply, in the great man’s 
own words, in this very book: —Tbere is nothing for which fome 
COMPARABLE reaſon or other may not be given; — i. e. by fome fimile 
or other, fupported. 

But let us confider the argument, on which he founds his illuf- 
tration, that the fame individuals being members both of church 
and ftate muft make them but one community, under different 
names.” An argument which he repeats in the next page.— 
„When all in the Commonwealth do believe the gofpel, and are 
contained in the name of the church, how fhould the church 
„remain BY PERSONAL SUBSISTENCE divided from the Common- 
4% wealth? The church and the Commonwealth are in this cafe, 


* Page 407. Edit. 1723. + Page 409. $ Page 407. 
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therefore, PERSONALLY, one fociety : which fociety being termed 
st Commonwealth, as it liveth under whatfoever form of fecular 
‘6 law and regiment; a church, as it liveth under the fpiritual law 
“ of Chrift s. Now all this ftrange reafoning arifeth, as the 
reader fees; from not diftinguifhing between a natural and an artificial 
PERSONAGE ; which latter every fociety, community, or corporation, 
neceſſarily creates; as hath been juft now fhewn at large in this 
very chapter; fo that when this diſtinction is applied, the abfurdity 
becomes apparent. 

2. The great writer’s argument from fac is taken from the 
Fewifb Commonwealth, where church and flate made but one fo- 
ciety. —** Unto the Jews (fays he) God fo revealed the truth of 
** religion, that he gave them, in fpecial confiderations, laws not 
‘¢ only for the adminiftration of things fpiritual, but alfo temporal. 
The Lord himfelf appointing both the one and the other in that 
„ Commonwealth, did not thereby diftraét it into ſeveral indepen- 
„ dent communities, but inftitute feveral functions of one and the 
‘6 felf-fame community. Some reaſons therefore muft there be 
*¢ alledged why it fhould be otherwife in the church of Chrift +.” 
Thefe reafons, the reader hath ſeen alledged juft above. But with 
regard to his awn reafon, fhewing whereby the Jewifh church and 
ftate became one and the felf-fame community, nothing can be more 
defective ; the true caufe of 1618 incorporation was peculiar and fin- 
gular; it was the natural and neceſſary confequence of a THEO- 
CRACY ; as hath been fhewn at large elfewhere t ; and therefore 
cannot be poſſibly urged in proof or fupport of HookEr’s general 
principle, ‘that church and ſtate make but one fociety or com- 
munity.” However, this was an argument ad bomines. The puri- 
tans of that time were accuftomed to ſupport their diffent from the 
eftablithed difcipline of the church, on peculiarities in the Mofaic 
ceconomy, ill underftood, and worfe applied. Yet had our great 
author, inftead of oppofing their premiſſes, bethought himſelf to 

+ 
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oppofe their conclufion, that the church and flate could never allie, 
he had had a very eafy victory; for all that the Puritans could find 
to fupport this propofition, was the principle, which in thofe days 
they generally went upon, that every thing was evil for which men 
bad not the command or the permiffion of fcripture. Now Hooker 
might eafily have overthrown this principle, by only obferving that 
there was fuch permifion given by feripture to unite the two focie- 
ties, in the example of the Jewifh republic. 

But the abhorrence of one extreme, always runs indifcreet dif- 
putants into another. Sometimes the moft difcreet are liable to this 
abufive conduét, when they have miffed of the true medium. This 
was unhappily the cafe here. Hooker faw plainly, that the Puritan 
principle (which held, not only that the church and Commonwealth 
were focieties totally diflinét and independent on one another by nature, 
but that this feparation was to remain perpetual) neceſſarily brought 
in that abfurd and fatal evil in politics, an imperium in imperio: for 
they held that the magiftrate was notwithſtanding ordained, and 
therefore obliged, to fupport the church, and to impart to it of his 
civil coercive power even while fhe retained her independency and 
ſovereignty. To combat this principle, which makes the fase 
a flave to the church, Hooxxx ran into the oppofite extreme, which 
makes the church a flave to the flate. His words are thefe: 
*¢ Another occafion of which mifconceit,” (viz. that the church 
and ftate are two diftin& independent focieties) ‘ is, that things 
4 appertaining to religion are both diftinguifhed from other affairs, 
„ and have always had, in the church fpiritual, perſons chofen 
„to be exercifed about them. By which diftinétion of fpiritual 
« affairs, and perſons therein employed, from temporal, the error of 
„ PERSONAL SEPARATION always neceffary between the church 
‘6 and Commonwealth hath ftrengthened itfelf. For every politic 
“ fociety, that being true which Ariſiotle faith, namely, that the 
«t fcope thereof is not fimply to live, NOR THE DUTY so MUCH TO 
€ PROVIDE FOR THE LIFE, as for the means of living well: and 
< that even as the foul is the worthier part of man, fo human fo- 
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€s cieties are much more to care for that which tendeth properly 
*¢ to the foul’s eftate, than for fuch temporal things which the life 
„ hath need of. Other proof there needeth none, to thew that as 
66 by all men the kingdom of God is to be fought firft, fo in all 
‘6 Commonwealths, things fpiritual ought, above temporal, to be 
‘6 fought for; and of things fpiritual the chiefeft is religion “. 
This reafoning is founded on the mifconceit, fo thoroughly exploded 
above, That civil fociety was inftituted for the attainment of 
every kind of good it is even accidentally capable of producing :” 
this he fupports by the words of Ariftotle ill interpreted ; who by 
the means of living well meant no more, than that /ociety pro- 
cured thofe commodities of civil life, which in a fate of nature men 
muft be content to lire without. Ariſtotle's words are literally 
thefe, that fociety was inftituted firft for she fake of living, fimply ; 
and then for the fake of living happily—ywopty piv čv r Gy vexer, 
dec d rd eb Gav. He is extremely concife. But his meaning feems 
to be this, (as hath been obſerved above) that the primary end of 
civil ſociety, was to ſecure men from that mutual violence to 
which they were ex poſed in a ſtate of nature: the ſecondary, to 
promote thoſe accommodutions of life which civil ſociety only can 
beftow. And here, I am ſorry to obſerve, that this excellent man, 
in paraphraſing the words of Ariſtotle, ſo as to give a ſenſe to 
his purpoſe, (a purpoſe, the Greek philoſopher never thought of) 
has added, — nor the duty fo much to provide for the liſe meaning 
THIS life. 

But to proceed, — Again, — . Chriftian Kings, within their own 
“t precinéts and territories, (fays he) have an authority and power, 
<< even in matters of Chrifliun religion: and there is no higher nor 
greater that can in thofe cafes ever command them, where they 
“ are placed to reign as Kings +.” The unavoidable confequence 
of this doctrine is, 

1. Tuar the church becomes a flave to the flate: for if it be the 
firft duty of the civil magiftrate to fee to the good condition of things 

* Book viii. p. 408. + Page 411. 
Vor. IV. Bb Spiritual, 
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Spiritual, the chiefef of which is religion, he muft, on being invefted 

with his office, (which Hooker very rightly derives from the 
people) be endowed with power to put and to keep /piritual things 
in this condition; which power can be no other than abfolute autho- 
rity in church-matters, or, as Hooker himfelf more ftrongly ex- 
preſſes it, authority and power in MATTERS OF CHRISTIAN RELI- 
dior. So that the church as a religious fociety hath nothing left 
to be performed, on their part, but a ready obedience to all the 
commands of the ftate. And that this is no forced inference drawn 
from Hooxer’s principle will appear evident from hence,—One of 
the great purpofes of Hobbes’s LEVIATHAN is to prove, that the 
church is a creature of the ftate: and he proceeds to induce his 
proof, on this very principle of Hooker, that a COMMONWEALTH 
of Chriftian men and a cuurcn are the fame thing called by two 
names *. But this is not the worft; for, 

2. Secondly, thefe principles ſupport and authorize perſeculion 
for opinions : for if, when the magiftrate decrees in religious matters, 
whether of doétrine or difcipline, men will not fubmit, the abfo- 
lute power here given him juſtifies him in uſing force, for be beareth 
not the fword in vain. And to confefs the truth, thefe principles, 
recommended by fo great an authority, foon becoming the principles 
in fafhion ; the practice foon followed: the magiftrate became a 
perfecutor ; and fo continued; till civil necgſity, ariling from a ftate 
revolution, not the religious choice of a better theory, put a final 
ftop to this opprobrium of humanity. 

To conclude, the PuRITANS and their incomparable adverfary 
liad, in this famous quarrel (as is the wont) divided truth and falf- 
hood pretty equally between them. The Puritans were right in 
fuppofing church and ftate to be two diftinét independent focieties : 
they were wrong in fuppofing the two focieties muft always con- 
tinue fo: but right again in holding, that while they did fo con- 
tinue, the civil magiftrate had nothing to do with religion. On 
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the other hand, Hooker was wrong in thinking, church and fate 
was only one fociety under different names. He was right in affert- 
ing the civil magiftrate’s fupremacy in religion; but wrong again 
in fuppofing that this fupremacy was by nature, and not by compact. 
Thus, from right premifes, the PURITANS drew a wrong conclu- 
fion; and from wrong premifes, Hooker drew a right one. But 
if, from the wrong conclufion of the former, the fupremacy of the 
magiftrate was for ever excluded ; yet from the right conclufion of 
the latter, he was admitted before his time. And all this confuſion 
arofe from a common error, admitted on both fides, that if church 
and ftate be diftinét and independent focieties, they muft EVER re- 
main diftin® and independent. 

The refult from all we have feen was this, that the PURITAN 
principle eftablifhed an IMPERIUM IN IMPERIO: and that HookeR’s 
introduced PERSECUTION FOR OPINIONS. 


Bba NOTES 
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P. 79. [A]. WE have a remarkable inftance of this in the ftate of 

Venice, which is a thorough tyranny, if ever there 
was any. Mr. Bayle tells us (Crit. Dict. Art. Abelard, Rem. (P)], that 
one day afking a friend, who had told him a thoufand ftories of the difor- 
ders of the Venetian ecclefiaftics, how it happened that the ftate would 
ſuffer things fo difhonourable to religion and fociety ? his informer replied, 
that the good of the public obliged the fovereign to this indulgence ; that 
the fenate was not difpleafed to find the priefts and monks fall under the 
public contempt for their debaucheries, for that in this condition they 
would have no credit to raife or foment fedition amongſt the people; and 
that one of the reafons why the Jefuits were not acceptable to the ſovereign 
was, becaufe they knew how to preferve the decorum of their character; 
and fo, gaining refpect and reverence by a more decent exteriour, had it in 
their power to excite the populace to fedition. 


P. 81. (B). A juriſdiction fomewhat reſembling this we find in the fa- 
mous court of Areopagus at Athens: which city was once the model of 
civil prudence as well as of religion, to the improved part of mankind. 
Iſocrates, {peaking of this branch of jurifdiction in the Areopagus, fays, 
It was not occupied to punifb crimes; but to prevent them—< rr vr iexo- 
nav, ds Gy xonaosei vt def, adr’ ik Sv dr Asen M, padir avr iov 
iat BNN tea. Hf ld Syao yap sero piv aur pov idr. APEIOM. AOF. 

P. 84. [C]. In this confifts the As TER · sor AIM which runs through 
Tindal’s whole book of the ‘Rights of the Cbriſtian Church. He brings all 


along the coxfeffed abufe of ecclefiaftical government as an argument that the 
church 
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church is an imperium in imperio; whereas that evil confifts in the /egitimate 
exercife of two contradictory fovercign powers in one and the fame repub- 
‘lic; nothing of which there is, as we have fhewn, in a church and flate ; 
though both fovereign and independent before alliance. 


P. 85. [D]. The reafon why, throughout this Difcourfe, I have taken 
it for granted, That a full and free toleration, or liberty of worfhipping 
God in the way every one ſhall chuſe, is of natural equity, and confonant to 
the genius of our holy religion,” is becaufe Mr. Bare in his Philofophic 
Coinmentary, and Mr. Locke in his Letters on Toleration, have exhauſted the 
ſubject, and vindicated this liberty with the fulleft and cicareft evidence. 
And I am not of an humour aclum agere. Mr. Voltaire indeed has lately 
undertaken to write in favour of it. How he has acquitted himfelf is now 
(fince thofe admirable difcourfes have been in the hands of all mankind) 
of little confequence to any but himfelf. Yet it muft necds divert the 
Reader to obferve the air with which he concludes—* Cet ecrit fur la 
* tolerance eft une requête que l’humanité prefente tres bumblement au pou- 
ce voir et à la prudence. JE SEME UN GRAIN QUI POURRA UN JOUR PRODUIRE 
* un MOISSON.” —T fow a grain of feed (fays he) which may, one day, pro- 
duce a barveft. He had been much nearer the truth, and that Lumility, 
which he here pretends to, if, with the man in the parable, he had con- 
feffed, that he bad reaped where another bad fown. Or if in courteſy we 
will allow him his pretenfions, of being a labourer in the Lord’s heritage, 
he will have the grace to confefs, that he has ill obferved the precept of 
the Law, sot to fow bis field with uin, E seep : for his way throughout 
this difcourfe is to recommend toleration by abufing religion. 


P. 94. [EI When the quaxers firit aroſe, the clergy generally claimed 
their tithes by pivine RIGHT; and there being nothing in the light within 
to direct thoſe people up to that original, they regarded the exaction of 
tithes as an antichriftian robbery ; and rather chofe to fuffer, what they called, 
per ſecution, than comply with the demand. 

In no long time after, the Clergy in general gave up this claim. I think 
the prieft’s divine right to a tenth part, and the king’s divine right to the 
other nine, went out of fafhion together. And thenceforward the church 
and the crown agreed to claim their temporal rights from the laws of the 
land only. 


One 
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One would think therefore, that when churchmen had changed their 
bad principles for better, the quakers might have done fo too. To be 
candid, I will not fuppofe, they wanted this good difpofition. But the 
fmalleft change in their religious ſyſtem would have brought the whole into 
hazard. For here lay the difference between the church and the conventi- 
cle, The reform of the national religion from the corruptions of popery, 
was made on the principles of human reafon guided by common fenfe. In 
which, whatever miftakes the R£FoRMERS had committed (errors incident 
to humanity), their fucceffors might redrefs without blufhing ; and, what 
is more, without any danger of difhonouring religion. It was not fo with 
the Quakers. For this fet being founded in modern inſpiration (which is, 
by interpretation, fanaticifm) to alter the leaft article of their creed was 
giving the lye to the Holy Spirit, as it came from the mouth of their 
founder, George Fox. 

Payment of tithes, therefore, was {till obftinately to be refufed. And, to 
fupport their perfeverance, they had recourfe to another fetch of principle, 
That whoever contributes to the fupport of a thing finful is partaker of 
that fin.” And tithes being apparently finful, the defired conclufion was 
within call, This afforded much confolation to FRIENDS. It is true, the 
expedient was not without its inconvenience: for in the number of things 
finful, they held war, efpecially an offenfive war, to be one. And then 
an act of parliament, granting an aid for the ſupport of fuch a war, brought 
on a new diſtreſs. What was to be done? The king would be obeyed. 
This they well knew, and therefore in dutiful filence paid their quota, 
and left it to their ill-willers to detect the prevarication. Thus ftands the 
cafe at prefent with thefe confcientious people. 

But to judge what indulgence is fairly due unto them, we fhould con- 
fider a little the true grounds of that complaifance which free-ftates are 
always difpofed to fhew to tender confciences. Now I apprehend they 
underftand it to extend no further than to opinions which have no evil in- 
fluence on the true and effential interefts of fociety. For to carry the in- 
dulgence further would be a fpecies of fanaticifm, though of a different 
kind indeed, yet as mad as that which produces the tender confciences in 
queftion. 

Of opinions thus injurious, there are various kinds; 3 from that which is 
leaft fo, the unlawfulne/s of tithes, up through the rifing degrees of the 
UNLAWFULNESS of oatbs—cf felf-defence—of capital punifhments ; till we 

come 
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Come to a reprobation of civil magifiracy itfelf, and the renouncing of all 
kings but ting Jejus. It will be allowed, that moft of them require fup- 
preſſion, rather than indulgence: and 1 believe all will own that the laſt 
was not unjuftly treated, when, in the memory of our fathers, it was ex- 
terminated between the king’s guards and the gallows. To the firft, the 
obflinate refufal to pay tithes, in defiance of the public laws, fome indul- 
gence has been reafonably fhewn: and that a wayward confcience might 
lie as light as poffible on their temporal interefts, a juſtice of peace was 
authorized to wreft from them, in an eafy and expeditious way, what they 
could not keep, and were fcrupulous to reftore. 

But now what return did they make for fo much favour? Why, from 
thenceforward they never loft an opportunity of teazing the legiflature (of 
which they have given a recent inftance) to exclude the clergy from every 
other entrance to juftice. Their endeavours have been hitherto fruitlefs ; 
and fruitlefs, I fuppofe, they are like to remain: for a more infolent or 
iniquitous demand was never made on an equal legiflature. 

Thefe clergy-rights rife upon the fame footing with all the lay-rights in 
the kingdom ; to whom every court of law and equity, as is fit, ftands 
open. Yet thefe, as a fealed fountain, are to be kept ſhut up for the 
folace of the faints; and the clergy to be admitted no higher than to the 
muddy ftream of a country juftice. 

Had the Quakers confined their demand to an exemption from an ecckfi- 
afical juriſdiction, fome decency of appearances had been kept, for the 
fpiritual courts might have been thought too much a party: not to fay 
that the proper object of their power extends no further than reformation of 
manners. But to attempt a violation, not of this only, but of all civil com- 
munities, in which it is the effential right of citizens to have all the courts 
of juftice thrown open to them, is a ftrain of modefty peculiar to this illuf- 
trious fect. 

P. 103. [F]. When a modern archbifhop of the fame fee (and, to judge 
of him only by what follows, one might, though very erroneoufly, fufpeét 
him of the fame principles) had entertained us with this flattering ftory of 
the archbifhop Courtney, he proceeds thus: Nor has the ftatute of the 
“ 2 5th of Henry VIII. had any other influence on the ſtate of theſe aſſem · 
“ blies (vi. Convocations] as to this matter (viz. the right of calling 
c themſel ves] THAN ONLY THIS, that whereas, before, the archbifhop 
“ migbt, whenever he pleafed, without any other direction, by his own 
** proper motion have ſummoned his clergy to a fynod, now be may not 

«do 
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“do it, but by the king’s writ to warrant him therein: but as for the 
* power of calling them, that is ftill left to him as it was before.” Nate: 
State of the Church and Clergy of England, p. 11. I believe, the Reader 
would fufpeét me of a defign to banter him, if in a fimilar cafe I fhould 
argue in a fimilar manner, and fay, “ The FREE election of a bifhop by his 
cc chapter, has received no change from what it was in ancient times but only 
$* shis; that whereas, anciently, the chapter, without any other direction, 
“ might, on a vacancy, by their own proper motion, chufe a new bifhop > 
cc now they may not do it, but by the king’s writ of congé d glire; which they 
c muft wait for, before they proceed to election. But as for the xicHr of 
*¢ chufing their bifhop, that is ftill left them as it was before.” For without. 
doubt the incurring a præmunire for fammoning a fynod, and chufing 2 
biſhop before the king’s writ comes, or refufing to fummon or to chuſe 
after it is come, can never affect the power of the one or the free choice of 
the other.—But this will ever be the cafe even amongft men of the moft 
reafonable principles, when they write, as party, and not as truth, directs 
their pen. | 

P. 118. [G]. Carre the Nonjuror, AN ENGLisHMAN, as he calls him- 
felf, was (with a good deal of knowledge in old records, but without 
judgement) fet on work and publickly paid to write a yacosiTE History 
or England. This man, to fupport his doctrine of indefeafible right, obſerves, 
when he comes to the reign of Henry 1V, That the clergy of England have 
never THRIVEN under (what he calls) an uferpation. One of their opprefions 
under this reign, being, as he reckons, to be enrolled in a commiffion of array 
to oppofe a French invafion, Now could any thing be more deftruétive of 
his avowed purpofe than this filly obſervation, or more recommend an js- 
terrupted ſueceſſion to his maſters (who I fuppofe are Ewg//bmen too), than 
that, at fuch feafons, the encroachments of the clergy on the civil power 
were wont to receive fome check ? 

P. 128. [H]. But let it be obferved, that the cANon Law rarely cul- 
tivated a truth, but in order to graft a lye upon it: as here, under pre- 
tence of teaching humility in church governors, and of encouraging the 
inferior clergy to vindicate their Chriſlian liberty, the real purpofe of the 
court of Rome was to mortify all Catholic biſhops, for infolently pre- 
tending to be of the fame rank and order with the bifhop of Rome; by 
a fair hint that they were sisHors but by courtefy, and that they differed 
from PRESBYTERS only in same, given them on no better authority than 


old doating cufom 
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P. 130. [I]. How neceffary this supremacy is, for the fake of the 
fate, may be fecn by the famous contention between the Houfe of Com- 
mens and the Convocation in 1£32, before the Act of Submiffion of the 
Clergy to Henry VIII. 

The Commons in the year 1532 reprefent, in a petition to the King, 
#6 that the clergy in Convocation have made, and dayly make, divers fanc- 
étions or laws concerning temporal things; tome of which be repugnant 
* to the laws and ftatutes of the realm, not having ne requiring the royal 
cc affent to the fame; nother any affent or knowledge of the lay fubjeét ; 
* nother to them publifhed and known in their mother tongue; albeit di- 
# vers of the faid laws extend to the King's perfon, his liberty, and pre- 
“ rogative royal, and to the interdiction of his laws and poffeffions, and fo 
“ likewife to the goods and poffeffions of his lay fubjects, declaring the 
Sc infringers of the faid laws, fo by them made, not only to incur the 
“ terrible cenfure of excommunication, but alfo the deteftible crime and 
* fin of herefy ; by which, the humble and obedient lay fubjects be brought 
“ into this ambiguity, whether they may execute the King’s laws, accorde 
ing to his jurifdi@ion royal, for dread of the fame cenfures and pains com- 
*¢ prifed in the fame laws, fo by them made in their Convocation, to the 
€ great trouble and inquietation of the lay fubject, &c. and the impeach- 
‘ ment of the King’s jurifdiétion and prerogative royal.” 

The anfwer of the Convocation to this reprefentation of the Commons was 
as follows We fay, that forafmuch as we repute and take our autho- 
* rity of making laws to be grounded upon the fcripture of God, and 
‘tthe determination of Hoty cHurcH, which muft alfo be a rule and 
€ fquare to try the juftice and righteoufnefs of all laws, as well ſpiritual 
“ as temporal, we verily truft, that, confidering the laws of this realm be 
« fuch as have been made by moft Chriftian, religious, and devout princes 
and people, how both thefe laws proceeding from one fountain, the 
* fame being fincerely interpretated, and after the good meaning of the 
*¢ makers, there ſhall be found no repugnancy nor contrariety, but that 
ce the one ſhall be found, as aiding, maintaining and ſupporting the other. 
‘ And if it fhall otherwife appear, as it is our duty to reform our ordinances 
** to God's commiſſion, and to conform our ftatutes and laws and thofe . 
t of our predeceſſors, to the determination of fcripture and HoLY CHURCH 3 
“ fo we hope in God that your highnefs will, if there appear caufe why, 
t with the affent of your people, temper your grace’s laws accordingly. 

VoL. IV. Cc “ And 
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“ And as concerning the reguiring ef your bighne/s’ royal afent to the- au- 
* thority of fuch laws as have been by our predeceffors, or fhall be made 
& by us in fuch points and articles as we have by God's authority to rule 
St and order by fuch proviñons and laws; we knowing your highnefs’ 
« wifdom and virtue and learning, nothing doubt but the fame perceiveth 
cc how the granting hereunto dependeth not upon our will and liberty. 
€ AND THAT we, your moft humble ſubjects, MAT NOT SUBMIT THE EXECU- 
6 TION OF OUR CHARGE AND DUTY certainly prefcribed by God, ro rour 
“ HIGHNESS’ ASSENT, although in very deed the fame is moft worthy for 
& your noble, princely, and excellent virtues, not only to give your royal 
cc affent, but alfo to devife and command what we fhould for good order 
and manners by ftatutes and laws provide in the church ; neverthelefs 
* confidering we may not refrain the doing of our office, we moft humbly 
et defiring your grace, as the fame hath heretofore, fo from henceforth, 
“to thew your grace’s mind and opinion to us, which we ſhall moft 
“ gladly hear and follow, 1F IT SHALL PLEASE GOD TO INSPIRE US $0 
“TO Do. 

6c Furthermore, whereas your faid lay-fubjects fay, that ſundry of the faid 
€ laws extend to your excellent perfon, your liberty, and prerogative 
“ royal, and to the interdiction of your lands and poſſeſſions: to this we 
s fay, that having ſubmitted the tryal and examining of the laws made 
«s in the church, by us and our predeceflors, to the juft and ftrait rule of 
‘6 God's laws, which giveth meafure of power, prerogative, and authority 
“ to all emperors, kings, princes and potentates, and all other; we have 
ic conceived fuch opinion of your majefty’s goodnefs and virtue, that what- 
e foever any perfons, not fo well learned as your grace is, would pretend 
‘€ unto the fame, whereby we may be brought into your grace’s difplea- 
‘6 fure, furmifing that we fhould by ufurpation and prefumption extend 
t our laws to your moft noble perfon, prerogative and realin, yet the 
‘fame your highnefs being fo highly learned will facilly difcharge and 
deliver us from that envy, when it fhall appear that the faid laws are 
* made by us or our predeceffors conformable and maintainable by the 
es fcripture of God and determination of the church, AGAINST WHICH, NO 
“ LAWS CAN STAND OR TAKB EFFECT.” 

This was fuch an apology as convinced Henry that it was time to 
provide for their more perfect susmission ; which he did, foon after, by 


act of parliament. For, how he relifhed their anſwer appears from what 
he 
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he faid to the Commons when he ordered them to come and receive this an- 
ſwer of the Convocation. * We think (fays he) their anfwer will finally 
“ pleafe you, for it feemeth to us very sLExDER. You be a creat 
© SORT OF WISE MEN; I doubt not but you will look cincumspEecTLy 
* in the matter; and we will be INDIFFERENT between you. Without 
doubt, he meant as an umpire, not as a fimple ſpectater: For he was more 
concerned in the matter than either of them. The Convocation was ine 
trufted with the welfare of the church: the Commons with that of the 
ftate; but Henry was intrufted with the welfare of both. 


P. 131. [KJ]. Yet fo perverfe or ignorant hath the citizen of Geneva 
fhewn himfelf, that, after reading all this, he hath declared, that “ though 
“the King of England hath eftablifhed himfelf bead of the church, yet 
ec in England as well as in other places there are two powers, two fove- 
ce reigns ;” and confequently an imperium in imperio. His reafon is ad- 
mirable : the head/bip confifis rather in a power to preſervẽ religion than to 
change it; that is, to deftroy it. So that to prevent an imperium in impe- 
rio, nothing will ferve him but the right of deftroying at pleafure. A 
tight founded on no other principle than this, that religion is a creature of 
the ftate, viz. a phantom invented by politicians to keep fools in awe. 
That this is all the notion which our virtuous citizen of Geneva has of the 
matter, he declares plainly enough throughout all his writings; and par- 
ticularly by what immediately follows, ‘ that of all the Chriftian writers 
* the philoſopher, Hobbes, is the only man who has fully feen the mif- 
e chief [of this imperium in imperio), and provided the remedy, by daring 
‘to propofe a reunion of the two heads of the eagle, and by bringing 
S back every thing to the political unity.” But to manifeft his good faith, 
or, at leaſt, his knowledge of the civil conſtitutions which he thus dog- 
matically condemns, he fays, that in all places where the clergy make and 
conſtitute a body, there they are maficrs and legiflators in their department. 
In England the clergy make a body, and a diftinét body ; yet they are 
neither matters nor legiflators in their department. Their department is 
in Convocation: yet there they cannot fo much as enter into any bufi- 
nefs till they have particu'ar and exprefs licence, from the civil magiſtrate, 
for fo doing. He pretends to have read what is here faid of the Alliance 
between Church and State, as it exifts at prefent in England : and there he 
might fee, that the firft and moft neceflary confequence of the King’s 

Cc2 becoming 
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becoming head of the church is, that without the confent and allowance 
of the ftate, the church can exert no aét of authority or legiflation 
to decree or change. any thing either. in the difcipline or doétrines of 
religion. 

‘6 Parmi nous, les rois d’Angleterre fe font établis chefs de l’Eglife, autant 
en ont fait les czars; mais par ce titre ils s’en font moins rendus les maîtres 
que les miniftres; ils ont moins acquis le droit de la changer que le pou- 
voir de la maintenir; ils n'y font pas LecisLaTzurs, ils n’y font que 
princes. Partout ou le clergé fait un corps il eft maitre & legiflateur dans 
fa partie. Il y a donc deux puiſſances, deux fouverains, en Angleterre et 
en Ruffie, comme tout ailleurs. De tous les auteurs Chretiens le philo- 
ſophe Hobbes eft le feul qui ait bien vi le mal et le remede, qui ait ofé 
propofer de réunir les deux têtes de l'Aigle, et de tout ramener à l'unité. 
politique, fans laquelle jamais etat ni gouvernment ne fera bien conftitué.” 
Du Contract Social, L. iv. e. 8. 


P. 133. [L]. The very learned, the prefident Henault, in his Chrono- 
logical Hiſtory of France, ſpeaking in juftification of the Couconp Ar, 
which gives the right of nomination of the greater benefices to the King, 
and of its juft preference to the PRAGMATIC SANCTION, fays—* Que le 
“roi reprefentant la nation, c’eft a lui d'exercer les droits qu’exercoient 
‘6 les premiers fideles; et qu'ils lui ont remis lorque PEglife a ETE REÇUS. 
«s dans l'etat, POUR PRIX DE LA PROTECTION que le roi accordoit a la reli 
‘€ gion” p. 603, ed. 8vo; agreeable to the principles, and in the very 
words, of the ALLIANCE. 


P. 135. [M]. As in thefe incorporate unions, it commonly happens that 
the fundamental articles are declared by the contracting parties, to be unal- 
terable ; it hath become a queſtion, whether the new fovereignty can alter 
fuch articles without diflolving the Union. The difficulty feems to arife 
from the very nature of the convention. Two independent ftates unite in 
one, on certain conditions, declared, by the contracting parties, to be unal- 
terable. When thefe two ſtates are equal, a new one arifes. from their in- 
corporation, compofed of the other two; when uncqual, the lefs is melted: 
down into the more powerful ; as in this latter cafe one only of the cone 
tracting parties now fubfifts ; fo, in the other, neither of them. But good 
faith requires, that all contracts ſhall remain in force, till diffolved by the 
mutual conſent of the contracting parties themſelves; but here the contraét- 

ing 
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fug parties are no longer in being: Se that theſe arücles of union would 
feem to be perpetual, though that condition had not been exprefsly ftipu- 
lated. On the other hand, the inceffant flux of human things neceſſitates 
fociety, in courfc of time, to make changes in the moft fundamental parts 
of the conftitution. This is the difficulty: which feems not to be well 
folved in only recurring to the common power of the fovereignty of re- 
pealing and changing the laws; whofe very title indeed fhews the abſurdity 
of an irrevocable law; as ſuch law would tend to deſtroy the very power 
which puts it in ſorce; for the reaſon of this act of power is founded on 
a fuppofition, that the laws, revoked by the ſovereign, were of the fove- 
reign's enacting; which is not the fact, in the cafe before us. For the ar- 
ticles of Union, made before the incorporation, had for their author, 
powers different from what are now left for their abrogation; one or both 
the contracting powers being no longer exiſtent. 

To juſtify any alteration, therefore, we muft have recourfe to a higher 
principle; which is not the rights of this or that fovereignty, but of ſo- 
ciety itfelf, as ſuch. Contracts between independent ſtates are of the ſame 
nature as thoſe between individuals. Now a number of individuals, let 
it be three hundred, or three hundred thoufand, agree, in the ſtate of na- 
ture, to. form themſelves into civil fociety. The frf convention (as it is 
called by the writers on the laws of nature and nations) by which the form 
of gorernment is agreed upon, is between individuals; where the conſent 
of every one is neceſſary to make him ſubject to it. And this form they 
declare to be unalterable, as the only one they are willing to exchange for 
their natural liberty. After this follows the ſecond convention; in which 
protection and allegiance are mutually promiſed by fovereign and people; 
whereby the contracting parties in the firſt convention become annihilated, 
and a new factitious perfon is produced; as appears from hence, that in 
the frf convention the confent of every one is neceſſary to conclude him; 
in the ſecond, the majority is fufficient. Now who ever doubted but that 
this new created body had a right of altering the form of government? 
For the neceffity, which arifes from the nature of things, requiring an al- 
teration, and the contracting parties being no longer exiftent, their fur- 
vivor muft needs be deemed their fubftitute, on whom all their power is 
devolved. ‘ 


P. 132. 
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P. 137. LN]. N. Bacon, in his difcourfe on the Englifh Government, 
compofed by the aſſiſtance of Selden’s papers, ſays, The common law ever 
st held the fupreme cognizance of excommunication within its own power, 
ec as upon the writ de quare excommumic.to may appear, p. 182. It was a 
law from the Conqueft, and all along infifted on, that none of the king’s 
barons could be excommunicated without his leave : For in the feudal times 
there was fo clofe a connexion between the fovereign and his feudatories, 

that it was a maxim in this law, that the Lord owes no lefs to his vaffal, than 
the vaffal owes to the lord. 


P. 147. [O]. The reader cannot but be much edified with the admirable 
reafoning of Dr. Hoapty, Bifhop of Bangor, againft Dr. Hare, Dean of 
Worcefter : who had quoted this text, and underftood it in the fenfe here 
given to it.. Can fuch a writer as this (fays his lordſhip), fo warm in a 
‘6 caufe touching the authority of the church, forget that the cłurch of 
6€ Chrif is not the cniLp of Kings and Queens becoming chriftians, but the 
€ MOTHER; that the bufinefs of a mother is to nurſe and feed her children, 
** and not to be fed by them: and that the church is thus reprefented even 
by thofe who are perpetually quoting this text? Nay the dean ought 
to be put in mind that Chriftian kings and queens are a part of this 
c very church, to which they are here reprefented as nurſes: and that if this 
“text relates to Chrift’s church, then Chriftian kings and queens are to 
St nurfe themfelves."—Dean of Worcefter Bill the fame, &c. p. 71.—To all 
this, I will only fuppofe the dean to reply, Can fuch a writer as this, 
* fo warm in a caufe touching the /upremacy of the civil magiftrate, forget 
‘€ that a Chriftian king, is not the HEAD, but a MEMBER of the church: 
‘6 that the bufinefs of every member in a body is to minifter to the wants of 
“every other, for we are members one of anotber (Eph. iv. v. 25.] 3 not to 
“ rule and domineer over all. Nay the bifhop ought to be put in mind, 
‘ that as kings and queens are parts and members of this very church of 
which they are reprefented as beads, their heacſbip, inftead of being em- 
% ployed to govern others, muft be exercifed in governing themfelves.”— 
But, the force of this ingenious reafoning is more fully feen in the next 
chapter, where we fpeak of natural and fiitious perfonality. 


P. 148. [P]. Biſhop Burnet, in his Hiftory of Charles II. p. 538. tells 
us, that Algernon Sidney's notion of Chriftianity was, shat it suas like a divine 
Pbilofopby in the mind, without public worfoip, or any thing that looked like a 

church, 
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church. That an ignorant Monk who had feen no further than his cell, 
or a mad fanatic who had looked befide his reafon, fhould talk in this 
manner, would be nothing ftrange. But that a man fo fupremely fkilled 
in the fcience of human nature and civil policy, and who knew fo well 
what religion was able to do for the ftate, fhould fall into this error, 
is indeed furprifing. The view of thofe monftrous abufes which Chrif- 
tianity had done and fuffered, in its application to the ftate’s fervice, 
through a long age of ignorance, by a bloody and debauched clergy, and 
all for want of being guided by the principles here laid down, was, I fup- 
pofe, the thing which ftruck him with horror, and inclined him to efpoufe 
this ftrange novelty; inſtead of recurring to that natural remedy, which 
another great man, embarked in the fame cax/é, points out, where he 
defcribes the malady. Primo homines ut tuto ac liberè fine vi atque in- 
juriis vitam agerent convenere in CIVITATEM; ut fanétè et religiosè, in 
ECCLESIAM : illa Jeges, hac difciplinam habet fuam, planè DIVERSAM. 
Hinc toto orbe Chrifliano per tot annos bellum ex bello feritur, quod 
MAGISTRATUS et ECCLESIA inter fe OFFICIA CONFUNDUNTe Méiltoni 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Origin and Ufe of a Te?-Law. 


MAGNA vis VERITATIS, quæ contra hominum ingenia, calli- 
ditatem, follertiam, contraque fictas omnium infidias, facile 
fe, per fe, ipfa defendat*!" Thus breaks out the illuftrious 
Roman, tranfported by a fit of philofophical enthufiafm. This 
force of truth never fhone with greater luftre than on the prefent 
occafion : where, by the affiftance of a few plain and fimple princi- 
ples, taken from the nature of man, and the ends of political focie- 
ty, we have cleared up a chaos of controverſy; proved the juftice 
and neceffity of an ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE ; de- 
duced the mutual conditions on which it was formed ; and fhewn 
them to have an amazing agreement with our own happy eftab- 
liſhment. What remains is to vindicate the equity of what our 
conftitution calls a Test-Law; which we are now enabled to do 
on the very principles of our adverſaries themfelves. 
> Cicer, Orat. pro Calio.: 
Vor. IV. D d The 
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The neceſſity of a NATIONAL RELIGION was, till of late, one 
of the moft uncontefted principles in politics. The practice of all 
nations and the opinion of all fages concurred to give it credit. To 
collect what the beft and wifeft authors of antiquity (where the 
confent was univerfal) have faid in favour of a national religion, 
would be éndlefs. We · ſhall content ourfelves‘with the opinion of 
two modern writers in its favour: who, being profeſſed advocates 
for the common rights of mankind, will, we fuppofe, be far ourably 
heard. ‘This (fays one of them) was ancient policy [via. the 
“ union of the civil and religious intereſts] and hence it is neceflary 
‘ that the people fhould have a public leading in religion. For to 
s deny the magiftrate a Worfliip, o take away NATIONAL cHurtH, 
ss is as mere enthuſiaſm as the notion which fets up perfecution v. 
6 Toward keeping mankind in order (fays the other) it is neceflary 
e there fhould be fome religion profefled and even ESTABLISHED +.” 
Indeed not many, even now, will directly deny this neceffity ; 
though, by employing fuch arguments againft a Je? as would 
deſtroy an ¢ftablifomert, they open a way, though a little more 
obliquely, to this conclufion. But it is that unavoidable confe- 
quence fpringing. from an gfablified church in every place where 
there are diverfities of religions, a TEST-LAW, which makes the 
judgement of fo many revolt; and chufe rather to give up an gfab- 
liſoment than receive it with this tyrannical attendant. Although 
it appears, at firtt view, fo evident that, when a church and flate 
are in UNION, he who cannot give fecurity .for his behaviour to 
both, may with as much reafon be. deprived of fome civil advan-. 
tages, as he, who, before the union, could not give fecurity to the 
ftate alone. , 45 

The matter, therefore, of greateſt concern remains to be en- 
quired into; namely, how the eguicy of a teft-law can be deduced 
from thofe principles of the law of nature and uations, by which we 
have fo clearly proved the juflice of an Eflablifbed Religion. But here, as 


* Shaftefbury’s Charadterifticks, Vol. I. Tr. t. § 2 


+ Wollañon’s Religion of Nature Delincated, p. 124 
before, 


before, in the cafe of an efabbfhment, it is not to my purpofe to de- 
fend this or that national form or mode of zef; for it may fo 
happen (I with I could fay it has not happened) that the very worſt 
may be employed, where the dangers are preffing, or the paffions 
of men inflamed; but to defend a TEST-LAW in general. By which 
I underftand fome fuficient proof or evidence required from thofe ad- 
mitted into the adminiftration of public affairs, that they are members of 
the religion efablifhed by law. 

And, in fhewing the juftice, equity, and neceſſity of a 1g lav, 
I thall proceed in the manner in which I fet out, and have hitherto 
obferved, of deducing all my conclufions, in a continued chain of 
reafoning, from the fimple principles at firft laid down. 

Hitherto I have confidered that alliance, between church and ftate, 
which produces an effabliſbment, only under its more fimple form, 
4. e. where there is but one religion in the ſtate. But it may fo hap- 
pen, that either at the time of convention, or afterwards, there 
may be more than one. 


I. If there be more than one at the time of convention, the ftate 
allies itfelf with the LARGEST of thefe religious focieties. It is fit 
the ftate fhould do fo, becaufe the larger the religious fociety is, 
where there is an equality in other points, the better enabled it 
will be to anfwer the ends of an alliance; as having the greateft 
number under its influence. It is Searce poſſible it fhould do other- 
wife ; becaufe the two focieties being’ compofed of the fame indivi- 
duals, the greatly prevailing religion muft have a majority of its 
members in the affemblies of ftate; who will naturally prefer their 
own religion to any other. 

With this religion is the alliance made; and a full roLERATION 
given to the reft, in efe, or in poffe *. Yet under the reftriction of 
a TEST-LAW, to keep them from hurting that which is 4u6- 
hifeed, 

® See note IA], at the end of this Book. 
Dd 2 From 
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From this account of the origin of a fęf- law may be deduced the 
following coRoLLARIES concerning an ¢fablifbment. For, 

1. From hence may be feen the reafon why the eps/copal is the 
cfablifoed church, in ENGLAND ; and the pre/byterian the eflablifoed 
church in Scor r AND ; and the equity of that conversion ; which 
our adverfaries have reprefented as fo egregious an abfurdity, in 
point of right, that it is fufficient to difcredit the reafon of all 
cfablifoments. 

2. Hence too may be feen the truth of what was before ob- 
ferved, concerning the DURATION of this alliance: that it is PERPE- 
TUAL, but NOT IRREVOCABLE; i. e. it ſubſiſts juft fo long as the 
church, thereby eftablifhed, maintains its fuperiority of extent: 
which when it lofes to any confiderable degree, the alliance becomes 
void. For the united church being then no longer able to perform 
its part of the convention, which is formed on reciprocal conditions, 
the ftate becomes difengaged. And a NEW ALLIANCE is, of courfe, 
contracted with the now prevailing church, for the reafons which 
made the o/d. Thus, formerly, the alliance between the PAGAN 
caurcH and the empire of Rome was diffolved; and the CHRIS- 
TIAN eſtabliſned, in its place: and, of late, the alliance between 
the Por isn cHurcH and the kingdom of England was broken; and 

another made with the PROTESTANT, in its ſtead. 


II. If thefe different religions fpring up after the alliance hath 
been formed; then, whenever they become confiderable, a tef-law 
is neceſſary, for the fecurity of the efablifbed church. For amongft 
diverfities of religions, where every one thinks itfelf the only true, or, 
at leaft, the maſt pure, every one aims at rifing on the ruins of the 
reft*: which it calls, bringing into conformity with itfelf. The 
means of doing this when reafon fails, which ts rarely at hand, 


* Sce an hiftorical narration of the conduct of the early Puritas: to make their dif- 
eipline national in fpight of the civil magiftrate, in a curious account printed 1593, and 
antitled, ‘* Dangerous Pofitions and Proceedings publifhed and pradifed within this Ifland 
of Brytaine, under pretence of Reformation and for the Prefbiterial Difcipline.”® 


and 
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and more rarely heard when it is, will be by getting into 
the public adminiftration, and apply ing the civil power to the work. 
But, when one of theſe religions is the gffabliſbed, and the ref 
under a toleration, then envy at the advantages of an effablifoment 
weill join the tolerated churches in confederacy againſt it, and unite 
them in one common quarrel to difturb its peace. In this immi- 
nent danger, the allied church calls upon the ftate, for the perfore 
mance of its contract; who thereupon gives her a TEST-LAW for 
her fecurity : whereby an entrance into the adminiftration (the only 
way, the threatened mifchief may be effected) is ſhut to all but 
members of the ¢fablifoed church. So when the /e@aries, in the 
time of Charles the Firft, had, for want of this law, ovesturned 
the church of England; as foon as the government was reftored, 
and replaced on its old foundations, the legiflature thought fit to 
make a fef-/aw (though with the lateſt; and, what was worfe, 
with the narroweft views) to prevent a repetition of the like dif- 
afters. A law, on its firft enacting, confeſſed, on all hands, fo 
equitable as well as expedient, that the celebrated lord Digby, then 
earl of Briftol, eminent for his parts of fpeculation and bufinefs, 
though at that time a Papi, largely acknowledged the high wifdom 
of it, by arguments of great weight and validity. When the bill 
was firft brought into the Houfe of Lords, the noble earl delivered 
his mind to this effect :—*t He declared himfelf a catholic of the 
#6 church, not of the court, of Rome; and therefore {poke as a faith- 
4 ful member of a Proteſtant parliament. The bill, he obferved, 
44 was brought up from the Houfe of Commons, the reprefentatives 
“ of the people, and confequently the beft judges of the temper of 
* the nation. A bill as full of moderation towards Catholics, as of 
‘6 prudence and fecurity towards the religion of the ftate: all the 
“ particulars of it being reduced to this one intent, NATURAL TO 
‘ ALL SOCIETIES OF MEN, of hindering a leſſer oppoſite party from 
growing too ftrong for the greater and more conſiderable one. 


In 1671. 
“ Aml 
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‘ And in this juft way of prevention (fays he) is not the modera- 
< tion of the Houfe of Commons to be admired, that they have 
€ reftrained it to this fole point of DEBARRING THEIR ADVERSARIES 
FROM OFFICES AND PLACES? However, the fentiments of a Ca- 
“ tholic of the church of Rome may oblige me, upon ſcruple of 
** confcience in fome particulars of this bill, to give my negative to 
‘sit, when it comes to paſſing; yet as a member of a Proteftant 
"s parliament my advice prudentially cannot but go along with the 
+ main fcope of it.” 

Thus a rest-Law took its birth; whether af, or offer the time 
of alliance. And from this moment the juftice and equity of an 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH began to be called in queftion. It will be 
therefore proper, in the next place, to fhew that the ftate is under 
the higheft obligations to provide the church with this fecurity. 


CHAP HU. 
Of the Necefity and Equity of a Tef-Law. 


E have now proved the equity and neceſſity of the Alliance 
between Church and State; and have therefore a right to ufe 
it as a principle, in our further inquiry. 


I. By this alliance, the ſtate promifed to protect the church, and 
to ſecure it from the injuries and inſults of its enemies. An at- 
tempt, in the members of any other church, to get into the ad- 
miniftration, in order to deprive the eftablifhed church of the cove- 
nanted rights which it enjoys, either by ſharing thoſe advantages 
with it, or by drawing them from it, is highly injurious. And 
we have fhewn, that where there are diverfities of religions, this 
attempt will be always making: the ftate then muft defeat that 
attempt: But there is no other way of doing it, than by hindering 
its enemies from entering into the adminiftration: but they can be 


hindered only by a TEST-LAW. 
II. Again, 
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II. Again, This promife of protection is of fuch a nature, as is, 
on no pretence, to be difpenfed with. For, protection was not 
only a condition of alliance, but, on the church's part, the fole con- 
dition of it. Ve have fhewn, that all other benefits and advan- 
tages are foreign to a church, as fuch, and improper for it. Now 
the not performing the fole condition of a convention virtually de- 
ſtroys and diſſolves it: efpecially if we confider that this fole con- 
dition is both necęſſury and jufl: Neceſſary, as a free convention 
muft have mutual conditions; and, but for ts, one fide would be 
without any: Jul, as the convention itfelf is founded on the laws 
of nature and nations: and 7h16 the only condition which fuits the 
nature of a church to demand or expect. 


III. But again, the church, in order to enable the ftate to perform 
this fole condition, the affording of protection, confented to give up 
its fupremacy, and independency, to the civil fovereign. Whence 
it follows, that whenever the enemies of the eftablifhed church get 
into the magiftrature, to which, as we faid, the fupremacy of the 
church is transferred by the alliance, fhe becomes a prey, and lies 
entirely at their mercy: being now, by the lofs of her fupremacy, 
in no condition for defence, as fhe was in her natural ftate, unpro- 
teéted and independent. So that not to fecure her by a ¢e/-/aw is 
betraying, and delivering her up bound, to her enemies. 

Thus it is feen what obligation the ftate lies under, from com- 
pact, of providing a fat for the fecurity of the efablifbed church: 
and, by inforcing this obligation, from the laft motive, we have 
obviated the only plaufible objection that could be made to our ac- 
count of this condition cf protection: which is, That if an union 
between church and ftate be, as we have reprefented it, fo neceſſary 
for the well-being of civil fociety, how happened it, that that uni- 
verfal charity to mankind, which is the charaéteriftic of true reli- 
gion, could not engage the church to enter into union, without 
ftanding upon terms of advantage to itfelf: efpecially fuch as ne- 
ceſſarily introduce a 1f· aw, fo full of inconvenience tothe fubjeét ? 

This 
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This objection, though already obviated, fhall be now conſidered 
more particularly. 1. We fay, that religion conftituting a political 
ſociety, and it being of the nature of political fociety to feek fup- 
port from alliances, the church was in a proper and reaſonable pur- 
fuit, when it aimed at its own advantage in this convention. 2. We 
fay, that as man, when he entered into civil fociety, neceſſarily 
parted from fome of his natural rights, fo the church, when it 
entered into alliance with the ftate, did the fame. The right fhe 
departed from was her independency; which the transferred to the 
civil ſovereign: for no alliance can be made between two ſuch in- 
dependent focieties, till one hath given up its independency to the 
other; and this, the law of nations fays, fhall be the lefs powerful 
ſociety: which, in the prefent cafe, is the church. Now, as man 
received zn equivalent for the natural rights he gave up; fo, in all 
reafon, fhould the church. 3. But laſtly, we fay, the church 
could not enter into alliance, and not ftipulate for this condition, 
without concurring to its own deſtruction. It hath been fhewn 
juft before, that the dependency of the church on the ftate necef- 
farily follows an alliance: and, in the preceding paragraph, that, 
where a church, in this condition, hath enemies in the magiftra- 
ture, and without means of defence in herfelf, the muſt expect the 
moft fatal iffue. Now the great law of felf-prefervation obliges 
her to provide againſt them. But no other provifion can be made 
than engaging the protection of the flate. Therefore we conclude, 
that the church’s ftipulating for that proteétion was not only what 
the in juſtice might, but what in duty the was obliged to do. 

Here we might have concluded our inquiry; having, in a con- 
tinued chain of reafoning, drawn from the moft fimple principles, 
explained the original and nature of civil and religious fociety ; and, 
from thence, deduced our main conclufions, The NECESSITY OF AN 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH, and The JUSTICE AND EQUITY OF A TEST- 
LAW. 

But, that nothing may be wanting to put fo important a matter 
out of controverfy, 

II. I pro- 
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II. 

I proceed, in the next place, to fhew, that had no promiſe of pro- 
tection been made, yet the ſtate would have lain under the moſt indit- 
penfable neceſſity of providing a tefl-law for its own fecurity. A cele- 
brated writer, who, as far as religion hath to do with politics, was 
no bad judge, either of its eſſential or accidental effects, ſpeaking of 
a TEST-L Aw, fcruples not to pronounce, That no man ought to 
‘6 be truſted with any fhare of power under a government, who 
© muft, to act confiftently with himfelf, endeavour the deftruction 
‘6 of that very government *.” 

It hath been obferved, that wherever there are diverfities of 
religion, each fect, believing its own the true, ſtrives to advance 
itfelf on the ruins of the reft. If this doth not fucceed by force 
of argument, theſe partifans are very apt to have recourſe to the 
coactive power of the ſtate: which is done by introducing a party 
into the public adminiftration. And they have always had art 
enough to make the ftate believe, that its interefts were much con- 
cerned in the fuccefs of their religious quarrels. What perfecue 
tions, rebellions, revolutions, lofs of civil and religious liberty, 
thefe inteftine ftruggles between ſects have occafioned, is well 
known even to fuch as are leaft acquainted with the hiftory of 
mankind. 

To prevent thefe mifchiefs was (as we have thewn) one great 
motive for the ftate’s feeking alliance with the church. For the 
obvious remedy was to ¢fablifh one church, and give a free toleration 
to the reft. But if, in adminiftering this cure, the ftate fhould 
ftop fhort, and not proceed to exclude the talerated religions from 
entering into the public adminiftration, fuch imperfeét application 
of the remedy would infinitely heighten the dittemper. For. be- 
fore the alliance, it was only a miftaken aim in propagating truth, 
which occationed thefe diforders: but now, the zeal for opinions 
would be out of meafure inflamed by envy and emulation; which 


* Lord Boliagbroke’s Letter to Sir W. Windham; where, if ia any place, he 
delivers his real opinion. 


VoL. IV. Ee the 
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the temporal advantages, enjoyed by the ¢fablifled church, exclu- 
five of the reft, will always occafion. And what mifchiefs this 
would produce, had every fect a free entry into the adminiftration, 
the reader may eafily conceive. 

Now this being the inevitable fate of every government where 
religion is gfabliſbed, with diverfity of ſects, and without a teft- 
law; and an aélifhed religion being proved indifpenfably neceſſary 
to fociety ; we muft conclude, that the ſtate has the moft preſſing 
reafons to provide a teft-law, as well for its own fecurity, as for the 
difcharge of its contract with the church *. 

If it be faid, That would men content themfelves, as, in reafon, 
they ought, with enjoying their own opinions, without obtruding 
them upon others, thefe evils, which require the remedy of a tefl- 
law, would never happen. This is very true: and fo would men 
but obferve the rule of right in general, there would be no need to 
have recourfe to civil fociety to rectify the evils of a ftate of nature. 


CHAP. IH. 


In which the abjecl ions to the equity and expediency of a tef-law are 
confidered. 


AVING gone thus far, the argument leads us to give fome 

good account of the principal objections againſt equiry 
of a sef-law: the way being now cleared to a ready and ſatisfactory 
anfwer. 

l. The firft objection, the fheet-anchor of the caufe, is this, 
„That every qualified fubject having a right to a fhare of the ho- 
“ nours and profits in the difpofal of the magiftrate, the debarring 
** him from thefe advantages, for matters of opinion, is a violation 
“ of the common rights of fubjects.” This goes directly to the 
effentials ; and attacks the very justice and EQYITY of a ff. law: 
the other objections being only againft the uſe and expediency of it. 


® See note [B], at the end of this Book, 
If 
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If then it can be fhewn, that our adverfaries have here taken for 
granted a thing, which, though by reaſon of miſtaken notions of 
government, was never in difpute, is yet utterly falſe; we fhall 
quite overthrow all that oſtentatious declamation by which they 
have endeavoured to difcredit a tef-/aw. I ſay, therefore, that this 
pretended right of every qualified ſulject to a foare of the bonours and 
profits in the difpofal of the fupreme magiſtrate is altogether groundlefs 
and viſionary. 

Let it be remembered, that, in the third chapter of the firft 
book, it hath been proved at large, that REWARD Is NOT ONE OF 
THE SANCTIONS OF CIVIL SOCIETY : the only claim which fubjeéts 
have on the magiftrate, for obcdiencey being protection. 

Now the confequence of this is, that all places of honour and 
profit, in the magiftrate’s difpofal, are not there in the nature of a 
TRUST; to be claimed, and equally ſhared by the ſubject: but of 
the nature of PREROGATIVE; which he may difpofe of at pleafure, 
without being further accountable, than for having fuch places ably 
ſupplied. 

All right of claim then being abfolutely at an end; and confe- 
quently, all iuſtice, in excluding at pleaſure; we might here 
finiſn our difcourfe, having taken from our adverfaries the great 
palladium of their cauſe. 

But, ſecondly, fhould we for argument's fake ſuppoſe, what is 
abfolutely falfe, that the ſubject had a right; yet ftill it will be found 
to be amongſt thofe rights, which are not claimable. For let it be 
again remembered, that in ſpeaking of moral duties, we obſerved, 
they were of two kinds, of perfec? and imperfet obligation: and 
therefore anſwerable to theſe, muſt needs be the rights ariſing from 
them. Thoſe which ariſe from the duties of perfect obligation 
being claimable; and thoſe from imperfect obligation, not fo. But 
an equal diſpenſation of public honours and profits can never be 
thought other than in the clafs of duties of imperfect obligation, 
fuch as, in private men, gratitude, boſpitality, charity; and confe- 

Eez quently 
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quently the right to them cannot be claimable, even when abuſively 
with- held. 

But, to leave nothing unanfwered, let us, for a moment, wave 
thefe advantages; and, for argument-fake, as before, fuppofe this 
COMMON RIGHT OF SUBJECTS; and then the propofition will come 
to this, 

That to exclude a citisen from bis civil rights, for matters of opi- 
nion, is a violation of the common rights of fubjeëts. 

This propofition, we fee, is founded on thefe two others, 1. 
That opinions cannot be punifhed, becaufe puniſbment can be inflitted only 

Sor matters in which the will is concerned, and the will is not con. 
cerned in matters of opinion. 2. If opinions could be puniſbed, they 
are not within the civil magifirate's jurifdiction; bis care extending 
only to bodies. Now if it can be made appear that thefe two latter 
propofitions give no fupport to the former, we muft conclude that 
the objection is, even in this fenfe, vain and groundleſs. 

To the firft propofition 1 reply, that it is indeed univerfally true; 
but not at all to the purpofe: the difqualification, by a teft-law, 
being no PUNISHMENT in the true fenfe of the word, which is that 
implied in the propofition. To the fecond, l fay, that it is not 
univerfally true: for that when opinions do, directly and neceffa- 
nily, affect the peace of fociety, they then come within the ma- 
giftrate’s jurifdiétion ; and that this exception takes place in the cafe 
before us; the opinions, which a teft-law makes matter of difqua- 
lification, directly and neceſſarily affecting the peace of civil fociety.. 

1. The firft affertion is thus proved; evil of all kinds, and 
whence-foever proceeding, manj hath, by nature, a right to repel. 
Evil which proceeds not from the will is called a mi/chief; and may 
be fimply repelled; and this repulfion is called RESTRAINT : evil 
which proceeds from the will is called a crime; and may, not only, 
be repelled, but have additional pain, more than fufficient for the 
reftraint, inflicted on the author; and this repulfion is properly 
called PUNISHMENT. That punifhment fhould not be inflicted for 
a mifchief, that is, for an evil in which the will is not concerned, 

is 
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is plain from hence: the end of tliat additional pain, more than is 
fufficient for reſtraint, called punifhment, being a ſatisſaction to 
Juice, for the reformation of the offender, and for example to deter 
others; it would be abfolutely unjuſt to infli& avenging pain for 
what was involuntarily committed: and altogether impertinent to 
attempt to deter, by example, from involuntary actions. The 
utmoft therefore that can be inflicted for a mifchief is reffraint ; that 
is, juft ſo much pain, when the mifchief proceeds from a rational 
agent, as is neceſſary to repel that mifchief. Thus is refraint pro- 
perly annexed to mifchief; and puns/bment to crimes, 

Such diftinét and precife moral modes, one would think, it was 
not very eafy to confound. And yet they have been confounded ; 
fo as utterly to embarras all our reafonings on this fubject. It is 
‘true, while they are confidered in their application to irrational and 
rational agents, the difference is ſeldom miftaken ; but when they 
are both applied to rational agents, then it is that men begin to 
confound the ideas, and lofe fight of all thefe marks of diſtinction. 
For 1. pain being an infeparable idea in puuifhment; and every 
reſtraint of a rational agent having fome degree of pain attending 
it; this idea common to both led them to think the two terms, in 
each of which it was found, were fynonymous. 2. Refraint of a 
rational agent being defined to be an infliction of juſf fo much pain as 
is neceflary to repel the evil, and puni/bment to be an infliction of 
more than is neceſſary for that purpoſe, men confidered the difference 
as only from lefs to more: and applying this to mifchiefs and crimes 
fet together in comparifon, inftead of applying it to mifcbie/s com- 
pared with mifchie/s, and crimes with crimes, even this {mall dif- 
ference was loft and confounded. Becauſe, where the mifchief is 
vaſtly more obftinate, and difficult to eradicate than the crime, 
there the pain attending the miſchief muft be more and greater 
than that attending crime. The ufe and ſolidity of our diftinétion 
may be illuftrated by this example. There are four fits whofe 
principles, our adverfaries will not deny, ought to be reftrained.— 


Tue Arueist, the EX OL Is Papist, the GERMAN ANABAPTIST, 
and 
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and the Quaker, all hold opinions pernicious to civil fociety. But 
thefe having different degrees of malignity muft have different 
degrees of reftraint. The Atuetst, whois incapable of giving fecu- 
rity for his behaviour in community, and whofe principles directly 
overthrow the very foundation on which it is built, thould certainly 
be banifhed all civil government, The Exo is Paris r, who 
owns a foreign ecclefiaftical power fuperior to all temporal domi- 
nion, fhould not be tolerated in any fovereign ſtate. The GERMAN 
Ax ABAP Tisr, who holds capital punifhment to be finful, fhould 
be debarred the magiftracy ; and the Quaker, who believes even 
defenfive war to be unchriftian, fhould be excluded, in ftates upon 
the continent, the common liberty of refiding in frontier places, 
Now thefe different degrees of pain do not make one a puni/bment, 
and the other, a refraint; but, being every one proportioned to the 
malignity of their reſpective evils, and no more than what is juft 
neceſſary to repel them, they are all equally mere refraints. But 
now extend thefe pains and penalties, to the burning of the 
Atheiſt; to the baniſhing of the Papiſt; to the denying of civil 
protection to the Anabaptiſt; and of religious toleration to the Qua- 
ker; and then, notwithftanding the fame diverfity of degrees, they 
are all puni/bments, and none mere refraints. Becauſe more pain is, in 
every cafe, inflicted than is neceſſary to repel the reſpective evils. 

I have only then to fhew, that the pain inflicted by a teft-law is 
no more than juft neceſſary to repel the evil of diverfity of fects when 
got into the adminifiration : and, confequently, that it is a reffraint only, 
To make this evident, let us ſuppoſe a perfon able, in one certain place 
only, to do mifchief; and that he is difpofed to do it: it is plain, there 
are no other means of repelling this evil than by debarring his entrance 
into that place. ‘Thefe means then are neceflary : but what is necef- 
{ary to repel an evil is æ refraint only. But were this pain extended; 
and, becaufe the perfon can do mifchief in one place, he is debarred 
entrance into ten, then the pain becomes a puni/bment, becauſe more 
than neceſſary for repelling the evil. This is exactly the cafe in 
hand. Diverſity of ſects can do mifchief only by getting into the 
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adminiftration : therefore to keep them out, is, for the reafons 
above, only a refraint. But, were their civil incapacity extended 
further, then it would become a punifbment. By the teft-law, it 
is not extended further; therefore it is no punifhment, but a ree 
ftraint only. 

Had the force of this reafoning been duly confidered, it might, 
I apprehend, have foon decided a late famous queftion, yet, it 
feems, undetermined. 

By the cuftom or conftitution of one of our great incorporated 
bodies, fome or other of its members are annually called upon to 
diſcharge a very important, though very onerous office. Now, if 
fuch a one happens to be a /eparatif, he takes the advantage of the 
teft-law, which, under great penalties, forbids his entrance on this 
office, till he has given certain marks of his conformity to the efta- 
blifhed worfhip ; to give which, he makes matter of confcience ; 
and from which, he is at liberty to diffent by the act of toleration. This 
renders him incapable of ferving. But it having been long the cuftom 
for members, thus appointed to this important fervice, to purchafe, 
of the body, an exemption, at a large price, by way of fine, it was 
thought reafonable to demand it of the 202-conformift who cannot 
ferve, as well as of the conformif, who will not. And when it was 
urged, that this fine could only be equitably infliéted on thoſe who 
willingly declined a permitted office; not on thofe, upon whom 
the law had laid an embargo, to ftop their entrance into it; it was 
thought fufficient to reply, That the law, of which the non- con- 
Jormif would thus avail himfelf, was never intended for his advan- 
tage or emolument: for which, it would be frequently brought to 
ferve, if this plea were admitted.” The queftion therefore to be 
decided was this, Whether he who cannot ferve, is by law, 
equally obnoxious to the fine, with him who will not? 

Now, I humbly conceive that this queftion can be then only 
sefolved with juſtice and precifion, when the TRUE NATURE of a 

tefe 
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teft-law has been previoufly fettled. Ihave laid down the princi- 
ples which lead to it; and on them I argue thus *. 

Were this law ordained to draw or to drive diſſenters into the natio- 
nal church, the prohibition from entering on certain civil offices was 
without doubt intended for a PUNISHMENT. But if the Law 
were ordained, only to keep diſſenters out of thoſe ftations in the 
fate, in which, by injuring the eftablithment, they would violate 
the peace of fociety, then certainly the prohibition was intended 
for a RESTRAINT only; and becomes a puni/bment but by accident. 

Now, were it intended for a PUNISHMENT, the cuftomary fine, 
on thofe who do not ferve, would be moft LEGAL : and, in fuch 
cafe, the reafoning of the body againft the non-complying mem- 
bers, * that the legiſlature, by this law, never intended the dif- 
fenter fhould receive civil benefit or emolument,” will not be 
without its force; for a benefit defeats.the end of fuch a law. But 
if the te? impofe a RESTRAINT only, and it become a puniſbment 
but by accidentf it may, without the leaft evil influence on that 
law, become a benefit likewife by accident. Nay, to hinder 
this fair chance, would be cruel and unjuſt: for if, by the ine- 
vitable condition of human things, particulars receive damage 
by a law which refpeéts the general; and which never had 
fuch damage in its intention; it is but fit, they fhould have the 
like chance of a benefit, though equally without the intention of the 
legiflature. 

Indeed, where the unprovided for, or unthought of, confequence 
tends naturally to defeat the purpofe of the law, there the au- 
thorifed interpreters of it will interpofe, and declare the advantage 
taken to be againſt the law; or, which amounts to the fame thing, 
unfupported by it. But an accidental deneft which arifes from a 
ſimple reftraint, ſeems better calculated to effect the end of the teft- 


* The following argument was firft printed in the fpring of the year 1762, in the 
book called rhe Doctrine of Grace, 
law 
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Jaw than a damage; fince the firft tends to keep the enemies of 
the church from office in the itate; the fecond is a temptation to 
them to get in, by the violation of confcience. The benefit is in- 
deed liable to abuſe, (and what is there in civil matters which is 
not?) Yet this abufe does not affect the purpofe of the law, 
which is to keep ſectaries out of civil offices. 

But let it not be fuppofed that any thing here faid in favour of 
the honeft Sectarian member, is meant to include the occAsIONAL 
CONFORMIST. For if fuch a one can think, that he may, with 
his confciencé unhurt, conform for the fake of /ucrative employ- 
ments, he fhould never bé permitted, on pretence of confcience, 
to plead the reſtrictive law, in ordet to evade thofe which are one- 
rous, And here let me further obferve, that the enters will 
not ſeem to be in the propereſt difpofition to claim the advantage 
of the diftinétion here laid down in their favour, till they have a 
little reformed their ideas of a f- law. For they have geuerally, I 
think, in order to throw the greater odium on it, reprefented the 
embargo which it lays upon them, as a thing inflicted for a PUNISH- 
MENT. Now it hath been fhewn, that if our lawgivers intended 
a puniſbment, it would defeat their whole purpofe to connive at its 
becoming an accidental benefit. 

But now it appears, both from reafon and fact, that the TEST 
is a reſtridive and uot a penal law in the proper meaning of thefe 
terms. For, 

1. If a law may be underftood in two fenfes, one of which 
fupports its equity, while the other betrays its injuftice, reafon di- 
rects us to adopt the firft. To puniſb ſectaries, in order to bring 
them over to the national religion, is plainly iniquitous; but to 
refrain feétaries from injuring the national religion, is evidently 
juft. Therefore, had the intention of the legiflature in this cafe 
been doubtful, yet a general law of a free people would admit of no 
other interpretation than this latter. 


Vor. IV. Ff 2. But 
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2. But the intention of the legiflature is not doubtful. This 
reafoning is fupported by fact. When the law was made, the na- 
«ional church was thought to be in danger equally from Protefiant 
and Popiſb ſectaries. In the early days, indeed, of the eftablithed 
church, the government had endeavoured to bring both into fub- 
miſſion to it, and many PENAL Laws were enacted for this pur- 
pofe. But by that time the teff became a law, fo vionary and un- 
juft a project had been long in difcredit: and government was now 
content to confine its care to the protection, rather than to the ex- 
tenfion, of the national church. Had this latter point been their 
aim, it was to be effected only by a vigorous execution of the old 
penal laws then, and fill in being, though long kept dormant. ' 
The teft added no force to thofe, but on the contrary greatly re- 
laxed their activity, by diſpoſing government to place their chief 
confidence, and feek their only remedy for diforders, in this new- 
made law. 

And now the reader may fee the ftrength of that objection made 
to the tef-/aw, as at preſent inforced to affect the intereſts of Pro- 
teftant diſſenters, vx. ‘ That its original and direct intention 
was to oppoſe to the machinations of Popery; and therefore, that 
the other, being included only by accident, may very reaſonably 
be overlooked.” Rut if the idea here given of the tef-/aw be right, 
it is apparent that the general, though perhaps not the immediate, 
purpofe of the legiflature in framing it, was to provide (and this, 
in behalf of the ſtate) for the fafety of the national church, from 
what quarter foever the danger might ariſe. At one feafon it 
might arife from Popery; at another, from Puritaniſin; but the 
various civil mifchiefs, confequent on religious quarrels, were to 
be repelled as they fprung up with equal vigilance and vigour. 
But let no one imagine, that a comparifon of demerit is here infi- 
nuated between Popery and Puritanifm. As religions, they are no 
more to be fet together, in the opinion of an Englith epifcoparian, 
than a body irrecoverably corrupted, and one but flightly tainted. 

Yet 
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Yet with regard to the civil mifchiefs which religious rancour, 
“when let loofe, may occafion, we have conftantly experienced, that 
the ſigbteſt matters often produce as great, as the moft weighty. 
And the furplice and the crofs in baptifm have fet fellow-citizens 
againft each other with as much inveterate hate, as the tyrannic 
claim of the Pope's fupremacy, or the idolatrous worfhip of dead men 
deified. However, the nature and genius of the two ſects is fuf- 
ficiently difcriminated by law, in tolerating the one, and only con- 
niving at the other, under ſuſpended penal · ſtatutes; but ſtill on the 
fame civil principles: theſe ſanguinary laws, as they are called, not 
being directed againſt the religious errors of the cuurcH, but againſt 
the political uſurpations of the cour r or Rome ; which, when thefe 
laws were made, excited men by Papal edicts to parricide and re- 
bellion ; and will not yet fuffer its ſubjects to give any reafonable 
fecurity to the civil ſovereign. For, with religious errors, as fuch, 
the ftate hath no concern: they are the civil mifcbiefs with which 
civil ſociety hath to do; miſchiefs ariſing from religious quarrels, 
where the two parties are nearly equal in power (as, I ſuppoſe, 
Proteſtant ſects, which differ only in ſmaller matters, would ſoon 
be, under a foleration without a f- lau), and are fet upon com- 
bating one another's ERRORS. 

But let me not be mifunderftood, as if from what hath been here 
faid, in behalf of toleration, I would infinuate, that this law hath 
altered the nature of the crime going under the name of SCHISM ; 
which is an unneceſſary ſeparation from the national church; or 
becaufe the law hath taken away all civil punifhment from Pro- 
teſtant diffenters, fome of whom may poffibly fo offend, that 
therefore /chifm is become an innocent, and an empty name. And 
that the law in favour of scutsmarics, like that in favour of 
WITCHES, has diffipated only a frightful fantom. It is true, that 
in both cafes, the legiflature acted for the fame general end, the 
reſtraint of injuſtice; but it was on very different principles: in the 
firft cafe, they took off civil punifhment from a real crime, not 

Ff2 cogni- 
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cognizable by a human judicatory: And in the latter, they re- 
moved an opprobrium from the ftatute-book, which expreſſed a fan- 
guinary refentment againft an imaginary one. 

Scuism, or a caufelets fcparation of a member from the natio- 
nal church, is a crime which, on all the principles of law and rea- 
fon, deferves condigu punifhment. But of féparation, whether 
with or without caufe, there is no adequate judge, but that power 
who is able to diftinguith between a well, and an ill informed con- 
fcience. Very juftly therefore did this free government remit the 
queftion to an omniſcient tribunal. But, in fo doing, it did not 
mitigate, but, by its indulgence, rather aggravate the guilt, where- 
ever it fhall be found, hereafter, to exit. And how wifely fo 
doubtful a point was remitted thither, we may, in part, fee from 
the anfwer of the foreign divines, to whofe judgment, at the be- 
ginning of our Reformation (when the quarrel between the Puri- 
tans and Churchmen, about habits and ceremonies, ran high) both 
parties agreed to fubmit. Thoſe prudent and honeft men, when 
thus appealed unto, gave it as their deliberate judgment, THAT 
THE PURITANS OUGHT TO CONFORM, RATHER THAN MAKE A 
SCHISM: AND THAT THE CHURCH-MEN OUGHT TO INDULGE 
THE OTHERS SCRUPLES, RATHER THAN HAZARD ONE.” A wife 
decifion, and reaching much further, in religious matters, than to 
the fingle cafe to which it was applied. But to return. 

2. We come now to our fecond aſſertion, and fay, that # doth 
not bold untverſally true, that tke civil magifrate bath nothing to do 
with opinions: For, that when they directly and neceſſarily affect 
the peace of civil fociety the coertion of them is in his jurifdiction + 
and this even our adverfaries themfelves confefs. Which would: 
they uniformly hold, we fhould take on their words, and proceed. 
But though they allow this maxim in fpcculation, yet they can 
rarely be brought to fee its juftice or fitnefs in practice. Which 
would tempt one to think, that the evident mifchiefs arifing from 
fome opinions had forced this general confeffion from them, in 
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fpite of principle ; the prejudice of which returning in particular 
inftances drew them back into their old conclufion, that reafon 
and truth were violated by the magiftrate’s interfering. 1 will in 
charity rather fuppofe this to be the cafe, than that a fpirit of li- 
centioufnefs makes them retract in practice what they own in {pee 
culation ; and fhall therefore endeavour to convince them that this 
coertion, which all parties agree to be neceflary, is likewife reae 
fonable and fife. 

Not at prefent then to infift on the argument of its juffice, drawn 
from its necefity alone, we fay, that the final end of every rational 
creature is happinefs: and that the immediate end of fuch as are 
deftined to two feparate ftates of exiftence, is the happinefs of that 
ftate in which they are exifting. Otherwife the good of the crea- 
ture in that ftation would not have been confulted by its creator. 
But as this cannot be faid, it follows that whatever oppofes the at- 
tainment of that happinefs muft be repelled; otherwife the pur- 
poſe of the creator would be defeated. If this creature (e. g. man) 
be not only deftined to two different ftates, but compofed of two dif- 
ferent natures, one of which is folely adapted to his prefent ftation, 
then the ftates muft not only be feparate, but different ; and fo, 
confequently, muft be the lappinefs attendant upon each. But if 
the happinefs be different, fo muft the means of attaining it. Thus 
the means of attaining man’s happinefs here is civil fociety ; the 
means of his happinefs Hereaſter is contemplation. If then opi- 
nions, the refult of contemplation, obftruct the efficacy of civil 
fociety, it follows, that they muft be reftrained. Accordingly, the 
ancient mafters of wifdom, who, from thefe confiderations, taught, 
that man was born for action, not for contemplation, univerfally 
concurred to eftablifh it as a maxim founded in the nature of 
things, that opinions fhould always give way to civil peace. 

Again, if God deftined man to two fuch ftates of exiftence, in 
each of which the happinefs of the exifting ſtate was to be his end; 
it istdemonftrable, and almoſt ſelf- ev:dent, that he, at the fame 
time, fo difpofed things, that the means of attaining the happineis 

o£ 
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of one ſtate fhould not crofs or obftruct the means of attaining the 
happinefs of the other. From whence we muft conclude, that 
where the fuppofed means of each, namely, opinions and civil peace, 
do clafh, there one of them is not the true means of happinefs. But 
the means of attaining the happinefs peculiar to that ftate in which 
the man at prefent exifts, being perfectly and infallibly known to 
man; and the means of the happinefs of his future exiftence, as 
far as relates to the difcovery of unrevealed truth, but very im- 
perfectly known by him; it neceffarily follows, that wherever 
opinions clafh with civil peace, thofe opinions are no means of 
future happinefs: or, in other words, are either no truths, or 
truths of no importance. 

Thus we have proved, that the magiftrate’s reftraint of thofe 
opinions which are mifchievous to civil fociety, is both reafonable 
and fafe. Defiring to be underftood, when we fpeak here of a ra- 
tional creature, to mean the fpecies; and when we fpeak of a civil 
fociety, to mean fuch as is formed on the principles of public liberty 
and common rights of fubjeéts. For to unjuft and unnatural go- 
vernments, the moft momentous truths will be mifchievous and de- 
ſtructive: their end being private, not public utility. It is never 
then, but where the fociety ftands on legitimate foundations, that 
its peace is to be preferred to opinions: and there, that preference 
will be always reafonable and juft “. 

I suaLL now thew, that what a f- law reftrains doth directly 
and neceflarily affect the peace of civil fociety. 

Where a determinate principle of ſome certain ſect is particularly 
oppofed to this or that fundamental maxim or ufage of fociety, 
the malignity is feen, and confeſſed on all hands. Thus, of thofe 
opinions reſpectively held by the Atheift, the Papiſt, Anabaptiſt, and 
Quaker, mentioned above, there are few who fee not their perni- 
cious confequences ; or will not own the refraint of them to be 


* See this further illuftrated above, in the proof of the propoſition, that truth and 
atility do necefarily coincide. 
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neceſſary. But where a religious principle oppofes, not one certain 
maxim or ufage, but the general conftitution of civil fociety, the 
mifchief of it is not fo eafily feen ; and if it oppoſes, not fo much 
the nature of civil fociety, conſidered alone, as when in union with 
the church, the mifchief will be lefs obferved: and if this be 
a principle not peculiar to one feét, but common to all, the mif- 
chief will be ftill leſs underftood. This is the cafe with regard to 
the pernicious principle thus reftrained. It being, as we have ob- 
ferved, that which fets every fect on attempting to eftablith itfelf 
on the ruins of all the reft. 

Hence it is that men fee the neceſſity, and ſeem to applaud the 
juftice of reftraint, in the firft cafe; and yet, in the other, cry out 
againſt the tyranny of ſubjecting ſects to civil incapacities, which 
hold no peculiar opinions pernicious to the ftate. But they feem not 
to apprehend, that the firft is not the only legitimate reafon which 
may be urged for the equity of reftraint. For where is the differ- 
ence, with regard tothe ſtate, between the principle’s being peculiar 
to one fect, or common to all; between its injurioufly affecting one 
certain maxim or ufage, or the whole frame and compofure of a 
ftate in union with a church; if fo be the reftraint be common to 
all, as well as the principle? Henceforth then we hope to hear 
no more of the injuftice of civil incapacities on a fe& which holds 
nothing peculiar, that can injurioufly affect the ftate. 

Having now overturned the two propofitions, upon which this 
famous objection ftands, it will give us no further trouble, but 
leave us at liberty to conclude, That to abridge a citizen of bis civil 
rights for matters of opinion which affect eich. is no violation of juf- 
tice or natural equity. 

But if ftill our adverfaries will perſiſt in affirming a zef? to be 
contrary to the LAW OF NATURE ; one may fafely undertake to 
vindicate it, even on that fuppofition ; as having the univerfal prac- 
tice of mankind on our fide; who, for the fake of civil ſociety, 
have ventured, in their municipal laws, to deviate from the law of 
nature ; and this, with as univerfal approbation. 


Bue, 
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But, to avoid obfcurity, it will be neceflary to fay, in what 
fenfe the law of nature is to be underftood. For an illiterate tribe 
of writers have, in this, as in moft other matters, done their beft 
to confound all ideas, and remove the marks and boundaries of 
ſcience: while they make the dw of mature, as it refpects man 
alone (for that we have only to do with), ‘to fignify what right 
“ seafon, taking in all circumftances, dictates, in every cafe, to be 
„done.“ Thus confounding the Jaw of nature with civil, and all 
other laws. And in this fenfe, our inquiry into the agreement 
of a TEst with the /aw of nature, after a tofl hath been proved juft 
and reafonable on the laws of fociety, would be very impertinent. 
But, by the LAW or NATURE, is here meant that, which all the 
beft writers on natural and civil laws thus define—What reafon 
preſeribes, under the fole confideration of men's nature, and their mutual 
relations arifing from thence, exclufive of all political or civil combina- 
tions, And in this fenfe, an inquiry concerning the conformity ofa 
teft-law to the law of nature, may be very proper. 

We fay then, that it is a practice as approved as it is univerfal, 
for ſtates, in compliance to the neceſſities of fociety, to form many 
of their municipal laws in direét oppofition to the law of nature. 
The writings of the civil lawyers are full of thefe cafes. I thall 
content myfelf with one or two. The cafe of that civil acquifition 
called PRESCRIPTION is very famous. This is, when a man, by 
enjoying for a certain time, without another's claim or oppofition, 
the other’s property, but poſſeſſed by him bona fide, acquires a full 
right in it; in fuch fort, that the true proprietor has no longer any 
civil action for the recovery of it. Now this moſt writers agree 
hath its fole foundation in the civi? law. The incomparable 
Cujacius fays expreſsly, That the law of prefeription directly contradiéts 
the law of nature and nations, becaufe the true proprietor is difpoffeffed 
of bis own, without bis confent *. And indeed nothing is more evi- 

dent. 

* Rurfus dixerit aliquis, ufucapionem pugnare cum jure gentium, quod ea dominium 


invito aufetat. Eft ſane ita: pugnat enim hac in re jus civile cum naturali æquitate, fed 
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dent. For what I once had, I muft ever have a right to; till I re- 
fign, transfer, or forfeit it by a voluntary act. What then was it 
which occafioned this general deviation from the law of nature but 
the public good? It is of the higheft concernment to the ftate that 
particulars be fecure in their poffeffions without conteft. But there 
can be no fecurity, if the natural proprietor hath, for all time com- 
ing, the liberty to reclaim his right. This would obftruét com- 
merce and difcourage intercourfe amongſt citizens, For who would 
lay out for property, if for ever after old claims might be revived? 
In a word, the LAW oF PRESCRIPTION is fo evidently againft the 
law of nature, that thofe who deny this difagreement are forced to 
have recourfe to that ridiculous fignification of the Jaw of nature 
taken notice of above. For they fay, preſeription is not againft the 
law of nature, becaufe this law orders, in every thing, what reafon fays 
(all circuniſtances taken in) is fit to be done. Now which way foever 
the law of prefcription be defended, whether by owning it to be 
againft the law of nature, and juftifying the deviation from it, by 
public utility ; or by denying it to be againft that law, as here ab- 
ſurdly interpreted; the defence will ferve equally for a tef-/aw, 
though we fhould concede to the objection, that it is againft the 
law of nature; which we do not, having largely proved that it is 
perfectly agreeable to that law in its true and proper fignification. 
Another inftance may be given of this practice in ftates, pro bono 
publico, which is more eafily underftood. When man entered into 
fociety ; and property, in confequence thereof, was throughly re- 
gulated and eftablifhed, feveral things were left out in that general 
appropriation ; and ftill continued to become, as in the ftate of 


tamen hoc fit bono publico. Ait Caius, sono PUBLICO USUCAPIO INTRODUCTA EST. 
Comment. in Pande, Tit, de Ufurpationibus & Ufucapionibus.——Caius faid this on good 
authority: for the Jews of the twelve tables give pe Ir Io no force in contefts be- 
tween the ſubjects of one ſtate and the ſubjects of another; but leave them to the deci: 
fion of the lew of nature, ADVERSUS HOSTEM ÆTEBNA AUTHORITAS ESTO, fay the 
twelve tables; which Cicero explains, Hostis enim apud majores noftros is dicebatur 
qui nunc Perscainus dicimus,” 


Vor. IV. Gg nature, 
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nature, the acquiftion of the firft occupant. Amongſt thefe were 
what the lawyers call FERÆ NATURÆ. Yet, for all this, moft 
ftates have concurred, againft the law of nature, to enact GAME 
Laws; whereby the right of capture is forbidden to all but thofe, 
who, by defcription, are defigned not to be inciuded in the prohi- 
bition. And the reafon of fuch Laws is evident: it was not at all 
for the public good to ſuffer peafants and mechanics to negleét their 
occupations, and to run up and down the woods and forefts, 
armed: which in time, through their idle habits, and domeſtic 
diftrefles, draws them on to robbery and brigandage: nor to permit 
the populace, in towns and cities, to have, and carry arms at their 
pleafure; which would give opportunity and encouragement to fe. 
dition and commotions. 

In this inftance we all confefs the juftice, and fee the reafon- 
ablenefs of impinging on the law of nature. How happens it then, 
that thofe who own it here will not own it in a f. la? Nothing 
fure, but this: RELIGION mixes itfelf in this latter affair; and the 
jealoufies of its encroachment (which prepofteroufly increafe as its 
influence upon us abates) will not give us leave to judge impar- 
tially. And the truth is, parties muft have a watch-word to carry 
on their bufinefs. There was a time, and that not long fince paft, 
when the word was, THE DANGER OF THE CHURCH. This ferved 
tolerably, while religion was feen to have an influence; but fince a 
general {pirit of licence hath pofeféd us, it hath been thought 
proper to change the cry; and we now hear of nothing but the 
DANGER OF OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES. 


Having now, as is prefumed, entirely overturned, this bulwark 
of the caufe, 

1. By fhewing that the rights pretended to are merely imagi- 
nary 3 

2. That if there be any fuch, it is no violation of the law of 
nature, to exclude a citizen from them, on account of opinions ; 


3. That 
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3. That though it be a violation of that law, yet ftill the exclu 
fion may be well juftified on the univerfal practice of fociety, arifing 
from neceflity— 

Having, 1 fay, done this, the remaining objections, which con- 
clude only againft the ExPsDIENCY ofa teft-law, may be difpatched 
in much fewer words. 


II. The next objection then is, Tat a tef-law is injurious to TRUE 
RELIGION, by encouraging one fet of opinions, and difcouraging the 
ref ; which is clapping a falfe bias on the mind, that, in its fearch after 
truth, ought to be left entirely free and difengaged. But it may be 
made appear, that a zef is fo far from being injurious to true religion, 
that it is, in the whole, highly ferviceable to it. 

Let us, 1ft, then, examine how the di/couragement affects it. Now 
admitting the tolerated religion to be the true; and that feveral of 
its members, under the difcouragement of a teft-law, will for the 
fake of civil advantages leave it, and come over to the gfabliſbed 
religion; we muft yet conclude that, confidering the fmallnefs of 
the difcouragement, they who leave it on that account, and know- 
ingly embrace a fale, muft be very profligate and abandoned. Such 
as muft difgrace the true religion while they continue of it, and 
otherwife highly prejudice it. Unleſs it be fuppofed to be more 
for the interefts of true religion to have large crouds though of falfe 
and unworthy members, than fmaller numbers of fincere profeffors, 
It is therefore highly for the interefts of true religion to have fuch a 
touch-flone, or criterion, as the #7, to difcriminate its fincere from 
its corrupt adherents. Which, on this account, can no more be 
faid to be injured by it, than gold is by fire, when, in trying the 
ore, it reduces its bulk, but increafes its ſpecifick value. It is evi 
dent then, that this objeétion cannot, with any thew of reaſon, be 
made by a member of the tolerated religion. 

2. Let us next fec how the encouragement affeéts true religion. 
Our argument now leads us to fuppofe the ¢fablifbed the true. On 
this fuppofition, is it not for the benefit of mankind in all his 

Gg 2 interefts, 
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interefts, that it fhould be fupported by civil power? and can it be 
fupported without a teft? But to wave that confideration at pre- 
ſent: It is owned, that as the ufe of religion arifes from the real 
impreffion it hath upon the mind, the bringing in members, who 
make only an outward profeffion, is injurious to religion. How- 
ever, none have reafon to make this objection, but the eftablithed 
church. But conſidering the /inallne/s of the encouragement, and the 
probability of the conformity's being on conviction (for the cafe fupe 
pofes the efablifbed religion, the true), we have no reaſon to think 
this injury can prove of moment. But be it as it may, Is it fit fo 
great a benefit to civil fociety fhould be loft on account of a {mall 
and partial injury, it may accidentally occafion? It will be time 
enough to attend to an anfwer, when our adverfaries bring us an 
inftance of any one fignal benefit to mankind, in the improvement 
of civil life, which is not attended with fome inconvenience. Till 
then we fhall, perhaps, think ourfelves at liberty to fupport sis, 
though it be not exempt from the common lot to which all human 
things are ſubject. 

But, 3. Admit fome fmall cafual berm to be thus derived to 
religion ; it is not only abundantly compenfated by thofe vaft ad- 
vantages accruing to the ftate from thence, but likewife infinitely 
outweighed in the good done to religion by an cfablifoment, on 
which a ef is built, and from which it neceflarily flows. We 
have fhewn, and it cannot be too oft repeated, that the ftate en- 
tered into alliance with the church, for the fake of public utility : 
we have proved, and it cannot be too much inculcated, shat public 
utility and truth do coincide: Hence it follows, that falfehood, the 
reverfe of truth, muft be deftruétive of public good; and the con- 
fequence of this is, that the ſtate muſt, for the fake of public utili- 
ty, feek truth, and avoid falfhood: at the fame time, as the fo well 
knows in what public utility (which is a fure rule and meafure of 
truth) confifts, the will be much better enabled to find out truth 
than any fpeculative inquirer, with the boafted aids of philofophy 
and the ſchools. From all this it appears, that while a ſtate, in union 

with 
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with the church, hath fo great an intereft and concern in true reli- 
gion, and fo great a capacity for difcovering what is true; religion 
is likely to thrive much better than when left to itfelf; which hath 
been more fully thewn in treating of the firft motive the ftate had 
to feek an alliance with the church. 

If it fhould be ftill urged, that though, indeed, true religion be. 
not injured by a TEST, yet private men are, as having a falfe dias 
clapped upon their minds, which draws them, by hopes and fears, 
from the true to falfe religion: it may be replied, that were the 
rewards and difcouragements of a teft-law fo gteat as to make thofe 
who complied nat with its threats and invitations uneafy in civil life, 
and, confequently, thofe who did, to fall through mere human 
frailty, the objection would be plaufible. But when thefe rewards 
and difcouragements are fo fmall as to tempt only the moft profli- 
gate and abandoned, little injury is done: for what pretence can 
fuch men have of a right to be put under cover for every the 
flighteft temptation ? 


III. The third objection is, That a tef-law may endanger religious 
liberty. For if, for the good of the flate, all, but thofe of the efa- 
blifoed religion, may be kept out of the adminiſtration; then for the 
Same good, if reafons of flate fo require, they may be reftrained the 
exercife of all but the cRablifbed retizion. And a pretence will not be 
wanting ; for it is certain that diverfities of fects oft produce the worft 
confequences to a flate. To this it may be replied, 1. That though 
we have reafoned, from the good of fociety, to prove the neceſſity 
of a teft, yet that was not till after we had thewn the juftice of it 
from the cleareft principles of the laws of nature and nations. But 
thefe laws oppofe the taking away religious liberty, that is, freedom 
to worfhip God according to one’s own confcience, on any pretence 
whatfoever. 2. But we fay further, that thoſe very principles of 
the laws of nature and nations, laid down in the firft part, to prove 
the equity of an eftablifhed religion and a teft-law, and on which 
the whole theory depends, do, in an invincible manner, eftablith 
the 
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the DIVINE DOCTRINE OF TOLERATION, or the right of worfhip- 
ping God according to every man’s own confcience. So that this 
theory is fo far from giving any entrance (as the objection ſuppoſes) 
to the infringement of religious liberty, that it lays the foundations 
of it on the only folid and impregnable grounds. For on thefe two 
cardinal principles on which, as on two hinges, the THEORY is 
raifed and turns, namely, That the flate bath only the care of bodies, 
and the church only the care of fouls; and that each fociety is fovereign, 
and independent of the other, is clearly deduced by the indefeafible right 
of seligious liberty. 3. But ftill further. An eafy anfwer may be 
now given to the old plea of meceffity of conformity, from the danger, 
to the flate, of diverfity of religions, hinted at in the objection. For 
the mifchief of that diverfity arifeth folely from the infringement 
of religious liberty. Do but once grant a toleration, with the 
eftablifhment of one, and an excluſion of all the ref from the 
public adminiftration, and the evil vanifhes, and many religions 
become as harmlefs as one. It being only the tyrannic ufurpation 
of the magiftrate, upon the rights of religion, that made diverfity 
of opinions mifchievous and malignant. 4. But laftly, we fay, 
that, even on our adverfaries’ ſuppoſition, the objection has no force. 
For had a #ef-law been juftified, by arguments drawn folely from 
the good of the ftate, yet this very principle, if purſued, would 
be fo far from endangering toleration, that it would perfectly fecure 
it. For to make religion ferviceable to the ftate, which is the great 
end of an cfablifoment, it muft make a real impreſſion on the mind; 
this is evident from what hath been obferved in the firft book. Now 
religion feldom or never makes a real impreffion on the mind of 
thofe who are forced into a church; all that forcing to outward 
conformity can do, is to make hypocrites and atheiſts. Therefore, 
for the fake of the ſtate, the profeſſion of religion ſhould be free. 
Hence may be feen the ftrange blindnefs of thofe politicians, who 
expect to benefit the ftate by forcing to outward conformity: 
which, making men irreligious, deftroys the fole means a church 


hath of ferving the ftate. But here, by a common fate of politi- 
cians, 
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cians, they fell from one blunder to another. For having firſt, in 
a tyrannical adherence to their own ſcheme of policy, or fuperfti- 
tious fondneſs to their own ſcheme of worfhip, infringed upon reli- 
gious liberty; and then beginning to find, that diverfity of fects 
was hurtful to the ftate; as it always will be, while the rights of 
religion are violated; inftead of repairing the miſtake, and reftoring 
religious liberty; which would have ftifled the pullulating evil in 
the feed, by affording it no further nourifhment; they took the 
other courfe ; andendeavoured, by a thorough diſeipline of conformity, 
violently to rend it away; and, with it, they rooted up and de- 
ſtroyed all that good to fociety which fo naturally fprings from 
religion, when it has taken a real hold. 


IV. The laft objection is, That a tef-law is the novel invention of 
a bigotted and barbarous Gothic policy: unknown to the polite and happy 
ages of Greece and Rome, when civil and religious liberty flourifoed 
beyond compare. So near as I now am to the conclufion of this dif- 
courfe, it would ſtay me too long to detect our adverfaries’ grofs 
ignorance concerning the condition of religious liberty in tle antient 
world *: upon which errors the objection is built. It fhall fuffice, 
at preſent, to tell them, they are miſtaken in their fact. Thefe 
happy people had, like us, their ESTABLISHMENTS and TEST- 
LAws. Though perhaps it may furprife them, we cannot forbear 
to tell them, that even Athens, their Athens, fo flourifhing and. 
free, had, in its beft times, a tef-/aw to fecure the ¢fablifbed religion. 
A teft which was exacted of all their youth. For, Aibens being a 
democracy, every citizen had a conftant fhare in the adminiftration. 
And a teft it was of the ftrongeft kind, even an oath. A copy of 
which is preferved by Stobæus +, who tranfcribed this curious frag- 


See the Divine Legation of Mofes, Book II. § 1. 5. and 6. 
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ment from the writings of the Pytbagoreans, the great fchool of antient 
politics . It is conceived in thefe words: ‘ I will not difhonour 
“ the facred arms, nor defert my comrade in battle: I will CEFEND 
AND PROTECT MY COUNTRY AND MY RELIGION, whether alone, 
“ or in conjunction with others: I will not leave the public in a 
** worfe condition than I found it, but in a better: I will be 
always ready to obey the fupreme magiftrate, witli prudence ; 
‘6 and to fubmit to the eftablifhed laws, and to all fuch as ſhall be 
** hereafter eſtabliſned by full conſent of the people: and 1 will 
„never connive at any other who fhall prefume to defpife or dif- 
‘6 obey them; but will avenge all fuch attempts on the fanétity of 
the republic, cither alone, or in conjunction with the people : 
“and laftly, I WILL CONFORM TO THE NATIONAL RELIGION. 
So help me thofe Gods who are the avengers of perjury.” 

Here we fee, that after every man had fworn, J will defend and 
protect the religion of my country, in confequence of the obligation 
the ftate lies under to protect the gfabliſbed worfbip, he concludes, 
I will conform to it: the direéteft and ftrongeft of all . But a 
teft of conformity to the eftablifhed worfhip was not only required 
of thofe who bore a fhare in the civil adminiftration, but of thofe 
too who were chofen to prefide in their religious rites. Demffbener 
has recorded the oath which the prieftefles of Bacchus, called 
Tipaięal, took on entering into their office: I obferve a religious 
‘6 chaftity, and am clean and pure from all other defilements, and 
from converfation with man: AND I CELEBRATE THE THE- 
4 OINIA AND [OBACCHIA TO BACCHUS ACCORDING TO THE ESTA- 
4 BLISHED RITES, AND AT THE PROPER TIMES +.” 

So that thote, with whom the authority of the WISE ANCIENTS 
have fo much weight, will, we hope, from this example in the 
wileſt of them, begin to entertain a better opinion of a g- las, 
and of a religion ſo efablifhed. 


® See the Divine Legation. 
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But a ftronger evidence of the indifpenfable neceſſity of thefe 
things, for the fupport and fecurity of government, can hardly be 
given, than in the example of the famous William Penn, one, 
who by his principles was moft averfe to it, who ftrove moft te 
avoid it, ‘and yet is forced to have recourfe to it. We have feen 
before, how the fame man, as head of a ſect, had, by a ſide-wind, 
introduced socigr x into religion. We fhaill now fee that, when 
become a law-giver, he found an equal neceſſity of having that 
fociety ESTABLISHED, and fecuring his eftablifhment by a fl. law. 
In his Frame of Government fer the Province of Pennfilvania in 
America, we have amongſt his fundamental conflitutions thefe fol - 
lowing; That all Perfons living in this Province, who confeſs 
‘ and acknowledge the one Almighty and Eternal God to be the 
Creator, Upholder, and Ruler of the World, fhall in no wife be 
** molefted or prejudiced for their Religious Perfuafion or Practice in 
‘ matters of Faith and Worfhip.” And, That all Treafurers, 
Judges, Mafters of the Rolls, Sheriffs, Juſtices of the Peace, 
‘ and other Officers and Perſons whatfoever relating to Courts or 
‘6 Trials of Caufes, or any other Service in the Government; and 
66 all Members elected to ferve in Provincial Council, and General 
“ Affembly, and all that have right to ele& fuch Members, fhall be 
4 fuch as profefs Faith in Jefus Chrift.” 

By thefe laws an gſtabliſbed religion is firft of all conftituted, 
which is the Chriftian: and, fecondly, a ef, which excludes all, 
but ſuch, from a fhare in the adminiftration, even the remoteſt 
fhare, as electing reprefentatives to ferve in provincial council and 
general affembly. And, all this, in as good legal form as the 
Priest himfelf could with : only (as arifing from a neceſſity not to 
be gloried in) a little difguifed in the expreſſion, by the uſe of 
affirmative rather than negative terms. As to the large and exten- 
five conditions of this e/ablifbment and tefl, that is another queftion. 
What thefe constitutions are here cited for is to fhew the ne- 
ceffity of the things themfelves. 

Vor. IV. Hh I have 
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1 have but one further obfervation to make, before I end this 
chapter: it is, that the grand and palmary argument againſt a ref 
concludes, with equal ſtrength, againft an cfabli/bment; unleſs, 
perhaps, our adverfaries have difcovered, that the clergy are to have 
no fhare with the laity, in the common rights of fubjeëts. For it 
hath been fhewn above, that one of the effential privileges of 
an effabliſoe church is a public maintenance for its clergy, 
given by the ſtate, in reward for their ſervices in teaching the 
people virtue and obedience. Now as the miniſters of all the 
tolerated churches do, or profeſs to do, the ſame; they ſeem to 
have ſomething a better pretence to a fhare in theſe places of profit, 
poflefied by the endowed clergy, than their lay-brethren have to 
what the laity of the eftablifhed church hold from them. At leaft 
it muft be faid, that the uſtice of debarring either, for matters of 
opinion, is equal. I make no queftion but thofe with whom we 
have to do like their principle the better for this generous and im- 
partial confequence. But it is not their approbation 1 am fo much 
concerned to procure. 1 now addrefs myfelf to the lovers of their 
country under the prefent conſtitution of church and ſtate. I would 
fhew them, in what our adverfaries’ principles neceſſarily termi- 
nate; a total fubverfion of all eftablifoed religion. For this laft claim 
puts an end to it at once. And ſhall we believe it will not be made 
whenever the other is obtained? Are not the minifters of the tole- 
rated fects amongſt the firft to pufh on this demand of the commen 
rights of fubjeëts ? have they lefs regard to their own advantage than 
to that of their flock? or are they, good men, perfuaded, that theſe 
common rights extend not to churchmen ? 

However, the ftate, we may be fure, will be impartial in its 
juftice. So that when once we fee ſectaries of all kinds fupply the 
civil adminiftration ; the next place to look for them is in the pulpit 
and the ſtall. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the miftaken principles on which writers on this fubjeFt laue 
hitherto proceeded; the mifchiefs and abſurdities that followed them; 
and the remedies which the principles bere laid down are able to 


Supply. 


HAVE now, at length, and I hope to the reader’s fatisfac- 
tion, performed what I undertook ; which was, to demonjirare 
the equity and neceffity of an ęſtabliſbed religion and a tef-law on the 
principles of the law of nature and nations. It only remains to thew, 
(as I promifed in the beginning of this difcourfe) what FALSE 
PRINCIPLE it was which, embraced in common, hath mifled both 
parties; and brought one to conclude, that an eftablifbed religion 
was of divine right; and the other, that a tef-/aw was a violation 
of all human ones. For, as the excellent Hooker fays, a come 
ic mon received error is never utterly overthrowne, till fuch time 
1 as we go from fignes to caufes, and fhew fome manifeft root or 
‘6 fountaine thereof common unto all, whereby it may clearely 
* appeare how it hath come to paffe that fo many have beene 
« overfeene.” By this, likewife, we thall add new ftrength to our 
conclufions (as it will afford us a view of the defects in the 
other fcheme of defence), and remove any remaining doubts that 

may have arifen from the authority of great names againſt us. 
When a love for truth, my fole motive to this inquiry, had 
engaged me in an examination of the nature and end of an ¢fablifhed 
religion and a tefl-law; and that I had laid down unqueftioned 
principles, and drawn conclufions from them, as I thought, de- 
monftrative ; I was yet not a little ſtaggered to find that fome great 
names (to whom, as writers, we owe the higheft regard) had, 
from the very fame principles, deduced the very contrary conclu- 
Hh 2 fions. 
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fions. This then was to be accounted for, if I expected my argu- 
ment ſhould have a fair hearing. And, on reflection, I fuppof-d 
that the error, which feduced them, might be this ; the defenders 
of an efablifbed religion have all along gone on to ſupport ic on the 
motives of TRUTH, and not of uTILity. That is, that religion 
was to be efublijbed and protected As IT WAS THE TRUE RELIGION : 
not for the fake of its c1vIL uTiLiry ; which is the great PRINCI- 
PLE OF TH:$ THEORY. For that notion which, Grotius tells us, 
fome churches on the Continent had of civil fociety, feems to have 
been entertained by the defenders of our eftablifhment.—* Alii 
« diverfas [religiones] minus tolerant; quippe non in hoc tantum 
„ ordinatas a Deo civitates ac magiſtratus dictantes, ut a corporibus 
«6 & poffefionibus injuriæ abeſſent, fed ut, quo more ipfe juffffet, eo in 
** commune coleretur; cujus officii negligentes multos poenam alia- 
66 rum impietati debitam in fe accerfiffe.” 

Now, unluckily for truth, the beft writers on the other fide 
took this miftaken principle for granted; imagining there could 
be no other poffible caufe aſſigned for ablifbed religion: and, at 
the fame time, finding Ais full, both of abfurdity and mifchief, 
too haftily concluded an efablifhed religion fecured by a igt. lav to be 
a violation of the rights of nature and nations. 

But let us take a fhort view of the abfurdities and mifchiefs that 
arife from the hypothefis which builds an eftablifhed religion 
and a teft-law on a principle of religious truth, and not of civil 
utility. 

If religion is to be eftablifhed and protected by a teſt- law, only 
becauſe it is the true religion, then opinions are encouraged as opi- 
nions; that is, as trutbs, not as utilities; and difcouraged as opi- 
nions; that is, as errors, not as mifebieft. See then what follows, 
both with regard to an ¢ffablifbment and a tefl. 


J. An Efablfiment is unjuft, 1. Becauſe the civil magiftrate as 
fuch hath no right to determine, which is the true religion; this 
power not being given him (as we have fhewn) on man’s entering 

into 
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into fociety. Nor could it be given him; becaufe one man can- 
not impower another to determine for him -in matters of religion. 
Therefore he not being judge, and there being no other to be found 
with authority to arbitrate between him and the feveral fchemes 
of religion, he hath no right to eftablifh his own. Again, it is un- 
juf, becaufe, were the magiftrate a competent judge of what was 
true religion, he would have yet no right to reward its followers, 
or difcourage its oppoſers; becaufe, as hath been fhewn, matters 
of opinion belong not to his jurifdiétion. He being, as St. Peter * 
tells us, fent by God for the puniſbment of EVIL-DOERS, and for 
‘+ the praife of them that po WEIL. I..“ 2. An gſlabliſbment is abfurd : 
it being impoſſible that the end of it thould be attained. This end 
is the protection and ſupport of true religion. But the civil magif- 
trate, who is to eftablifh it, aſſuming to himfelf the fole authority 
of judging which is fo, muft neceffarily conclude in favour of his 
own; fo that the cfab/jhed religion, all the world over, will be the 
magiſtrate's: that is, for one place where the true religion is efta- 
blithed, the falfe will be eftablifhed in a thoufand. And whether 
this be for the intereft of true religion, let the maintainers of this 
hypothefis confider. 1 will only obferve, that, as the civil ma- 
giftrate had neither by nature, nor by the law of God, this ju- 
rifdiétion ; fo it is impoſſible he fhould have it; becauſe the very 
exercife of it would deftroy the end for which it is ſuppoſed to 
be given. 


II. I micut fhew, in the next place, that this hypothefis takes 
away all the reafon on which the mutual grants and privileges of 
church and ftate, confequent on an alliance, are founded: which 
muft all, therefore, ceaſe: fuch, for inftance, as the clergy's right 
to a public maintenance : which, now, being for the fupport of opi- 
nions, would be contrary to the fundamental laws of fociety, 
by making men contribute to the maintenance of opinions which 


* : Ep. ii. 14 
they 
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they reject and think falfe. And fo of the reft. But why do we 
talk of mutual grants and privileges, or ſtated conditions of al- 
liance; When, 


III. This ſcheme of an eftablifhment, not making the alliance 
between church and ſtate on a free convention, but appointing 
the ſtate a kind of executor of the church’s decrees, the alliance can 
have no ſtated laws or conditions of union? On the contrary, the 
privileges of each ſociety muſt be perpetually fluctuating and various: 
having no other grounds than the unſettled notions men chance 
to embrace concerning the extent of that ſupport and protection 
which the ſtate is obliged to beſtow; and notions directed by no 
rule will never be adapted to the public good. Thus all fixed and 
precife ideas of an ¢fablifoment being con founded, ill-deſigning men 
have a handle to make it what they pleaſe. Which, in fact, we 
find they have done, to the infinite damage of ſociety, in moſt 
places, where this notion of its original hath prevailed. So that, 
inftead of this peaceable union fo beneficent to civil fociety (the 
fruits of a free convention, under the ftated and well-known condie 
tions, mutually given and received), we fee nothing but violent 
and continued ftruggles between the Two SOCIETIES, for power 
and independency. 


IV. A seft-law, on this fcheme, will be abfolutely unjust. For 
now opinions being reftrained as errors, not as mifchie/s—refraint 
converts into puaiſbnient. For the defign of a teft is now, not to 
keep men of other religions out of the civil adminiſtration, but to 
bring them in to the efablifhed church. And its difcouragements 
are thofe WHOLESOME sEVERITIES fo warmly recommended, to re- 
duce men from the falfe to the true religion. Where if the firft 
dofe do not fucceed, it muft be repeated and enlarged till it does. 
This is punifbment, properly fo called; and punifhment, for what 
is no act of the will, we have fhewn to be unjuft. But were opi- 
nions, as fuch, liable to punifhment, the civil magiftrate could 
not infli& it; becauſe his juriſdiction extends only to the care of 

bodies. 
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bodies. Further, this is depriving men of their civil rights for 
matters of opinion, as fuch; but this we have fhewn to be 
againft the law of nature. On all thefe accounts, a teft-law would 
be unjuſt. 


V. Again, a f- lat on this ſcheme would be moft miſebievous, 
as directly tending to the deſtruction of religious liberty. For the 
end being to reduce men from the falſe to the true religion, the 
feverities, as we fay, muſt be increaſed till they have ſtrength to 
operate effectually. And there is no ftopping fhort, without ex- 
poſing the ſeheme to the greateſt abſurdities. Therefore, the more 
ingenuous defenders of a zef, on this ſcheme, are thofe who regard 
a toleration, not as a right of nature due to mankind, but as a con- 
ceflion which the neceſſities of the times extorted. For it is cer- 
tain that toleration and fuch a tefl can no more ſtand together on 
common principles, than liberty and perſecution. 

This is but a very ſhort hint of the ſad conſequences which at- 
tend an eſtabliſhed religion and a teſt- law on the common hypo- 
theſis; but enough to evince the following concluſions: 


I. Firſt, that thofe great defenders of civil and religious liberties, 
whoſe projects are here oppoſed, muſt needs think hardly of an 
eſtabliſhed religion raiſed on that hypotheſis; which fo directly 
tends to the deftruion of both. 


II. Secondly, that the arguments employed in their various 
writings, againft fuch eſtabliſnments, do not at all effect or reach 
an eſtabliſhed religion and a teft-law founded on this theory. 
For that, 


III. Thirdly, on comparifon, it appears, that this removes and 
keeps clear of all thoſe monſtrous miſchiefs and abſurdities with 
which the other ſcheme abounds : as fhewing the magiftrate’s act 
in the alliance to be reaſonable, juſt, and neceſſary: as ſtating and 
fixing the mutual conditions of the alliance with the utmoft precifion 
and exactneſs: as proving the equity and neceſſity of a #4/-/aw ; 

and. 
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and fecuring religious liberty by a free toleration. And, to thew 
that nothing of advantage is wanting to make this fcheme preferred 
to the common one, it may be obferved, in the laſt place, that an 
eftablifhment, made only on the motives of CIVIL UTILITY, fe- 
cures that very end, which the other pretends folely to aim at 
in eftablifhing a church; and which yet, by purfuing in a vifionary 
manner, it never attains: I mean, the advancement of truth. For 
if public utility and truth do coincide, then to provide for that 
utility is, at the fame time, providing for truth, its infeparable 
aflociate. On the whole then we fee that, in this cafe, to aim at 
truth is loſing as well that, as utility; but to aim at utility is 
gaining both together. 

I will conclude, in requeſting my reader to have this always in 
mind, THAT THE TRUE END FOR WHICH RELIGION IS ESTA- 
BLISHED 18, NOT TO PROVIDE FOR THE TRUE FAITH, BUT FOR 
CIVIL UTILITY, as the key to open to him the whole myftery 
of this controverfy ; and the clew to lead him ſafe through all the 
intricacies, and perplexities, in which it has been involved. 

The fettling this matter on true foundations feems to be the only 
thing wanting to perfect the felicity of the Britiſb conſtitution. 
For while literary, civil and religious liberty, by occafionally under- 
going a free fcrutiny, have at length become generally underftood ; 
this lafl remaining queflion, of fo much importance, concerning an 
eflablifbed rel gion, hath been fo little examined to the bottom, or 
the true principles of it fearched into, that the one party defended 
it on ſuch as directly tend to overthrow every thing already fettled 
in favour of religious, and even civil and literary liberty : and the 
other oppoſed it on ſuch as muft make all that liberty, they them- 
felves had been long contending tor, and had at length obtained, 
degenerate into the worft licentioufnefs. Now whether we have 
contributed any thing to facilitate the removal of this laft obftruc- 
tion to a ſtate of ſober aud perfect liberty, is fubmitted to the judg- 
ment of the public. : 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


The conclufion, in whieh the remaining objections of both parties are 
conſidered. 


HE wild Indians, amidſt their uncultivated waſtes, fee the 

beauty and uſe of every thing around them; and are not 
ſuch fools as to complain for want of better accommodations than 
what they find provided to their hands. Yet as important as this 
truth is to them, they are little ſolicitous to enquire from whence 
all this order and harmony ariſes: they have received it from 
their anceſtors, that the earth was ſupported on the back of a huge 
tortoife ; and they do not take it well to have their tortoife diſturbed 
or laughed at. The friends of our happy eftablifhment have, many 
of them, a little of this Indian tafte.—In their fear of /baking 
Foundations, they are unwilling that the weight of the conftitution 
fhould be removed from the tortoife of old opinion, to reft upon 
a theory which they think does not exattly tally with fact, as few 
theories do. 

This may be thought : a notable objection. But on what mif- 
taken principle it ftands, I fhall now endeavour to fhew. The 
word THEORY has been appropriated (as it were) to the explana- 
tion of a sarural em. Now as fuch theories are good only in 
proportion to their agreement with fac; and as nature fo much 
withdraws herfelf from our inquiry ; it is no wonder that it fhould 
have grown into an obfervation, that few theories agree with fact; 
and that this fhould be efteemed, what it really is, an objection to 
theories of this kind. 

But our theory is an explanation of an artificial, not a natural 
ſyſtem: in which meafures very different from the latter are to be 
followed. , For truth being the end ofall kinds of theories, a right 

Vör. IV. li theory 
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theory of nature is to be obtained only by purſuing fact; for God 
is the author of that ſyſtem: but in a theory of politics, which is 
an artificial ſyſtem, to follow fact is no certain way to truth, be- 
caufe man is the author of that fyftem. Abſtract ideas, and their 
general relations, are the guides to lead us into truth; and fad? 
hath, with good reafon, but a fublidiary ufe. As therefore the 
method to be purfued is different, fo fhould the judgment be, which 
is paſſed upon it: the goodnefs of this theory being eftimated, not 
according to its agreement with faé, but right reafon. In the for- 
mer cafe, the theory fhould be regulated by the fa@ : in the latter, 
the fact by the theory. 

But fill, fac, as we fay, hath even here its fubfidiary ufe. For 
as this theory muft be founded on the principles of right reafon 
to render it juff; fo, to fatisfy us that it is real, that it is prac- 
ticable, and no fanciful Utopia, it muft be ſupported by fad: that is, 
it muft be fhewn that the policy, explained and juftified in the 
theory, hath been practiſed to the common benefit of all. This is the 
ufe, and the only uſe, of confulting fact in thefe kinds of theories. 
And this, I prefume, will be enough to recommend the theory of 
this ALLIANCE: which was written with no other view, than to 
furnith every lover of his country with reafonable principles, to op- 
pofe to the deftructive fancies of the enemies of our happy efta- 
blifhment. Not to reform the fundamental conftitutions of the 
ftate; but to thew they needed no reforming: an attempt, I 
fhould think, neither irrational, nor unfeafonable. 

An example, ufed before, will illuftrate what we have been now 
faying. The theory of civil fociety, founded on the original com- 
pact, when it was firt urged againft the advocates for arbitrary 
government, had the fortune to fall into ill hands, the enemies of 
their country; who inforced it, not to defend the liberties we en- 
joyed, but to alter the nature of the conftitution : the confequence 
was, that the authors being juftly obnoxious, the principles were fuf- 
pected, and then rejected. Afterwards they fell into more temperate 
hands; and being then employed to juftify the Subjects’ rights under 

our 
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our limited monarchy, they were in a little time generally receiv- 
ed; and men were brought to found their liberties on thofe prin- 
ciples; which liberties, till then, they chofe to claim on the pre- 
carious grants of ancient monarchs, or the illiberal tenure of more 
ancient cuftom. 

As to our adverfaries, if they thought that the few cant terms 
of Natural Rights, Civil Liberty, Prieftcraft, and Perfecution, cu- 
rioufly varied by a jargon of fophiftical logic, would be fufficient to 
undo what the wifdom of all ages and people has concurred to glab- 
lih, many of them have lived to fee themfelves miftaken. 

But if reafon be what they require, and that they think they 
have a right to expect a reafon for every thing, we have here endea- 
voured to fatisfy them. If they like, as. it is probable they will, 
their own reafons better, it will then come to be a difpute about 
taſte. Ihave given them corn. They chuſe to ftick by their acorn- 
hufks. Much good may do them. 

Nothing remains but to remove an argument ad invidiam, the 
only logic hitherto employed againſt this sheory, and which would 
perfuade the reader that it MAKES RELIGION A TOOL OF POLITICS. 
If by this they mean, that I believe there is a political ufe of religion, 
whereby it may be made to advance the good of civil fociety ; and 
that therefore I have endeavoured to make this uſe of it; they do me 
no wrong. I not only believe fo, but l have fhewn * that we have 
not a more illuftrious inftance of the wifdom and goodnefs of God, 
than in his thus clofely uniting our prefent and our future happi- 
nefs. I believe what the BEST GooD MAN of our order was not 
afhamed to own before me. A politique ufe of religion (fays he +) 
‘there is. Men fearing God are thereby a great deal more effec- 
“ tually than by pofitive laws reftrained from doing evil, inaf- 
„much as thofe laws have no further power than over our out- 
% ward actions only, whereas unto mens inward cogitations, unto 
“ the privie intents and motions of their hearts, religion ſerveth for 


* See The Divine Legation of Mofes, Vol. I. 


+ Eccl. Pol. B. V. Se&. a. 
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“ a bridle. What more favage, wilde, and cruell, than man, if 
* he fee himfelfe able, either by fraude to over-reach, or by power 
“ to overbeare, the laws whereunto he fhould be fubje& ? Where- 
‘6 fore in fo great boldnefs to offend, it behoveth that the world 
& fhould be held in awe, not by a vaine furmife, but a true appre- 
1 henfion of fomewhat, which no man may thinke himfelfe able 
“to withftand. Tuts is THE POLITIQUE USE OF RELIGION.” 
Thus the admirable Hooker, where he takes notice how certain 
atheifts of his time, by obferving this ufe of religion, were fortified 
in their folly, in thinking it was invented by ftatefmen to keep 
men in awe. An idle vifion, which I have fo thoroughly confuted 
in another place *, that, I perfuade myſelf, it fhall, for the future, 
be only thought fit to go in rank with the tales of nurfes, and the 
dreams of Freethinkers. 

But if they mean, that I have endeavoured to make religion a con- 
venient engine to ambitious and intriguing politicians to work the clergy, 
as the techs of power, in a feparate intereft from the community, this 
is a very groſs calumny. I have exprefsly declared, that where I 
{peak of religion’s ferving the ftate, I always mean, by the ftate, a 
legitimate government, or civil policy founded on the natural rights 
and liberties of mankind. And, fo far is this plan of alliance from 
contributing to thofe miſchiefs, that it effectually prevents them: 
and, what is more, is the only fcheme of an EST ABLISHMENT which 
can prevent them. 

To conclude all, We live in an age when the principles of pub- 
lic liberty are well underftood : and, as corrupt as the age is, we 
muft needs imagine, there are many real lovers of their country. 
But then a certain licentioufnefs (which is the fpirit of the times) 
is as fatally apt to delude honeſt men in their ideas of public good, 
as to infect corrupt men. in their purfuit of private fatisfactions. 
Now, as fuch are always apt to embrace with warmth any project 
which hath the face of advancing public interefts, I do not wonder 


& Divine Legation of-Mofcs, B. III. Sect, 6. 
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they fhould be drawn in, to think favourably of an attempt which 
profeſſes only to vindicate the COMMON RIGHTS OF SUBJECTS; or 
that they fhould be inclined to judge hardly of a writer, who frankly 
oppofes thofe pretenſions. Becaufe” (to ufe the words of the great 
author laft quoted *) <s fuch as openly reprove fuppofed diforders 
‘6 of ftate, are taken for principal friends to the common benefite of 
„all; and fer men that carry fingular freedome of mind. Under 
ss this fair and plauſible colour, whatfoever they utter paffeth for 
& gopd and currant. That which wanteth in the waight of their 
“€ {peach, is fupplied by the aptnefs of mens minds to accept and 
“ believe it. Whereas on the other fide, if we maintaine things 
“ that are eftablifhed, we have to ftrive with a number of heavy 
‘¢ prejudices, deeply rooted in the hearts of men, who think that 
herein we ferve the time, and ſpeak in favour of the prefent 
ce ftate, becaufe thereby WE EITHER HOLD OR SEEK PREFER- 
‘6 MENT.” 


a Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. Lib. I. Sect. 1. 
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NOTES on BOOK III. 


P. 203. [A]. O man ever carried human liberty to the ridiculous ex- 
cefs, in which we find it in the writings of J. J. Rouf- 
feau, the Celebrated Citizen of Geneva. Yet, with the appearance of the 
like extravagant caprice in the other extreme, he deprives men of that 
moft precious branch of their liberty, the worfhipping of God according 
to their conſcience. As to Religions once efablifbed, or tolerated in a 
ic ftate, I think it (fays he, in a letter to the archbi/bop of Paris) unjuſt and 
ce barbarous to deftroy them by violence; and that the ſovereign hurts 
ec himſelf in maltreating the followers of them. There is a great difference 
“ between mens’ embracing a new religion, and living and continuing in 
e that in which they were born. The fir/ only are punifhable. The civil 
s power ſhould neither fuffer diverfities of opinion to be new planted, 
ec neither fhould it proſcribe thofe which have already taken root. For a 
s fon is never in the wrong for following the religion of bis father: and 
“ the public peace requires that there. ſhould be no perſecution. Lettre à 
M. De Beaumont, l'Archeveque de Paris, p. 86. I have given the origi- 
nal in another place. 

This one might expect from a man of paradox: but, to find fo fage an 
advocate for liberty as M. de Montefquieu fpeaking in the fame ftrain, ap- 
pears at firſt fight, very unaccountable.—“ See then (fays he) the funda- 
« mental principle of civil laws with regard to religion. When the civil 
s power is the maſter, whether it will receive a new religion into the ftate, 
‘6 or whether it will not, It fhould not receive it. When it hath already 
ct gotten footing in the ſtate, it fhould be tolerated. - Voici donc le principe 
fondamental des loix politiques en fait de religion. Quand on eft Maitre 
de recevoir dans un état une nouvelle religion, ou de ne pas recevoir, il 
ne faut pas l'y établir; quand elle y eft établie, il faut la tolérer.—De PET- 
prit des Loix, l. 25. c. x. 

This 
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This decifion of thefe two philofophic legifts appears to be as contradic. 
tory co their own general principle, as it is abſurd and unjuſt in itfelf. The 
only way I know, of accounting for it, is to fuppofe (and I believe I do 
fmall injury to truth in ſuppoſing it) that both of them confider RELIGION 
as a mere ENGINE OF STATE; an uſeful one indeed, when rightly applied; 
but very mifchievous when not conducted by as able politicians as them- 
felves. Suppofe this; and then, as difcordant as their decifion is to their 
civil principl:s of liberty, it is very confonant to their rehigicus principles of 
an engine of flate. For if religion be only thus to be conſidered, any one 
mode of it will ferve the turn: more than one may be too much, and oc- 
cafion civil diforders : therefore more than one ought not to be admitted. 
But if feveral have already taken root, they are to be tolerated and left in 
peace, for the very fame reafon : becaufe the attempt to eradicate them might 
be attended with the fame civil mifchief which a new introduction of them 
would produce. 

But neither of thefe celebrated writers fecmed to confider, that though 
THEY regarded religion as a mere engine of fate, yet that RELIGIONISTS 
thought otherwife, and efteemed it of divine original; and that conſequent- 
ly, it was matter of consciexce to Believers to worfhip God according to 
that mode which they judged moft acceptable to him. Now to reftrain 
fuch in the exercife of what they deem their chief duty, is one of the great- 
eft violations of the NATURAL RIGHTS of mankind : Yet thefe two ingenious 
men openly profefs, nay boaft, that the defence and prefervation of THESE 
RIGHTS was the great and principal end of their learned labours. 


P. 210. [B]. The equal conduct of the beft and greateft of our mo- 
narchs, in his very different ftations of Prince of Orange, and King of 
England, will do great credit to this rcafoning. When king James, a 
papif, demanded of his fon-in-law, with whom he was then on good terms, 
his approbation of a TOLERATION and ABOLITION OF THE TEST: The Stat- 
holder readily concurred with the fcheme of a soleration, but utterly con- 
demned an abolition of the te. When afterwards, he became king of a free 
people, the Protefant Diffenters, likewife, in their turn demanded both: 
His conduct was uniformly the fame: He gave them a toleration, but was ad- 
vifed not to give his confent to the abolition of the te/. 
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APP EN D IX 


FIRST EDITION 
In MDCC XXXVI. 


THE fubftance of the preceding difcourfe being no other than 
a fingle chapter of a treatife which I have now by me, and 
which, therefore, I had oft occafion to refer to as I went along, I 
thought it not amifs, for thefe reafons (not to mention others), to 
give the Reader fome fhort account of a work that may, I hope, 
on its appearance, engage his further attention. Tt is intitled, T£e 
Divine Legation of Mofes Demonſtrated (on the Principles of a Reli- 
gious Theft), from the Omiffion of the Doctrine of a Future State in 
” the Jewiſb Difpenfation. For having chalked out a plan for a de- 
fence of revealed religion againft Deifts, Jews, and Mahometans, 
which we are defirous of raifing as a lafting monument to the 
glory of the Chriftian name, we were not reduced to that poverty 
of invention, or ignorance in defign, to frame it of old or already- 
formed materials.—Such fecond-hand labours are only worthy the 
adverfaries of our holy faith ; whofe caufe relying on the ftrength 
of half a dozen plauſible fophifms, their bufinefs is to cook them 
up in different difguifes, juft as the palate of the times, or the fan- 
taftic appetite of their followers, give them opportunity or invita- 
tion. Buttruth, which is eternal, and whofe relations are infinite, 
affords unexhaufted matter for defenſe and illuftration. The views 
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in which fhe may be placed are numberlefs ; and attentive contem- 
plation flafhes conviction on every view. 

This, if heaven give me life and health, I hope to execute. In 
the mean time, this Dęfenſe of Mofes was compofed as a fpecimen of 
what can be performed, in the new road I purpofe to take, for a 
complete defenfe of revelation. 

1. Why I chofe to make the Defenfe of Mofes the ſubject of my 
fpecimen, was, Becaufe we have of late feen feveral writers, who 
profefs to believe the Chriftian Religion, treat Mofes and his dif- 
penfation fo cavalierly that one would ſuſpect they thought the 
abandoning him could have no confequences deftruétive of Chriftia- 
nity. And thofe who profefs to think more foberly, are generally 
gone into an opinion that the truth of the Jewifh religion is im- 
poſſible to be proved but upon the foundation of the Chriſtian. 
An opinion, that had been long peculiar to the Socinians. Who 
go fo far as to maintain *, That the knowledge of the Old Tefament is 
not abfolutely neceffary for Chriftians.—As to the firft fort of people, if 
they really imagine Chriftianity hath no dependence on Judaifm, I 
have nothing further to fay to them here. But if, as is moft rea- 
fonable tothink, they only affect this air of indifference when pref- 
fed with difficulties too weighty tu remove, this Demonftration may 
not come unfeafonably to their relief. As for the other, I ſhall, I 
am perfuaded, merit their thanks, if I fucceed in freeing their rea- 
fonings from a vicious circle; that firft, prove the Chriftian by the 
Jewifh ; and then, the Jewith by the Chriftian Religion. 

2. Why I chofe this medium, namely, the omiſſion of a future fate 
in the Fewifh Difpenfation (before feveral others of equal ftrength 
which I had in my choice), to prove its divine original, was, 1. Be- 
caufe I fhould be, thereby, enabled to thew, to the confufion of in- 
fidelity, that this very circumftance of omiffion, which thofe men 
efteem fuch an imperfection as makes the difpenfation unworthy 
the author to whom we afcribe it, is, in truth, a demonſtrative 
proof of the divinity of its original. Whereby it will be found, that 


* Cuper adverf, Trad, Theologico - polit. I. i, 
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feveral paſſages of fcripture, which they charge with obfcurity, in- 
juftice, and contradiction, are, indeed, full of light, equity, and 
concord. 2. Becaufe this medium affords us an interna! argument 
Sor revelation. Which a late able writer denies can be found for its 
ſupport. Stricthy ſpeaking, fays he, there can be no internal evidence 
of a revelation . Now this being a fort of evidence on which my 
propoſed defenfe of revelation will be chiefly built; and it having 
been hitherto little cultivated, and at length, as we fee, its very 
exiftence denied, I will beg leave to fay a word or two concerning 
It. 

The writers in defenſe of revealed religion diftinguifh their ar- 
guments under two ſorts. The firſt they call the internal, and the 
other the external evidence. Of theſe, the firſt is, in its nature, 
more ſimple and noble, and even capable of demonſtration. While 
the other, made up of very diffimilar materials, and borrowing aid 
from without, muſt needs, on theſe accounts, have ſome parts of 
unequal ſtrength with the reſt; and conſequently lie open to the 
attacks of a willing adverſary. Beſides, the internal evidence is, by 
its nature, perpetuated, and ſo fitted for all times and periods: 
while the external, by length of time, weakens and decays. For 
the nature and genius of the religion defended affording the proofs 
of the firſt kind, thefe materials of defenſe are in ſeparable from its 
exiſtence; and ſo always at hand, and the ſame. But time may. 
and doth efface memorials independent of that exiſtence, out of 
which the external evidence is compoſed. Which evidence muſt 
therefore become more and more imperfect; without being affected 
by that whimfical calculation to which a certain Scotfman + would 
fubjeét it. Nay fo neceſſary is the internal evidence, that even the 
very beft of the external kind cannot ſupport itfelf without it. As 
may be feen from hence, that when the miracles, performed by 
the founders of our holy faith, are, from humane teftimony, irre- 


* Dr. Conybeare’s Defenfe of revealed religion, fecond edit. 8vo. p. 431. 
+ Craig, Theologiæ Chrif. Principia Mathematica. Lond. 1699, 4to. 
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fiftibly eftablifhed, the confequence, that therefore they come from 
God, cannot be deduced till the nature of that doctrine is examined, 
for whofe eftablifhment they were performed. But was there no 
other benefit in cultivating the internal evidence, yet the gaining, 
by it, a more perfect knowledge of revealed religion would fully 
recompence the pains. And this is beft acquired iu that purfuit. 

Notwithftanding thefe fuperior advantages, it has fo happened, 
that the internal evidence hath been hitherto ufed as an introduction 
only, to the external: and while, by this latter, men have proved 
our religion actually divine, they have gone no further with the 
former, than to fhew it worthy, indeed, of fuch original. But 
from this obfervation, a late writer, as I have faid, hath drawn a 
quite contrary conclufion. I, from the {mall progrefs hitherto made 
in it, exhort to its better cultivation; he, from the fame fact, con- 
cludes, that frittly fpeaking there can be no internal evidence at all of 
a revelation. He ſuppoſes this fmall advance to be owing to a de- 
fe& in the nature of the proof ; I, to the negligence of its cultiva- 
tors. Which of us is in the right, a few pages will, 1 hope, diſ- 
cover. 

What may have occafioned this negle&, in my view of it, is not 
fo eafy to find out. Whether it be that writers have imagined 
that, in general, the labours and difficulties attending the effectual 
profecution of the internal method are not fo eafily furmounted as 
thofe which the writer in the external is engaged in. While they 
ſuppoſe, that this latter, to be maſter of his ſubject, needs only 
the common requifites of church hiftory, diligence and judgement. 
But that the reafoner, on the internal proof, muft, befides thefe, 
have a thorough knowledge of humane nature, civil policy, the 
univerfal hiftory of mankind, an exact idea of the Mofaic and 
Chriftian diſpenſations, cleared from the froth and grounds of 
fchool fubtilties, and church fyftems: and, above all, fhould be 
bleſſed with a certain fagacity to inveftigate the relations of humane 
actions through all the combinations of natural, civil, and moral 
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complexities. What may fuggeft this opinion may be the reflec- 
tion, that in the external evidence each circumſtance of fact, that 
makes for the truth of revealed religion, is feen to do fo as foon as 
known ; fo that the chief labour, here, is to fearch and pick out 
fuch facts; and to place them in their proper light and fituation : 
but, that in profecuting the internal evidence, the cafe i» widely dif- 
ferent. A circumftance in the frame and compofition of this religion 
that, perhaps, fome time or other may be difcovered to be a de- 
monftration of its divinity, fhall be fo far from being generally 
thought affifting in its proof, that it fhall be efteemed, by many, 
a prejudice againſt it. As, I think, I have given a remarkable in- 
ftance in the ſubject of the treatife I am now upon. And no won- 
der that a religion of divine original, conftituted to ferve many ad- 
mirable ends of Providence, fhould be full of fuch complicated 
myfteries, the view of which filled the great apoftle Paul with rap- 
tures. As, on the other hand, this religion being for the ufe of 
man, we need not defpair, when we have attained a proper know- 
ledge of man’s nature, and the dependencies thereon, of making 
ftill growing difcoveries, on the internal evidence, of the divinity of 
its original. 

Now though all this may perhaps be true; and that, confe- 
quently, it would appear ridiculous arrogance in an ordinary writer, 
after having feen the difficulties attending this method, to hope to 
overcome them by the qualities above faid to be required: yet no 
modeft examiner need be difcouraged. For there are, in revealed 
religion, befides thofe interior marks of truth before defcribed, which 
require the moft delicate operation of a great genius and matter 
workman to bring out and polifh “, others, alfo, no lefs illuftrious, 
but more univocal marks of truth, which God hath been pleafed to 
imprefs upon his difpenfations ; which require no great qualities 
but humility and love of truth, in him who would trom thence 


A noble inftance of this, a great writer hath given us in the fourth eifersdtion of the 
Ufe and Intent of Prophecy, &c. intitled, Chrift's Entry into Jerufalem, 
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inveftigate the ways of God to man. The ſubject of this difcourfe 
is one of thoſe illuftrious marks; from which the difcoverer claims 
no merit from any long, learned, or laborious fearch ; it is honour 
enough for him that he is the firſt who brings it out to obfervation. 
Ir he be indeed the firft. For the demonftration is fo beautiful, 
and, at the fame time, appears to be fo eafy and fimple, that one 
cannot tell whether the pleafure of the difcovery, or the wonder that 
it is now to make, be the greater. 

In this treatife, I pretend to have carried the internal evidence 
much further than the proofs for revelation are ufually carried. 
Even to the height of which it is capable, a demonftration, little 
fhort of mathematical. In which, nothing, but a mere phyfical 
poffibility of the contrary, can be oppofed. Only allowing me this 
fingle poftulatum, 

„That a fkilful legiflator eftablifhing a religion, and a civil 
etc policy, acts with certain views and for certain ends; and not 
1 capricioufly, or without purpoſe or defign.” 

From thence I proceed to ereét my demonftration, folely, on thefe 
three very clear and fimple propofitions. 

1. * That the inculcating the doctrine of a future ftate of re- 
« wards and punifhments, is neceflary for the well-being of civil 
10 ſociety. 

2. That all mankind, eſpecially the moft learned and wife na- 
‘ tions of antiquity, have concurred in believing that this doctrine 
‘6 was of that ufe to civil fociety. And, 

3- That the doctrine of a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments is not to be found in, nor did make part of, the Mofaic 
st difpenfation.” 

Propoſitions fo clear and evident, that one would think one 
might directly proceed to thofe mediums whereby we deduce our 
conclufion. 

“ That therefore the law of Mofes is of divine original.” 

But fo great is the love to paradox and fyftem, ‘that theſe, with all 
their clearnefs, have need of a very particular defence: The infidel 
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having difputed the firft, and many Chriflian writers thought fit to 
deny the laft. The diſcourſe, therefore, is divided into fix books. The 
firft is in defence of the firft propofition: The fecond and third, in 
defence of the fecond propoſition: The fourth and fifth, in defence 
of the third propofition : And the laft is employed in deducing thofe 
mediums whereby we erect this important demonſtration. I fhall 
crave leave to give the Reader a fhort account, in grofs, of what 
each book contains. 

1. The firft book opens with an account of the original of civil 
fociety ; the natural defect in its plan; and how that defect is ſup- 
plied by religion only. But it being fhewn, that religion cannot 
ſubfiſt or ſupport itfelf without the doctrine of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, it follows, that that doctrine is of the 
higheft ufe to fociety. In the next place, the objections, which 
- licentious wits have brought againft the fervice of religion to the 
ftate, are fully anſwered. In particular, the arguments employed by 
Mr. Bayle, and interſperſed in his famous work, intitled, Pensées 
diverfes à l'occafion de la comete, &c. are methodized, fet in the 
ſtrongeſt light, and confuted. In which, amongſt divers other 
matters of importance, are ſettled and explained the true grounds of 
moral actions. The book concludes with a fhort, but full, detec- 
tion of the fundamental ſophiſms on which the execrable doctrine 
of the book called The Fable of the Bees is folely built. The writer 
of which adventured to go one ſtep further than any other atheiſt, 
or apologiſt for atheifm. Thoſe who preceded him having only 
maintained, that a ſtate might ſubſiſt without religion, becauſe 
moral virtue might be had without it; this writer, that moral vir- 
tue, the fruit of religion alone, was deſtructive of a great and 
flouriſhing ſociety, whoſe grandeur could be ſupported only by 
vice. 

2. The ſecond Book is employed in defence of the ſecond propo- 
ſition. It begins with fhewing the fenfe all mankind had of the 
utility of religion to the ſtate, by the doctrine of a future ſtate's 
being univerſally taught in all ages and nations of mankind the 
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Jewith only excepted. And it is proved, by the deduétion of many 
particulars, that the reception and prefervation of that doctrine was 
owing to the general fenfe of this its utility. It proceeds to an 
examination of the conduct of the ancient legiflators : and delivers, 
and explains, at large, the various arts and contrivances they em- 
ployed, to fupport and propagate religion in general, and the doc- 
trine of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments in particular. 
The hiftory of thefe arts, from the fit, which was a pretence to in- 
fpiration, to the laf, which was the cfablifbment of religion (that 
hath afforded matter for the treatife to which this fhort account is 
an appendix), is here delivered. In which I pretend to have un- 
folded the whole myftery of ancient legiflation. A ſubject little 
known or attended to. And by deducing the hiftory of its rife, 
progrefs, and decay, from the old Egyptians to the lateft Grecian 
fophifts, we prefume to have given light and congruity to an infinite 
number of paflages in Greek and Roman authors. 


3. The third book, continuing the defence of this propofition, 
opens with a collection of teftimonies from the antient hiftorians 
and philofophers. By which it appears there was an univerfal con- 
currence in opinion concerning the indifpenfable ufe of religion in 
general, and the doétrine of a future ftate in particular, to civil 
fociety. And in order to thew the ftrength of this perfuafion, in 
the fulleft light, the public teaching of the philofophers, on this 
point, is examined into. Where it is proved that this utility was 
the fole motive to all of them for propagating the doctrine of a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments. This neceſſarily engages 
us in the hiftory of the rife, progrefs, and decay of the ancient 
Greek philofuphy. In which is fhewn its original, like that of 
légiflation, from Egypt: The feveral revolutions it underwent in its 
character ; conftantly attendant and conformable to the feveral revo- 
lutions of civil power: Its gradual decay, and total abforpfion in 
the fchools : Where it is fhewn, that, as it ſprung from the foun- 
tains of the true Egyptian wifdom, fo it ended in the corrupt and 
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fpurious. In which account will be found the true original and 
ufe of the twofold method of philofophifing ; hitherto we prefume, 
much miftaken : Which will help to unravel the moft embarrafled 
queftions concerning the true nature and genius of the Greek 
philofophy ; and to reconcile an infinite number of fuppofed con- 
tradiétions which the moft eminent founders of it have fallen into. 
This univerfal confent of legiflators and philofophers concerning 
the ufe of religion to the ftate, and their arts and endeavours to 
propagate it, being largely proved and illuftrated ; left it fhould be 
miftaken and perverted. ‘This book concludes with a confutation 
of the atheiftical pretence that religion was the offspring of flatefinen. 
he abfurdity of it is expofed, and the impoſſibility of it demon- 
ſtrated. The original, and authors of this monftrous paradox are 
animadverted on; particularly, the third letter of Toland to Serena 
concerning the Origin of Idolatry and Reafons of Heathenifm, which 
is a formal defence of it, is examined and refuted.—So far in fup- 
port of the fecond propofition. 

4. The fourth book enters upon the third propofition. And, as 
amongſt the feveral arguments brought to prove that the doétrine of 
a future ftate was not in the Jewith difpenfation, one, and the moft 
confiderable, is taken from the nature of the Jewith policy, this 
book is employed in explaining the true nature of that policy. In 
order to which, the character of Mofes, with the conceſſions of the 
Infidels concerning him, is premifed. And that long debated quef- 
tion, whether the Jews borrowed fome of their cuftoms, and the 
Greeks all their ancient learning and religion from the Egyptians; 
or whether, on the other hand, both Greeks and Egyptians re- 
ceived all they had of value in thefe matters from the Jews, is ex- 
amined to the bottom, on fuch principles as may, poflibly, enable 
us to determine it with certainty. The way being thus cleared, the 
true Jewith policy is then attempted to be delivered and explained. 
The confequence of which policy is fhewn to be, the difpenfation of 
an extraordinary Providence promifed and believed. The book goes 
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on to examine how long this policy lafted ; and whether it was ever 
changed while the Jews continued a people, under their own laws: 
and concludes with a very momentous attempt, namely, to dee 
monftrate, from the true nature of this policy, as here delivered, 
the agreeableneſs of every thing which Scripture tells us, God com- 
manded ; did to others; or reprefented of himfelf ; the agreeable- 
nefs, 1 fay, of all this to truth, and the rights of nature and na- 
tions. In which will be obviated every thing of moment the Deifts 
urge, particularly the late author of Chrifianity as old as the Crea- 
tion, to prove thoſe things contrary to reafon, truth, and juſtice. 
Such as are the law for punifhing opinions; which Mr. Bayle, after 
many endeavours to juftify, gives up, as impoſſible to be defended 
on the principles of the tolerants; the extirpation of the feven 
nations; the deftruction of the people for having been numbered by 
David; the reprefentation of the Godhead with human pañfions and 
the. like. 

5. The fifth book continues to profecute the ſubject of the third 
propofition. Many other arguments are now produced, to prove 
that the doctrine of a future ftate neither was, nor could be, part 
of the Mofaic difpenfation. Then the arguments of thofe who are 
of another opinion are confidercd; where it is fhewn, that they 
are all built on falfe principles, which in this, and in the fore- 
going book, have been detected and confuted. And, in the laft 
place, the true hiftory of the rife and progrefs of the doctrine of a 
future flate amongſt the Jewith people is delivered. It is firft told, 
from what quarter the flow dawnings of it firft appeared. In doing 
which, there was occafion to fettle the chronology of feveral books 
of the Old Teftament: particularly the book of $4, which we 
hope is exactly done from infallible internal characters. In this part 
of the hiftory of the doctrine, we have been invited to give, what 
our main principle enables us to dò, fome good account of the con- 
tradiétory methods which God in different places of holy Writ de- 
clares to ufe in dealing with finners : and to thew how reconcilable 
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thofe different methods are to truth, to equity, and to one anos 
ther. A circumftance that is now become the offence of every 
finatterer in infidelity. The book proceeds to an account of the 
progrefs and eftablifhment of the doctrine of a future ſtate amongſt 
the Jews. And, as, we find, it was throughly digefted and eftab- 
liſhed, among them, at Chrift’s advent; the time, it firft became 
a popular doctrine, is endeavoured to be difcovered ; which directs 
us to the-occafion of its propagation: as the mode of it doth to 
the authors from whence they received it. All which particulars, 
it is fhewn, do in a remarkable manner contribute to the induction 
and illuftration of our main coneluſion. So far in ſupport of the 
third and laft propofition. 


6. The fixth and concluding book is taken up in fearching out, 
and illuftrating, by the foregoing books, all thofe mediums whereby 
we eftablifh our great conclufion, that therefore the law of Mofes is 
of divine original. The fum of the proof is in a word to this effect. 
The firſt book proved, that religion, which teaches an overruling 
Providence, the rewarder of good men, and the punifher of ill, is 
neceſſary for fociety, to help out the magiſtrate in the execution 
of his office, by reftraining irregularities he could never reach, and 
by giving a ſanction to his decrees. But that the apparent irregu- 
larities in the difpenfation of things, here below, would deftroy 
the belief of a Providence, and confequently all religion, were it 
not fupported by the doctrine of a future ftate of rewards and 
punifhments, where ail thofe irregularities are fet right. This was 
fo evident a truth, that, as is fhewn in the fecond book, all nations 
concurred to cherifh and ſupport this doctrine; all the legiflators 
eftablithed it; and all the philofophers invented reafons to give it 
credit. Which could be for no other end than its confefled fervice 
to fociety: Becaufe, it is fhewn, that feveral of thefe latter who 
endeavoured moft to propagate it, believed it not. Amidft this 
univerfal confent, arifes a little ftate, which, by the confeffion of 
the deifts themfelves, was the beft policied of any that ever ancient 
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legiflation formed; the author of which purfued his fcheme by 
methods, and on principles, fo refembling the beft pagan legiflators, 
as Minos, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, that thofe Deiſts believe him to 
be of the fame fpecies and clafs with thefe; and to have juft the 
fame pretences to infpiration. But, what muft call up the atten- 
tion of every one, there was this very fingular difference between 
his inftitution and all the other inftitutions of mankind ; that though 
he, like them, taught an overruling Providence, and a religion, 
yet it was without the doëtrine of a future flate of rewards and puniſb- 
ments: as is largely proved in the fourth and fifth books. This 
omiflion makes the whole deiftical fcheme with regard to Mofes, to 
the laft degree, inconfiftent, abfurd, and ridiculous. For firft, ac- 
cording to their own reprefentation of Mofes, he was the witeft of 
all legiflators, and therefore muft needs fee the fervice that doctrine 
was of to fociety. He had been bred up in the Egyptian fchools, 
and, as the Deiſts believe, had all his knowledge in legiſlation, and 
religion, from thence: But it is proved in the fecond and third 
books, that this doctrine was invented (from the moft early times) 
by the Egyptians, and invented for the fake of the ftate. Now the 
Deifts fay, he transferred all that was good and profitable, from 
their inftitutions into his own. Why not, then, this moft ufe- 
ful of all doétrines? Again, the Jewith people, it is confeſſed 
on all hands, had moft largely imbibed the Egyptian cuftoms ; and 
the Deifts obferve, that Mofes, as a wife legiflator who underftood 
human nature, accommodated his inftitutions to the inveteracy of 
fuch prejudices and prepoſſeſſions: But, of all opinions, this of a 
future ftate, as is fhewn in the fecond book, is the moft pleafing 
to the mind, gets the quickeft pofleffion of it, and moft difficultly 
fuffers a divorce: and, being at the fame time moft ufeful, it is 
therefore impoffible a wife legiſlator, acting with deſign, fuch as 
the Deifts reprefent Mofes, could omit to inculcate it. Nor doth it 
avail to fay, Moſes did not himſelf believe this doctrine; for we 
have thewn, in the fecond and third books, that many of the 
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wife ancicnts (legiſlators and philoſophers) believed it not, yet 
feduloufly inculcated it for its confeſſed utility to fociety. So that 
Mofes had no reafons for not teaching, but, the moft momentous 
and forceable, to teach it. As, 1, its moft apparent ufe. 2. His 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of it; being brought up in a ſchool of legif- 
lation in which this doétrine was the moft indifpenfible and effential 
part. 3. The prepofieffion of his people in favour of it. And, 
4. The particular neceſſity the Jewith ſtate had of this doctrine, 
above all other ftates, if it was of mere human inftitution, as the 
Deifts imagine: which neceſſity is largely fhewn in this book. 
Thus fuppofing Mofes to be a mere human legiflator, his conduct, 
in this matter, muft be owned to be to the laft degree abfurd, ca- 
pricious, and irrational. But now, take the account as Scripture 
gives it us, that he was a man chofe by God to give Jaws to his 
people, and all theſe difficulties vanifh and diſappear: and the 
great legiflator fhines out again in one uniform courfe of fplendour. 
For then, an extraordinary difpenfation of Providence, exactly re- 
warding and puuifhing (which we fhew, in the fourth book, to be 
a neceflary confequence of the Jewith policy) made the doétrine of 
a future ſtate needleſs, to all the ends of civil fociety : and every 
thing, as we have fhewn, tended, in the Mofaic difpenfation, to 
thofe ends. For the doctrine being propagated by ſtateſmen, only 
as a fuccedaneum to an unequal providence, when that inequality 
was rectified, there was no further occafion for it. The confequence 
is, that that extraordinary providence over the Jewith people, as 
recorded in Scripture, was real. And if fo, then Moses, TRULY 
THE MESSENGER OF Gop. If it fhould yet be objected that the 
preaching up this extraordinary Providence to popular belief, with- 
out the reality of its exiflence, was enough to ſupply the want of the 
doctrine of a future ſtate; it is here fhewn, that this pretence of 
an extraordinary Providence was made ufe of by all the ancient 
legiflators: who, yet, found it totally infufficient, for the ends of 
fociety, without this doctrine: which, therefore, was every where 
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ſedulouſſy inculcated. If laſtly it fhould be objected (which is the 
only remaining objection can be made) that Mofes might really 
believe an extraordinary Providence when there was none, and on 
the ſtrength of that belief might omit the doétrine of a future 
ſtate, as ufelefs; this cafe is fhewn to be impoffible. For firft 
this ſuppoſes him to be very enthuſiaſtical, which the Deiſts are far 
from taking him to be; and which we have clearly proged he was 
not. 2. It ſuppoſes that a {pace of above forty years in which he 
conducted his people, and the long experience of that time, could 
not cure him of his enthuſiaſm, with regard to fo clear a point 
that muft be perpetually thrufting itfelf upon his obfervation. He 
muft in that cafe have been ftark-mad: which is fo monftrous a 
fancy that all mankind will be afhamed of it. The book goes on 
to fhew, that if Mofes had a divine miflion, and confequently what 
he had delivered of the extraordinary Providence of God was true, 
there was not only no need of the doctrine of a future ftate ; but 
that a great many wife ends, becoming infinite wiſdom, were ferv- 
ed by omitting it: nay, that it could not, for many important reae 
fons, have been taught. To fupport this, a view is given of the 
univerfal difpenfation of God to man as a religious agent: and the 
coincidency and dependence of his feveral revelations to him are ex- 
plained and illuftrated : In which, the true nature of his laft and 
perfect revelation by the miniftry of his Son is we prefume more 
rationally explained. From whence will appear the wonderful har- 
mony of the whole; and zhe depth and riches of the wifdom and 
goodnefs of God made manifeft, in a feries of obfervations, that, we 
hope, have in them as much folidity as novelty. And with this 
concludes the laft book. ö 
This is a very ſlight and imperfect general view of a work, where 
a vaſt variety of circumſtances, not hinted at in this fhort account, 
do, we prefume, fo ſtrongly contribute to the eftablifhment of our 
cone luſion, that nothing, as we faid, remains againſt it but a mere 
phyfical poffibility of the contrary. And, tbis, on the principles 
of 
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of the Deifts themfelves. And from thofe very marks of refem- 
blance they pretend to have difcovered between Mofes and the 
ancient pagan legiſlators; and from many others, which, in the 
courfe of this work, we have brought out to obfervation. So well 
founded was the triumphal confidence of this great miffionary of 
God, who, as if he had foreknown this objection that {coffers of the 
latter age were to make to the divinity of his character, dared reft 
the truth of his pretenfions on an appeal to thofe legiflators them- 
felves, and their Pagan followers; where, in his laft moments, he 
thus exultingly cries out, THEIR rock 1s Nor As our Rock, 
OUR ENEMIES THEMSELVES BEING JUDGES, 
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OR D Bolingbroke, in his large pofthumous work (on what 

motives, thofe volumes fufficiently declare) hath laboured at 
a full and formal confutation of the preceding difcourfe; after 
having done the fame honour to another of the author's works, 
The Divine Legation of Mofes Demonfirated. But the pains he had 
taken, and the oppofition he had found in the argument of that book, 
had, by the time he came upon this fecond adventure, fo ruffled 
his temper and diſcompoſed his polite manners, that he now breaks 
out into much opprobrious language, not only againft the fyftem, 
but the perfon of the writer. To underftand the caufe of his 
lordſhip's refentment, fo far only as it arofe from the nature of my 
difcourfe, it may not be improper to fay a word or two further 
concerning the occafion of my writing, and the principles on which 
the difcourfe is compofed. 

After the many violent convulfions our country had fuffered 
fince the REFORMATION by the rage of the religious parties (in 
which, at one time, liberty of confcience was oppreſſed; and at 
another, the eftablifhed church over-turned and defolated) it pleafed 
Divine Providence to fettle our religious rites on fuch fundamental 
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principles of juftice and equity, and to fecure the civil peace on 
ſuch maxims of wifdom and true policy, as moſt effectually guarded 
both againft the return of their reſpective violations: and the 
means made ufe of were the giving, on proper terms of fecurity 
to the national religion, a free toleration to thofe who diflented 
from the eftablifhed worfhip. This feemed to be going as far to- 
wards perfection in religious communion as the long diſtracted 
ftate of the Chriftian world would ſuffer us to indulge our hopes. 

But men had not been long in poſſeſſion of this bleſſing before 
they grew weary of it, and fet on foot many inventions, to throw 
us back into our old diforders. For it is to be obferved with for- 
tow, that this reform of the Englith conftitution happened not to 
be the good work of the cuurcH, begun in the conviction of 
TRUTH, and carried on upon the principles of charity: but was 
rather owing to the vigilance of the sTATE; at one time, vainly 
perhaps, anxious for the eftablifhed religion *, at another, wifely 
provident for the fupport of civil liberty +. So that when fucceed- 
ing diffentions in church and ſtate had made this newly reformed 
conftitution the ſubject of enquiry, the parties who managed the 
debate being thofe who before had both perfecuted and fuffered in 
their turns, the principles and tempers they brought with them to 
the difcuffion of the queftion were not fuch perhaps as were beft 
fitted either to regulate their judgments, or to moderate their par- 
tialities. One fide ſeemed to regard the TOLERATION as an evil in 
itfelf, and only a temporary expedient to prevent a worfe; while 
their conduct fhewed, they lay at watch for the firſt occafion to 
break in upon it. This was enough to miflead the other, and 
difpofe it to confider the rEsT-LAW, which covered and fecured the 
eftablifhed religion, as no better than a new fpecies of perfecution : 
and having now no real injury to complain of, they began to take 
umbrage at this fhadow of a grievance; ‘ To have divine worthip 
“ really free, they faid, no religious profeſſion fhould be attended 
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¢¢ with civil incapacities ; a TEST had made that diftinétion amongſt 
s God's worfhippers ; it was therefore to be fet afide.” But every 
man faw (and perhaps the enemies of the zef were not amongſt the 
laft who faw it) that to fet afide this law, which, under a general 
toleration, was the only fecurity the gfabliſted church had to truft 
to, was expofing the national worfhip to all the inroads of a feéta- 
rian rabble. This mifchievous project, arifing out of abuſed li- 
berty, was at firft entertained, as we may well fuppofe, by the to- 
lerated churches only. Some of the more ingenuous of them 
adopted it out of fear, on the difcovery of that bigotted princi- 
ple in their adverfaries, which confidered Zoleration as only a tem- 
porary expedient. And where was the wonder if thofe who be- 
lieved they had no fecurity for what they had got, while fuch 
principles prevailed, fhould endeavour to put it out of the power 
of their adverfaries to do them harm? Others of a more politic 
turn cherifhed it from views of ambition, and in hopes of fharing 
the emoluments of the eftablifhed church. It was fome time before 
any member of the Church of England joined with Diflenters in 
their clamours againſt a tef-/aw, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
againſt their own eftablifoment. This monſtrous coalition did not 
happen till a warm difpute on certain metaphyfical queftions * 
(if confidered in one light, too fublime to become the fubjeét of 
human wit; if in another, too trifling to gain the attention of rea · 
fonable men) had ftarted new fcruples concerning church-fubfcrip- 
tion. And to get rid of this neceflary ENGAGEMENT TO PEACE, 
and acquiefcence in the eftablifhed religion, theſe wie and 
Saithful minifters of the national worfhip were amongſt the fore- 
moſt to difcredit it, and the buſieſt to trample down all its fences 
and ſecurities. 

Bigotry, you fee, was at the bottom of the firft fet of principles; 
and FANATICISM, at the top of the other. In their feparate appeals 
to the fenfe of mankind, there was this remarkable difference: all 
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ages had felt the mifchiefs of religious reftraint and perfecution 3 
but there was no example, either in Pagan or in Chriftian times, 
of the evils attending the want of an eftablifoed religion. The fa- 
natics therefore were perpetually urging their experience againſt 
perfecution, fecure in not having the argument returted on them. 
But, in this imaginary advantage they deceived themfelves ; and 
the very want of examples was the greateft real advantage the bi- 
gots had over them: who if they had no inftauce of the evils at- 
tending the want of an eftablifhment, to retort upon their adver- 
faries, it was becaufe fuch want was never known: the neceſſity 
of a national religion for the fupport of fociety being fo indifpen- 
fable, that men even in the wildeft times, the fworn enemies of 
religious eftablifhments, and /eagued together for their deftruétion, 
were no fooner become able to effect their purpofe, than they found, 
in beginning to new model the ftate, which they had fubdued by 
the fuperiority of their arms, that there was even a neceflity of 
fupporting an eftablifhed church. Of this, we have a remarkable 
example in the INDEPENDENT refublic o, and in the protectorſbip of 
Otiver ; both of which, under their feveral uſurpatious, were 
forced to erect PRESBYTERY, the religion they moft hated, into a 
NATIONAL CHURCH. 

To proceed ; the diftempers of the ftate ftill further contributed 
to inflame thofe of the church: and, on the acceffion of the pre- 
fent royal line to the throne, a long, a famous, and a regular 
difpute concerning the powers, bounds, and limits of the two 
SOCIETIES, was begun and carried on by two parties of churchmen. 
But as the feveral difputants had reciprocally aſſigned too much, 
and allowed too little to the two ſocieties, and had erected their 


* In April 1649, the Houfe (fys Whitelock) came to thefe refolutions— 
That the government to be ESTABLISHED in England foall be the PRESBYTERIAN ge. 
verument, 

That a way foall be provided for avmisston of all fuch churches as tend to Godlinefi 
and to advance the kingdom of Jeu Chrif, ro BE FREE WITHOUT DISTURBANCES, 
Memor, of Englifh Affairs,. p. 393. 
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arguments on one common fallacy: the maintainers of an efta- 
blifhment fupported a teft-law on fuch reafoning as deftroyed a 
toleration * ; and the defenders of religious liberty argued againft 
the juftice of that fecurity on fuch principles as concluded equally 
againſt a national church +. 

In this ferment, and in this embroiled condition, the author of 
the Alliance between Church and State found the ſentiments cf men 
concerning religious liberty and eftablifhments, when he propofed 
his ¢keory to their confideration: a theory calculated to vindicate 
our prefent happy conftitution ON A PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT, by 
adjufting the precife bounds of either fociety ; by fhewing how 
they come to act in conjunction; and by explaining the nature of 
their union: and from thence, by natural and neceſſary confe- 
quence, inducing, on the one hand, an ESTABLISHED RELIGION, 
with all its rights and privileges, fecured by a TEST LAW; and on 
the other, a full and free TULERATION to all who diſſented from 
the national worfhip. 

He firft thewed the ufe of religion to fociety, from the experience 
and practice of all ages: he inquired from whence the ufe arofe, 
and found it to be from certain original defects in the very eſſence 
and plan of civil focicty. He went on to the nature of religion; 
and fhewed how, and for what caufes, it conſtituted a fociety : 
and then, from the natures of the two /scieties, he collected, that 
the object of the civil is only the dody and its interefts ; and the 
object of the religious, only the foul. Hence he concluded, that 
both ſocieties are ſovereign, and independent; becauſe they ariſe 
not out of one another; and becauſe, as they are concerned in con · 
trary provinces, they can never meet to clafh ;, the ſameneſs of ori- 
ginal, or the ſameneſs of adminifiration, being the only caufes which 
can bring one, of two diftinét focieties, into natural fubjeétion to 
the other. 
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To apply religion therefore to the fervice of civil fociety, in the 
beft manner it is capable of being applied, he ſhewed it was ne- 
ceſſary that the two focieties fhould untrz: For each being fove- 
reign and independent, there was no other way of applying the 
fervice of religion in any folid or effectual manner. But no fuch 
union could arife but from free compaé? and convention. And free 
convention is never likely to happen, unlefs each fociety has its 
mutual motives, and mutual advantages. The author therefore, 
from what he had laid down of the natures of the two focieties, 
explained what thofe motives and advantages were. Whence it 
appeared that all the rights, privileges, and prerogatives, of the two 
focieties, thus united, with the civil magiftrate at their head, 
were indeed thofe very rights, privileges, and prerogatives, which 
we find eftablifhed and enjoyed under our prefent happy conftitu- 
tution in church and flate: the refult of this was, that an ESTA- 
BLISHED CHURCH and a free TOLERATION are made perfectly to 
agree by the medium of a Test LAW. This law therefore the au- 
thor, in the laft place, proceeded to vindicate, on the fame general 
principles of the law of nature and nations. 

This is a true though fhort analyfis of the Alliance between 
Church and State; with the principles on which the theory is 
conducted. 

Let us now confider what his lordſhip has to object to it. I thall 
take him paragraph by paragragh, in his native diſorder, as he 
lies: for when a writer is confuſed beyond redrefs, as our noble 
author is here where he reaſons againſt the book of the alliance, an 
attempt to reduce his diſcourſe to order becomes ſuſpicious; as the 
reader may chance to fancy that the ob/curity as well as the order 
were of the anſwerer's making. Therefore the ſafeſt, as well as 
faireft way in this cafe is to take the writer as you find him. The 
obfcurities in thought and expreffion will be then feen to be 
his own; and nothing can be objected to the anfwerer, but a 
few repetitions, which, in this method of anfivering, can never 
be avoided. 

“ THE 
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* Tue notion (fays his lordfhip) of a FORMAL ALLIANCE be- 
& tween church and flate, as between two independent, diftinét 
„powers, is a very groundlefs and WHIMSICAL notion. But a 
+ fraudulent or filent compact between princes and priefts became 
66 very real, as foon as an ecclefiaftical order was eftablifhed . The 
latter part of this period is but too true; and the theory of the alliance 
(mifreprefented in the former part) was propofed to remedy thefe 
mifchiefs. It is this theory only which I fhall undertake to vin- 
dicate againſt his lordſhip's objections. 

If, by formal, he means (and what fhould he mean elfe?) one 
actually executed in form; and fuppofes that the author of the 
Alliance between Church and State, aſſerted the actual execution of 
fuch a one, we may, with more juftice perhaps, apply to his 
lordfhip what he fays of the author, concerning DE Marca and 
Bossuer, that he gives a charaéter of the book called the A. liance, 
without knowing any thing of it. Give me leave to quote my own 
words—* From all this it appears, that our plan of alliance is no 
‘6 precarious arbitrary hypothefis, but a theory founded in reafon, 
and the invariable nature of things. For having, from the ef- 
‘6 fence, collected the necefity of allying, and the freedom of the 
„compact; we have from the fame neceſſity fairly introduced it; 
“and from its freedom confequentially eftablifhed every mutual 
“term and condition of it. So that now if the reader fhould 
« afk where this charter or treaty of convention for the union of 
‘ the two focieties, on the terms here delivered, is to be met with? 
we are able to anfwer him. We fay, it may be found in the 
“fame archive with the famous ORIGINAL compact between 
“ magiftrate and people; fo much infifted on, in vindication of 
„the common rights of ſubjects. Now when a fight of this 
** compact is required of the defenders of civil liberty, they hold 
s it fufficient to fay, that it is enough for all the purpoſes of fact and 
“ right, that fuch original compact is the only legitimate foun- 
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46 dation of civil fociety : that if there was No SUCH THING FOR- 
& MALLY executed, there ‘was, virtually: that all differences be- 
& tween magiftrate and people ought to be regulated on the fup- 
“ polition of fuch a compact; and all government reduced to the 
“ principles therein laid down; for that the happinefs, of which 
“ civil fociety is productive, can only be attained by it, when 
‘ formed on thofe principles. Now fomething like this we fay 
“of our Alliance between Church and State *.” 

Let this ferve too, for an anſwer to his lordthip’s inſulting quef- 
tion in another place But where fhall we look for the condi- 
“étions of that original contract which was made between the 
s: religious and civil fociety, I know not; unlefs we fuppofe them 
„ written on the back of Conftantine’s grant to Sylvefter +.” 
Does his lordfhip know where to look for the oRIGINAL CONTRACT 
made between the prince and people, in any place of eafier accets? 
Or will he, when at a lofs, fend us to the back of Conjlantine’s grant 
to Syluefier, for this contract likewife ? 

But to proceed. If by formally, through a perverfe ufe of words, 
his lordfhip means only virtually, like the original compact between 
king and people; this indeed I do venture to fay, and not only to 
fay, but to prove likewife. 

It is true, the foundation of the proof, his lordfhip fays, ftands 
upon a WHIMSICAL principle: So, in his opinion, did the argu- 
ment of the Divine Legation of Mofes, from the omiffion of a fu- 
turë ftate. Indeed his lordfhip feems to have been as much dif- 
trefied by WHIMSICAL DIVINES, when he turned philofopher, as 
he was by WHIMSICAL POLITICIANS, while he continued a ftatef- 
man f. However, the whimfcal principle in queſtion is this, 
‘That THE CHURCH oF CHRIST COMPOSES A SOCIETY SOVEREIGN, 
AND INDEPENDENT OF THE CIVIL. 


* Alliance, third edition, p. 165, 166, 167. 
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This principle his lordfhip rejects: and it muft be confeſſed, 
not, as is his wont, altogether abfurdly : for he who makes religion 
itfelf a fantom, can furely have little or no idea how it fhould be- 
come imbodied. 

„ NEITHER NATURE nor REASON (fays his lordfhip) could ever 
„lead men to imagine FWO DISTINCT AND INDEPENDENT SOCIE- 
t TIES IN THE SAME SOCIETY. This imagination was broached 
‘6 by ecclefiaftical ambition *.” 

A GRAVE fentence ! which to me feems equivalent to this, that 
neitber nature nor reafon could ever lead men to imagine that ONE 
was two. In this, I readily agree with him. But then the 
difficulty remains, how fuch a thing could ever come to be 
broached (as his lordfhip fays it was) by any imagination not more 
difordered than it uſually is by ecclefiaſtical ambition. School 
LEARNING, indeed, might do much; for there his lordſhip has 
fixed his theological Bedlam : but church ambition, he aſſures us, 
is of another mould; which, as it never failed, he fays, to aim 
at, fo it feldom failed to obtain, immoderate wealth and exorbitant 
power. What then are we to think? That his Iordſhip meant, 
that neither mature nor reafon could ever lead men to imagine iwo 
diftin and independent focieties in the fame COMMUNITY ? for com- 
munity being the genus, feveral focieries, as the fpecies, may, in- 
deed, be contained in it. This, I am ready to fuppofe, merely 
for my own eafe; becaufe when his lordfhip is well underſtood 
he is always more than half confuted. 

In this paragraph, then, are contained thefe two propofitions : 

1. That the church does not compoſe a ſociety. 

2. That it does not compofe a fociety independent and fovereign. 

Let us examine his reafoning on thefe points as it lies in his 
works; for as diforderly as it lies, it is intended, I affure you, to 
overturn the whole theory of the Alliance. 


2 Vol. IV. p. 412. 
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‘ A RELIGIOUS sociETY (fays his lordſhip) By WHICH Is MEANT, 
66 ON THIS OCCASION, A CLERGY, is, or is not, a creature of the 
„ ſtate. F the fief, it follows, that this order no more than 
‘6 others, which the ſtate has inftituted for the maintenance of 
** good government, can aſſume any rights, or exercife any powers, 
« except fuch as the ftate has thought fit to attribute to it, and 
ce that the ſtate may and ought to keep a conftant controul over 
ss it, not only to prevent ufurpations and abuſes, but to direct the 
public and private influence of the clergy, in a ftri&t conformity 
* to the letter and ipirit of the conſtitution; the fervants of which, 
„ in a much truer fenfe, they are, than what they affect fome- 
& times to call themſelves, the ambafladors of God to other men. 
«6 If the lafl is faid, if it be afferted, that the church is in any 
« fort independent on the ſtate, there arifes from this pretenfion 
it the greateft abfurdity imaginable, that, I] mean, of imperium in 
66 imperio; an empire of divine, in an empire of human infti- 
‘© tution . 

Thus far his lordfhip, who is here reafoning againft the prin- 
ciples laid down in the book of the Alliance. He introduces his di- 
lemma with telling the reader, that the author of that book has de- 
fined a religious fociety, to be the body of the clergy — A religious fo- 
ciety, by which (fays he) is MEANT ON THIS OCCASION A CLERGY, 
is, or is not, a creature of the fate t. 

The reader cannot, I believe, fee this affertion without fome fur- 
prize, when he obferves, that the author of the Alliance has defined a 
religious fociety to be A NUMBER OF RELIGIOUS BEINGS ASSO- 
CIATED {.— When he obferves, that the author makes it one 
of the principal cares of a religious fociety, to provide an order 
of men, to be fet apart for miniftring in holy things, or in other 


* Vol. IV. p. 413. 
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words, a CLERGY.—‘ The greateft care is to be had, that the acts 
«6 of religious worfhip be preferved fimple, decent, and fignificative. 
„But this can be done only by providing perfons fet apart for 
st this office; whofe peculiar employment it fhall be to prefide in, 
#6 direct, and ſuperintend the acts and fervices of religion, Cc. 
When he obferves, that the author makes the end of religious fo- 
ciety to be, Salvation of fouls, and one of the means, the order of 
the clergy.—Laftly, when he obferves, the author of the Alliance 
oppofes the church and the clergy to each other. It is unjuſt in 
“ the CHURCH to aim at the propagation of religion by force, and 
& impertinent to aim at riches, honours, and powers. But what 
‘6 motives the CLERGY OF A CHURCH might have, is nothing to 
“the purpoſe of our inquiry. We have only to conſider what the 
‘6 cHuRCH had, wHicu, as a religious ſociety, CONSISTS OF THE 
€ WHOLE BODY OF THE COMMUNITY, BOTH LAITY AND CLERGY T.“ 
Nay, the very Popith clergy, even De Marca himfelf, that 
time-ferving prieſt and great flatterer, was more honeft than his 
lordfhip chufes to reprefent the body of the Engii/> clergy, as 
he might have feen by the quotation at the bottom of this very 
page of the Aliance.——-EccLesi£ CORPUS, EX FIDELIUM OM- 
NIUM COMPAGE CONSTITUITUR. 

In a word, the author of the Alliance was at much pains to 
prove that a religious fociety, or church, does not mean the clergy, 
but the whole body of the faithful: and this for two reafous, 
for the fake of truth in general, and of his own fyftem in 
particular. 

1. It fhocks common fenfe to call one order or rank in fociety, 
the fociety: it is little better than calling one of the qualities of a 
fubftance, the fubfiance. 

2. It ſubverts the theory of the Alliance to make the clergy con- 
ftiture the church: for then the church could neither be a diftinét 
fociety, nor independent; both of which it muſt be, to make it 
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capable of an alliance with the ftate. It could not be a diflinét fo: 
ciety ; for an order of men, as I obferved juft before, is the fame 
in politics, as a quality is in phyfics; the one muft inhere in a 
fociety, the other in a fubfance: and thefe being the fubftrata of 
the other, to talk of a diftinét, much more, of the independent 
exiftence of an ordir, or of a quality, is the profoundeſt nonſenſe in 
politics and phyfics. But admitting fuch a church were capable 
of allying with the ftate, the author has fhewn, in the place 
quoted above, that it’s motives for allying would be fuch as the 
ftate could never comply with, either in juftice or policy. 

Extreme neceſſity (to do his lordfhip all the right we are able) 
forced him upon this bold and violent faltification of the doétrine 
of the Alliance. He faw no other way of difcrediting the opinion 
of an independent religious fociety, than by making it believed, that 
fuch a fociety would be an imperium in imperio, an empire of di- 
vine, in an empire of human inflitution ;” a mifchief, againft which 
the ftate is always on its guard. And if a religious fociety figni- 
fied the church, and the church, only the cLercy, the claim to 
independency would imply fuch an imperium. But the author of 
the alliance goes upon other principles; he holds that the church 
fignifies the whole body of the faithful; that though this fociety 
be independent, yet, from its independency, no fuch folecifm in 
politics can arife as an imperium in imperio. This argument, which 
the author has drawn out at large, the noble perfon, in the 
following words, mifreprefents, perverts, and attempts to over- 
throw. 

% An imperium in imperio (fays he) is in truth fo expreſly con · 
“tained in the very terms of the aflertion, that none of THE 
„ TEDIOUS SOPHISTICAL REASONINGS, which have been employed 
“ for the purpoſe, can evade or difguife it. One of thefe I will 
‘ mention, becauſe it has a CERTAIN AIR OF PLAUSIBILITY, that 
„ impofes on many; end becauſe, if it cannot ftand a fhort and 
‘6 fair examination, as I think it cannot, the whole edifice of eccle- 


“ fiaftical independency and grandeur falls to the ground. It 
‘ has 
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“ has been faid theu, that religious and civil focieties are widely dif- 
“6 tinguifbed by the difiinét ends of their inflitutions, which imply ne- 
s ceffarily diſtinet powers and a mutual independency; that the end of 
«6 the one is the falvation of fouls, and that of the other the fecurity of 
*¢ temporal interefis; that the flate punifbes overt acts, and can fuu'fh 
„ nothing elfe, becaufe it can bave cognizance of nothing that pales 
‘¢ im the mind, and does not break out into criminal aélions; but that 
#6 the church employing ber influence to temper the paffions, to regulate 
s the inward diſpaſitiont, and to prevent fins, as well as crimes, is 
‘6 that tribunal at which even intentions are to be tried, and fins, 
ss that do not ripen into crimes, nor immediately affect civil fociety, 
S are to be punifbed *.” 

This, I will fuppofe, his lordfhip intended as a fair reprefenta- 
tion of the author’s argument for the independency of the church. 
But the argument, as it ftands in the Alliance, is drawn from the 
different powers belonging to the two ſocieties; as thofe powers are 
deduced from their different ends. But different powers implying 
different adminiftrations, they create a mutual independency ; and 
different adminiftrations implying an incapacity of their clafhing 
with one another, thew plainly that fuch an independency can ne- 
ver produce an imperium in imperio. This is the natural order of 
the argument, as it ftands in the Alliance. Let us fee now, how 
his lordfhip reprefents it. He begins rightly, with the different 
ends, viz. Salvation of fouls, and fecurity cf temporal interefis : but, 
proceeding to {peak of the different powers, adapted to thofe differ- 
ent ends, viz. coercion in the flate, and perfuafion only in the church 
(from whence arifes a mutual independency), he miſtakes the cox- 
SEQUENCES of theſe powers, which are puniflment of overt acts, 
and fubdual of the paffions ; he miftakes them, I fay, for the pcwers 
THEMSELVES ; from which cogſeguences indeed no independency 
enfues ; becaufe fubdual of the pafions may, in his lordſhip's opi- 
nion at leaſt, be obtained by coercive power, as well as punifiment 


* Vol, iv. p. 413, 414 
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of overt acts. And if both focieties have coercive power, one muft 
needs be dependent on the other. I take notice of this miftake 
only to fhew, what a poor and imperfeét conception his lordfhip 
himfelf had of the argument of the Alliance. Had he told us, 
though in fewer words, that the authors reafoning againft the 
pretence of an imperium in imperio ariſing out of a mutual inde- 
pendency, was this, that the ftate having coercive power, and the 
church having none, the adminiftration of the two focieties could 
never clafh ; fo as to induce the mifchief of an imperium in imperio ; 
had he told this, I fay, we fhould have feen, that at leaft he under- 
ſtecod his adverfary. 

But let us confider how he goes about to anfwer what he fo ill 
reprefents. 

Now in anfwer to all this (fays his lordfhip) WE MAY DENY, 
ee with truth and reafon on our fide, that the avowed ends of 
* religious, and the real ends of civil fociety are fo diftin& as to 
require diſtinct powers, and a mutual independency. The falvation 
‘6 of fouls is not the immediate end of civil ſociety, and I with it 
& was not rather the pretence, than the end of ecclefiaftical po- 
* licy; but if to abftain from evil and to do good works be means 
‘6 of falvation, the means of falvation are the objects of civil go- 
“vernment. It is the duty of princes and magiftrates to promote 
‘6 a ſtrict obfervation of the law of nature, of private and public 
« morality, and to make thofe, who live in fubjection to them, 
good men, in order to make them good citizens. For this 
‘ purpofe, the balance and the ſword are put into their hands, that 
ce they may meafure out punifhment to every one, who injures the 
& community, or does wrong to his neighbour; and a rigorous 
‘ punifhment of crimes, efpecially if it be accompanied with re- 
‘ wards and encouragements to virtue, for both are intruſted to the 
«s fame men, is the fureft way not only to reform the outward 
“ behaviour, but to create an habitual inward diſpoſition to the 
€ practice of virtue . 

Vol. iv. p. 414 
We 
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We may, fays his lordfhip, deny that the avowed ends of religious, 
and the real ends of civil facicty, are fo difiin&.—Here he contradicts 
his mafter Locke. This indeed is a {mall matter. I fhall thew 
he contradiéts truth, and the whole fyftem of human affairs, both 
in the conftitution of laws and in the adminiftration of juftice. — 
But before we come to that, there isa great deal to be done. 
We may, fays his lordihip, deny that the Avowzp ends of religious, 
and the REAL ends of civil fociety, are fo diftin®, as to require dif 
tin powers and a mutual independency. The avowed ends, does he 
fay? Avowed by whom ? Common ſenſe requires he fhould mean, 
avowed by thoſe who go upon the principles of the book of Alliance. 
But then he might have faid real: for the avowed and the real ends 
are the fame: he /bould have faid real; for the fair ufe of the pro- 
pofition, and the force of the argument drawn from it, both re- 
quire this adjective. But by what he predicates of thefe evowed 
ends, viz. their not requiring diftind powers, we fee he means avowed 
by corrupt churchmen. (The falvation of fouls (fays he, immediately 
after) is rather the pretence than the end of ecclefaftical policy :) and 
thefe ends are church uniformity for the fake of fpiritual dominion. 
Now thefe avowed ends, 1 readily confefs, cannot be obtained 
without coercive power of the civil kind. Here then you have his 
lordfhip, after all his declamation againft fpiritual tyranny, com- 
ing at laft, in the true fpirit of a free-thinking politician, to pro- 
feis that religious perfecution and coercive power are, in the order 
of things, as juftly and reafonably employed in matters of con- 
{cience, as in the overt acts of civil life: now though this be al- 
together upon principle (for what fhould reftrain a ftatefman, who 
believes nothing of the truth of religion, and fees all the mifchiefs 
of diverfity of opinions, from attempting to bring about an out- 
ward uniformity, by force ?); yet the reader would not have ex- 
pected it in this place, where his lordthip is defending religious li- 
berty, againſt the prieft-craft of the Aliiance; nor would you have 
found it. had not the diſtreſſes of controverſy driven him into his 
native quarters, before his time. The Alliance went on this prin- 

ciple, 
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ciple, that the church was a fociety, independent of the civil, as 
not having coercive power like the civil. To overturn this argu- 
ment, his lordfhip was forced to deny the minor, and fo unawares 
has brought in PERSECUTION as one of the natural powers of the 
church. But to comp:fs this matter neatly, and without noife, 
he has recourfe to his old trade, the employing, under an ambi- 
guous expreſſion, the abue of the thing for the thing itſelf.— The 
avowed ends of religious—the real ends of civil ſaciety. But it was 
fo evident a truth, that the /a/vaticn of fouls was the real end of 
religious fociety, and the fécurity of temporal intergſts, the real end 
of the civil, that he muft have loft his fenfes who could be brought 
to believe that coercive power was as proper to promote the firft as 
the fecond ; or that infruction and exhortation were as proper to pro- 
mote the fecond as the firft: one of which two things, his affer- 
tion, that the church and flate bave not diftinét powers, neceſſarily 
implies: to difguife this abfurdity therefore, for, rea/, which fair 
argument required him to ufe, he fubftitutes the ambiguous word, 
avowed, which his bad caufe required him to abufe. And under 
this cover, he denies, that the two focieties are fo diftind as to re- 
quire diftint? powers.—Well, this however we underftand; and 
have thoroughly confidered. But what mean the words that fol- 
low ?—AND A MUTUAL INDEPENDENCY. The author of the A.. 
Lance indeed had faid, that the ends of the two focieties were fo 
diftin& as to require aint powers. But he was not fo abfurd to 
add—and a mutual independency; becaufe, independency was not the 
MEAN of attaining an end, like dfinéf powers, but a CONSEQUENCE 
of thofe powers: for if the powers, by which two focieties are ad- 
miniftered, be different, thofe focieties (feeing their adminiftrations 
can never clafh) muft needs be independent on one another. This 
is given only as a frefh inftance of the cloudy apprehenfion this 
great ftatefman had of a plain argument, the argument of the A. 
liance, built on the firft principles of law and politics. 

Let me now proceed to his reafoning. He is to prove, what 


he had afferted, that the two ſocieties are nat fo diflin£t as to require 
alſtiuct 
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difiinét powers. He is writing againft the book or rather againſt 
the author of the Alliance; who lays it down as an acknowledged 
truth, that the end of the religious is ſalvation of fouls ; the end of 
the civil, ſecuriiy of temporal interefis. To this his lordfhip replies, 
that falvation of fouls is only the pretended end of the religious; but 
it is the real, though not immediate end, of the civil. And thus he 
has with great dexterity wiped out all diftinétion between the two 
focieties. I have already detected both the fraud and the fallacy of 
the firft part of his aflertion. 1 come now to the other, that fal- 
vation of fouls is the real, though not immediate, end of civil govern- 
ment. Here the meannefs of his fophiftry is ftill more apparent, 
than in the former part. It ſtands thus,—‘ The immediate end 
of civil government is confefled, on all hands, to be fecurity of 
temporal intercſts.— This is done by reftraining men from evil, and 
exciting them to good works—Good works are the means of falvation— 
Therefore the means of falvation are the objects of civil government.; 
or, in other words, the falvation of fouls is at leaft the rea/, though 
mediate end of civil ſociety. 

The author of the Alliance had obviated all this paultry chicane 
in the following words: Civil government, I fuppofe, will be 
ce allowed to have been invented for the attainment of fome cer- 
“tain end or ends exclufive of others: and this implies the ne- 
* ceffity of diftinguifhing this end from others. Which diftinétion 
“arifes from the different properties of the things pretending. 
But amongſt all thofe things which are apt to obtrude, or have in 
‘6 fact obtruded, upon men as the ends of civil government, there 
* is but one difference in their properties, as ENDS: which is this, 
st that one of thefe is attainable by civil fociety only, and all the ref 
se are eafily attained without it. The thing then with the firſt- meu- 
** tioned property muft needs be that genuine end of civil fociety. 
And this is no other than /écurity to the temporal liberty and pro- 


sé perty of nen *. 
* Alliance, p. 37. 
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But his lordfhip’s fophifm confifts in the ambiguity of the word 
END; which either fignifies the confequence or iflue of a mean, 
fimply ; or, the confequence and iffue, with intention and fore- 
thought. In the firft fenfe it may be true, that falvation is the 
mediate end of civil fociety ; but then it is nothing to the purpofe. 
In the fecond fenfe it is to the purpofe, but not true. The civil 
magiftrate, all men fee, had not this confequence or iffue in his 
thoughts ; as is evident from hence, that, in adapting his punifh- 
ments to the various fpecies of unlawful actions, he doth not pro- 
portion them to the heinoufnefs of the offence, as eftimated on the 
principles of natural or of revealed religion, but to their malignant 
influence on civil fociety. A plain indication, that when he mea- 
fured out punifhments to offences, he had oniy political and not 
religious confiderations in his view. But you fhall hear what the 
Author of the Alliance has faid on this fubje&, who had confuted 
his lordfhip’s fophifm even before he had conceived it. 

% We have fhewn (fays this writer) that it was the care of the 
** bodies, not of the fouls of men, that the magiftrate undertook to 
* give account of. Whatever therefore refers to the body, is in his 
‘ Jurifdiétion ; whatever to the foul, is not. But, and if there be 
‘that which refers equally to both (as morals plainly do) fuch 
“thing muft needs be partly within, and partly without his pro- 
“vince; that is, it is to be partially conſidered by him; his care 
“ thereto extending fo far only as it affects civil fociety. The 
‘other confideration of it, namely, as it makes part of religion, 
„ being in the hands of thofe, who prefide in another kind of 
“ fociety. Again, with regard to civil practice; if we caft our 
* eye on any digeſt of laws, we find that evil actions have their 
„ annexed punifhment denounced, not as they are vices, i. e. not 
„in proportion to their deviation from the eternal rule of right: 
* nor as they are sINs, i. e. not in proportion to their deviation 
« from the extraordinary revealed will of God; which two things 


“ indeed coincide: but as they are CRIMES, fe ¢ in proportion to 
“ their 
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their malignant influence on civil fociety. But the view in which 
* the Pate regards the practice of morality is evidently ſeen, in its 
recognition of that famous maxim, by which penal laws in all 
*¢ communities are fafhioned and directed, THAT THE SEVERITY or 
‘€ THE PUNISHMENT MUST ALWAYS RISE IN PROPORTION TO THE 
„ PROPENSITY TO THE CRIME. A maxim evidently unjuf, were 
66 actions regarded by the ſtate, as they are in themſelves only ; 
“6 becaufe the /aw of nature enjoins only in proportion to the ability 
of performance; and human abilities abate in proportion to the 
‘6 contrary propenfities : evidently impious, were actions regarded by 
4c the ftate as they refer to the will of God, becaufe this ftate- 
s meafure directly contradicts his method and rule of punifhing. 
€ But fuppofe the magiftrate’s office to be what is here affigned, his 
€ aim muft be the supPRESSION of crimes, or of thoſe actions which 
‘¢ malignantly affect fociety ; and then nothing can be more rea- 
é fonable than this proceeding ; for then his end muft be the good 
‘6 of the whole, not of particulars, but as they come within that 
* view. But the good of the whole being to be procured only by 
„the prevention of crimes, and thoſe to which there is the greateft 
t propenfity being of the moft difficult prevention, the full severity 
1 of his laws muft of neceffity be turned againft theſe v. 

But, his lordfhip goes on to inform us, What thofe means are 
which princes and magiftrates employ to procure this mediate end of 
civil fociety, the /a/vation of fouls; and they are, he fays, cozRCIVE 
force.—For this purpole, the balance and the fword are put into their 
bands, that they may meafure out puniſiment to every one who injures 
the community or does wrong to bis neighbour. And a rigorous punifb- 
ment of crimes, efpecially if it be accompanied with rewards and en- 
couragements to virtue, is the ſuręſt way no- only to reform the out- 
ward behaviour, but to create an inward difpofition to the pra ice of 
virtue. 

Who would have expected that it fhould come to this at laſt, 
That a vigorous and exact diftribution of rewards and punishments 

N * Alliance, p. 38, 39 
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under the MAGISTRATE’S PROVIDENCE (which indeed is the only 
one his lordſhip thinks worth a ruth) fhould be fo far from taking 
awy merit and making virtue fervile, that it is the ſurgſt way of 
creating an inward difpofition to the praëlice of virtue! i. e. the furet 
way of making virtue free and meritorious. When in the cafe of 
an extraordinary Providence he had affirmed, that an immediate 
* and vifible interpofition of Providence, in behalf of the righteous 
‘6 and for the punifhment of the wicked, would interfere with the 
+ freedom of moral agents, and not leave room for their trial, 
„Kc. *. There is fomething marveloufly perverſe in his lord- 
fhip’s reafoning. The exact diftribution of rewards and ‘punith- 
ments by heaven, makes virtue worthlefs and fervile, though the 
adminiftration of Providence be able to operate on the mind and 
intention, the only way if any, of creating an inward difpofition to 
the praëtice of virtue; that is, of making it free and meritorious. 
While, on the other hand (if the reader will go on to give him 
credit), the exact diftribution of rewards and punifhments by the 
civil magiftrate makes virtue free and meritorious, though the 
magiftrate’s adminiftration be unable to operate on the mind and 
intention, and influences only the outward act; which is (if any 
thing can do it) to make virtue worthlefs and /ervile. 

But to come to the point, which thefe obfervations naturally lead 
to. The very means his lordfhip affigns for the promotion of this 
imaginary end, namely coercive force for falvation of fouls, entirely 
ſubverts his principle, and fhews that falvation of fouls could be no 
end of civil fociety, fince the means are in no wife calculated to 
promote the end; it not being action fimply, which intitles to the 
favour of God, but action, upon proper motives. Now on thefe 
motives (which refolve themfelves into what we call confcience) 
force, or coercion, has no influence. Force may make hypocrites, 
but nothing but the rational convictions of religion can make men 
lovers of virtue. 


Vol. II. p. 258, 259. and vol. V. p. 428. 
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In a word, if it be by fuch kind of reafoning as this, that the 
whole edifice of ec elgfaſtical independency and grandeur may be brought 
to the ground (to ufe his lordfhip’s big language) church power was 
never worth the rearing. 

To proceed. His lordfhip, with much gravity, tells us next, 
that 4 A clergy might co-operate with the civil magiftrate very uie- 
fully, no doubt, by exhortations, reproofs, and example.—This 
they might do as affiftants to the civil magiftrate, in concert 
“ with’ him, and in fubordination to him. To what purpofe there- 
** fore do thty claim and affect independency on him? Greater power 
„never did, nor can enable them to do greater good. Would they 
* erect a tribunal to punifb intentions? The very pretence is im- 
t pertinent. Would they erect it to puniſb where no injury is of- 
* fered, nor wrong done? The defign is unjuſt and arbitrary. The 
t ideas of crimes are determinate and fixed. The magiftrate cannot 
ts alter them. The ideas of fins are more éonfufed and vague 5 
4% and we know by long and general experience, how they vary in 
‘the minds, or at leaſt in the writings of caſuiſts. Would they 
st erect fuch a tribunal fo try the orthodoxy of men's faith? Such a 
‘6 one is erected in {fome countries, under the name of the inquifi- 
* tion, and is juftly detefted in all. To what end and purpofe then 
44 can SPIRITUAL COURTS and COERCIVE POWERS, ATTRIBUTED TO 
“ THE CLERGY, ferve, unlefs it be to make them judges and par- 
„ties in their own caufe, when matters of intereft are con- 
“ cerned * 7” ` 

His lordfhip, it muft be remembered, is here reafoning with 
the author of the Alliance, againſt his notions of the rights of a 
clergy in an eftablifhed church. And the noble perſon's firft mif- 
reprefentation, we fee, is, that amongft thefe rights, the claim of 
INDEPEN DENCY on the ftate, during their eftablifhment, is one; and 
that the coercive power exercifed by them, under the alliance, is 
exercifed as inberent in their order. To what purpofe (fays his lord- 
ſhip) do they [the Clergy] CLAIM AND AFPECT independency on bim, 


Vol. IV. p. 415, 416, 
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the civil magiſtrate? And again, To what end and purpofe can fpi- 
ritual courts, and coercive pawers, ATTRIBUTED fo the clergy, ferve? 
And, as if this were not plain enough, in the very next page, ad- 
dreſſing himfelf to Pore, he ſays, Amongft all the fallacies 
„ which have been employed by churchmen, one of the moft ab- 
« furd has been advanced, though not INVENTED #, by a para- 
*¢ doxical acquaintance of yours,” (meaning the author of the Al- 
liance) and it is to maintain the INDEPENDENCY of the church, 
and to ſuppoſe, AT THE SAME TIME, a fort of original contract 
between the church and ftate, the terms of which, every whim- 
4 fical writer, EVEN THIS SCRIBLER, adjufts as he pleafes +.” 

The Reader thall now hear what the author of the Alliance holds 
on thefe two points, and from his own mouth. Firft, as to the 
independency.— Let us fee next (fays he) what the sTATE gains 
by it [the Alliance.] Thefe [advantages] in a word may be com- 
“prized in ITS SUPREMACY IN MATTERS ECCLESIASTICAL. 
„% THE CHURCH RESIGNING UP HER INDEPENDENCY, and making 
‘6 the magiftrate her SUPREME HEAD, Without whofe approbation 
„and allowance, fhe can adminiſter, tranſact, or decree nothing . 


Secondly, as to coercive power.. ‘The third and laft PRIVILEGE 
% THE CHURCH GAINS by this alliance, is the being INTRUSTED 
% WITH A JURISDICTION, INFORCED BY COACTIVE POWER 6.” 

His lordfhip aſſures us, the author of the Alliance holds, that the 
independency of the church is retained under an eſtabliſhment: the 


It was invented, it feems, by one Dr. Senior ; of whofe preaching about Mofes and 
Aaron, he tells a curious tale, on the authority of bis friend Lewis ; and from thence, 
he fays, ** Warburton possisry tock his nir, and turned it to ferve his purpoſe, to 
** banter mankind if be could, Ec.“ Vol. IV. p.516. Warburton muft have been very 
quick at taking a bist, Gnce he tells us the fermon was preached before Charles II. at 
Newmarket, and conveyed to his lorcthip only by tradition. But he, who can falfify a 
book which is in every body's hands, deferves little credit for what he fays of a fermon 
preached, as he tells us, is the days of pafive obedience, and now exifling only in the 
memory of old Mr. Lewis, ~~ 

+ Vol. IV. p. 417. t Alliance, p.130. : § Ib. p. 323. 
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author himfelf fays, that it is given up. His lordfhip aſſures us, 
the author holds an sberent coercive power in the church; the 
author himfelf fays, that coercive power is a grant of the flate, dur- 
ing the alliance. Who now is the SCRIBLER ? 

And here the Reader may obferve, how greatly his lordfhip has 
improved upon his MASTERS, the authors of the Rights of the Chrif 
tian church, and of the Independent Whig. They had ventured in- 
deed to charge both thefe doctrines on the body of the Englifh 
clergy : But as one can never be fure what an indifcreet or corrupt 
member of fo large a body may have faid, the confutation of their 
calumny was not fo eafy. His lordfhip is more bold; he charges 
thefe opinions on a particular member of the eftablifhed church, by 
name: but then he is more fair; he puts it in the power of the pere 
fon injured to do himfelf juftice ; for it fo happens, that this perfon 
not only denies the independency of the church under an eftablith- 
ment, and all claim to inberent coercive power whatfoever, but has 
laid down principles to difcredit, and rules to prevent the return 
of, thofe ufurpations. The author of the Alliance had vindicated 
the E..gli/fh Clergy* from the calumnious prevarications of TINDAL 
and Gon box; and without doubt it was not for want of good-will, 
that none of them have lent a charitable hand to vindicate him from 
the fame calumnies, when revived by this noble lord. 

As, therefore, no independency in alliance is either claimed or 
affected, and no inberent coercive power is attributed to the clergy : 
we will ſuppoſe his lordſhip's fimple queſtion to be, For what 
‘6 end is that tribunal, called a /piritual court, erected?“ And had 
he been fo candid to let the Author of the Alliance, to whom he 
direéts his queftion, {peak for himfelf, he had not waited for an 
anfwer. For the author tells us, in the moft contpicuous part of 
his book, and in great letters, that it is FOR REFORMATION or 
MANNERS only +. But, as if the author of the Alliance had entirely 
left us to ourfelves to conjecture how he intended to employ this 


Alliance, p. 62, et feq. + Ib. p. 223. 
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Spiritual tribunal, his lordfhip falls a gueffing’ and there is no kind 
of abfurdity, he does not propofe, as favoured by his rae 
though they be fuch as his adverfary had formally exploded. 

To what purpofe, fays his lordfhip, do the clergy claim and afia 
INDEPENDENCY on the magifirate? Greater ‘power never did, nor 
can enable them to do greater good. Would they erectb a tribunal to 
PUNISH INTENTIONS? The very pretence is impertinent. 

Before 1 come to his lordfhip’s conjecture, give me leave to fay 
one word of his fkill in induction. This tribunal, or this coercive 
power, which his lordfhip makes to follow independency, is fo far 
from being produced by it, that coercive power never comes into 
the church till it has given up its independency. The author of the 
Alliance aſſigns a plain reaſon. The ftate (fays he) having, by 
*¢ this alliance, beſtowed upon the clergy a jurifdiétion with coac- 
ss tive power, fuch privilege would create an IMPERIUM IN IMPERIO 
c had not the civil magiſtrate, in return, the ſupremacy of the church 
#6 conferred upon him +.” 

And now, to his conjecture. Is it, fays he, to puni/b intentions? 
The author of the Alliance fays, no; it is for reformation of manners 
only. But we fhall not underſtand half his lordfhip’s drift, unlefs 
we confider thefe queftions as propofed to infinuate, that the author 
of the Alliance held the abfurdities contained in them. So here, 
for inftance, we are to underftand, that the author held that this 
tribunal was to puniſb intentions. However, I will acquit his lord- 
fhip of malice ; it feems to be a fimple blunder. The author of 
the Alliance did indeed talk of a TRIBUNAL regarding irregular in- 
tentions as criminal; and by ill luck, the noble perfon miftook this 
tribunal fora sprriTvaL court. The author's words are thefe— 
« The effectual correction of fuch evils [as arife from the infempe- 
“ rance of the fenfual appetites] muft be begun by moderating and 
« fubduing the paſſions themfelves. But this, civil laws are not 
‘ underfloud to prefcribe, as punifhing thofe paſſions only when 
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4 they proceed to act; and not rewarding the attempts to fubdue 
“them. It muf be a TRIBUNAL regarding irregular Intentions as 
«c criminal which can do this; and that is no other than the TRIBUNAL 
‘6 OF RELIGION. When this is done, a coactive power of the civil 
< kind may have a good effect, but not till then. And who fo 
‘ proper to apply this. coactive power, in fuch cafes, as that fociety, 
‘ which fitted and prepared the ſubject, for its due reception and 
“ application“? This tridunal regarding irregular intentions as 
criminal, the author calls the TRIBUNAL OF RELIGION (forum con- 
Scientia), and diftinguifhes it from that other tribunal, which is 
invefted with coactive power of the civil kind, called sPIRITUAL 
courts: he makes the firft a preparative to the other. Yet, ftrange 
to believe! his lordfhip miftook this tribunal of religion, fo defcribed 
and diftinguifhed, for a /piritual court; and upbraids the author of 
the Alliance for fupporting a tribunal with coercive powers, to PUNISH 
INTENTIONS. But we fhall fee more of his lordfhip’s wonderful 
Acumen as we go along. 

His fecond charge againſt the principles of the alliance is in thefe 
words—Would they erect this tribunal to puniſo, where No INJURY 
IS OFFERED, NOR WRONG DONE? The defign is unjuſt and arbitrary. 
The ideas of crimes are determinate and fixed. The magiſtrate cannot 
alter them, The ideas of sins are more confufed and vague; and we 
know by long and general experience, bow they vary in the minds, or 
at leaft in the writings of cafuifis. 

To punifh where, no injury is offered, nor wrong done, is his lord- 
thip’s periphrafis for the punifbment of vague lufi, which the author 
of the Alliance makes one branch of the reformation of manners, 
and confequently an object of fpiritual courts. But his lordihip's 
own opinion of the quality of vague luft, intimated in this peri- 
phrafis, is but a fecond confideration. His principal purpofe in 
giving it, was to expofe the tyranny of fpiritual courts, in punifh- 
ing where no injury is offered. For a lord to forget his BIBLE is a 
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{mall difcredit ; but to forget his Hor acr is a difgrace indeed. Now 
this honeſt Pagan reckoned the prohibition of vague luſt, as one of 
the chief objects of civ./ laws. 
*¢ Fuit hiec fapientia quondam 
Publica privatis fecernere, /acra prophanis ; 
4 CONCUBITU PROHIBERE VAGO; dare jura maritis,” 


All this is fo very extraordinary, that the Reader will not readily 
believe his lordfhip could defign the punifhment of vague luft, by the ` 
words==punifbing where no injury is offered nor wrong done; nor 
would I neither, did he not fo clearly explain himfelf, in his curi- 
ous diftinétion between en IMES and sins: which, becaufe it was: 
occafioned by, and alludes to, a paſſage in the Alliance, it may not 
de amiſs previoufly to-tranfcribe that paſſage: If we caft our eye 
“on any digeft of laws, we find that evil actions have their an- 
“ nexed punifhment denounced, not as they are vicEs, 1. e. in pro» 
“ portion to their deviation from the eternal rule of right: nor as 
66 they are sINs, i. e. not in proportion to their deviation from the 
‘ extraordinary revealed will of God; which two things indeed 
“ coincide; but as they are CRIMES, å e. in proportion to their 
4 malignant influence on civil fociety *.” I faid this, to thew that 
the civil magiftrate does not concern himfelf with religion, as sucH. 
His lordfhip borrows the fame diftinétion between Crimes and Sins, 
to thew, that it is arbitrary and unjuft to punifh fins, as ſpiritual 
courts undertake to do: for, fays he, the ideas of CRIMES are deter- 
minate and fixed: The ideas of sins are more confufed and vague. 
From this, it appears, that his lordfhip miftook vices, fins, and 
crimes, for different aétions; whereas they are the fame aétions 
under different confiderations : either as they reſpect natural light, 
revealed religion, or civil laws; and fo have different names given 
to them. The ideas therefore of thefe three modifications of for- 
bidden actions are all equally determinate and fixed, or all equally 
confufed and vague. But it comes with a peculiar ill grace from his 
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lordthip to object to the conſſed and vague ideas of sins, ſince this 
idea is formed upon the revealed will of God in the Gofpel, which, 
in a hundred places of his essays, his lordfhip tells us, coincides 
with the eternal rule of right ; a rule acknowledged by him to be 
the moft determinate and fixed of all things. 

But he fays, the MAGISTRATE cannot alter the ideas of crimes, as 
the casuist may, the idea of fins. That is, the magiſtrate cannot 
give the name of crimes to innocent actions. What fhould hinder 
him? He had two advantages above the cafuift: Firft, coercive 
power: Secondly, the vague and confufed meafure to which crimes 
refer; namely, to the influence of actions on fociety. Matter of 
fa& confirms this obfervation. Look round the world; enquire 
through ancient and modern times, and you fhall find that the 
magifirate has been guilty of infinitely more abuſe in ranging actions 
under the idea of crimes, than the caſuiſt, in ranging actions under 
the idea of fins. This was not improper to be obferved in anſwer 
to his lordfhip’s EXPERIENCE, which ufhers in his old fophifm, 
ready at every turn to help him out, the abufé of the thing, for 
the thing itfelf—We know, ſays he, by ling and general experience, 
how the ideas of fins vary in the minds, or at leaft in the wririncs 
of cafuifis. By which it would ſeem, the noble author has as little 
acquaintance with ca/uifs, as with any other fort of learned men, 
whofe characters he has treated fo LoR DI v. For corrupt cafuiftry 
does not fo much confift in varying the ideas of fins (concerning 
which they are generally agreed) as in contriving to evade the 
punifhment denounced againſt them. 

His laft conjeéture about the ufe of an ecclefiaftical tribunal, on 
the principles of the alliance, is, that it is erected for the punifh- 
ment of opinions. Would they erect, fays he, fuch a tribunal to try 
the orthodoxy of men’s faith? Why no, fays the author of the AL- 
LIANCE, in as plain terms as he can fpeak ;—No MATTERS OF 
OPINION COME WITHIN THIS SPIRITUAL JURISDICTION “: And he 
not only fays it, but proves it too +.—To what end and purpofe then, 
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fays his lordfhip, can /piritual courts and coercive powers ferve, unlefs 
it be to make the clergy judges and parties in their own caufe, when 
matters of interęſt are concerned?—To what end? The author of 
the Alliance has told him plainly and directly; rox THE REFORMA- 
TION OF MANNERS ONLY. But fuch an anſwer did not ferve his 
lordſhip's turn. He will make the author fay as he would have 
him ; or injoin him filence, and anfwer for him, himfelf. He in- 
finuates therefore, in the laft place, that the end aimed at is to de- 
termine in civil matters where the temporal intereft of the clergy 
is concerned, and where they become judges in their own caufe. 
Hear then what the author of the Alliance fays upon this head like- 
wife: “ Civil MATTERS (in which, fure, matters of property are 
“ eminently contained) which temporal courts may conveniently 
* infpect, can never belong to an ecclefiaftical jurifdiétion. It hath 
« been fhewn, that this court was ereéted as a fuccedaneum to the 
* civil, to take cognizance of fuch actions as the civil could not 
‘6 reach, or could not remedy: which thew, the ſtate could never 
* intend to put thofe things under the ecclefiaftical jurifdition that 
* fall moft conveniently under its own. Beſides, for eceleſiaſtical 
‘ courts to engrofs matters that belong to the civil juriſdiction, as 
it can poſſibly have no good ufe, may very poffibly be attended 
„with this evil, of inviting and encouraging the church to aim at 
more power than is confiftent, either with her own good, or the 
good of the ftate. The great Founder of our religion faid, Who 
46 made me a judge or divider between you? And what he would not 
t aflume to himfelf, he would hardly beftow upon his church: and 
10 that the ftate fhould ever intend to give her what was the pecu- 
‘ liar right of temporal courts, is as difficult to ſuppoſe. We muft 
‘6 conclude then, that fuch practice, wherever it is found, was de- 
« rived not from the reafonable laws of this alliance, but from the 
* authority of old papal uſurpations v.“ Thus far the author of 
the Alliance ; where the reader may find a great deal more to the 
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But his lordfhip goes on with his confutation.—*+ By admitting 
‘6 the independency of the church on the ftate, the ftate acknow- 
s ledges an original independency in the church, derived from a 
greater authority than her own: and the ſuppoſed terms of union 
may be conftrued to be rather conceſſions of the religious fociety 
** to the civil. for the fake of order and peace, than grants of the 
* civil to the religious fociety. Thus seligion and the church are 
** fet on the fame foot: no human authority can alter one, but 
t muft receive it in the terms in which it has been revealed; and fo 
may a good cafuift prove on this hypothefis, that no human 
& authority can meafure out any conditions of eftablifhment to the 
& other. Thus the ftate becomes no better than a coordinate, but 
é inferior power *.” I once met with a philofopher of deep 
thought, who profeſſed the fame reverence for artificial nonſenſe, 
that the Turks pay to natural folly. His fyftem on this point was 
very fingular. He fuppofed that, as in the material world there 
was an univerfal, though very fubtile fire, diffufed in fecret through 
all bodies; which, by a late contrivance, might be allured or drawn 
out from the moſt inactive and lumpifh matter; fo, in the intellec- 
tual, that there was a certain witty fpirit, which lay dormant in 
the moft inexplicable nonfenfe, and only wanted the application of 
{ome engine of analogous invention to rouſe it, and fet it free. Till 
ſuch a one be difcovered, we muſt fearch in the dark for his lord- 
ſhip's meaning. 

By admitting the independency of the church on the fate (fays he) 
the flate acknowledges an original independency in the church derived 
Fron a greater authority than her own. If, by church, he means the 
Chriftian church in general, it is confefled, that its independency 
is derived from a higher authority than what the ftate claims for any 
of its rights. The church holding of God immediately, and in 
an extraordinary manner; the ftate, only mediately, and in a com- 
mon way. But what are the confequences his lordfhip would de- 
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duce from thence? The firft is, that shen the fuppofcd terms of 
union may be confirued to be rather concefions of the religious fociety to 
the civil, for the fake of order and peace, than grants of the civil to the 
religious fociety. The fuppofed terms are terms of alliance between 
two independent focieties. Theſe terms canaot, in the nature of 
things, be any other than MUTUAL concefions and MUTUAL grants, 
What then does he mean, by their being conſtrued to be rather con- 
ceffions of the religious fociety than grants of the civil? By the ſippo- 
fition on which his lordfhip condefcends to reafon, When the: 
church in alliance gives up its original independency, it is without 
doubt a concession; becaufe it is giving up aright: And when 
the ftate in alliance, confers a coercive power on the church, this 
is certainly a GRANT ; becaufe an original independent seligious 
fociety can have no inherent coercive power. However fome mean- 
ing, it is likely, his lordfhip had: and perhaps it may be this, 
“ That if the church have an original independency, no fuch 
alliance as is fuppofed could be made: for that the terms, on the 
fide of the church, would not be conditional, but voluntary con- 
ceffions, the ftate having nothing to give in return.” This would 
be talking fenfe at leaft, though not truth. But, firſt to ſuppeſe 
the fact, that the terms of this union are mutual grants and mu- 
tual conceffions ; and then to deny mutual grants and mutual con- 
ceſſions, is giving fuch a form to his argument as will need a fir? 
logic to turn into ſenſe, as much as the doétrine conveyed under it 
needs a ft philofophy (as he calls thefe lucubrations) to turn into 
truth. Thus much however you may fee; fome cloudy concep- 
tion his lordthip plainly had, that a fociety of divine original could 
never enter into alliance with another, only of buman. When the 
fons of God came down amongft the daughters of men, we are 
told they begot Grants. His lordfhip betrays his apprehenfions, 
that this coalition between the civil and religious focieties would 
produce an ifue altogether as monſtrous, a kind of STATE LEVIA- 
THAN. Indeed, he charges the author of the Alliance with being 
no better than a pander or procurer in this intrigue. But whatever 
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his apprehenfions were, his conception was altogether unworthy 
both of a philofopher and a ftatefman. The AUTHOR or THE AL- 
LIANCE hath thewn trom the nature of things, that religion com- 
poſes an independent fociety : the GOSPEL, by divine inſtitution, 
hath declared the Chriftian religion to be an independent fociety. 
His torpsHip hath fhewn, from the nature of things, that civil 
wants create an independent fociety of the civil kind: and the L Aw, 
by divine inftitution, hath declared the Jewifh republic to be an 
independent civil fociety, Now I would afk his lordthip this 
queftion ; If nothing hindered this civil fociety of divine original 
from entering into leagues and conventions with all the neighbour- 
ing nations, which were not, for political reafons, excepted by 
name; what fhould hinder this religious fociety of divine original 
from entering into alliance with the ftate ? 

Another confequence his lordfhip draws from an original inde- 
pendency in the church is, that RELIGION and the CHURCH are fet 
on the fame foot. That is, if | underftand him right, for he might 
have exprefied himſelf better, the Discipine of the church is as 
unalterable as the DocTRINE: the inference from which is, that 
the fate muf receive the CHURCH on the terms in which its faith was 
revealed: from whence his lordfhip draws another confequence, that 
no human authority can meafure out any conditions of eſtabliſbnient to 
the church: and, from thence another, (for, his lordihip's falfe 
conceptions are always attended with fuperfetations) that the fate 
becomes an inferior power, or creature to the church, All thefe brave 
confequences, we fee, arife out of this principle, ‘that, in a 
“church of divine original, the di/cipiine is as unalterable as the 
‘6 doctrine. And of the truth of this principle his lordfhip is fo 
confident, that he calls his adverfary a flupid fellow for not owning 
it. The sTUPID FELLOW, who advanced this paradox in Englith, 
‘ did not fee how ill the parts of it hang together, nor that if eccle- 
‘6 fiftical government was, by divine appointment, independent of 
“ civil, no fuch contract as he ſuppoſes could be made. The reli- 
“ gious fociety, notwithftanding their known moderation, could 
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‘ not have parted from that independency AND SUPERIORITY over 
« the civil power, which God had given them *.” 

It is true, this srupip FELLow did not fee it. And ] don't well 
know how he fhould ; fince, on the other hand, he faw it to be 
impoſſible that any fuch contract as be ſuppoſet could be made, un- 
lefs the church or religious fociety were independent of the civil. 
For what contra# is it, which I fuppofe to have been made be- 
tween church and ftate? I tell the reader in exprefs words, it is a 
mutual compatt by FREE CONVENTION +. Now the entering into 
a free convention is at the pleafure of the contracting parties. But 
parties, who have this liberty, muft needs be independent on one 
another. , 

Well, but he has his reaſon, fuch as it is, to confound this str- 
PID FELLOW. The religious fociety (fays he) could not bave parted 
from that independency, AND SUPERIORITY, over the civil power, 
which God bad given them. And now indeed, after much cloudy 
flourifhing, we are come to the point; which is, WHETHER A 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETY CAN PART WITH THAT INDEPENDENCY 
wuicH Gop, as well as the nature of things, HATH BESTOWED 
UPON IT? This is in truth a queftion worth debating: and the 
negative, as we have feen above, was the old Puritan plea againft 
the King’s fupremacy. But as his lordfhip rarely fuffers an impor- 
tant propofition, which he is fet either upon denying or depraving, 
to pafs through his hands without firft perplexing it in the expre/~ 
fon, with an abfurdity or an equivocation, I fhall be obliged, 
before we can pafs forward, to free this from the BoLINGBROKIAN 
embarrafs. The religious fociety (fays he) could not bave parted from 
that independency AND suPERIORITY over the civil power which 
God bath given them. Now, as the author of the Alliance contends 
only for the sNDEPENDENCY of the church before alliance, and as 
his lordfhip’s reafoning confefles that the queftion is only con- 
“* cerning independency before alliance, he muft needs ſuppoſe by 
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adding, AND SUPERIORITY over the civil, that this ſuperiority is a 
confequence of independency. And fo, indeed, he fpeaks of it more 
plainly juſt before,—Thus, [i. e. from the independency of the 
church] the fate becomes no better than a co-ordinate, BUT INFERIOR, 
power. Now if we judge of this matter on the principles of the 
law of nature and nations, ſuperiority is fo far from following in- 
dependency, that it cannot ſubſiſt with it. For why is religious fo- 
ciety by nature independent (as 1 thew it is) but for the reafon I 
give, that it is efentially different from the civil, by having different 
ends and means ? But there is no ground for fuperiority of one 
perfon or fociety over another, but where fome natural relation or 
connexion exifts between them: none fuch exifts in this cafe; 
therefore a pretence of fuperiority on the one fide, and of depen- 
dency on the other, is abfurd. However, as I am well perfuaded 
his lordfhip did not know enough of thefe matters even to PREVA- 
RICATE NEATLY in the point in queftion, I confider it as an inno- 
cent blunder, arifing from the following words of the Alliance, 
fhamefully, indeed, mifunderftood. — ‘ Such then is the, nature of 
‘6 Chrift’s kingdom [/. e. the Chriftian church]: it is effentially 
‘6 framed to compofe a firm and lafting fociety ; it is made fuch by 
4 divine appointment ; and, in order to fit it for public fervice, it 
4 is both by nature and inſtitution declared sovEREIGN. and inde- 
“ pendent of civil government, that it may adapt itfelf by free 
44 alliance to the various kinds of human policies+.” Now 
Jovereign in itfelf and independent of civil government, this great 
writer hath paraphrafed to fignify, independency and fuperiority over 
the civil. 
‘6 Bleft, for his fake, be human reafon, 
Which came at laft, though late in ſeaſon f. 


But, to proceed to the queftion ; which is, WHETHER A RELI- 
GIOUS SOCIETY CAN PART WITH THAT INDEPENDENCY WHICH 
Gop, as well as the nature of things, HATH BESTOWED UPON IT. 
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His lordthip determines’ in the negative. For if, fays he, ecclefa/- 
tical government was by divine appointment independent of the civil, the 
religious Society could not have par with that independency which 
God had given them. 

Man was, by divine appointment, made free and indépendent ; 
therefore, according to this reafoning, he could not part with his 
independency, and become fubject to civil laws. Hold, fays his 
lordſhip, man was made free, that he might be ſubject to no laws 
but thofe to which he had given his Confent; and as he needed 
protection from laws, he had a right to part with his independency 
if he could get protection upon no other terms. And is not this 
the very cafe of the religious fociety in queftion, which is only an 
artificial man, by nature and inftitution free, and ftanding in need 
of protection? 

But his lordſhip's affertion, you will find, bottoms at laft upon 
this principle, that DIVINE AUTHORITY REDUCES ALL ITS LAWS 
TO ONE AND THE SAME SPECIES: an error which bigots and fana- 
tics indeed are equally fond of indulging; and hath been indulged 
by them to the infinite differvice both of civil and of religious fo- 
ciety : but that a philo/opher and a ftate/man fhould know fo little of 
the NATURE or LAws is perfectly aftonifhing. The firft elements 
of his profeflion might have taught him, That the authority by 
Which a thing is commanded makes no alteration in the efence 
*¢ of the thing.” Natural and poſitive duties retain their reſpective 
natures in the code of religion. Natural duties are eternal; pofitive 
duties are revocable. Of thefe latter, fome are lafting as the 
difpenfation to which they belong; others only temporary. Of 
the temporary, fome ceafe not till they are exprefly revoked ; 
others ceafe with the occafion that enjoined them. Thefe laft are 
again to be diftinguifhed into privileges and duties; privileges may 
be receded from at pleafure ; but duties muft either be revoked, or 
the occafion muft be plainly feen to ceafe. Now the INDEPEN- 
DENCY in queftion is one of thofe qualities in the divine law 
which ceafes with the occafion ; and is, befides, a privilege, which 
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may be receded from, at pleafure. Again, in the divine laws, 
fome things are enjoined to be believed as truths; others to be 
practiſed as utilities. Of utilities fome are general; others parti- 
cular: the firft of thefe are permanent and conftant ; the fecond 
variable, Of the firft, is the church’s compofing a forsety: of the 
fecond, is its peculiar mode. Thus Jefus feemed to inftitute, for 
the then occafion, an equal miniftry ; the apoftles, epifcopal go- 
vernment; and modern churches have chofen one or the other, as 
beft fuited the various forms of civil regimen, with which they had 
allied themſelves. 

As chriftianity was, by divine inſtitution, a fociety at large, to 
authorize and to enable the ſeveral churches to give particular forms 
to ecclefiaftical government; fo the independency was beftowed upon 
it, to enable it to enter into free alliance with the ftate. When 
God himfelf allied the Jewith church with the ftate, he did not 
leave that religion a jociety at large; neither did he ordain it inde- 
pendent : he prefcribed, in the minuteft manner, the form of church 
government ; and made it dependent on the ftate But the book 
of the Alliance tells this ftory better. The Chriftian religion 
“ was not only left independent of the ſtate by not being united 
“to it like the Jewith (and being fo left it muft needs by the 
‘6 law of nature be independent); but its independency was likewife 
‘6 fecured by divine appointment, in that famous declaration of its 
& founder, my kingdom is not of this world; which bears this plain 
e and obvious fenfe, shat the kingdom of Chrif, to be extended over 
« all mankind, was not like the kingdom of God, confined to the ewiÿb 
es people, where religion was incorporated with the flate; and there- 
‘6 fore, of this world, as well in the exercife of it, as in the rewards 
“and punifbments by which it was adminifiered : but was indepen- 
dent of all civil communities; and therefore, neither of this world, 
“ as to the exerciſe of it, nor as to the rewards and punifoments by 
s which it was adm:niftered.——But whoever imagines that, from 
“this independency by infitution, the church cannot convene and 
“ unite with the ftate, concludes much too faft. We have ob- 
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*¢ ferved, that this property in the Kingdom of Chrif was given as 
‘ a mark to diftinguifh it from the Kingdom of God, that is, it 
“ was given to ſhew that this religion extended to all mankind ; 
*¢ and was not, like the Mofaic, confined to one only people. Con- 
* fequently, that very reaſon which made it proper for the Mofaic 
“ religion to be united by divine appointment to the ftate, made 
« it fit, the Chriftian fhould be left free and independent. But 
4 for what end, if not for this, to be at liberty to adapt itfelf to 
‘ the many various kinds of civil policies, by a fuitable union and 
‘ alliance?—An alliance then we muft conclude the Chriftian 
s church was at liberty to make, notwithſtanding this declared 
“nature of Chrifls Kingdom. So far is indeed true, that it is 
‘6 debarred from entering into any fuch alliance with the ſtate as 
6 may admit any LEGISLATOR in Chriſt's kingdom but himfelf 
5 [that is, a power in the magiftrate to alter voc AIRES. ] But 
“ no fuch power is granted or ufurped by the /upremacy of the 
s ftate c: [which extends only to DISCIPLINE.) 

From all this it appears, that the unalterable part of the law 
of Chrift is the DOCTRINE: and the only alerable part, the p1s- 
CIPLINE: but it is the latter, with which fociety, as fuch, is 
chiefly concerned, when it enters into alliance with the church. 
Therefore, when his lordfhip fays, Religion and the church being fet 
on the fame foot, no human authority can alter one, but muft receive 
at on the terms in which it bas been revealed; if he means, there 
can be no alteration in diſcipline, I have fhewn he is miftaken : if 
he means, there can be no alteration in docfrine, he is certainly 
right; and 1 muft then confider his lordihip’s obfervation as a com- 
plaint that, by the conftitution of the Chriftian church, the ma- 
giftrate cannot tyrannize over conſcience. 

In the mean time, we fee to what little purpofe this great phi- 
lofopher and ftatefman had read his Hooker ; of whom he con- 
ſeſſes ſomething is to be learnt. Now, Hooker would have fhewn 
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him, that divine authority does not reduce all its laws to one and the 
fame ſpecies . Pofitive laws (fays this truly great man) are ei- 
„ther permanent or elfe changeable, according as the matter itfelf 
“is, concerning which they were firt made. Whether Gop or 
‘ MAN be the maker of them, ALTERATION they fo far forth 
& admit, as the MATTER doth exact. Wherefore, to end with a 
+ general rule concerning all the laws which God hath tied men 
“ unto: thofe laws divine, that belong, whether naturally or fu- 
‘6 pernaturally, either to men as men, or to men as they live in 
“ politique fociety, or to men as they are of that politique fociety 
which is the church, without any further reſpect had unto any 
& fuch variable accident as the ſtate of men, and of focieties of 
# men, and of the church itfelf in this world, is ſubject unto; all 
« laws that fo belong unto men, they belong for ever, yea although 
66 they be pofitive laws, unlefs, being pofitive, God himſelf, which 
“ made them, alter them. The reafon is, becaufe the ſubject or 
‘ matter of laws in general is thus far forth conftant: which 
ss matter is, that for the ordering whereof laws were inftituted, 
“and being inſtituted are not changeable without caufe, neither 
* can they have caufe of change, when that which gave them their 
“ firſt inftitution remaineth for ever one and the fame. On the 
“6 other fide, laws that were made for men, or fücieties, or churches, 
in regard of their being fuch as do not always continue, but may 
s perhaps be clean otherwife a-while after, and fo may be required 
‘* to be otherwife ordered than before; the laws of Ged himſelf which 
“ are of this nature, NO MAN ENDOWED WITH COMMON SENSE will 
“ ever deny to be of a different conflitution from the former, in refpet 
* of she one's conflaney, and the mutability of the other v. 

So much for this country parfon. And how poorly does his 
lordfhip figure before him with his aſſertion, that divine law makes 
every thing, which relates to the church, equally unalterable? Vet 
this noble haranguer, thus ignorant of the very firſt elements of 
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law, can dictate with the authority of an oracle, and be received 
with the reverence due to one, concerning civil liberty, church ufurs 
pations, a patriot king, and the balance of power, But mafter Hooker 
will tell yau how eafily all this may be done by any one, without 
kuowing more than their neighbours. 
Thus far therefore (fays he) we have endeavoured in 
“ part to open, of what nature and force laws are, according unto 
* their feveral kinds: the law which God himfelf had eternally 
„ fet down to follow in his own works; the law which he hath 
made for his creatures to keep; the law of natural and neceſſary 
46 agents; the law which angels in Heaven obey; the law where- 
‘6 unto, by the light of reafon, men find themfelves bound, in that 
“they are men; the law which they made by compofition for 
multitudes and politique focieties of men to be guided by; the 
‘ law which belongeth unto each nation; the law that concerneth 
ss the fellowfhip of all; and laftly the law which God himfelf hath 
0 fupernaturally revealed. It might peradventure bave been more vo- 
#6 PULAR AND MORE PLAUSIBLE TO VULGAR BARS H this diftourfe 
* bad been fpent in EXTOLLING THE FORCE or LAWS, in fhewing 
66 the GREAT NECESSITY OF THEM, when they are GOOD, and in 
% AGGRAVATING THEIR OFFENCE BY WHOM PUBLIC LAWS ARE 
6 INJURIOUSLY TRADUCED. But forafmuch as with fuch kind of 
matter THE PASSIONS OF MEN are rather flirred one way or other, 
«c than THEIR KNOWLEDGE any way fet forward unto the trial of 
that whereof there is doubt made, I have therefore turned afide 
from that BEATEN PATH, and chofen, though a LESS Easy, yet 
‘a more profitable way, in regard of the end we propofe *.” 
Great names, however, are ftill of good ufe to his lordſhip: for 
though he cannot profit by their lights, he can fhine at their ex- 
pence: and, having well chicaned their expreſſious, can afterwards 
convert the truths contained in them to his own ufe. Let me 
give you, out of many, one example of this kiud, Hooker and 
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Locks have been ſuppoſed to write tolerably well on the origin of 
civil government. Alas; nil fine thefeo. There is nothing fo well 
done, which his lordfhip cannot mend. He reproves both of them, 
with much folemnity, for reprefenting mankind to themfelves, like a 
number of favage individuals out of fociety, in their natural fate, inflead 
of confidering them as members of families from their birth. ‘This 
„(he fays) has made them reafon INCONSISTENTLY, and on a 
$t FALSE FOUNDATION. Inconſſſtently, becaufe they fometimes ac- 
knowledge paternal government to have preceded civil, and yet 
46 reafon about the inftitution of civil, as if men had then fir affem- 
‘* bled in any kind of fociety, or had been fubje& to any kind of 
„rule; for to fay that the law of nature was of itfelf fuch a rule, 
and that every one of thefe independent inhabitants of the earth 
‘ did or might exercife juftice for himfelf, and others on thofe 
ho violated, the law, was language unworthy of Mr. Locke, 
+ and unneceffary to his fyftem.—— Fulfely, becaufe it is eaſy to 
& demonftrate that mankind never was in fuch a ftate *.” 

To fay the truth, eaf enough, and like demonffrating day-light. 
A man need only open his eyes to fee that a mother does not 
abandon her infant as ſoon as'fhe has dropt it, nor the father im- 
mediately renounce the care of it and her. Is it poffible then that 
Hooker, Locxe, and their followers, ſhould want to be told by 
his lordfhip fo obvious a truth, that, before civil fociety, mankind 
did not ftart up like mufhrooms, a number of favage individuals at 
once, but came as they could be got, and entered as they were 
born, into tribes and families. Why then, you afk, did not 
Hooxer and Locke ſo confider them, when they were deducing 
the origin of crvrL society? For very important reaſons; and, 
one would think, very obvious ones. 

Firft, becaufe the real origin of civil fociety being. equally fhewn 
on either fuppofition, the truths which followed from it were 
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clearer feen, as they were lefs embarraſſed, by confidering mankind 
befere civil fociety, as individuals. 

But this was not all. Had they conſidered men before civil ſo- 
ciety as ranked under tribes, the rights belonging to the heads of 
families, thus brought into view, though neither relative to, nor 
connected with, thofe of a civil kind, might have too much coun- 
tenanced that abfurd fyftem, which derives political rule from pa- 
triarchal; a fyftem which, both for its abfurdities and mifchiefs, 
it was the purpofe of Locxe and Hooker to expofe and difcredit. 
The former therefore did judicioufly, to aflert, as he might do it 
truly, (for the exercife of juſtice no more belonging to fathers of 
families, as fuch, than the exerciſe of regal prerogative) that, before 
the inſtitution of civil fociety, every one of these independent inbabie 
tants of the earth did, or might, exercife juſtice for bimfelf and others, 
on thofe who violated the law. Yet this, his lordthip calle language 
unworthy of his mafter. Nay, fo great a ſtranger is he to this 
whole matter, that he declares the reprefentation to be UNNECES* 
SARY : whereas we fee it was done to keep the unwary from the 
fight of circumftances of no ufe to aſſiſt their judgment, and eafily 
abufed by deſigning men, to miſlead them *. 

But to proceed with our fubjeéts. His lordfhip goes on againſt 
the book of the Alliance in this manner. This imaginary con- 
c tract, in fhort, whether weil or ill made, never exifted at any 
time, nor in any country; though, to have been real, and really 
$ authorized, it fhould have been the fame at all times and in alt 
ss countries where Chriftianity was propagated. Political focieties 
#6 make and alter aud break their alliances, as the varying reaſon of 
« ftate fuggefts. Different orders of civil government in the fame 
6e fociety change, and with them the whole conftitution of fuch 
% governments, as reafon or paffion, the interefts or the difpofi- 
s tions of men determine them. But a religion given by God is in 
* its nature invariable. And therefore if a religious fociety with 
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66 certain privileges, immunities, and prerogatives, be neceffary to 
ss preferve it fo, the order and conftitution of fuch a fociety muft be 
66 invariable too. The chuxcn muft be eftablithed by the fame 
s divine authority as the RELIGION, and be by confequence inde- 
s pendent of the ftate. But nothing of this kind has been. Chrift's 
« kingdom was not of this world. Ile fent out his apoſtles to teach, 
‘ and to baptize; and the utmoſt power he gave them, befides that 
‘6 of working miracles to convince and to convert, was to fhake off 
the duft of their feet, and to proteft againſt the infidelity of thofe 
‘ who refufed to receive them, and the Gofpel they publifhed. The 
*¢ apoftles ordained others to accompany and to fucceed them in 
the fame office, the office of teaching and baptizing. The 
“+ apoftles could give no more power than they received; and no 
‘6 argument of right can be drawn from any thing that paſſed, or 
* from any thing that theſe men did for the maintenance of their 
« fe&, while Chriftianity was a fe& *.” 

This imaginary contrat (he fays) never exified at any time or in 
any country. If he means, a contract actually and formally executed, 
J have anſwered that already, and fhewn, that the objection holds 
equally againſt the original contract between king and people; which 
I ſuppoſe his lordfhip will allow not to be fo imaginary but that 
the prerogative of the one, and the rights of the other, ought every 
where to be regulated on the conditions afcribed to it. But you fhall 
hear the book of the Alliance on this matter. 

‘+ When I fay that all regular policied ftates had an ¢fablifoed 
st religion, I mean no more than he would do, who, deducing civil 
« fociety from its true original, fhould, in order to perſuade men 
‘ of the benefits it produces, affirm that all nations had a ci. policy. 
4% For as this writer could not be ſuppoſed to mean that every one 
se conftituted a free ſtate, on the principles of public liberty, which 
yet was the only fociety he purpofed to prove was founded on 
6 truth, and productive of public good; becaufe it is notorious, that 
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* the far greater part of civil policies are founded on different 
« principles, or abufed to different ends: fo neither would I be un- 
‘ derftood to mean, when I fay all nations concurred in making 
“this union, that they all exactly difcriminated the natures, and 
« fairly adjufted the rights of both focieties, on the principles here 
“6 laid down; though an ¢fablifbment reſulting from this difcrimi- 
ét nation and adjuftment be the only one I would be fuppofed to 
„ recommend. On the contrary, I know this union has been gene- 
‘ rally made on miftaken principles; or, if not fo, hath degene- 
« rated in length of time; by which means the national religion in 
“ the Pagan world hath been moft commonly a flave to the flate; 
4 and in the Chriftian ſyſtem, the ftate fometimes a flave to the 
« eftablifhed church. And as it was fufficient for that writer’s pur- 
s pofe, that thofe focieties, whether good or bad, proved the fenfe 
‘ all men had of the benefits refulting from civil policy in general, 
“ though they were oft miftaken in the application; fo it is for 
*¢ ours, that this univerfal concurrence in the two focieties to unite, 
„ fhews the fenfe mankind had of the ufefulnefs of fuch an union. 
4 And laftly, as that writer’s principles are not the lefs true on ac- 
# count of the general deviation from them in forming civil focie- 
4c ties; fo may not the plain ones of alliance here delivered; though 
+6 fo few ftates have fuffered themfelves to be directed by them in 
* practice; nor any man before delivered them in fpeculation ; 
“6 efpecially if, as in that cafe, fo in this, we can derive fuch wife 
+ take and degeneracy from their caufes. It would draw me too far 
‘6 out of my way to explain diſtinctly the caufes of the miffeke; and 
ie the intelligent reader, who carefully attends to the whole of this 
‘6 difcourfe, will not be at a loſs to difcover the moft confiderable of 
them; fome of which I have already hinted at; and others, I 
1 may poffibly, in the fequel of this difcourfe, take occafion to men- 
“tion. As for the degeneracy, we have obferved, that the Alliance 
+ js of the nature of the FoEDERA INÆQUALIA : now, the common 
‘ iffue of fuch, Grotius acquaints us with, in thefe words: Interim 

„ terum. 
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<c verum off accidere plerunique, ut qui fuperior oft in fædere, st is 
% POTENTIA MULTUM ANTECELLAT, PAULATIM IMPERIUM PRO- 
“PRIE DICTUM USURPET : PRÆSERTIM 61 FOEDUS PERPETUUM 
esir a” 

But if, by, never exifled, his lordfhip means, that the mutual rights 
and privileges of either fociety, which naturally follow fuch an 
alliance, were never a@ually exercifed and enjoyed by the two 
focieties, his aſſertion is falfe. They are at this preſent actually 
exercifed and enjoyed by the two focieties, in ENGLAND, under 
our happy conftitution of church and ftate. And it was a principal 
purpofe of the book of the Alliance to fhew they are fo, in order 
to realize the theory. Here again it may not be improper to give 
the Reader the words of the Alliance : « We fee how unreafonable 
4% and even how impolitic our adverfaries are, when, in their ill 
„humour with efablifbmenrs, they chuſe to pick a quarrel with 
€ their own; where the national religion is on a footing exactly 
et agreeable to the nature of a free convention between church and fate, 
‘ on the principles of the laws of nature and nations. A felicity, 
4 they fhould have known, that fcarce any other people on the 
s face of the earth can boaft of. In England alone the original 
46 terms of this convention are kept up to, fo exactly, that this ac- 
4c count of the alliance between church and flate ſeems rather a copy 
66 of the church and ftate of England, than a theory, as indeed it 
‘6 was, formed folely on the contemplation of nature, and the un- 
*¢ variable reafon of things +.” 

To make this contract (fays his lordthip) real, and to be really au- 
thorized, it ſbould have been the fame at all times and in all countries 
where Cbriſtianity was profefed. In plain terms, RIGHT waits to 
receive its nature from man’s acceptance of it: or, in ftill plainer, 
Right becomes won when rejected by him. How would this 
political aphorifm of his lordfhip’s found when applied to the oki- 
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GINAL CONTRACT between prince and people ?—to make it real and 
to be really authorised, it foould have been the fame at all times and in 
all countries, where crvil rule had been introduced. 

But political ſocieties (he fays) make and alter and break their alli- 
ances as the varying reafon of flate fuggefis. If he would be here 
meant to fpeak of fuch which make thefe alterations jufly, the 
fame may be faid of the alliance between church and fiate. I have 
fhewn that, in this reſpect, the alliances of. political focieties with 
one another, and the alliance of the political with the religious, 
ftand juft upon the fame footing. ‘ If there be more religious 
ſocieties than one at the time of convention, the ſtate allies itfelf 
with the largeft of thofe religious focieties. It is ft the ftate 
** fhould do fo, becaufe the larger the religious fociety is, where 
there is an equality in other points, the better enabled it will be 
* to anfwer the ends of the alliance. It is farce pyſſibie it fhould 
“ be otherwife, becaufe the two focieties being compofed of the 
# fame individuals, the greatly prevailing religion muft have a ma- 
*¢ jority of its members in the aſſemblies of ftate, who will natu- 
# rally prefer their own religion to any other. Hence we fee the 
# reafon why the epiftopal is the eftablifhed church in England; 
* and the prefbyterian the eftablifhed church in Scotland, Hence 
“ too we fee the reafon of what was before obferved, concerning 
« the duration of this alliance; that it is perpetual, but not irrevo · 
ec cable: i. e. It fubfifts juft fo long as the church thereby eftab- 
#6 liſhed maintains its fuperiority of extent; which when it lofes to 
“any confiderable degree, the alliance becomes void. For the 
* united church being then no longer able to perform its part of 
‘6 the convention which is formed on reciprocal conditions, the 
« ftate becomes difengaged ; and a sew alliance is of courfe con- 
1 tracted with the now prevailing church, for the reafons which 
‘6 made the od. Thus formerly, the alliance between the pagan 
« church and the empire of Rome was-diflolved ; and the Chriffian 
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«t church and the kingdom of England was broken; and another 
made with the Protefant, in its ſtead . 

Different orders of civil government, in the fame fociety, change (fays 
his lordſhip); and with them the whole conflitution of Juch governments, 
as reafon or paſſion, the interefts or difpofitions of men determine them. 
And is it not the fame in Church-government ? It is here Epifco- 
pacy ; there Prefbytery ; and in another place Independency. 

But, a religion given by God is in its nature invariable. In its 
DOCTRINE itis. Yes, and in its DISCIPLINE likewife (fays his 
lordſhip), and thus I prove it. Jf a religious fociety with certain 
privileges, immunities, and prerogatives, be necęſſary to preferve it fo, 
the order and confiitution of fuch a fociety muft be invariable too. The 
inferer ce is juft. But what principle of the alliance (againſt which 
his lordthip is here arguing) fuppofes, that one certain fet of privi- 
leges, immunities, and prerogatives, is neceflary to preſerve a reli- 
gious fociety in that ftate and condition? This theory fays, that 
religion compofed a fociety before it had any of thofe privileges, 
immunities, and prerogatives ; and will remain a fociety after it has 
loft them. For it had none of them till it came into alliance with 
the ftate, and will hold none of them longer than that alliance con- 
tinues. But, if by a ftrange liberty of expreffion his lordſhip 
means, by privileges, immunities, and prerogatives, only CHURCH- 
GOVERNMENT in general, fo far forth as it is a fociety; I own that 
this is necgſſary to preferve a religious feciety in the ſtate and con- 
dition of a fociety: But then, give me leave to fay, it does not 
follow from thence, that the ORDER and CONSTITUTION of fuch a 
fociety muft be invariable too: Becaufe Church-government may be 
adminiftered by an Epifcopacy, a Prefbytery, or an Independency. 
The fpecific form of Church-government amongſt the Jews was. 
prefcribed, and therefore intended to be invariable, becauſe Mofes 
united the religion to the ftate, under the collective name of Law: 
The fpecific form of Church-government amongſt Chriftians was 
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not prefcribed, and therefore none ſeems intended to be invariably 
foiluvred, becaufe Fefus did not uuite his religion to the ftate, but 
left it to particular churches to follow fuch as were moft agreeable 
to the forms of thofe civil focieties, in which they were to be eſtab- 
lithed. For this purpofe it was fufficient that ‘fefes inftituted his 
religion, a fociély, by directing the members of it to bear the church, 
and by appointing officers, as its organs, to convey its decifions. 
On this matter it may not be improper again to hear the book of 
the Alliance, which, ſpeaking of the Jews and Cöriſtian churches, 
fays, This, Both had in common, to be political focieties by 
«s divine appointment; but different in this, that Gop, for wif 
“ ends, minutely prefcribed the whole mode of Fewi/b policy: and 
„ CHRIST, on the contrary, with the fame divine wifdom, only 
** conftituted his church a policied fociety at large, and left the 
‘ mode of it to human difcretion *.” 

Thoſe ends, the book explains, in another place. 4 The Jewiſb 
66 religion was, like the true natural (which it ratified), eflentially 
4 fitted to compofe a fociety ; and, fike the Cbriſtian (of which it 
ce was the firft rudiment), made a ſociety by divine appointment. 
But then unlike the Chriftian, in this, that it was not left inde- 
‘6 pendent of civil government, to unite with it at its pleafure, on 
‘6 terms agreed upon; but was for great and wife reafons at once 
‘6 united to it, by God himfelf. Which alfo he was pleafed to do, 
Hot by way of alliance as between two bodies that were to con- 
“ tinue diftin&, and might be feparated, but by mutual converfion 
#s into one another, and perfect incorporation +.” 

His lordfhip then owns, that if the church be gffabliſbed by the fame 
divine authority as the religion (that is, if religion be formed into a 
ſociety) it is by consequence independent of the fate. I am apt to fuf- 
pect, he here grants more than he is aware of: for it follows from 
this Conceffion, tliat if the Chriftian religion even compoſes a foci- 
ety by natural right, though not by divine appointment, it muft 
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be independent of the ſtate: becaufe the independency does not arife 
from the authority which formed it, but from the nature it poſſeſſes: 
and the author of the Alliance hath fhewn * that religion compoſeth 
a focicty by natural right. His lordſhip's endeavour therefore to 
avoid the confequence, its independency, by affirming that the 
church was not cfablifoed by the fame divine authority as the religion, 
would be to no purpofe even though he could have proved it. How- 
ever let us hear how he fupports his aſſertion. 

His firft argument is the declaration of Jeſæs himſelf, that bis 
kingdom was not of this world. The queftion is, Whether Caris 
religion compofes a fociety, and a fociety independent? And his 
lordfhip quotes a declaration of ‘Fe/us to prove it does neither, which, 
in the very terms, implies that it does ok. For what is a kingdom, 
but a feciety? And what is the not being of this world, but a de- 
claration of independency ? : ‘Indeed, the author of the Alliance em- 
ployed the ſubject of the propofition, Chriſts kingdom, to prove it 
was a SOCIETY ; and the attribute, its not being of this world, to 
prove, that church and {trate are INDEPENDENT of one another. 
For were Chrifs religion a kingdom of this world, the confequence 
would be, that either the ftate is dependent on the church, or the 
church on the ftate; becaufe, in that cafe, both having coercive 
POWER (as all kingdoms of this world have) a mutual independency 
would make that folecifm in politics called, IMPERIUM IN IMPERIO? 
Whereas, Chriff's kingdom not being of this world; and bis apeſtlec, 
as his lordfhip rightly obferves, having no power (befides miracles) 
but that of teaching, exhorting, and protefling agoinſt infidelity, i. e. 
having no coERCIVE power, there remained no pretence for its de- 
peudency on the ftate. 

His lordſhip's fecond argument againft the independency of the 
church is, that Fe/us fent out his apofiles to teach, and to baptize; and 
. the utmoft power be gave them, befides that of working miracles, to con- 
«wince and to convert, was to foake of the duft of their feet, and to pro- 


a Book I. e. 5. 


toh 
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Left againft the infidelity of thofe who refufed to receive them, and the 
gofpel they publifoed. The apoftles ordained others to accompany and to 
Succeed them in the fame office of teaching and baptizing. The apofiles 

could give no more power than they bad received, | 

1. He is to prove that the Chrifian religion did not compoſe a 
ſociety by inſtitution. And how does he fet to work? With an 
argument which fhews it to be a fociety by inſtitution, and without 
coercive power, the very ſociety which the author of the Alliance 
contends for. Jefus fent out bis apofiles—tbey ordained others to ac- 
company and to fucceed them. Here a fociety is plainly inftituted ; 
for you find officers appointed; and thefe provide for a fucceffion.— 
The utmoft power they bad was to teach and baptize thofe who willingly 
received the gofpel, Here all coercive power is excluded; and that 
exclufion makes the fociety independent. What more may be in- 
ferred from this account (and which his lordfhip fhould have in- 
ferred) is, that though a fociety was inſtituted, yet the particular 
form of church-government was left to human difcretion: But his 
Jordfhip could find no fociety of Chrift’s appointment, where he 
faw no particular form of church-government minutely marked out, 
as in the Mofaic difpenfation. ‘Though, had he found any fuch, 
it would, when he leaft ſuſpected it, have been moſt to his pur- 
pofe: for of fuch, and only of fuch, he might have faid truly, 
that being given by God [for that purpoſe] it is im its nature in- 
variable. 

2. His obfervation, that the apofiles could give no more power than 
they bad received, inſinuates that the author of the Alliance con- 
tended for Inberent coercive power in the church; which is a grofs 
mifreprefentation of this author; who exprefsly affirms that the 
church hath no fuch power, while unallied; and when allied, re- 
ceives it in a very limited manner from the ftate; and enjoys it no 
longer than the alliance continues. But thefe mifreprefentations are 
things effential to his lordfhip’s polemics. So again, ‘ To pretend” 
(fays he) “ that the church has a right to the former [i. e. wealth 

‘6 and 
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‘6 and grandeur] by compact or by virtue of an alliance with the ftate, 
** would be to fay whatever comes uppermoft in a WHIMSICAL 
4% HEAD .“ This is to infinuate that the author of the Alliance 
pretends that the wealth and grandeur of the church neceffarily arifes 
from its alliance with the ſtate: But let him ſpeak for himſelf, and 
you thall hear him faying the direct contrary—the acquifition of 
bonours, riches, and power, could not be a motive for alliance. His 
reaſon is, that it would be impertinent in a church to aim at them, 
becaufe they are things a church could neither ufe nor profit by +. 

His lordfhip coucludes this long paragraph in theſe words No 
argument of right can be drawn from any thing that paffed, nor from 
any thing that thefe men [the apoſtles] did for the maintenance of their 
fret, while Cbriſtianiiy was a fect. His lordfhip here forgets, as 
ufual, the perfonage he at prefent aflumes, which is that of a be- 
liever, who ſuppoſes, the apoftles acted, in all things, by the di- 
rection of their Maſter: confequently, an argument of RIGHT MAY 
be drawn from every thing that paffed, and from all they did, in ſupport 
or maintenance of their fect, while Chriftianity was a fee. It is true, 
if we fuppofe the apoftles to be politicians like his lordfhip, or a 
fort of men who put in practice all kind of means to fupport and 
maintain their caufe or party, no argument. F right can be drawn 
from any thing they did or faid. But when God directs the actions 
and organs of his minifters in the propagation of religion, we are 
aſſured, from the knowledge we have of his attributes, that no 
rights of humanity or fociety will be violated; and confequently 
that from every fuch action, an argument of right may be drawn. 

If, indeed, his lordfhip meant no more in this profound obferva- 
tion, than that, from what the apoftles did to aſſert and maintain 
the independency of Chrift’s religion while it remained a sect, no 
argument of right can be drawn to prove it muft continue indepen- 
dent when it becomes ESTABLISHED, I perfectly agree with him: 
and I have but one objection to the underſtanding him in fo rea- 


* Vol. IV. p. 604. + Alliance, p.87. 
VoL. IV. Ss ſonable 
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fonable a fenfe, which is, that it fupports the theory of the Alli- 
ance; a purpofe, I prefume, not in his lordſhip's view. Beſides, it 
contradicts what he fo much labours to prove, That, if the izde- 
pendency of the church was of divine iuftitution, the church could 
not give it up, when it entered into alliance. 

In a word, the whole of his lordthip’s reafoning againft an alliance 
between church and flate from the nature of a church, may be reduced. 
to thefe four propofitions : 

1. If Chriftianity be not a fociety by divine inſtitution, it is no. 
fociety at all. 

2. If Chriftianity be an independent fociety by divine inſtitution, 
it could not give up its independency to the ftate. 

3° If Chriftianity be a fociety by divine inſtitution, a certain form 
of church-government muft be explicitly preſeribed. 

4 If fuch a form be explicitly prefcribed, then that form, and 
the difcipline which attends it, muft be as unalterable as the 
doëtrine ; which is contrary to the genius of the ſuppoſed alli- 
ance. 

Now T have fhewn, that every one of theſe four propofitions is. 
utterly devoid of all truth, reafon, and common fenfe. 

After thefe exploits, nothing was wanting to make his lord- 
thip’s victory complete againſt ALLIANCES and ESTABLISHMENTS, 
but to difcredit that firft and moft famous one of all, made by 
ConsTANTINE. ‘“ This great revolution (fays his lordfhip) was 
effected in part by circumſtances 1 have mentioned, and by others 
s that favoured the growth of Chriftianity. The imperial autho- 
% rity did the reft, but did it ill; fo ill, that the chief of thofe 
« political views which Conftantine had in making this ESTAB- 
4 LISHMENT were defeated by it, and the admiſſion of a religious 
«€ fociety into the ftate, in the manner in which he admitted it, was 
“ the caufe of all the ecclefiaftical and theological evils that have 


followed from his time to ours, and ‘hat are fo falfely imputed to 
« religion 
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«e religion itfelf*. We may be affured, that the socrety co- 
operated with the court, to bring about a revolution fo much 
‘6 to their advantage; and thought themſelves happy enough to be 
“6 dependent, not independent on the emperor; his infruments, not 
“his allies, whatever appearances he might give, or ſuffer them 
ét to aſſume, in thofe folemn ecclefiaftical farces, wherein he con- 
46 defcended to act, in fome reſpects, a fecond part.—But while he 
< recalled to his mind, as he did moft probably, the great fervice 
‘ religion was of to ancient Rome, he feemed to forget, that when 
that religion flourifhed, and was of fo much fervice to the ſtate, 
« it was under the immediate inſpection of the ftate. There was 
< no council but the fenate to define doctrines, nor to regulate dif- 
„ cipline. And men were at the head of the religious, becaufe 
s they were at the head of the civil, adminiftration ; inſtead of 
‘being at the head of the latter, becaufe they were at the head 
s of the former.—He [Conflantine} meaned that this [fpiritual power] 
4 fhould be diftinét from the civil; THAT THEY SHOULD BE IN- 
% DEPENDENT OF ONE ANOTHER, and both dependent on him +.” 


That nobleft part of legiflation, to adjuſt the rights and privi- 
leges, to fettle the bounds and limits of the two SOCIETIES, 10 know, 
as the poet expreſſes it, 


‘ Both fpiritual power and civil, what each means, 
„% What fevers each! 


his lordfhip, we have feen, is much a ſtranger to. Indeed every 
new paragraph makes his ignorance but the more confpicuous, by 
his endeavouring to diſguiſe it; for his attempts are generally made 
at the expence of a contradiction. 


# And, frange to tell, by no one fo much as by his lord{hip himſelf, throughout 
all his bulky poſthumous works. 


+ Vol. IV. p. 432—4450 ? Milton, 
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In the eſtabliſhment of religion under Const ANNE. the church, 
he fays, became dependent on the fupreme civit magiftrate. They 
thought themfelves huppy enough to be dependent, not independent on 
the emperor; bis inſtruments, not bis allies. Vet, in the fame 
breath, he tells us, that this very emperor was contented to act a 
ſecond part to theſe his inflrumente, or, in other words, to become 
theirs: Nay, he exprefsly affirms, that Chriſtianity was on another 
footing in new Rome, than Paganifm had been in the old: Now 
Paganifm, he tells us, was the infrument of the fupreme magif- 
trate. Chriftianity then muft be an ally, not an infrument, to the: 
fupreme magiftrate. His lordthip fays, this eftablifhment was very 
ill made: however that be, every body fees it is very ill repre- 
fented. It was and it was not an ally ; it was and it was not an 
infirument.—It defeated all Confantine’s political views, all the good 
be intended. Were his premiſſes true, the confequence was likely 
enough to follow. We have an example before us, in his lord- 
ſhip's ¶ays throughout, that his contradiéfions can defeat all the 
evil he intended; and this (let me add to the honour of his lord- 
ſhip's abilities) is doing fomething more; for malice is not fo eaſily 
defeated as benevolence. 

But if you afk, Why, in this account of ConsTANTINE’s eſtab- 
lifhment, the church is one while made the saffrument, and ano- 
ther, the ally of the civil magiftrate? I will tell you. His lord- 
fhip had decried the ALLIANCE both in faé and right. There 
never was, he fays, in FACT, fuch an alliance. To countenance 
this aſſertion, Consrantine’s eſtabliſhment muft be reprefented 
as being made on different terms; terms whereby the church‘ 
became the tool and inftrument of the civil magiftrate. But then 
again, he was to fhew that fuch an alliance was not of RIGHT, as 
being very mifchievous to the ftate: This turns the tables; and 
then ConsTANTINE muft mean that the fpiritual power fhould be dif- 
tint from the civil, and that they foould be INDEPENDENT OF ONE 

ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER (for he all along mifreprefents the theory of the Alli- 
ance, as making the church keep its independency even after the 
union) indeed he fays—and doth dependent on bimſelf ; but this 
was added only to foften the abfurdity.—To fuch wretched fhifts 
do his principles ever and enon reduce him: the religious and the 
civil fociety are independent of one another; yet the religious is 
dependent on the fupreme magiftrate; i. e. on him who repreſents 
the civil fociety, and is at its head. 

But now let us examine the ground-work, the canvas, of this 
curious paragraph, without any particular regard to the embroidery 
of his contradiétions. 

He fays, the church was bappy enough to be dependent, NOT 1N- 
DEPENDENT, on the emperor; bis inſtruments, NOT HIS ALLIES. 
This fentence is made up of a falfe infinuation, and a miftaken 
confequence. The falfe infinuation is, that the Author of the 
Alliance holds, the independency of the church on the magiftrate, 
during an eftablifhment. The miftaken confequence is, that if 
the church be dependent, it is the Inftrument, not the Ally, of the 
ftate. But Gnor ius, as he is quoted in the book of the Alliance, 
might have fet his lordfhip right in this matter. This (fay 1) is 
„hat Gnor ius calls fedus inæquale. Inæquale roxbus, hic in- 
«“ telligo quod ex ipfa vi pactionis MANENTEM PRÆDATIONEM quan- 
„dam alteri donat: Hoc eft ubi quis tenetur alterius imperium 
# ac majeftatem confervare, ut POTENTIORI PLUS HONORIS, in- 
s feriort plus auxilii deferatur. De jur. B. & P. LI c. iii. 
‘6 ſect. 21 . Hence we fee, in the opinion of this great man; 
great by nature, great by diſcipline, and not made great, after 
the modern mode, in the workhouſe of vanity and faction; 
we fee, I fay, that alliance and dependence, are very conſiſtent 
things. | 


Vol. IV. p. 445. + Alliance, p. 75. 
In 
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In ancient Rome, fays his lordthip, there was no council, but the 
ſenate, to DEFINE DOCTRINES, mor to REGULATE DISCIPLINE. 
Now ia ancient Rome it fo happened, there were no DOCTRINES 
to define . And as to DISCIPLINE, this was regulated not by the 
fenate, but by the colleges of the prieſts. When the fenate imagined 
the neceſſities of {tate required the obfervance of religious rites, they 
ſent to the priefts for their directions concerning the choice and re- 
gulation of them. The fenate were the mafters whether they 
would have any celebrated; but if they had decreed for a cele- 
bration, they were tied down to the rules and directions of the 
facred books, as the fenfe of them was reprefented and interpreted 
by the priefts. 

This conferred fo much power on the priefthood in civil matters 
in the opinion of Cicero, that he does not fcruple, in the perfon of 
his brother, to fay,—** in qua et reges, augures, et poftea privati 
eodem facerdotio præditi, rempublicam religionum auétoritate rexe- 
runt +.” 

When the Romans had entered on a war with Philip of Macedon, 
‘ Senatus decrevit (they are the words of Livy) uti confules majo- 
ribus hoftiis rem divinam facerent quibus diis ipfis videretur, cum 
precatione ea: quam rem, &c.” He then tells us that the confuls 
made their report to the ſenate; and there we find the part their 
priefts had in this matter. Quum pronuncifffent confules; rem di- 
vinam RITE perfectam efle, et precationem admiſiſſe Deos Arus- 
picks RESPONDERE, læfaque exta effe et prolationem finium, viéto- 
riamque et triumphum portendi”—L. xxxi. c. 5. But the ftate 
further ordered that the conful, to make the Gods propitious, 
fhould according to old cuftom make a vow ; and on this occafion 
we have a more explicit account of the fhare the old Pagan 
church had in this matter, by which we find it was not the fe: 


# See Div. Leg. b. ii. ſect. 6. 
+ De Divin. I. i. c. 40. 


nate, 
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nate, but the college of priefts which regulated difcipline, or, if 
his lordfhip will have it fo, DEFINED DocTRINE. Civitas reli- 
giofa (fays the hiftorian) ne quid prætermitteretur, quod aliquando 
factum eflet ; ludos Jovi, donumque were confulem juſſit moram voto 
publico Lisinius pontifex maximus attulit, qui negavit ex incerta pe- 
Gunia vovere debere. Si ea pecunia non poſſet in bellum ufui eſſe; 
reponi ftatim debere, nec cum alia pecunia mifceri. Quod nifi fac- 
tum effet, votu:s RITE folvi non pole. Quanquam et res, et auctor 
movebat; tamen ad COLLEGIUM PONTIFICUM referre conful juffus, 
fi poffet rette votum incertæ pecuniæ fufcipi. Poſſe rectiuſque 
etiam efle, PONTIFICES DECREVERUNT. Vovit in eadem verba 
contul, precunte maximo pontifice *.” Again, by the Papirian law all 
confecrations of houfes, lands, or altars, to RELIGION, were for- 
bidden, without the exprefs command of the people. But then, 
when the people had commanded it, the ceremony could not be 
performed by a tribune, or any other civil magiftrate, but by one 
of the college of priefts only. Which was juft fuch a fupremacy 
of the ftate in religious matters, as that which is exercifed in Eng- 
land, and juftified on the principles of the ALLIANCE. 

On the whole, his lordfhip aſſures us, that CONSTANTINE efla- 
blifoed the church very ill. It would indeed appear fo from his account 
ef it; which when fet againft the principles of the ALLIANCE, it 
either much thames Confantine’s ęſtabliſpment, or at leaſt the noble 
reporter of it. - 

1. CONSTANTINE made the church (his lordfhip fays) bis infru- 
ments, not bis allies. The ALLIANCE makes the church the ally, 
and not the inftrument, of the civil magiftrate. 

2. CONSTANTINE placed men at the bead of the civil adminif- 
tration, becaufe they were at the bead of the religious. The ALLIANCE 
places men at the head of the religious, becaufe they were at the 
head of the civil adminiftration. 


* L. xxxi, c. 9. 
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3. CONSTANTINE did not take to bimſelf the title of fupreme head 
of the church under God and Chrif. The Al. LIA NE makes the fu- 
preme magiſtrate head of the church under God and Chrift. 

4. CONSTANTINE gave riches and coercive power to the church 
without aſſuming this ſupremacy or beadſbip. The ALLIANCE, when 
it gave riches and coercive power to the church, conferred the fu- 
premacy on the civil magiftrate. 

His lordſhip's conclufion from this long and fufpicious ftory of 
ConsTANTINE, is this, that he and his ſucceſſors raifed that fpi- 
“ ritual tyranny, which was eftablifhed and grown into full ftrength 
t before CHARLES THE GREAT *.” And what could we expect 
lefs, when, if his lordfhip reports truly, every term in the Alliance 
was violated or neglected ? This was juft as natural as that civil ty- 
ranny fhould grow to a head, when the terms of the original 
compact between prince and people, had not been adverted to, or 
obſerved? In a word, the mifchiefs which his lord(hip pretends 
did follow from Conftantine’s efablifoment, would, if true, be the beft 
recommendation of the theory of the Alliance; a theory formed, 
as it were, and fitted to avoid and guard againft them: it has in 
fa& done fo, and rendered our prefent conftitution of church 
and ftate the moft happy and profperous of any on the face of the 
earth. 

At laft, as if on fet purpofe to recommend the theory of the Al- 
liance, his lordthip concludes his fection concerning CONSTANTINE 
in theſe words: Thus it feems to me that the great and funda- 
mental error, from whence fo many others proceeded, and which 
„ CONSTANTINE COMMITTED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
„ CHRISTIANITY, Was this, be admitted a clergy into an ęſtabliſb- 
nent, on the fame foot, on which this order bad food, while Chrif- 
„ tianity was the religion, and thefe men were the beads, the direc- 
+ tors, the governors, and magifirates of a fe, by no authority, but 


Vol. IV. p. 446, 
‘6 that 
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st phat of the ſect itfelf. He admitted them vefted with this au- 
* thority, which might be neceſſary as long as Chriftians made a 
*¢ ſect apart, out of the protection of the laws; and which became 
* unneceflary and dangerous, when Chriftianity had a legal efta- 
* blifhment.—The conduct of Conftantine on this occafion muft 
& needs appear extremely abfurd to every one who confiders the 
# confequences it had v.“ Can there be a greater encomium on 
the principles of the ALLIANCE? The fundamental error of Cox - 
STANTINE"S eftablifhment was, it ſeems, fuffering the Church to RE- 
TAIN ITS INDEPENDENCY. The fundamental condition of eftablith- 
ment on the theory of Alliance is, that the Church fhall cive ur 
its INDEPENDENCY. But all this is only taking advantage of his lord- 
ſhip's miftakes concerning ConsTANTINE’S EST ABLISHMENT.—A 
man who underftood this part of ecclefiaftical hiftory infinitely better 
than his lordfhip, gives a very different account of it. —** Etfi enim 
ecclefiam (fays Motheim, ſpeaking of Conſlantine civitatem quan- 
dam a republica diſtinctam in civitate, qualis ante ipſum fuerat, 
manere patiebatur: suPREMUM fibi tamen in hanc civitatem IM- 
PERIUM, atque jus eam fic conftituendi et temperandi, uti falus rei- 
publicæ pofceret, fumebat +.” And again, — Multa qua totius 
ecclefiæ fuerant, ad imperatores eorumque præfides et magiſtratus 
tranfierant.” We fee here an abridged but exact defcription of the 
Alliance between Church and State: And one is much better pleafed 
to have our theory recommended on the authority, than at the ex- 
pence, of that great inftrument of Divine Providence. 

After this, would you expect to hear him return again to his 
abufe of the ALtiancEe? The fole intention and fole effect of 
*¢ (the theologic fyftem of the fchools] was to eftablith an eccle- 
s fiaftical empire, under that fpiritual monarch the Pope, and his 
4 fpiritual minifters the clergy. THis WAS THE EFFECT OF THAT 
è SUPPOSED ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND STATE .“ 


# Vol. TV. p. 438, 439. + Iaſtit. Hift. Eccl. p. 155. 
1 Vol. IV. p. 621, 622. 


Vor. IV. Te Before, 
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Before, it was CONSTANTINE and bis fiers who raifed that 
Spiritual tyranny * : and it was done, he fays, by means of bis ga- 
blifoment; which fuffered the church to retain its INDEPENDENCY, 
and admitted it on the fame foot on which it bas flood while it was a 
Je? +. But now, it is the fuppofed ALLIANCE between church and 
ate which raifed this fpiritual tyranny ; an alliance which will not 
fuffer the church to retain its INDEPENDENCY 3 nor admit it on the 
Jeme foot on which it flood while it was a fre. 

We have feen fuch amazing inftances of his lordſhip's con- 
TRADICTIONS, as not to be furprized at the boldeft of them. 
Sometimes, when rapt in a fit of rhetoric, he does, by his con- 
tradiétions, what the man in the play did by his ingratitude, he 
ſtrives to cover the monfirous bulk of them, by a proportionable fize 
of words t; fometimes again, to fhew his utter contempt of the 
public, he chuſes to follow the advice there given; to let them go 
naked, whereby men would fee them the better. But, when he 
mafks his double face, the FALSIFICATION of the theory of the 

liance always affords him the beft play. He conftantly takes 
it for granted, or avouches it for a fact, throughout his whole 
argument againft the book, that the author contends for and 
maintains the independency of the church on the flate, under an 
cfablifoment. This brings Cons r AN TINE's eftablifhment, as he 
has reprefented it, and the eftablifhment on the principles of the 
ALLIANCE, pretty much to the fame thing; fo that the miſchiefs 
afcribed to one may be fafely transferred to the other. 

And here, reader, in concluſion, the odd fortune of this book 
of the ALLIANCE is worth thy notice. It had been written 
againſt by many namelefs ſcribblers, before his lordfhip: and had 
their force been equal to their fury, its innocence had been no 
protection to it. Their daggers hacked one another §, not in the 
des of my fiflem, but in the unfeeling fronts of the aſſaſſins 


# Vol, IV. p. 446. + Vol. IV. p. 438. 
1 Timon of Athens. $ Shakefpeare. 
themfelves. 
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themfelves. Three capital crimes had been imputed to it. One, 
that it eftablifhed an imperium in imperio; another, that it made 
the church a creature of the civil magiftrate; and a third, that 
it made the civil magiftrate a creature of the church: while one 
fhamelefs fellow, as I remember, in a thing he called a Comment 
on the Alliance, charged it with all thefe three crimes at once: 
fo that his lordſbip, whofe care is for the STATE, and my dif- 
ſenting adverfaries, who are as anxious for the cuurcH, will 
come in but for fhares in the full merit of that illuftrious Com- 
mentator. 
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removed, 176. 

———— a fecurity for the behaviour of ine 
dividuals due to both, 202. 

under what circumttances diffolved, 
with inftances, 204, 205. 


———— analyfed, 269. 


it, 314 
Alliances and cflablifoments, examination of 
Lord Bolirigbroke’s account of thofe under 
Conſtance, 314. 
4 fs, German, why they ought to be 
excladed the magittracy, 214 | 
Areopagus, court of, its juriſdiction explain- 


188. 
Articles of faith, the expediency of, deduced, 
gt . 
Aibeifis, why they ought to be banifhed all 
civil governments, 214. 


Athens, hewn to have a teſt-law to fecure 
an cftablifhed religion, 231. 


Uu Bacchus, 
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Barchu:, the oath taken by the prieſteſſes of, 
from Demofthenes, 232. 

Beaoaeat, oppoſed to preteHies, and confi- 
dered as a punifhment, 30. 

— — the opinion of feveral learned men, 
“+ whetber a esile man be a fabje of the 
Rate from wbich be bad been expelled,” 65. 

Bube, in what quality they enjoy feats in 
Parliament, 9 108. 

Not a diftinét eſtate, 98. 

An enquiry into their parliamen · 

tary peerage, 113. 

how their right of trying, and of 
being cried by their peers, in capital 
cafes, = into difufe, LR by the 

—— their peerage not affected t 
privileges they have lout, 118. 

and Prefbyters, the diſtinction be- 
tween, scconding to canon law, 127. 

Enugh:okr, Lord, his concetlion in favour of 
the church eftablifhment in Britain, 143. 

anfwer to his cavils againſt Al- 

liance, 265. 

his notions concerning religious 

270. 

examination of his notions, &c. 


fociety, 


concerning fpiritual courts, 285. 

tie independency of the church, 
295 · 

gare of the Alliance between religious 
and civil fociety, 304. 2 

— ---— fummary of his reaſoning agaiaft 
the Alliance, 201. 

examination of his account of the 
eilabliſh. nent of Chriitianity under Con- 
flantine, 305° 

Briftsl, Earl ot, his fpeech in favour of a 
teft-law, smp. Car. II. 205° 


C. 


C lib, the Saracen, contraſted with the Ro- 
man Pontifis, 70. 

Cassa lazc, the main views of, explained, 
192. 

Carte, remarks on the princip'es manifeſted 
in his Hiftory of England, 192. 

9 J. his idea of church government, 

2. 


N D E X 


T O 

Cheflerfeld, Philip Barl of, Dedication of the 
. ice Church and State to him, 
edit. 1738, 7. $ 

Chrif, his kingdom, in what refpeét not of 
this world, 146, 311. N 

Chriflian liler: y, the nature of, explained, 
170. 

Chr fianity, its fuperior advantages over Pa · 
ganifm, 144 

over natural religion, 144. 

———— over Judaiſm, 14}. 

The religion beft calculated fora 

beneficial alliance with the civil magif- 


trate, 144. 

— to inforce the obfervance 
of civil laws, and focial duties, in refue 
tation of Mr. Rouffeau’s affertion to the 
contrary, 161. 

the law of liberty, 169. 

the nature and difference of inter- 
nal and external evidences of, 251. 

CEureb, its encroachments on the civil power, 
how maintained, 56, 60. 

ill confeguences of its independence 
on the State, 3. 

——— as alfo of its abfolute dependence on 
the State, 84. 

——— inference to the advantage of a free 
alliance, 85. 

„ from the clergy of it, 

7. 273 

— Les it properly became one of the 
three eftates of the „ 100. 

——— when it conſtituted an eſtate ia Par- 
liament, 100. 

——— how it loft this eftablifhment, 103. 

now reprefented by the Commons, 


its aſſemblies and their proceedings, 
by authority of the civil power, 172 
- ought previouily to be confulted as 
to alterations in its ment, 135 · 
inttances of its difpofitiun toward re- 
formation, 141. 
aud cunventicle, the difference bee 
tween, ſtated. 190. : 
Bp. Hoadly’s opinion of the church 
being the mother of kings and queens, 
examined, 198. 
Lord Bolingbroke’s opinion of the 
independency of, examined, 295. 
Charchmen, improper minitters of tae crown 
in a civil capacity, 90. 
all their civil jurifdiction derived. 
from the civil power, 109. 
Civil fare, its imfullicien:y in refraining 
mana ind, 


107. 


THE ALLIANCE, &c. 


mankind, without the aid of religion, 
pointed out, 25. 

its two great fanctions, 28. 
— the nature and end of, explained, 


36. 
Conformity, the abfurdity of enforcing, 230. 
Conflantine, examination of Lord sola - 
roke’s account of Alliances and EfaNith- 
ments under him, 314. 
o——- Mofheim’s account of the alliance, 


ate 

Corrrecerh, the proper method of proceeding 
in, 19. 

carte, firft rife, and chronological anec- 
dotes of, 102. f the laity afiding i 

~ propriety o aity affiiting in, 
hinted, 736. 

~= their right of calling themfelves, 
examined, 191. 

its repsefentation to the King, in 

the controverfy with the Commons con- 

cerning fupremacy, temp. H. VIII. 193. 

its meetings and proceedings under 
permiſſion of the civil power, 190. 

Courts, ecclefiaftical, the end and ufe of, de- 
duced, 81. 

———~—— confequence which would attend 
the abolifhing them, 124. 

how far opinions cognizable by 

them, 125. 

not intended to interfere with the 
juriſdiction of temporal courts, but to 
fupply their infufficiencies, 126. 

— — the judiciary proceedings and 
forms of, the fame with thefe of civil 
courts, 128. 

appeals from, to the civil courts, 
in all cafes, 129. 

Crimes and fins, confounded by a miſtaken 
view of the Jewith Difpenfation, 44. 

=- in fome cafes ealily miſtaken, 46. 

Cojacizs, his opinion of the law of preicrip- 
tion, 244 · 


D. 


Dependency in Hecietien, an enquiry into the 
nature of, 54. 
Difenurs from religions cftadlifoment, not un- 
Juſtly treated by excommunication, 60. 
why, and in what reſpect, juftly 
ſubjected to the ecclefiattical juriſdictioa 
of the ellabliſhed church, 127. 

— an examination into their plea 
for exemption from fining for fheriff, 215. 


— 
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Divine Legation of Mofes demonfirated, firk no- 
tice given of that work, 249- 

plan of that work, 249. 

reafons for undertaking it, 250. 

general view of the contedts of 

the firft ix bookr, 285. 

Dreskards, their punifiment in Greece for 
Rriking a perfon double to that of a fober 

Doe, of Silea and perfeét obl 
ties, Of pe and im igation, 
difinguifhed, 26. 5 


E. 


E. ical courts, See Courts Ecclefaftical. 
Enthafafe and fuperftition diffinguifhed, 


G2. 

Eftablifocd rel gion, to be found in the civil 
communities of all ages, 88, 267. 

Efablifiment of religion, miflake of the true 
office of the civil magiſtrate, ſpringing 
rom, 46. 

and a teft, abfurdity and mifchief 
attending the hypothefis which builds 
them on a principle of religious truth, 
rather than of civil utility, 236. 

Effare of the Kingdom, diftinguifhed from an 
eftate in Parliament, or in Convocation, 
107. 

Evil, prefent, its influence on mankind 
ftronger, than in expectation, 24. 
Evils, political, diftinguifhed, and how to be 
Excemmunication, the only juft exertion of 

power belonging to a church, 58. 

a power effential to the being of 

every fociety, 59. 

the power of, how vefted, under 

the alliance of the church with the civil 

magittrate, 137. 


F. 


Faith, See Articles. 
Fornication, why never adequately punithed 
in flouriftung communities, 25. 


G. 


Game laws, the equity of, confidered, in re- 
i ference to the jaw of nature, 226. 
Juz 
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G:uernment, the common error of new plans 
for the reformation of, 32. 

Grats of the clergy, hiftorical memoirs of, 
too. 

Grotzes, his account of the conduct of the 
Reformers in Hulland, 45. 


H. 


wfice, his opinion con- 


Hale, Lord Chio 
ifhops” feat in Parliament, 


cerning the 
110. 

— his account of the powers of the 
clergy, 132. 

Henaslt, Profr, his notion of the eccle- 
tiaftical rights enjoyed by the crown, 


196. 

Hadh, Rp. his opinion of the church being 
the moiher of kings aod queens, examin- 
ed, 198. 

Hebbes, his treatment of Chriftianity com- 
pared with that of Bayle, Collins, Tyn- 
dal, Bolingbroke, &c. 70. 

— an affertor of rigorous conformity, 


71. 

2222 aed Popery, contrary in fpeculatian, 
but of the fame tendency in pra@ice, 56. 

Hasler, his opinion of religious councils and 
fynods, 1 36. 

— the miftaken argument of his eighth 
book of the laws of ecelefiaftical policy, 
analyted, 180. Ä 

his account of the political uſe of 
religion, 243. 

— his ideas of divine laws, 301. 

Hume, his reprefentation of religion, 153. 


I 


Lies porate Union, its nature explained, 196. 

Ladi pendent Whig, the defign and conduct of 
that work pointed out, 63. 

Iadufiry, the heceſfity of, to cultivate natural 


ood e 

Ilg, saper-added to reafon in mankind, 
22. 

IntelisAual nature F man, how improved by 
religion, 48. 

Jetentions, before what tribunal cognizable, 


So. 
aie», his famous cey, ch. xlix, 2 
how fulfilled, 147. e * $ 


X T oO 


Lécrates, his account cf the jurifdiftion of the 
court of Areopagus, 188. 

Juan. ia, a fhort comparative view of, 145. 

—— an alliance between religious and 
civil fociety juitified trom, 140. 


K. 


King, not the frk eftate in Parliament, 108, 


L. 


Laud, Archbifoep, the father of the High- 
Church Clergy, 70. 

Lew of nature, an enquiry. into, 233. 

mifunderflood, 223. 

true definition of, 224. 

Les only able to check ces tranfgreffions, 


20, 

Laws municipal, frequently formed in direct 
oppoſition to the law of nature, 224. 

Lords, Hanfe of, the nature and conſtitution 
of that affembly, 108. : 

Love of onr country, the figh duty of ſociety, 
27. 


AL 


Magifirete, and pee, mutual ſtipulations in 
the compact between, 31. 
Magistrate, civil, bis province confined to 
c be, without cunſidering the fal, 37 
— — the miftakes concerning his real 
office traced, 42. 
his character diftinguifhed from 
that of a father of a family, 68. 
Man, defcribed in a ſtate of nature, 23. 
— reflexious on his twofold itate of exe 
iftence, 221. 
Marriage, the nature of that compact en- 
quired into, 126. 
Miaifiers of fate, the part they have to aĝ, 


9 

Monarchy, and paternity, diſtinguiſhed, 48. 

Montefquien, hs opinion of human liberty 
in matters of religion, 246. 

Morals, partly cognizable by the civil ma. 
irate, and partly under the care of re 
igion, 37 , 

Il. beim, his account of the Alliance under 

Conflantine, 321. 
Oathy 


THE ALLIANCE, e. 


O. 


Oath:, the nature and ſanction of, explained, 
40% 47° 

— danger to be apprehended from mul- 
tiplying them, 66. 

Opinions, the punifliment of, not the province 
of the civil magitraie, 37. 

——— With exceptions, 40. 

how far fubject to ecclefiaflical ju- 

rifdi€tion, 12 5. 

when they become cognizable by the 
civil magiſtrate, 220. 

= whether a citizen cam be jaftifiably 
excluded from his civil rights, tur mat- 
ters of, 230. 

Opinions concerning the- deity, their influence 
in practical religion, 51. 


P. 


Papifts, Engifo, why they ought not to be 
tolerated, 214. . 

Pariament, when the church firt became 
une of the three eftates in, 100. 

——— when the flates of firit fat apart in 
different houies, 100. 

—— the only right to feat in, founded 
on temporals, 108. 

Pafions, how to be refirained, 80. 

Patriot, happinefs to be expected when he 
becomes a minifter, 8. 

Patristife, true, and that of the mob, dif- 
tinguifhed, 159 

Per, the term defined, and fenfe afcer- 
tained, 120. 

Peerage, whether limited to hereditary baro- 
nies, 114. 

i:s feudal origin, 121. 

Penn, Wm. detected in ſupporting an efta- 
blifhment, 233. 

Pittacus, reflexion on his law againſt affaults 
committed in drink, 39. 

Pope and Paritaaiſæ, diſtinction between, 
218. 

Power, coercive, where properly reſiding, 


qe 
Prodgters and Bifbops, the diſtinction between, 
according to canon law, 137. 
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Preferiprion, in a legal ſen e, compared with 
the law of nsture, 223. 
Prince and pif, their diſlinct character, 


70. 

Property, eatienal, how to be conſidered, 
100, 108. 

Punifoments, , difquificion concerning, 
30. 

— enqxiry into the propriety of the 
degrees of, 39. 

—— —— the nature and application of, ex- 
plained, 212. 

Purini, their miſtake in the work of refor- 
mation, 45. 


Q: 


Quakers, the tenets of that fect difplayed, 


53° 
— their pleas for the refufal of the 
payment of tythes, examined, 189. 
——— why they ought not to be fuffered 
to inhabit frontiers on the Continent, 214. 


Penn. 


R. 


Religion, the true end of its eftablifiment, 
240. 

the difference between its being of 
political ufe, and being a tool of politics, 
dittioguihed, 243. 

Religion, reformation in, unable to reftrain the 
excefles of mankind without the aid of the 
civil magiftrate, 23. 

———— fupplies the defects of civil fo- 
ciety, 34 

—— how checked, 44, 46. 

= the nature and end of, deduced, 

— — adapted to the twofold nature of 
man, 49. 

an eftablithed one to be found 
in the civil communities of all ages, 88. 

Religions, divifiens of, the bad confequences 
ot in a ftate, 180. 

natural remedy for, 180. 

Religion, nataval, the neceſſity of argued, 
202. 

Relizgren, Pagan, its connection with civil fo- 


ciety, traced, 43. Rell ions 
„ 


N D E 


Religions frriety, the two effential chara%ers 
of, 57. 
dhe great foundation and bond of, 


144 
Resu. the fan@ion of, in civil fociety, 
why not capable of being inforced, 29. 
— to be fupplied only by religion, 33. 
Rights of she Coripfian charch, dengn and 
7 of that work pointed out, 62, 
1 


Rites, the validity of thoſe of Chriſtianity 
argued, 150. 

Roman brawry, caufe of its decline under 
the Chriſtian Emperors, explained, 174 · 
Rome, Pagan, how religious diicipline was 

regulated there, 508. 

Rome, Pagal, tae conduct of the popes of, 
contrafted with the Saracen caliphs, 70. 
Rmf ar, his miſtakes reſpecting the iubject 

ot this treatife, corrected, 65. 
bis mifreprefentations of the Chrif- 
tian religion, detected, 148, 158, 160. 
his account of the religion of man, 
151. 
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of a citizen, 152, 154. 

of the religion of the prieſt, 152. 
of theocracy, 156. 

criticifm on his account of the 
Englifh conttnution, 195. 

his opinion of human liberty in 
matters of religion, 246. 


8. 


Salvation of foals, no object of civil focietv, 


Seha, the guilt of, not leſſened by a tole- 
ration, 219. 

Scripture, confequences of admitting it as 
the only rule of action. 67. 

Salt, four efpecially neceſſary to be re- 
firained, 214. 

Sf-prefrvution, the ſtrongeſt appetite in na- 
ture, 22. 

Sherifi. See D aters. a 

Sidney, Algernon, his notions of Chriftianity 
examined, ty8 

Silbouette, M. de, his letter to Cardinal Fleu- 
sy, fent with a tranſiation of the Alliance, 
&c. 13. (Vu. On. 

Sins aad crimes, confounded by a miflaken 
view of the Jewith Diſpenſation, 44. 

in fome cafes ealily miltaken, 46. 

Societies, civil and religious compared; and 
the limits of their juriſdictions afcertained, 
54. 


X T oO 
Secicty, the progrefs of ‘traced, from the 


flate of nature, 23. 
the mittakes of feveral ſectaries re- 
lative to, 36. 
——— wherein as a body it differs from 
the individuals which compote it, 137. 
5 courts, the end and uie of, deduced, 
fe 


confequence which would attend 
the atolifhing thein, 124. 
how far opinions cognizable by 
them, 126. 
Lord Bolingbroke’s opinion of 
them, examined, 266. 
State, where ſeveral religious focieties ſubſiſt 
in, allies itfelf with the largeit, 203. 
Subjes, their general right to fhare the 
onours and profits in the difpotal of the 
fupreme magiitrate, denied, 210. 
Superfition and cuthafiafa, diſtinguiſhed, 52. 
Supreme bead of the church, enquiry into the 
nature and foundation of that title, 138. 
Supremacy, in matters eceleſiaſtical, conferred 
by the church on the civil magiftrate, 
130 


in what it conſiſts, 131. 
Syucdical afemblies, the caule of the difputes 
and heats arifing from, pointed out, 136. 


T. 


Fefl-larv, its origin and el 20. 

an enquiry intu the principles u 
which it is founded. 203. ier 
Earl of Briftol”s opinion of it, 205. 
——— neceflity and equity of, 206. 

a reftritive not a penal law, 214. 
no violation of the law of nature, 


whether injusious to true religion, 


——— to religious liberty, 229. 

——— brief hiftorical view of, 266. 

——— See E]. 

They, why it fo ſeldom agrees with fact, 
241. 

— judgment of the foreign divines 
concerning, at the time of the Englifh Re · 
for: nation, 220. 

——— how rendered equally fecure to the 
eftablithed church, and to liberty of con- 
fcience, 230. 

72 and utility, the coincidence of prove 
ed, 77. 

Vibes, is what plea the right of the clergy 
to them ftands, 92. 

Babe, 


THE ALLIANCE, &c. 


5. this ſetiled proviũon not injuriaus to 
the flate. or 
——— refufal of payment by Diſſentert 


unjuit. 93. , 
only due to an eftablihed church, 


+ the Quakers plea for refufal, exa- 
mined, 189. 


V. U. 


Freice, the diforderly condu of che eccle- 
fiaflics there, accounted fur, 183. 
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Uniformity of up, the expediency of, and 
how attained, 59. 

Union, the nature of examined, 196. 

Foltaire, remarks on his treatife on Tolera · 
tion, 189. 

Utility, waiger/al, indicative of truth, 77. 


W. 


Wants, real and fantaflic, 27. 
Wlian ill. his featiments and conduct 
with regard to a teit and tol:ration, 


247. 


JULIAN: 


J ULIAN: 


OR, 


A DISCOURSE 


CONCERNING THE 
EARTHQUAKE awp FIREY ERUPTION, 
Which defeated that EMPEROR’: Artzmer to rebuild the 


TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 


IN WHICH 
The Reality of a Divine Interpofition is fhewn ; 
The Objeétions to it are anfwered ; 


A ND 


The nature of that Evidence which demands the affent of every 
reafonable man to a miraculous fact, is confidered and explained. 


LL 
Nefciunt Neceſſaria, quia fupervacanea dedicerunt. Seneca. 


VoL. IV. X x 


INTRODUCTION. 


SOVEREIGN contempt for the authority of the FATHERS, 

and no great reverence for any other, is what now-a-days 
conftitutes a Proteftant in fafhion. But, as I imagine Religion 
lofeth fomewhat, and Learning a great deal more, by the neglect 
in which the FATHERS lye at prefent, 1 fhould have been tempted 
to fay a word or two in their behalf, even though the fubje& of 
the following fheets did not require that they, whofe teftimony I 
make fome ufe of, fhould have their pretenfions fairly ftated, and 
their character examined. But what is here infinuated to the dif- 
credit of the prefent mode in theology with regard to the FATHERS 
is by no means faid in favour of the paf, but of that which good 
fenfe feems difpofed to place between them. 

Their authority had now, for many ages, been held ſacred. 
Although by taking the Greek philofophy, in which they had 
been nurtured, for their guide in explaining the nature and genius 
of the GosPeL, they had unhappily turned religion into an art; 
which their fucceffors, the sCHOOLMEN, foon after turned into a 
trade, But, as in all matters where reafon doth not hold the ba- 
lance, that authority, which had been extravagantly advanced, 
was, on the turn of the times, as extravagantly undervalued: It 
may not therefore be amifs to acquaint the Englith reader, in few 
words, how all this came to pafs. 


Xx 2 When 
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When the avarice and ambition of the church of Rome had. bv 
working with the fuperftition and ignorance of the people, ‘erected 
what it calls the HirRARcHY, which was the digefting an eccle- 
fiaftical policy on the ruins of gofpel liberty, they found nothing of 
fuch ufe for the adminiftration and fupport of this fpiritual fyi- 
tem * as the making the authority of the FATHERS facred, and 
confequently decitive. For this church having introduced nume- 
rous errors and fuperftitions, both in rites and doctrines, which 
the flence and the declarations of ſeripture equally condemned, they 
were obliged to feal up thofe living oracles, and open this new 
warehoufe of the dead. And it was no wonder if, in that fhoal of 
writers which the great drag-net of time (as a poet of our own calls 
it) had inclofed and brought down to us, under the name of PFA- 
THERS, there fhould be fome amongft them of a character fuited 
to countenance any kind of folly or extravagance. Their de- 
cifion, therefore, it was thought fit fhould be treated as laws; 
and colleéted into a kind of code, under the title of the Sentences. 

From this time every thing was tricd at the bar of the fathers ; 
and fo unqueſtioned was their juriſdiction, that when the great 
Defection was made from the Church of Rome, the Reformed, though 
they thook off the tyranny of the Pore, could not difengage them- 
ſelves from the unbounded authority of the FATHERS; but carried 
that prejudice with them (as they did fome others, of a worfe 
complexion) into the RerormMation. For, in religious matters, 
novelty being fufpicious, and antiquity venerable, the Reformed 
thought it for their credit to have the FATHERS on their fide. They 
feemed neither to confider antiquity in general as a thing relative, 
nor Chriftian-antiquity as a thing pofitive: either of which confi- 


„ Comme l'autorité fait le fondement de cette étude [la theologie] it eft juſte de 
deferer AssoLumEnT non feulement à J'Evriture faiate, mais encore aux fentimens des 
Peres, qui nous ont expliqué la tradition, fur tout à ceux que l’Eglife a canonifez, 
pour ainf dire, par fon approbation, ou en tout ou en partie. Traité des ctades menafe 
tiques, par Mabillon, p. 360. 

derations 
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derations would have fhewn them, that the rATHERs themfelves 
were modern, compared to that authority on which the Reformed 
founded their churches ; and that the GosPEL was that true anti- 
quity on which they fhould repofe their confidence *. The effect 
of this error was, that in the long appeal to truth between Protef- 
tants and Papifts (both of them going on a common principle, 
that the authority of the FATHERS was decifive), the latter were 
enabled to prop up their credit againft all the evidence of com- 
mon fenfe and facred fcripture. 

At length an excellent writer of the Reformed religion, obferving 
that the controverfy was likely to be endlefs (for though the grofs 
corruptions of Popery were certainly later than the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries, to which the appeal was uſually made, yet the 
feeds of them being then fown, and beginning to pullulate, it was 
but too plain there was hold enough for a fkilful debater to draw 
the FATHERS to his own fide, and make them water the ſprouts 
they had been planting) ; M. Daillé, I fay, obferving this, wifely 
projeéted to fhitt the ground, and force the difputants on both fides 
to vary their method of attack as well as of defence. In order to this he 
compofed a difcourfe of the true ufe of the Fatbers+. In which, 


The Roman Catholics have long objected to us the artige of their church, 
as one of its greateft fupports. But none of them have been fo ingeouous as the excel- 
lent author of L’E/prit des Leix, to point out wherein the force of this argument con- 
ſiſts. L’antiquité (fays be) convient à la Religion, parce que fouvent nous croyons 
plus les chofes à mefure qu elles font plus reculées : car nous n’avons pas dans la tête 

des idées acceffoires tirées de cep tems-là qui puiffent les contredire.” Vol. II. p. 203, 
gro ed. Force we fee it has. But then uoluckily it lyes in the fuppofition of Popery’s 
being a falfe, not a trae church. For though fee religion acquires an advantage from 
the oblivion of thofe difcrediting circumftances which attended its original, and of 
which by tine we are now deprived; yet trze religion receives much damage from 
the fame effects of time; becauſe feveral circumflances, long fince loft, which accom- | 
panied its birth, muft needs have greatly confirmed its character. For it is as much 
in the nature of things that the circumftances attending truth ſuculd confirm it, as 
shat the circumflances attending error fhould detect it. | 

+ De l'Emploi des Peres. 
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with admirable learning, and force of argument, he fhewed, that 
the FATHERS were incompetent Deciders of the controverfies now 
on foot ; fince the points in queftion were not formed into articles 
till long after the ages in which thofe Fatnezrs lived. This 
was bringing them from the bench to the table; degrading them 
from the rank of judges, into the clafs of fimple evidence; in 
which, Daillé too was not for ſuffering them to fpeak, like Iri% 
Evidence, in every caufe where they were wanted, but only to fuch 
matters as were agreed to be within their competence. Had 
this learned critic ſtopped here, his book had been free from blame: 
but then in all likelihood his honeſt purpoſe had been rendered 
ineffectual: for old prejudices are not to be fet ſtrait by barely re- 
ducing the obliquity to that ftrait line which juft reftores it to its 
rectitude. He went much further: and by fhewing, occafionally, 
that they were abfurd interpreters of ſeripture ; that they were 
bad reafoners in morals; and very Joofe evidence in facts; he 
feemed willing to have his reader infer, that, even though they 
had been mafters of their ſubject, yet theſe other defects would 
have rendered them very unqualified deciders. 

However, the work of this famous foreigner had great confe- 
quences: and eſpecially with us here at home. The more learned 
amongſt the nobility (an order, which, at that time, was of the 
republic of letters) were the firſt who emancipated themſelves from 
the general prejudice. It brought the incomparable Lord Falkland 
to think moderately of the FATHERS, and to turn his theological 
inquiries into a more ufeful channel. And his great rival in arts, 
though not in virtue, the famous Lord Digéy, found it of fuch 
ufe to him, in his defence of the Reformed religion againft his cou- 
fin Sir Kenbelm, that he has even epitomiſed l'emploi des Peres, 
in his fine Letter on that fubje&. But, what it hath chiefly to 
boaft is, that it gave birth to the two beft defences ever written, 
on the two beft of ſubjects, Religion and Liberty; I mean Mr. 
Chillingworth's Religion of Proteflants, and Dr. Jer. Taylor's Liberty 
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of Prophefing. In a word, it may be truly faid to be the ſtorehouſe, 
from whence all who have fince written popularly on the charac- 
ter of the raruers have derived their materials. 

Dr. Whitby, in whofe way they fell as Interpreters of Scripture, 
hath, in imitation of the pattern Daillé fet him, made a large 
collection from their writings, to expofe their talents for criticiſm v. 
In the fame manner, and in a larger volume, Mr. Barbeyrac after- 
terwards treated their pretenſions to the fcience of Ezkécs +: 
And now of late the very learned and ingenious Dr. Middleton, 
finding them in the fupport of Monkith miracles, hath written as 
largely to prove their fcfimony in matters of fact to be none of the 

-ftrongeft. 

si So that thefe feveral conftituent parts of their character being 
thus taken up in their turns; and the whole order expofed, as in- 
competent judges of doctrine, as trifling interpreters of fcripture, 
as bad moralifts, and as flippery evidence; it is no wonder the 
Englith reader, who only meafures them by fuch reprefentations, 
ſhould be difpofed to think very irreverently of theſe early lights of 
the Chriftian Church. 

But, let us diveft ourfelves of prejudice, whether we think with 
the few or the many; and we fhall foon underftand that in the heat 
of a contention evidence will be apt to be over-rated. Nay, when 
fairly eftimated, no reflecting man will think himfelf able to form 
a true judgment of a character, when no more of it is laid before 
him than a collection of its blots and blernifhes. 

Till of late, there were always fome who could preferve their 
candour and moderation, which in religion and politics, where our 
higheſt interefts are concerned, is no eaſy matter; and thefe men were 
wont to fay, ** That though we fhould indeed ſuppoſe the fathers 
to be as fanciful divines, as bad critics, and as unfafe moralifts, as 
Daillé, Whitby, and Barbeyrac, are pleafed to reprefent them, yet 


® Diffrt. de S. S. interpretatione fecund, Patres, 
+ Le Morale des Peres, &e, 
this 
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this would take little from the integrity of their evidence: and 
what we want of them is only their teftimony to facts. But 
now, even this {mall remain of credit is thought too much to be 
allowed them ; and, of this, the learned author of the Free Inguiry, 
by expofing their exceffive credulity in point of falfe miracles *, 
hath laboured to deprive them. But, controverfy apart, their tef- 
timony to common fats may yet ftand good. I fee no reaſon why 
their veracity fhould be brought in queftion when they bear witnefs 
to the ftate of religion in their own times, becaufe they difgraced 
their judgment, in giving ear to every ftrange tale of Monkith extrac- 
tion. The.moft learned and virtuous divine of the barbarous ages is the 
venerable Bede; and the honeſteſt as well as moſt difcerning hiſto- 
rian of thofe, or perhaps of any age, is Matthew Paris: yet their 
propenfity to recount the wonderful exceeds all imagination. Nei- 
ther learning, judgment, nor integrity, could ſecure them agairift 
the general contagion. Now if this difpofition was in them 
(as is confeſſed) only the vice of the rimes, is it not unjuſt to 
afcribe the fame difpofition in the fathers, to the vice of the men? 

But our folly has ever been, and is likely to continue, to judge 
of antiquity by a modern ftandard : when, if we would form rea- 
fonable ideas of it, we fhould weigh it with its own, We exa- 
mine the conceits of a Basil or an Austin, on the teſt of the 
improved reafoning of our own times. And we do well. It is 
the way to read them with profit. But when, from a contempt 
of their logic, which follows this comparifon, we come to defpife 
their other accomplifhments of parts and learning, we betray grofs 
ignorance or injuftice. To know the true value of the fathers, we 
thould place them by their contemporaries, the Pagan writers of 
greateft eſtimation: and if they fuffer in their neighbourhood ; 


#46 Videmus, quanto dignitatis detrimento hic error credendi recipiendique omnis 
#6 facilitas afleccrit ex ecclefiafticis hiftoriis nonnullas ; quæ nimis faciles fe præbuerunt, 
** in prodendis trauſeribendiique miraculis, à martyribus, eremitis, acachoretis, et aliis 
#4 fanétis viris, atque ab corum rsliquiis, fepulcsis, facellis, imaginibus editis,” Bacos 
de Augm, Sciens 
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c'en let them ftay, where moft of them already are, with the 
grocers. But it is a fact none acquainted with antiquity will 
deny, how great a fecret foever modern divines may make of it, 
that as polite fcholars (which is the thing their defpifers now moft 
affe& to value) the Chriflian writers have indifputably the advan- 
tage, both in eloquence and ethics. And we may venture to fay 
that there are fome of them who have fucceffively rivaled the beft 
writers of the higher and purer antiquity. St. Chryfoftome has 
more good fenfe than Plato; and the critic may find in Laëtantius 
almoft as many good words as in Tully. So that if, on the prin- 
ciples of a claffical tafte, we difcard the fathers, we ſhould fend 
along with them the Pagan writers of the fame ages; unlefs the 
wonderful theology of the latter can atone for (what they bo:h 
have in common) their falfe rhetoric and bad reafoning. 

Thefe imperfections, therefore, in both, being equal, it is plain 
they were the faults of the times. For whatever advantages the 
ancients had over us in the arts of poetry, oratory, and hiftory, it 
is certain, we have over them in the /cience of reafaning, as far as 
it concerns the inveftigation of moral truth. 

Thofe who are not able to form a comparifon between them, 
on their own knowledge, may be reconciled to this conclufion, 
when the peculiar bindrances, in the ancient world, to the advance- 
ment of moral truth, on the principles of a juft logic, have been 
laid before them. ` 

The cultivation of the art of reafoning. was, in the moſt early 
times of learning, in the hands of their orators and SOPHISTS. 
Whatever was the profeffion, the real bufinefs of the orator 
was not to convince, but to perfuade; and not in favour of 
truth, but of convenience or utility: which, again, was not 
general utility (for that coincides with truth), but particulars 
which is often at variance with it. So that their art of reafoning 

Vol. IV. Y y was 
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was as much an art to binder the difcovery of truth “, as to pro- 
mote it. Nor was that part which was employed in the fupport 
of error merely loft to the fervice of truth. The mifchief went 
further. It brought in many fallacious rules and modes of rea- 
foning, which greatly embarraffed and mifled thé advocate when 
employed in a better caufe. Particularly thofe by ſimilitude and 
analogy: which had their rife from hence; and foôn fpread, like 
a leproty, over all the argumentation of antiquity. 

We need not wonder then, if under this management truth 
was rarely found. What ſeems to be moré wonderful is, that, 
when it was found, its value was fo little underftood that it was 
as frequently facrificed to the empty vanity, as to the more folid in- 
terefis of the diſputer. For the jophifs, the fpeculative i inquirers 
after truth, made their wifdom (from whence they took their name) 
to confift in bringing truth to the fide of their reafoning; not 
their reafoning to the fide of truth. Herce it became the glory 
of their profeffion to demonſtrate for, or againft any opinion, in- 
differently : and they were never better pleafed than when that 
propofition (let it be what it would) was prefcribed to them for 
their ſubject, which their auditors had a mind fhould be the truth. 
The difficulties they frequently had to encounter, lun fupport bf 
fo extravagant a character, introduced into the anelent reafoning 
new modes of fallacies, a fet of metaphyfical quibbibs’s ; which being 
the invention of thefesopxisrs, or wife men, are fitted aly te to im- 
pofe on others as wife. 

But though fo much had been done to betray, to difcredit, and to 
eftrange us from truth ; yet common fenfe revolts agéinft every thing 
when it becomes, to a. certain degree, unnatural. This infolent abufe 
of reafon, now proceeding to an open mockéry of truth, brought the 
fobbifis into public contempt: and gave room to anôther fet of 
men, of a modefter denomination, to raiſe themſelves upon their mins. 


* Ubi vosd animis judicum vis afferenda eft, et ab ipfa veri contemplatione abdu- 
cenda mens, 11 PROPRIUM ORATORIS OPUS EST. Quint. l. vi. c. ii. 
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Thefe were the PHILOSOPHERS : and to thefe, it muſt be owned, 
the Gentile word owed all its real improvements in the art of rea- 
Toning, and advancement i in truth. But the defects of their con- 
ftitution, the errors of their principles, ‘and the folly of their con- 
duct, were fo great, that truth was kept i in that ſtate of inferiority, 
in which, we lay, it came to and was unhappily eſpouſed by the 
fathers, It would ill foit the confined nature of this difcourfe to 
explain theſe things at large: we can only hint at ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable of their errors. 

They foon ran into the two extremes, of ſc pticiſn and dogma- 
ſixing; of all other, the two diforders of the mind, moft hurtful 
to found reafon. Theſe maladies they contraéted of the ftock 
from which they fprung, the ſopbiſis: who, by their cuftom of dif- 
puting for and againſt every thing, brought every thing, in its turn, 
according to the temper of the recipients, to be firtnly embraced, 
or wantonly ſuſpected. For extremes often beget, and, when they 
have begot, always fupport one another. 

A fecond violation of right reafon was that principle, which they 
all held in common, that truth was ever to give place to utility, A 
principle which had the appearance of modefty, as feeming only 
to imply, what is too true, that we are lefs able to judge of 
caufes than effects; but, indeed, the natural iſſue of the inveteracy 
and abfurdity of popular Paganifm, and of its incorporation with 
the ftate. 

Another principle as univerſel, and no lefs injurious to the rights 
of reafon, was that the fundamental doctrines of each feé were 
to be held unqueftioned by its followers. For, in moft focieties, 
truth is but. the fecond care; the frf is to provide for themfelves : 
and as this can be done only by uniformity of opinions, and opi- 
nions will continue no longer uniform than while they remain unquef- 
tioned, an ipſe dixit was the rule of all, though the badge only of 
a fingle ſect. Thefe feveral defects in the conftitution of ancient 


philofopby had, in courſe of time, brought on others. The dog- 
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matifts, as was natural, grew enthufaflic; and the fceptics im- 
mral, The two worft diforders that can befall a ſearcher 
after truth; for her abode is neither in the clouds, nor on the 
dung-hill. 

Take then all thefe things together, and we fhall fée, they muſt 
be infuperable bars to any great improvement, in the fcience of 
moral reafoning. 

But to this it will be faid, that thofe two famous inftruments 
of truth, LoGic and MATHEMATICS, were, the one invented, 
and the other highly advanced, in thefe very ages. It is cer- 
tain they were. But if the plain truth may be told, the ufe 
of thefe boafted inſtruments goes no further than to affift us, 
the one in the FORM of rea/oning, the other in the METHOD of 
difcour fe. 

Ariftotle’s invention of the Categories was a furprizing effort of 
human wit. But, in practice, gic is more a trick than a ſcience, 
formed rather to amufe than to inſtruct. And, in fome fort, we 
may apply to the art of fyllogifm what a man of wit * has obferved 
of rbetoric, that it only tells us how to name thofe tools, which 
nature had before put into our hands, and habit taught the ufe of. 
However, all its real virtue confifts in the compendious detection of 
a fallacy. This is all the fervice it can do for truth. In the 
fervice of Chicane, indeed, it is a mere juggler’s knot, now faft, 
now loofe ; and the /ebools, where this legerdemain was exercifed 
in great perfection, are full of the ftories of its wonders. But its true 
value is now well known : and there is but little need to put it lower 
in the general eftimation. 

However, what /ogic hath loft of its credit, mathematics have 
gained. And geometry is now fuppofed to do wonders as well in 
the fyftem of man as of matter. It muft be owned, the real virtue 
it hath, it had acquired long fince: for, by what is left us of an- 
tiquity, we fee how elegantly it was then handled, and how 
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fublimely it was purfued. But the truth is, all its ufe, for the 
purpofe in queftion, befides what hath been already mentioned, 
feems to be only habituating the mind to think long and clofely : 
and it would be well if this advantage made amends for fome in- 
conveniencies, as infeparable from its ftudy. It may feem perhaps 
too much a paradox to fay, that long habit in this fcience incapa- 
citates the mind for reafoning at large, and efpecially in the fearch 
of moral truth. And yet, I believe, nothing is more certain. The 
object of geometry is demonftration ; its ſubject admits of it, and 
is almoft the only fubjeët that doth. In this ſcience, whatever is 
not demonſtration, goes for nothing; or is at leaſt below the 
fublime inquirer’s regard. Probability, through its almoft infinite 
degrees, from fimple doubt up to abfolute certainty, is the terra 
incognita of the geometer. And yet here it is that the great bufi- 
nefs of the human mind, the fearch and difcovery of all the im- 
portant truths which concern us as reafonable beings, is carried on. 
And here too it is that all its vigour is exerted: for to proportion 
the affent to the probability accompanying every varying degree of 
moral evidence requires the moft enlarged and fovereign exercife of 
reafon. But, as to excel in the ufe of any thing, the habit muft 
always be in proportion to the difficulty, it feems very unlikely 
that the geometer (long confined to the routine of demonftration, 
the eafieft exercife of reafon, where much lefs of the vigour than 
of the attention of mind is required to excel), fhould form a right 
judgement on fubjeéts, whofe truth or falſhood is to be rated on 
the degrees of moral evidence. I venture to call mathematics the 
eaſieſt exercife of reaſon, on the authority of Cicero, who obferves, 
that ſcarce any man ever fet bimfelf upon this fludy, who did net make 
what progres in it be pleafed*. But befides acquired inability, pre- 
judice renders the veteran mathematician ftill lets capable of judging 


* Quis ignorat, ii, qui mathcmatici vocantur, quanta in obſeuritate rerum, et quam 
recondita in arte et multiphci, ſubtilique verfentur ? quo tamen in genere ita multi per- 
fcéti homines exſtiterunt, ut nemo fere ſtuduiſſe ei ſcientiæ vehementius videatur, quin 
quod voluerit, confecutus tit. De Orat. l. i. f 
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of moral evidence. He who hath been fo long accuftomed to lay 
together and compare ideas, and hath reaped demonftration, the 
richeft fruit of ſpeculative truth, for his labour, regards all the 
lower degrees of evidence as in the train only of his mathematical 
principality : and he commonly ranks them in fo arbitrary a man- 
ner, that the ratio ultima matk:maticorum is become almoſt as great 
a libel upon common fenfe, as other fovereign decifions. I might 
appeal. for the truth of this, to thofe wonderful conclufions which 
geometers, when condefcending to write on hiftory, ethics, or theo- 
logy, have made from their premiffes. But the thing is notorious: 
and it is now no fecret that the oldeft mathematician in England is 
the worft reafoner in it. But I would not be miftaken, as under- 
valuing the many ufeful difcoveries made from time to time in 
moral matters by profeffed mathematicians. Nor will any one fo 
miftake me, who does not firft confound the genius and the geome- 
ter; and then conclude that what was the atchievement of his wit, 
was the product of his theorems. 

Yet ftill it muft be owned, that this difcipline habituates the 
mind to think cloſely; and may help us to a good method of com- 
pofition. In thofe moft unpromifing ages, when the forms of the 
{chools were as tedious and intricate, as the matter they treated 
was abfurd or trifling, it hath had force enough to break through 
the bondage of cuftom, and to clear away the thorns that then per- 
plexed and overgrew the paths of learning. Thomas Bradwardin, 
a mathematician, and archbifhop of Canterbury, in the fourteenth 
century, in his famous book De caufa Dei, hath treated his fubjeét, 
not as it was wont to be handled in the fchools, but in the better 
method of the geometers. And in another inftance, of more im- 
portance, he hath given the age he lived in an example to eman- 
cipate itfelf from the flavery of fafhion ; I mean, in his attempt (as 
by his freedom with the fathers it feems to be) of reducing their 
extravagant authority to more reafonable bounds. But yet, fo true 
is the foregoing obfervation, that though mathematics, in good 
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hands, could do this, it could do no more : all the opening it gave 
to truth could not fecure Bradwardin from the difhonour of becom- 
ing advocate for the moft abfurd opinion that ever was, the Anti. 
Pelagian doctrine of St. Auſtin; in which the good archbifhop 
was fo much in earneft, that he calls the defence of it, the caufe of 
God. 

To return. Such was the ftate and condition of the human 
underftanding in the ancient world, rather a mechanical than a 
moral or intelleétual cultivation of reafon, when CHRISTIANITY 
arofe; and on fuch principles as were beſt fitted to correct thofe 
errors and prejudices, which had fo long and fo fatally retarded the 
progrefs of truth. It would require a juft volume to treat this 
matter as it deferves. The nature of my work will not permit me 
to doit. I ſhall only give a fingle inftance, but an inftance of im- 
portance, namely, the ufe of thofe principles in difcoveñing the 
true end of man; and in directing him to the right mean of ate 
taining it. 

The knowledge of the One Gop, as the moral and immediate 
Governor of the Univerfe, directly leads us to the Supreme Good; 
and the doctrine of FAITH in Him, directly infpiring the Ii, of 
Yrutb, enables us to procure it. 

In Paganifm, the end was totally obfcured, by its having alway 
kept the true God, the fupreme good, out of fight, which there- 
fore muft be needs fought in vain ; and the true mean entirely loft, 
by the introduétion of a number of falfe ones. 

Theſe were amongft the great principles revealed by heaven for 
the advancement of moral knowledge : and in time they had their 
effect: though indeed fomewhat with the lateft. For it is not to 
be diſſembled, that here, as in moft other cafes in the moral world, 
the perverfity of man foon ran counter to God's good Providence; 
which had fo admirably fitted and difpofed things for a general 
reform. 

1 have faid the fathers were, at leaft, equal, if not fuperior, to 
thoie Gentile writers, their contemporaries, whom we moft affect 
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to admire: I fhall now explain the unhappy caufes (in which Reli- 
gioz and Rea/on ſuffered equally, as they always will fuffer together) 
why the fathers did not, in the exactneſs of their logic, and in the 
purity of their etbics, infinitely ſurpaſs them. 

The firft preachers of the Gofpel were the infpired meſſengers of 
the won d. They committed its dictates to writing; and with that 
purity and fplendor in which they drew them from the fountain of 
truth. 

Their immediate followers, whom we are wont to call the afo/- 
telic fathers, received at their hands the doctrine of life, in all the 
fimplicity of underfianding as well as heart. It cannot be faid that 
their writings do much honour to the rational fublimity of our holy 
religion: but then they have not hurt or violated-the integrity of 
facred truth. For falfe philofopby had not yet made havock of the 

faith. If, in their writings, we {ee but little of that manly elegance 

of reafon, which makes the writings of their infpired predeceflors 
fo truly admirable; and is fo ftriking a proof of the reality of that 
infpiration : yet ftill there is as little of thofe adulterate and poliuted 
ornaments, which their fucceflors brought from the brothels of 
Pagan philofophy, to ftain the fan@ity of religion. And let me 
add, that though the early proſpect of things may not be, in all 
reſpects, what we could with it; yet there is one circumftance, 
which does great credit to our holy faith: It is this, that as the 
integrity and dignity of its fimple and perfect nature refufed all 
fellowfhip with the adulterate arts of Grecian learning ; fo the ad- 
mirable difplay of divine wifdom in difpofing the parts, and con- 
ducting the courſe of the grand fyftem of redemption, was not to 
be toierably apprehended but by an improved and well-difciplined 
underftanding. Both thefe qualities fuited the nobility of its origi- 
nal. It could bear no communion with error; and was as little 
fitted to confort with ignorance. 

The men of /cience were not the firft who attended to the call 
of the Gofpel. It was not to be expected they fhould be the firft. 
Their ftation prefented many prejudices againft it. It was taught 
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by fimple unlettered men, whofe condition they held in contempt ; 
and it required that they, who had been till now the teachers of 
mankind, fhould become learners. The doétrines of the Gofpel 
had indeed this to recommend them, that they were rational; but 
the philofophers were already no ftrangers to thofe principles of 
natural religion which Chriftianity adopted, fuch as the unity of 
the Godhead, his moral government, and the effential difference 
between good and evil. The attfations to its truth were wonder- 
ful; but thefe, their principles of falfe philofophy enabled them to 
evade: fo that their paſſions and prejudices, for ſome time, fup- 
ported them in holding out againft all the conviction of gofpel- 
evidence. 

But it was.not thus with plainer men. They fubmitted to its 
force with lefs reluctance. Philofophy had fecreted from the 
prophane vulgar the high truths of natural law, which is taught 
to the initiated concerning the one true God and his worfhip. When 
the Gofpel openly proclaimed thefe truths, with others of the like 
repofe and comfort to the human mind, thefe prophane vulgar 
eagerly embraced it. And as Grecian wifdom could not keep them 
from believing what was thus revealed; fo neither did that wiſdom, 
falfely fo called, tempt them to viciate it, after they had embraced 
it. They were apt, indeed, to run into the oppofite extreme, and, 
reflecting of how little uſe philofophy had ever been to the body 
of mankind, and how violently it now oppofed the new religion, 
which had the body of mankind for its object, they became much 
difpofed to avoid or neglect all prophane literature, without dif- 
tinction. They faw, in the power of miracles, a more efficacious 
way of propagating the faith : and they thought they faw, in St. 
Paul's cenfure of the Grecian wifdom, the condemnation of all 
human literature, in general. St. Paul had himfelf abftained from 
their meretricious eloquence, and had cautioned pofterity againft 
their magical philofophy. The frf, left it ſhould occafion a fut- 
picion that the faith had made its way rather by the arts of human 
fpeech, than by the power of the fpirit : The latter, becaufe he 
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faw it was fatally framed to infe& religion; and had fome expe- 
rience, and more divine foreknowledge, that it would fpeedily 
do fo. 

Indeed the time was at hand. For the conviétive evidence and 
rapid progrefs of the Gofpel had fo fhaken and difconcerted learn- 
ed pride, that the next age faw a torrent of believers pour into the 
church, from the fchools of their rhetors, the colleges of their 
philofophers, and the cloifters of their priefts The fincerity of 
thefe illuftrious converts in embracing a religion which did not 
hold out, fo much as in diftant proſpect, any advantages of the 
temporal kind, cannot be fairly brought in queſtion. Their difcre- 
tion, their prudence, were the things moft wanted. For that paf- 
fion of new converts, zeal, which is then leaſt under the direction 
of knowledge when zeal moft needs it, hindered them from making 
their advantages of the principles of revelation ; fo admirably fitted, 
as we have fhewn, to improve human nature on that fide where its 
perfection lies, I mean, in the high attainments of moral fcience. 
For, inftead of reafoning from truths clearly revealed, and fo, from 
things known, to advance, by due degrees, in the method of the 
mathematicians, to the difcovery of truths unknown, They traveft- 
ed obfcure uncertainties, nay, manifeft errors, into truth; and 
fought in philofophy and logic analogies and quibbles to fupport 
them. 

Their two great objects, as became them, were to increafe the 
number of believers; and to defend the faith againft infidels and 
hereticks. , 

Amongft the means they employed for the fpeedy converfion 
of the world, one was to bring Chriftianity as near to the genius 
of the Gentile religion, and of the Greek philofopby, as could be 
done without giving offence to themfelves or their brethren. They 
thought it but prudent to avail themfelves of the prejudices of 
Paganifm ; and perhaps they themfelves were not free from all 
remains of thofe prejudices. The Jewith law, ill underftood, fa- 


tisfied them in the propriety of thefe means. They faw there, 
com- 
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compliances made by God himfelf to the prejudices and fuperfti- 
tions of the times. But this was all they faw : They did not re- 
fie& that a local worthip, inftituted for peculiar and temporary 
ends, was to be conducted on maxims different from what was re- 
quired in an univerfal religion, ereéted on the general principles of 
fpirit and truth. They did not refleét that one mean was to be 
purfued when the end was to keep a chofen family from the con- 
tagion of idol worſhip; and another when an idolatrous world was 
to be invited to the profeffion of SAVING FAITH. 


It is very obfervable, that, while the fathers were thus difhon- 
ouring Chriftianity by giving it the fafhionable air of Paganifm, the 
pbiloſopbers, on their fide, were as buſy in reforming and purifying 
their ſyſtems on the model of the great truths of Revelation *. And, 
what is yet more ftrange, this mutual approach ftill kept them at 
an irreconciled diftance. For the advances on both fides were made 
for no other end than that each might the better keep their qwn 
ground; the philofophers, by conciliating the reaſon; the fathers, 
by indulging the paffions; into which various conduct they were 
alike betrayed by the condition of our common nature, unable either 
to bear pure and fimple truth, or grofs and ungifguifed error. 

There were two things in Paganifm, which, as they excited and 
kept up that amufing exercife of the mind, admiration, did, more 
ftrongly than any elfe, hold the people attached to idolatry ; and 
thefe were MYSTERIOUS RITES and HIDDEN DOCTRINES. 

One would have thought it hard to find an equivalent for thefe 
in fo fimple and perfect a religion as the Chriftian ; yet the figura- 
tive expreffions uſed in the inftitution of the Lord's ſupper, and the 
frequent mention of myfteries throughout the New Teftament 
(though it be of myfteries which the genius of the gofpel had re- 
veaied and explained, not of myfteries which it invented and kept 
hidden), gave occafion to accommodators to ancient prejudices to 


+ See The Divine Legation, 
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{peak of the 4% ſupper as a myfterious rite, to which they ventured 
to apply all the terms in ufe at the celebration of the Pagan myfte- 
ries; and to fpeak of REDEMPTION as of one of thofe hidden doc- 
trines, which the fanatic Platoniſis of that time boafted they had 
in truft, for the purification and advancement of human nature. 


This will account for a circumftance that never fails of giving 
fcandal to the readers of Church-hiftory : which is, that the prin- 
ciples and doétrines of the ancient Heretics were infinitely more 
mocking and abfurd than thoſe of any modern ſectaries. The reafon 
(we ſee) is, that the ancient Hereties formed their tenets on the 
principles of Pagan philofopby ; while the modern ſectaries form 
theirs on the books of ſacred Scripture. And though the one was 
on philofophy reformed and purified, and the other is on the Bible 
perverted and mifunderftood, yet the difference in favour of the latter 
becomes immenfe. 

This myfterious genius of Paganifm, together with.its popular 
abfurdities, naturally produced a method of teaching, which always 
pleafes the imagination in proportion as it difgufts the judgement, 
that is to fay, the ufe of allegory. A practice, excellently fitted to 
cover the early follies of vulgar Gentilifm, and to ornament the 
late knaveries of the pbilgſophic: but very abhorrent of the genius 
of Chriftianity, where every doctrine was rational, and therefore 
every rite fhould have been plain and open. Yet as allegory was 
become the general vehicle of inftruétion, and that which particu- 
larly diftinguifhed the ſchool of Plato; the Faruers, who leaned 
moft towards that fect, thought fit to go into that fafhionable mode. 
They allegorized every thing; and their fuccefs was fuch as might 
be expected from fo abfurd an accommodation. Here again they 
were mifled in their ignorance of the nature of the Jewith law: a 
law full of allegories, and figurative reprefentations. And with 
great propriety fo, as that religion was dependent on, and prepa- 
ratory to the Go/pel: which, being its end and completion, required 


to have fome fhadow of itfelf delineated in the fteps which led to it. 
But 
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But this, which fhews the ufe of allegories to be reafonable in the 
Old Teflament, ſhews the folly of expecting them in the New. For 
when the fubftance was advanced, and placed in full light, the 
fhadow was of courfe to be caft behind. Yet, by the moft unac- 
countable perverfity, the very reafon which the apoftle gives for 
the neceſſity of interpreting the sw figuratively, that the letter 
hilleth, bat the fpirit giveth life, was made the authority for ufing 
the Gofpel in the fame manner. 

We have faid, that the fchool to which the Faruers chiefly 
inclined, was the Academy. There is a paſſage in St. Auſtin, 
which fhews to what excefs the authority of Plato was carried. In 
his Confeſſions, he returns thanks to God for having made the books 
of Plato an inftrument of redeeming him from the errors of Mani- 
cheifin. His partialities for that philoſopher muft have ſtrangely 
blinded him; for, humanly fpeaking, nothing could have more 
contributed to keep him a Manichean than the doétrines of Plato, 
who held two coeternal principles, Gad and matter, and that the 
latter was the caufe of evil. This fondnefs for the academy arofe 
partly from its being the philofophy in vogue, and partly becaufe 
(in confequence of that) feveral of the fathers came from that 
ſchool into the church; but chiefly becaufe they had entertained 
greater hopes of bringing over the Platonifts to the faith, which, as 
Plato was in the higheft credit, would be deemed a victory over 
philofophy in general. What they feemed to ground their hopes 
upon was the fceptical difpofition of the academy as in its firft infti- 
tution. The earlier Platonifts profeſſed to feek truth; and were 
not afhamed to own they could not find it. It was therefore ima- 
gined they would gladly receive it, in doétrines fo rationally de- 
duced, and fo clearly revealed. But in this they were deceived : 
for uncertainty is not the fate and condition of the ſceptic's know» 
ledge, but the principle and the genius of it, and it was departing 
from the fundamental laws of their profeflion to acknowledge any 
thing certain. As for the enthuſiaſtic part of this fe&, which was 
now daily getting ground, the magic, to which they were fo madly 
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given, kept them confined within its circle. ‘This, and fome manifeft 
mifchiefs, which even the warmeft of the fathers could not but 
perceive, made them ever and anon, when in ill humour with a 
heretic, to execrate the fchools of Plato, Ariſtule, Pythagoras, 
&c. and denounce each of them, in their turns, to be the great 
nurferies of error: as Tertullian did of the chief of them, who 
calls Plato the common cook and feafoner of here} *. But, falfely 
fuppoting that the evil arofe from this or that particular ſect, 
when it had its root in the conftitution of them all, they went 
on exclaiming againſt their particular doctrines, and theologizing 
and reafoning on their general principles. We fay the fathers 
would fometimes call the Greek philofophy the nurfery of herefy. 
Nothing is more true. And yet all the difference between the 
orthodox and the heretics, as far as concerned their application 
of philofophy to religion, was only from lefs to more. The or- 
thodox employed it to explain articles of faith; and the heretics to 
invent them. | 

Thus much for a tafte of the didaétic theology of the fathers, 
Their polemic favoured as ftrongly of the fame impure mixture. 
For, the form of argument, and force of confutation, came from 
the fame fhops : from the teaching rdetors, they learnt the art of 
reafoning by fimilitudes and analogies; from the talking orators, that 
capital argument, called, ad hominem; and from the wrangling 
philofopbers of the academy, the addrefs of ufing any fort of prin- 
c'ples, to fupport their own opinions, or confute their adverfa- 
ries. The three laſting bars to the difcovery and advancement of 
truth. 

But matters ftill grew from bad to worfe ; till one black cloud 
of blind credulity had over-fpread the Weftern world: this foon 
brought on a fpiritual dominion, which took advantage of the con- 
fuſions occaſioned by the continued inroads of fierce barbarians, to 
firike its roots deep and wide into the fat and lumpith foil of 


* Omnium Hereticorum condimeatarium. 
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Gothic ignorance. For as a temporal tyranny fupports itfelf by 
corrupt manners, fo a /piritual eftablifheth it’s ufurpation by cor- 
rupt doëtrines. And, as in large empires ſubject to the temporal, 
the luxury of vice runs into delicacies; fo, in thoſe fubjeét to the 
fpiritual, the abfurdity of doétrines hides itfelf in ſubtilties. Hence 
the original of the scHooLMEN’s art; as we find it completed in 
the PERIPATETIC code of fums and ſentencer. And this was in the 
order of things: that what the fanatic vifions of the platonic phi- 
lofophy had brought into the faith, the frigid ſubtilties of the Arif 
tptelian fhould fupport *. And it is obfervable, that the ufe the 
Schoolmen made of their difputatious genius, was juft the fame the 
Sopbifis had made before them. For triumphant dulnefs commonly 
grows wanton in the exercife of imputed wit +. And the Sie and 
Non of Peter Abelard was now as famous as heretofore the weo- 
cdx of Gorgias. 

At length truth fhot its ray into this chaos of difordered reaſon: 
but it came not direétly from its fource; but from the ferment of 
fuch paſſions as error and corruption are apt to raife amongſt thofe 
who govern in, and benefit by, that ftate of confufion. For when 
a reform happen to arife from within, it cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have its birth in a love of truth; hardly, in the knowledge of it. 
Generally, ſome corrupt paſſion gratifies itfelf by decrying the 
grofler errors, fupported by, and fupporting, thofe it hates. The 


* It is remarkable, that the Mabemeten Arabs, by the afliftance of the fame philo- 
fophy, invented the fame kind of /chelafic theology : and, as with fuperior refinement, 
in proportion to the fubtiler wits of that people; fo, with better judgment: for that 
which obfcures reafon, will always be a cover for abfurdity. 

+ It was held difgraceful when the /udrile Doctor was fo preſſed by his opponent as 
to have no other way of extricating himfelf than by quoting Scripture (an expedient, 
in his ideas, like that of introducing the God in the Machine, which bungling poets were 
wont to have recourfe to). M. Menage tells us he found the following entry in the re- 
gifter of the faculty at Paris Solida die fexta Julii ab Aurora ad veſperam fuit dif- 
% putatum, et quidem tam sUBTILITEZ, at ae verbum quidem de tota friptura ſuerit 
** allog a. 
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machine thus fet a-going, truth hath fair play: the is now in turn 
to procure friends, and to attach them to her fervice. This was 
the cafe in the revolution we are about to fpeak of; and is the 
cafe of religious reformations in general. For if, in the ftate of 
fuch eftablifhed error, Providence was to wait till a love of truth 
had fet men upon fhaking off their bondage, its difpenfations could 
never provide that timely aid, which we now find they always do 
to diftrefled humanity. For when the corruption hath fpread fo 
wide, as to make truth, if by chance fhe could be found, an indif- 
ferent object ; what is there left, to enable men to break their fetters, 
but the clafhing interefts of the corruption itielf? And it is 
knowing as little of the religious, as of the moral courfe of 
God's providence, to upbraid thofe, who have profited of this 
blefling, with the dafene/s of the inftruments that procured it *. 

However, the love of truth came afterwards in aid of thofe, 
whom St. Paul himfelf did not think fit to difcourage, fuch as 
preach Chrift even of envy and firife, to carry on the work of re- 
formation. For though the grofmefs of the corruptions did not 
ftraitway make them ſaſpected ; yet, being tyrannically impoſed, 
they foon became bated; and that hatred brought on the enquiry ; 
which never ceafed but with their detection. And then, thofe, 
whoſe honefty and courage emboldened them to make a ſeceſſion 
from an Anti-Chriftian Church, found no way of ftanding in theie 
new-recovered liberty, but by fupplying their want of power with 
a fuperior fhare of knowledge. 

To this every thing contributed. They were led, even by the 
fpirit of oppofition, to the fountain of truth, the Scriptures ; from 
which they had been fo long and violently excluded. And the 
Scriptures, as we obferved, had, amongft their other advantages, 


* 45 Si on veut réduire les caufes des progres de la réforme à des principes fim- 
‘ples, on verra, qu'en Allemagne ce fut l'Ouvrage de l'Interêét, en Angleterre 
‘celui de l'Amour; et en France celui de la Nouveauté, ou peut-être d’une 
„ Chanfon.” Voiez, Memoirs gour fervir à l'Hifloire de Brandebourg de main de Maitre, 
P. 29e 
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this peculiar virtue, to direct and enlarge the mind; by providing 
it with fuch objects as were beft fuited for its contemplation ; and 
prefenting them in fuch lights as moft readily promoted its improve- 
ment by them. Such too was the gracious diſpoſition of Heaven, 
that, at the very time thefe fervants of truth were breaking open 
the recovered treafury of holy writ, the largeft fource of human 
learning was ready to pour in upon them. For a powerful 
nation of fierce enthufiafts, the enemies of the Chriftian name, had 
juſt driven Grecian literature from its native feats, and forced it 
to take refuge in the North Weft of Europe. 

How admirable are the ways of Providence ! and how illuftrious 
was this difpenfation ! It directed the independent, the various, and 
the contrary revolutions of Zefe rimes, to rectify the mifchiefs oc- 
cafioned by the paff: whereby that very learning, which, in the 
firft ages, had been perverted to corrupt Chriftianity, was now em- 
ployed to purity and reftore it: that very philofophy, which had 
been adopted to invent and explain articles of faith, was now ftu- 
died only to inftru& us in the hiftory of the human mind, and 
to aſſiſt us in developing its faculties, and regulating its opera- 
tions: and thoſe very ſyſtems which had ſupported the whole 
body of ſcbool divinity, now afforded the principles proper to over- 
turn it. 

But in the courſe of this reform, it was not enough that the bad 
logic, on. which the fchool-determinations refled, ſhould be reduced 
to its juſt value. The ſervice of truth required the invention of a 
better. A better was invented: and the ſuperiority that followed 
from its uſe was immediately felt: So that our adverſaries were 
ſoon reduced to avail themſelves of the ſame advantages. Thus 
the true fcience of humanity opened and enlarged itfelf: It ſpread 
and penetrated through every quarter; till it arrived at that 
diftinguifhed height in which we place the true glory of thefe 
later ages. 

The advantage of the modern over ancient times, in the ſuc- 
cefsful purſuit of moral fcience, is now generally acknowledged. 

Vol. IV. Aaa Aud 
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And the impartial reader, who hath attended to thefe brief reflec- 
tions, will, we prefume, find no other caufe, to which it can be 
fo reafonably afcribed, as to the genius and the coꝝſtitution of the 
Chriftian religion; whofe doéfrines reveal the great principles of 
moral truth; and whofe diſcipline eftablifhes a miniſtry confecrated 
to its fupport and fervice. 

It is true, indeed, the concurrence of feveral crofs accidents had: 
for many ages deprived the world of thefe advantages: They had 
defeated the natural virtue and efficacy of the doctrines; and ren- 
dered the difcipline vain and ufelefs. For thefe two parts of the 
Chriftian fyftem cannot a& but in conjunétion : feparate them, and 
its doctrines will abound in enthufiafms, and its difcipline, in ſuper- 
Jiitions. But now, fince the cold and heavy incumbrance of human 
inventions hath been removed out of the Lord's vineyard, the minif- 
ters of religion have been enabled to produce that fruit which, from 
the beginning, they were enabled to cultivate and mature. So 
that greater improvements were made, during the laft two hundred 
years, in the fcience of humanity, than in all the preceding ages 
put together. 


Nor let any one, from what he may have feen not very confor- 
mable to thefe ideas, ſuſpect the truth of this reprefentation. It 
was never pretended that theſe advantages prevailed equally or con- 
ftantly in all places, to which the influence of their caufes had. 
reached. As time would improve them in fome, fo it would impair 
them in others. All nature is in a conftant flux, and every modifi- 
cation of it, however circumftanced, when confidered locally, muft 
have its period; and fuch as are moft valuable, have, very often, 
the quickeft. Of the advantages fpoken of above, THE CHURCH OF 
ExGLAND had made the beft ufe: and the (fem of man, that is, of 
ethics and theology, had received there almoft as many improve- 
ments, as‘the Alem of nature, amongſt the fame people, hath done 
fince. It would have received more but for the evil influence which. 
the corrupt and miftaken politics of thoſe times have had upon it. For 
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politics have ever had great effects on fcience. And this is natural. 
What is ftrange in the ftory is, that thefe ftudies gradually decay 
under an improved Conftitution. Inſomuch that there is now 
neither force enough in the public genius to emulate their fore- 
fathers; nor fenfe enough to underftand the ufe of their difcoveries. 
It would be an invidious tafk to enquire into the caufes of this de- 
generacy. It is fufficient, for our humiliation, that we feel the 
effects. Not that we muſt ſuppoſe, there was nothing to difhonour 
the happier times which went before: there were too many: but 
then the mifchiefs were well repaired by the abundance of the fur- 
rounding bleffings. This church, like a fair and vigorous tree, 
once teemed with the richeft and nobleft burthen. And though, 
together with its beft fruits, it pufhed out fome hurtful fuckers, 
receding every way from the mother plant; crooked and mifhapen, 
if you will, and obfcuring and eclipfing the beauty of its ftem ; yet 
{till there was fomething in their height and verdure which befpoke 
the generofity of the ftock they rofe from. She is now feen under 
all the marks of a total decay: her top fcorched and blafted, her 
chief branches bare and barren, and nothing remaining of that 
comelinefs which once invited the whole continent to her ſhade. 
The chief fign of life the now gives is the exfuding from her fickly 
trunk a number of deformed fungus's; which call themfelves of her, 
becaufe they ftick upon her furface, and fuck out the little remains 
of her fap and {pirits. 

To conclude: my more immediate concern in thefe obfervations 
was to juſtify the FATHERS from the injurious contempt under 
which they now lye. But, in the courfe of this apology, I have 
endeavoured to ferve a greater purpofe ; which was, to vindicate 
our holy Religion from its fuppofed impotency and incapacity to 
direct and enlarge the reafoning faculties, in the difcovery and ad- 
vancement of moral truth. 

So far then as to the genius and literary talents of the Fathers: 
their moral character is a diftin& queſtion; and would well bear, 
and does deferve a full examination. But I have already gone beyond 
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my limits, However, this I may venture to fay, that the men moft 
prejudiced againft them, though they talk, will never be able to 
prove, that the Fathers had an immoral intention to deceive. If 
there be any learned man who thinks otherwife, I would advife 
him, before he attempts to profecute this charge againft them, to 
weigh well the force of the following remark, though made on 
fomewhat a different occaſion. Whenever” (fays the fine author 
of the Spirit of Laws) * one obferves, in any age or government, 
the feveral bodies in a community intent on augmenting their own 
+ authority, and vigilant to procure certain advantages to themſelves 
‘ exclufive of each other's pretenfions, we fhould run a very great 
“ chance of being deceived if we regarded thefe attempts as a cer- 
“ tain mark of their corruptions. By an unhappinefs infeparable 
from the condition of humanity, moderation is a rare virtue in 
‘ men of fuperior talents. And as it is always more eafy to puth 
* on force in the direction in which it moves, than to ftop or divert 
‘6 its moment; perhaps, in the clafs of fuperior geniufes, you will 
4 fooner find men extremely virtuous, than extremely prudent *.” 


e Lorfque dans un fiécle, ou dans un gouvernement, on voit les divers corps de l'etat 
chercher à augmenter leur autorité, & à prendre les uns fur les autres de certains avan- 
tages, on fe tromperoit fouvent, f l'on regardoit leurs entreprifes, comme une marque 
certaine de leur corruption. Par un malheur attaché à la condition humaine, les 
Grands-hommes modérés font rares; & comme il eft toûjours plus aifé de fuivre fa 
force que de l'arrêter, peut-être dans la claffe des gens fuperieurs, eft-il plus facile de 
trouver des gens extremement vertueux, que les hommes extremement fagen L Eſprit 
des Lon, V. II. p. 334. Svo edit. 
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N refle&ing on the ftate of this new controverfy, concerning 

MiraAcLes, two things feemed to be wanting, though very ufe- 
ful to oppofe to the infinuations of licentious readers, who are com- 
monly more forward to come to a conclufion than the difputants 
themfelves ; the one was, to fhew that all the miracles recorded in 
church-biflory are not forgeries or delufions: The other, that the 
evidence of moft of them doth at ftand on the fame foot of credit 
with the miracles recorded in Gofpel-bifory. For moft theological 
debates amongft churchmen, notwithftanding the fervice they do 
to truth, occafion this fenfible mifchief to the people, that the ene- 
mies of religion fpread abroad their own confequences from them, 
as the confequences of the doctrines advanced, how contrary foever 
to the exprefs reafonings and declarations of the parties con- 


cerned, 
To 
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To obviate therefore the abuses arifing from the management 
of the preſent queſtion, I have taken upon me to défend A MIRACLE 
OF THE FOURTH CENTURY; and to enquire into the nature of that 
evidence, which will demand the affent of every reafonabie man toa 
miraculous fact, 

The firft part of this plan is profecuted in the following fheets : 
The fecond will afford a fubje& for another diſcourſe. 

My chief purpofe here is to prove the miraculous interpofition of 
Providence, in defeating the attempt of JuLtan to rebuild the 
TEMPLE or JERUSALEM. 

As my defign in writing is in behalf of our common Chriftianity, 
and not to fupport or to difcredit the particular doctrines of this or 
that church or age; I have taken for my fubjeét a miracle worked 
by the immediate hand of God, and not through the agency of his 
fervants. 

So that, whether the power of miracles as exercifed by the apof- 
tles, and their firft followers, ceafed with them, or was conveyed 
to their fucceflors of the next age, is a queftion that doth not at ali 
affect the prefent ſubject: for, God's fhortening the hands of his 
fervants doth not imply that he fhortened his own. 


CHAP. I 


WE EN God, in his mercy, had decreed to reftore mankind 
to the ftate of immortality forfeited by Adam, he faw fit, 
in order to preferve the.memory of himfelf amidft a world running 
headlong into idolatry, to fele& a fingle family, which, advanced 
into a nation, might, in the interim, become the repofitory of his 
holy name. To this purpofe he took the feed of Abraham, in re- 
ward of the virtues of their forefathers, and, in due time, brought 
them, by leaders chofen from amongft themfelves, to the land he 
had appointed for them. 
In 
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In compliance with the religious notions of thofe times, he con- 
defcended, when he communicated himfelf as the Maker and Gover- 
nor of the Univerſe, to adopt them for his peculiar people, under 
the idea of their tutelar Deity, or the God of Abraham, Ifaac, and 
Jacob. And, the better to fecure the great end of their feparation, 
affumed likewiſe the title and office of their King, or Civil 
Governor. 

Hence their Religion came under the idea of a Law; and was fo 
confidered and denominated. And their Law was, in the ftriéteft 
fenfe, Religion, as having all the fanétions of a divine command. 

In a word, thofe two great rules of human conduét, which are, 
elfewhere, kept fo diftin& by their different originals, and different 
adininiftrations, were, here, by the famenefs in both, fpecifically 
loft in a perfect incorporation. And the whole ceconomy (as every 
thing in this difpenfation was relative to the Jews as a body) went 
under the common name of Law. 

From this account of the Jewifh conftitution, it follows, That 
Religion, which, elfewhere, hath only particulars for its ſubjects, 
had, Here, the nation or community: And what, elfewhere, as far 
as concerns the divine origin of religion, is only a private matter, 
was, Here, a pablic : For the Deity being both their tutelary God 
and civil Governor, the proper object of his care, in each capacity, 
was the collective body: and, whether we conſider the obfervance 
due to him under the idea of Law or Religion, it was {till’the body 
which was the proper fubje& of it. Not but that religion had there 
a private part, or particulars for its fubjeét: But then it was that 
religion we call natural; founded in what reafon difcovers of the 
relation between the Creator and the creature; an aid, which reve- 
lation is fo far from rejecting, that we find it conſtitutes the ground 
of every extraordinary difpenfation vouchfafed by God to mankind. 
For, be that cometh to God (i. e. by revelation] muy} believe that be 
is, and that be is a rewarder of them that diligently feek bim *. 


* Heb, xi. 6, F 
rom 
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From this account of the Hebrew Government, one natural con- 
ſequence arifeth, That the principal rites of their religion and lau 
were to be performed and celebrated in fome determined place. 
This, the object and ſubject of their ceremonial feemed equally to 
require. For, the ideas of tutelary God and King implied a local 
relidence : and a national act, created by the relations arifing from 
thefe things, required a fixed and certain place for its celebration : 
and both together feemed to mark out the capital of the country for 
that purpofe. 

This conſequent practice, which the nature and reafon of things 
fo evidently point out, the inftitutes of the Hebrew conſtitution ex- 
prefsly order and enjoin. During the early and unfettled times of 
the Jewith ftate, the facrifices, prefcribed by their ritual, were di- 
rected to be offered up before the door of an ambulatory tabernacle : 
but when they had gained the eftablifhment decreed for them, and 
a magnificent temple was erected for religious worfhip, then all 
their facrifices were to be offered at Jerufalem only. 

Now, facrifices conftituting the fubftance of their national wor- 
fhip, their religion could not be faid to fubfift longer than the con- 
tinuance of that celebration. But facrifices could be performed only 
in one appointed temple: fo that when this was finally deftroyed, 
according to the predictions of the prophets, the inftitution itfelf 
became aboliſhed. 


Nor was any thing more confonant to the nature of this religion, 
than the affigning fuch a celebration of its rites. The temple would 
exift while they remained a people, and continued fovereign : and 
when they ceafed to be fuch, they would indeed lofe their temple, 
but then they had no further ufe for it; becauſe the rites there 
celebrated were relative to them, only asa civil policied nation. 


Thefe confequences are all fo neceflarily connected, and were fo 
clearly underftood, that when Jefus informs the woman of Samaria 


of the approaching abolition of the law of Moſes, he expreſſes him- 
felf 
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{elf by this circumftance, that men fhould no longer worfbip at ihe 
temple of Ferufalem *. 

As on the other hand, when the falfe witnefles againft Stephen 
depofed that they heard him fay, that fus of Nazareth would de- 
Stroy the holy place, the Temple, they drew their own inference 
from it, that he would change the law and cufloms which Mofes bad 
delivered them +. : 

If, from the nature of this religion, we go on to confider its end, 
we fhall find, in it, all the marks of a religion, preparatory and 
introduétory to another more complete and perfect; of which it 
contains the rudiments, and prefents the fhadow. Such as the 
confining its fundamental doctrine, the worſhip of the true God, 
within the limits of one fmall country. Such again, as its multi- 
farious and enigmatic ritual; of which no reafonable account can 
be had, but that part was inftituted to oppofe the reigning fuper- 
ftitions, in order to preferve the ſeparation; and part to prefigure, 
by types or fymbols, the effential circumftances of fome future dif- 
penfation. And part again by the admirable contrivance of divine 
Wifdom. Both oppofed the reigning fuperftitions, and prefigured the 
future difpenfation. 

But Chriftianity, which eftablifhed its pretenfions by the power 
of miracles and the purity of doctrine, doth in fact ſupport thefe 
conclufions, by reprefenting Judaifm as only the rudiments and 
fhadow of its own more complete ceconomy. 

This being premifed, we fay, that the more perfect difpenfation 
could not take place till the lefs perfect, which prefigured it, and 
prepared its way, was fet afide and abolifhed. 

But now, if the mere voluntary adherence to a religion, or 
men’s calling themfelves of it, were enough to prevent its aboli- 
* tion, the perverfenefs and obftinacy of our nature are fuch, that 

* John iv. ar. 

+ Ace vi. 13, 14. And in this the falſhood of their teftimony ſeemed to confit. 
For Stephen could never have fpoken fo crudely of the deſtruction of the Lew, when 
his Mafter had faid, he was not come to defircy the Law, but to fulfil it, Matt. v. 17. 

Vor. IV. Bbb they 
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they might, and, in fact, would lie in the way, and obſtruct the 
purpofes of Providence. 

Therefore has the great Difpofer of all things fo divinely confti- 
tuted this preparatory religion, as to put it out of the power of 
human perverfity even to delay or retard its deftined abolition ; by 
fo conftituting the natures, and difpofing the order of his difpen- 
fations, that thofe eſſential rites, which made the Jewifh religion 
to be what it was, fhould of neceſſity require a fixed local celebration, 
which it was not poffible to perform longer than while the Jewith 
people continued a nation, and in poſſeſſion of the fovereignty of 
Paleftine. St. Chryfoftom has an elegant obfervation to this pur- 
pofe: “ From the neceffity (fays he) of a local worfhip, God co- 
“6 vertly withdrew the Jews from the rage of ritual obfervances. 
“ For as a Phyſician, by breaking the cup, prevents his patient 
from indulging his appetite in a hurtful draught ; fo God with- 
«6 held them from their facrifices, by deftroying the city itfelf, and 
# making the place inacceffible to all of them “. 

It may not be improper, in this place, to take notice of an ob- 
jeétion, though indeed it be already obviated. It is, “that the 
facrificing at Jerufalem being a mere ceremony, we can hardly con- 
ceive how the want of it fhould annihilate the whole fyftem ofa 
religious inftitution. The objection goes upon ideas foreign to the 
ſubject. The effence of the Jewith religion was ceremonial, Hence 
it is, that there is no word in the Hebrew language that fignifies 
what we mean by ceremonies: nor, if what we have delivered, con- 
cerning the nature and genius of the Jewifh religion, be true, could 
there be any fuch. The fame is obfervable in the Greek language. 
And the reafon is the fame. It hath been fhewn elfewhere +, that 
this nature was common both to the Jewifh and Greek religions ; 
rational indeed, in the former; but altogether abfurd in the other. 


a the rară tò réver A, AaWarbiles abris aréyel, TH wap vd Ei ype Hag e 
Èr à laleds d tis dH Yuxgowerias rés dfforer, vd ouè a parle, dre x à Orbs 108, dvd 
zeta tie wider n, & eoira; air cb wani, Flomil. VI. adver£ Jud. 
+ Divine Legation, 
Yet 
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Yet it will be faid, the Romans had a word to exprefs ceremonies. 
It is true, they had. And the reafon of their having it will thew 
why the Jews and Greeks had it not. Their lawgiver, Numa, in- 
ſtituted a kind of fyftem of natural religion for their national ufe ; 
which, time and craft foon corrupted with grofs idolatries, So that 
as fuperftitions accumulated, they would be under a neceſſity of 
inventing a word to fignify that fpecific mode of worfhip, through 
which fuch fuperftitions were conveyed. 

Thus Judaifm being of neceſſity to ceaſe on the eftablifhment of 
Chriftianity, we fee for what reafon it was predicted, that when 
Sbilob came, the ſceptre fhould depart from Judah. Admirable are 
the ways of Providence! and {fo will they be always found, when- 
ever we happen upon the clue, that leads us to the right opening. 


If then, from the nature of things, it doth appear, that the 
TEMPLE WORSHIP muft fall with the rife of that which is in /pirit 
and in truth; and that the abolition of the Mofaic law is effential 
to the eftablifhment of the Gofpel; we cannot but conclude, 
that a matter of this importance (fo illuftrious a proof of the rela- 
tion and dependance between thefe two religions!) muft be pre- 
diéted, both by the prophets of the o/d, and the Founder of the neu 
difpenfation. 

They both, indeed, have done it. And fully to comprehend the 
force and juft value of their expreffions was the end for which we 
have here deduced things from their original, and given this gene- 
ral view of the courfe and order of God's moral ceconomy ; on 
which, the fenfe of the prophecies relating to it muft needs be de- 
termined : and without which, the feveral predictions of the de- 
ſtruction of the temple, exprefled in general terms, would be fub- 
je& to cavil, as in themſelves implying only a total, and not a final 
fubverfion. Whereas now, from the nature of the difpenfations, 
we underftand that a deftruction, thus foretold, neceffarily implied 
a final one. 


Bbb 2 The 
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The prophet Ifaiah, predicting, as ufual, the triumphs of the 

Gofpel under the terms of a temporal deliverance of the Jews from 
their hoftile neighbours, delivers himfelf in the following words : 
4 And in this mountain [via. of Zion] fhall the Lord of Hofts 
make unto all pecple a feaſt of fat things, a feaft of wines on the 
“lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees well re- 
“ fined, And he will deftroy in this mountain the face of the cover- 
‘6 ing caf over all people, and the veil that is ſpread over all nations. 
s He will /waliow up death in victory v. And to thew, that fome 
great event in a remote and future age was the principal object of 
his prophecy, he introduces it with this fong of triumph: O Lord, 
thou art my God, I will exalt thee, I will praife thy name; for 
* thou haft done wonderful things; thy counfels of old are faithful- 
“ nefs and truth ; i. e. What thou haft originally decreed, thou 
wilt, in the latter ages, bring to pafs. Therefore having, in the 
fixth verſe, enigmatically defcribed that falvation which fhould arife 
from mount Zion; in the uenth, he more openly intimates the 
abolition of the Temple-worthip, by the figure of deftroying that 
veil, which, at the crucifixion of the Lord of life, the evangelift 
informs us, was rent in twain from the top to the bottom; called by 
the prophet, from the confined nature of the Jewifh religion, the 
veil that hid truth from the nations. In this fenfe St. Paul appears 
to have underftood the prophecy ; for he applies the concluding 
words to the laft triumph of Chrift over death . 

Conformably to thefe ideas, Jefus fays to the woman of Samaria, 
Believe me, the hour cometh, when ye fhall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerufalem, worfhip the Father.—But the 
*¢ hour cometh, and now is, when the true worfhippers ſhall wor- 
s fhip the Father in fpirit and in truth §.” And to fecure the 
honour of this great event, Providence had decreed that the city 
and temple of Jerufalem fhould be deftroyed ; of which the angel 


œ Chap. xxv. ver. 6, 7, 8 + Iſai. xxv, 1. 
À 3 Cor. xv. 54. § John iv. 21, 22, 23. 
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informs Daniel in the following words : And after threefcore and 
44 two weeks fhall Meffiah be cut off, but not for himfelf; and the 
“ people of the prince that fhall come fhall deftroy the city and the 
te fanttuary; and the end thereof fhall be with a flood, and unto 
‘6 the end of the war defolations are determined. And he fhall con- 
‘ firm the covenant with many for one week: and in the midſt of 
‘6 the week he fhall caufe the facrifice and oblation to ceafe, and 
** for the overfpreading of abominations, he thall make it deflate, 
** even until the conſummation, and that determined fhall be poured 
‘ upon the defolate *.” In which we fee a plain and circumftan- 
tial defcription of the overthrow of the city and temple by the 
Romans under Titus. Jeſus foretels the then approaching event in 
the following manner: And when Jefus was come near, he 
“beheld the city, and wept over it, ſaying The days fhall come 
„upon thee, that thine enemies fhall caft a trench about thee, and 
% compafs thee round, and keep thee in on every fide, and fhall 
66 lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee ; 
‘s and they fhall not leave in thee one ftone upon another +.” Two 
other evangelifts t inform us, ‘that Jeſus went out, and departed 
« from the zemple; and his difciples came to him for to fhew him 
* the buildings of the temple. And Jefus faid unto them, See ye 
46 not all thefe things? Verily, I fay unto you, there fhall not bs 
66 left here one ſtone upon another, that thall not be thrown down.” 
And when the difciples privately asked him when thefe things foould 
be, he anſwered, When ye fhall fee the abomination of defolation Polen 
of by Daniel the prophet, flanding in the boly place; referring to the 
prophecy quoted above. Hitherto we fee a total deftruétion inde- 
finitely predicted. The following paſſage of St. Luke’s Gofpel 
marks the fixed duration of it. And Jerufalem (ſays Jefus) fhall 
“ be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles 
“be fulfilled §.” But, of the period here meant, commentators 


Dan. ix. 26, 27. + Luke xix, 41. 43, 44. 
1 Matt. xxiv. 1, 2. 15. Mark xiii. 2, 2. 14. § Luke xxi, 24. 
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differ: Some, as Hammond, ſuppoſe it reaches no lower than till 
the empire became Chriftian: others, as Dr. S. Clarke, that it ex- 
tends to the future converfion of the Jews. 


Amidft this uncertainty, arifing from the general expreffions of 
thefe prophecies confidered alone, the only way of coming to the 
truth, i. e. to know whether they mean a final deſtruction, or, if 
not, what fort of reftoration ; and when it is to ſucceed; the only 
way, I fay, is to recur to what hath been diſcourſed above, cou- 
cerning the nature of the Two DISPENSATIONS: In which we have 
thewn, that Cérifianity and the Temple-worfbip cannot ſubſiſt toge- 
ther: and fo muft conclude, that thefe prophecies foretel not only 
the zotal, but the final deſtruction of the Jewifh temple. 


And now, What are we to conclude from all this, to the cafe in 
hand ?—It is evident, a repugnancy in the co-exiftence of Judaifm 
and Chriftianity, would require God’s interpofition to prevent the 
reſtoration of the temple : it is as evident, that a prophecy of its final 
deſtruction would do the fame. Either of theſe facts therefore being 
fufficient to eftablifh our point, fo much difcourfe had not been em- 
ployed on doth, had they ftood independent of one another. But 
the prophecies being fo delivered, as to be of themfelves ambiguous, 
there was a neceſſity of calling-in the nature of God's difpentations, 
to explain their preciſe meaning; which propheſies would, then, 
reciprocally ſupport what we infer from the different genius of tlie 
two religions. 

If it be asked (as there is now no fecret in the counfels of God 
but what audacious man will ask the reaſon of) « Why the final de. 
ſtruction of the temple was ſo doubtfully delivered, that there was 
need of our having recourſe to the nature and genius of the two 
difpenfations, to comprehend the full meaning of the prophecy ;” 
Tanfwer, in general, that it feems very irreverent, when God hath 
clearly made known his will to us, to cavil with his wifdom, for 
not doing it in that way which to us may feem the moft direét and 
fimple. But, in this cafe it happens, that we fee great ends obtain- 

ed, 
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ed, by the very way he hath been pleafed to uſe. For by obliging 
us to have recourfe to the nature of his diſpenſationt, in order to 
afcertain the full meaning of his prophecies, he hath put us under 
the neceffity of having always in view a circumftance of great mo- 
ment, which we might otherwife be apt to forget; a circumftance 
which impreſſeth on us the ftrongeft ideas of the divine wiſdom. 
Had the abolition of Judaifm, on the eftablifhment of Chriftianity, 
been only expedient, and not neceffary, as even in that café we may 
be aſſured it had been in God's countel never to fuffer the temple to 
be rebuilt, fo we may well believe that the revelation of this coun- 
fel by prophecy had been in the exprefs terms of a final deftruc- 
tion; becaufe, from the expediency only of an abolition, general 
terms could never lead us to conclude the prediéted deftruétion to be 
final. But now as the abolition was necefary, that alone would 
fuffice to fix the precife meaning of general terms. And as the ufe 
of general terms would oblige us to have recourfe to thofe circum- 
ftances on which the neceſſity was founded, and the conftant view 
of thofe circumſtances is highly ufeful for religious purpofes, there- 
fore were general terms very wifely employed. 

It may perhaps be further objected, * That the reafons here 
given for the neceſſity of abolifhing Judaiſm, on the coming of 
Chridianity, reach no farther than to a virtual abolition : whereas 
it is an actual abolition only that can ferve our purpofe.” 

To this I reply, That the abolition of a preparatory religion, on 
the appearance of that which was to follow, is not a matter of every 
day’s experience. ‘There is but this one inftance in the world, and 
never will be another. Let us diveft ourfelves, therefore, of all 
thofe common notions we form from analogies, and we fhall fee 
that reafon leads us to expect an alua’ abolition. Indeed, accord- 
ing to our ideas of the general nature of religion, an aéfual aboli- 
tion could not be certainly had, without a force upon free-will ; 
hence, in fuch cafes, a virtual abolition is all we are to expect; 
and, from a confideration of the general nature of retigion, we are 
mifled into this objection. But the religion in queftion was of a 

peculiar 
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peculiar kind. ‘The ¢fential part of it was a local worfkip. This 
might be acfuully aboliſhed without any force upon the will. When 
therefore an abolition was foretold, and the necefity of it feen, muſt 
we not conclude fuch a one to be meant? On the whole, a vir- 
tual abolition of circumciſion, purification, diſtinction of meats, &c. 
which regarded particulars directly, and the body, only obliquely, 
was all that could be expected: but the nature of things feems to 
require an actual abolition of what concerned only the body as fuch ; 
which was the temple-werfbip. To thefe many other reaſons might be 
added, fuch as the apparent neceffity of fhewing, that this nation 
was no longer God's peculiar ; which could hardly be done while 
they were in poſſeſſion of a worfhip, that was the charaéteriftic 
mark of God's peculiarity: and ſuch as the transferring the king- 
fhip of the Jews from God to Cbriſt: which would not appear to be 
done while the temple-worfhip, the fpecific a& of allegiance, was 
in being. There are various confiderations befides of equal weight. 
But we may feem perhaps to have already exceeded the proportion 
that the parts of this difcourfe fhould bear to one another. 

And yet I am tempted to make one obfervation more, which, I 
hope, the importance of the fubje& will excufe. 

The prophecy of Jefus, concerning the approaching deftruétion 
of Jerufalem by Titus, is conceived in fuch high and {welling 
terms, that not only the modern interpreters, but the ancient like- 
wife, have fuppofed that our Lord interweaves into it a DIRECT 
prediction of his fecond coming to judgement *. Hence arofe a 
current opinion of thofe times, that the confummation of all things 
was at hand; which hath afforded a handle to an infidel objection 
in theſe, inſinuating that Jefus, in order ro keep his followers at- 
tached to his fervice, and patient under fufferings, flattered them 
with the near approach of thofe rewards which compleated all their 
views and expeëlations. To which, the defenders of religion have 
oppofed this aufwer, That the diſtinction of fhort and long, in the 


# See Divine Legation, . 
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duration of time, is loft in eternity; and, with the Almighty, a 
thoufand years are but as yęſterday, &c. 

But the principle both go upon is falfe; and if what hath been 
faid be duly weighed, it will appear, that the parts of this prophefy 
which mark a ſpeedy advent do not reſpect God's fecond coming to 
judgement, but his frf; in the abolition of the Jewifh policy, and 
the ESTABLISHMENT of the Chriftian : that kingdom of Chrif, which 
commenced on the total ceafing of the theocracy. For as God's reign 
over the Jews entirely ended with the abolition of the semple-fervice, 
fo the reign of Chrif, in fpirit and in truth, had then its firft be- 
ginning. 

This was the true ESTABLISHMENT of Chriftianity, not that 
effected by the donations or converfions of Conflantine. Till the Jewith 
Law was abolifhed, over which the Father preſided as King, the 
reign of the Son could not take place; becaufe the ſovereiguty 
of Chrif over mankind, was that very ſovereignty of God over the 
Jews, transferred, and more largely extended. 

This therefore being one of the moft important æras in the ceco- 
nomy of grace; and the moſt awful revolution in all God's reli- 
gious difpenfations; we fee the elegance and propriety of the terms 
in queftion, to denote fo great an event, together with the defruc- 
tion of Ferufalem, by which it was effected: for in the old prophe- 
tic language“ the change and fall of principalities and powers, 
whether /piritual or civil, are fignified by the fhaking heaven and 
earth; the darkening the fun and moon, and the falling of the ftars; 
as the rife and eſtabliſhment of new ones are by proceſſions in the 
clouds of heaven, by the found of trumpets, and the affembling 
together of hofts and congregations +. 

Thus much, therefore, being premiſed, we enter directly on 
our ſubject; it being now feen, that the truth of Chriftianity muft 
ſtand or fall with the ruin or the reſtoration of the temple at Je- 


* See The Divine Legation, vol II. 
+ Matt. chap, xxiv, 
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rufalem ; for if that temple fhould be rebuilt for the purpofe of 
Jewifh worfhip, Chriftianity could not ſupport its pretenſions; nor 
the Prophets, nor Jefus, the truth of their predictions. 


CHAP. IL 


HERE was a time when the powers of this world were all 

oppofed to the progreſs of the ge/pe/; and as they continued 
thus oppofed for fome ages, it would have been a miracle, as rare 
as moft of thofe by which it was fupported, if, amongft the various 
attempts to fupprefs and difcredit it, there had not been a project 
formed to give the lie to thofe prophecies which denounced lafting 
ruin and defolation to the Fewih Temple. 

The firft attempt upon Chriftianity was fuch as was moft natural 
to this power, the ſuppreſſing it by brutal force: and the ſubjection 
of the whole civilized world to the defpotic will of one blind per- 
fecutor, gave that force its utmoft moment. The violence of its 
effort was TEN times repeated; and as often, by the blood of the 
martyrs, viétorioufly repelled. 

Though this may be juftly reckoned amongft the marks of its 
divinity, yet it muſt be owned, that brutal force was not the moſt 
artful or dangerous way of procuring the ruin even of what they 
thought it, a mere human contrivance. The utmoft which force 
can do (and that it often fails in) is to ftop the progrefs of a pro- 
feſſion: while the fame advantages of power, employed towards a 
rational conviction of its falfehood, proceed more fatally to its fub- 
verfion. But this method of attack required a comprehenfive 
knowledge of human nature, and of the doctrines to be ſuppreſſed. 

Few of the perfecuting emperors had either. M. Antoninus had 
the one; Julian only, who clofed the fcene, had both. Till his 
time, the fole engine was fimple force. Antonine himfelf ufed no 
other. And yet his knowledge of men might have fhewn him the 
folly of fo unmanly a proceeding. But then he knew no more of 

Chrif- 
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Chriftianity than the moft ignorant of his courtiers. Philofophy, 
which fhould have led him to enquire into a religion that all were 
running eagerly to embrace, was the very thing that reftrained his 
curiofity. For Stoical pride (of which ſect he was) would confefs 
no need of the knowledge of falfehood to perfect its followers in 
truth: It defpifed the oblique genius of the Academy, which made 
all truth to depend on the knowledge and deteétion of falfehood. 

Julian was the firft who got enough acquainted with the Gofpel to 
apply fuch arms againft it as muft have ended in its ruin, had it 
been nothing more than what he affected to think it, a human in- 
vention. And here we fhall be forced to confefs, that Providence 
feems to have raifed up this extraordinary man on fet purpofe to do 
the laft honours to the Religion of Jefus; to thew the world what 
human power, with all its advantages united, was able to oppofe to 
its eftablifhment. For we find in this emperor all the great quali- 
ties that a projector could conceive, or an adverfary would require, 
to fecure fuccefs to fo daring an oppoſition. He was eloquent and 
liberal; artful, infinuating, and indefatigable; which, joined to a 
fevere temperance, an affected love of juftice, and a courage fuperior 
to all trials, firft gained him the affections, and, foon after, the 
peaceable poffeffion of the whole empire. 

He was bred up in the Chriftian religion from his infancy : and 
was obliged to profeſs it (or at leaft to diſguiſe his paffion * for 
Paganifm) to the time he aſſumed the purple. His averfion to his 
uncle Conftantine, and his coufin Conftantius, for the cruelties 
exercifed on his family, had prejudiced him againft the Chriftian 
religion: and his attachment to fome Platonic fophifts, who had 
been employed in his education, gave him as violent a bias towards 
Paganifm. He was ambitious; and Paganifm, in fome of its 
Théurgic rites, had flattered and encouraged his views of the dia- 
dem: He was vain, which made him afpire to the glory of re eftab- 


A rudimentis pueritiæ primis inclinatior erat erga numinum cultum, paullatimque 
‘adulefcens deſiderio rei flagrabat. Am. Marc. I. xxii. c. 5. 
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lifhing the ancient rites: he was extremely knowing, and fond 
of Grecian literature; the very foul of which, in his opinion *, 
was the old Theology : But above all, notwithftanding-a confider- 
able mixture of enthufiafm +, his fuperftition was exceſſive, aud 
what nothing but the blood of hecafombs could appeate. 

With thete difpofitions he came to the empire; and, confe- 
quently, with a determined purpofe of fubverting the Chriftian, 
and reftoring the Pagan worfhip. His predeceffors had left him the 
repeated experience of the inefficacy of downright force. The vir- 
tue of the firft Chriftians then rendered this effort fruitlefs; the 
numbers of the prefent would have now made it dangerous. He found 
it neceſſary therefore to change his ground: his knowledge of 
human nature furnithed him with arms ; and his knowledge of the 
faith he had abandoned, enabled him to direct thofe arms to moft 
advantage. 

He began with re-eftablifhing Paganifm by law 1, and granting 
a full liberty of confcince to the Chriftians. On this principle, he 
reftored thofe to their civil rights, of what party foever, who had 
been banifhed on account of religion; and even affected to reconcile, 
to a mutual forbearance, the various ſects of Chriftianity. Vet not- 
withftanding, his own hiftorian affures us, he put on this mafk of 
moderation and equity, for no other purpofe than to inflame the 
diffentions in the church $. And his fubfequent conduct fully juf- 
tifies the hiftorian’s obfervation. 

He then fined and banifhed |} fuch of the more popular clergy as 
had abufed their power, either in exciting the people to burn and 


Vid. Ep. Jul, xlii. 

1 O ( leds] à bv c pueia matos AHν.Libaniĩ Or. de ulc. Juliani nece. 

$ Planis abſolutiſque decretis aperiri templa, arifque hoftias admoveri ad deorum fta- 
tuit cultum, Am. Mar. I. xxii. c. 5. 

§ Utque difpofitoram roboraret eſſectum, diſſidentes Chriftianorum antiftites cum 
plebe diſciſſa in palatium intromiffos monebat, ut, civilibus difcordiis confopitis, quif- 
que, nullo vetante, religioni fuz ferviret intrepidus. Quod agehat ideo obſtinate, ut 
diffenfiones, augente licentia, non timeret unanimantem poftea plebem, Idem ib. 

& Nazian, Orat. i. cont. Jul. 
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deftroy pagan temples, or to commit violence on an oppofite fect. 
And it cannot be denied but that their turbulent and infolent man- 
ners deferved all the feverity of his juftice, 

He proceeded to revoke and take away thofe immunities, ho- 
nours, and revenues v, which his uncle and coufin had granted to 
the clergy. Neither was his pretence for this altogether unrea- 
fonable. He judged the grants to be exorbitant; and befides, as 
they were attendant on a national religion, when the ¢fablifbment 
came to be transferred from Chriftianity to Paganifm, he concluded 
they muſt follow the religion of the ſtate. But there was one im- 
munity he took away, which no good policy, even under an eſtab- 
liſhment, fhould have granted them; which was an exemption + 
from the civil tribunals. 

The Apoftate went ftill further; he difqualified the Chriftian 
laity for bearing office in the ftate: and even this, the fecurity of 
the eftablithed religion may often require. 

But his moft illiberal treatment of the Chriftians, was his for- 
bidding the profeffors, who were of that religion, to teach Humanity 
and the fciences, in the public ſchools. His more immediate de- 
fign, in this, was to hinder the youth from taking impreffions to 
the difadvantage of Paganifm: His remoter view, to deprive Chrif- 


tianity of the ſupport of human literature +. 
Not 


© Kamguds pôles, Saz ür S Tiute Y 13 eclegieis winds Krad [Kral Val.) 
Soz. I. v. c. 5. 

+ Toit Buasvinginss awdas, Soz. I. v. e. 5. 

t This edi& is to be found amangſt the works of Julian; and goes uncer the name 
of his xliid epiſile. It forbids the Chriftian Profeffors to teach human literature. But 
becaufe the ancients, fuch as Gregory Naz. Socrates, Sozomene, Theodoret, and 
Rufinus, exprefsly fay, that he forbad Chriftians to karn it; fome modern critics have 
embarrafled themfelves in according this imaginary difference. Baronius and Valeſius, 
who could not find it was forbidden, by this ediét, to lars, concluded there was no 
fuch prohibition, Tillemont and Fleuri will not allow the fathers to be miftaken; and 
therefore imagine there was another edi&, which extended the prohibition to the cafe- 
in queſtion. Tillemont fuppofes this the more readiiy, becauſe he tl inks the xliid 
letter is indefinite and obscure. It appears to me v. ry clear and preciſe; and it feems 

frange 
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Not content with this, he endeavoured even to deftroy what 
was already written in defence of Chriftianity. With this view he 
wrote to Ecdicius the governor of Egypt, and to Porphyry the 
treafurer-general, to collect up, and fend to him the library * of 
George bifhop of Alexandria, who for his cruelty and tyranny had 
becu torn in pieces by the people. 


ftrange none of theſe critics faw, that, as this prohibition is circumftanced in the edict, 
the not being allowed to dare was the neceffary confequence of being forbid to seach. 
For the Profeflors are not only diſallowed to explain Pagan authors to Pagan auditories, 
but to Chriftian likewife ; as appears from the following words, Bur if they [the Chrif- 
tian profeſſort] bink chefe authors give a falfe and unworthy account of the tremendous majefiy 
of the immortals, let them go and explain Matthew and Luke in the churches of the Galileans, 
ab & aig hs virus N- enwraracdas, Bal. cle sis vag vin Tai’ lucracine, 
ere Marda% m Aura,. But why was this faid, if they were at liberty to teach the 
Chriſtian youth the fciences? If they were not, Where could they go for inftruétion 
but to the ſchools of the Pagan Profeffors? Hither, indeed, they are invited by the 
edict itfelf. Tee of the [Chriftian] youth (fays Julian) whe are defrous of frequenting 
{the fchools of the Pagan profeffors] are by ne means to be excluded. o fu. sûr vin eig, 
du dra t. This was kind; but would by no means be accepted. Here the bait was 
half off the hook; and difcovered, that to draw them thither was one end of the edi& : 
which he imagined would neceflarily reduce things to this ſtate, either to difpofe the 
Galileans, during their youth, in favour of Paganifm; or to difable them, in their adult 
age, to defend Chriſtianity. So that it appears, from hence, his forbidding Chriſtian 
profeflors to explaie Pagan writers to any audience whatfoever, fully amounted to . 
prohibition of karsiag them. The Fathers, we fee, did not ſeruple directly to affirm it. 
And that they believed it, appears from their finding no other way of avoiding the di · 
lemma of corruption, or igasrance, than by compofing Epic poems, tragedies, and other 
elaffic compofitions upon a Chriftian plan, and on fubjects taken from facred ftory. This 
£ircumftance (had Baronius and Valetius attended to it) was alone fufficient to thew 
them, that the Fathers have told us no more than what they faw and felt, when they 
faid, that Julian forbad them to Jara human literature, as well as to teach it. Let me 
add, that nothing but this interpretation of his ediét can accouat for the fevere cenfure 
which his own hiſtorian, Ammianus Marcelliaus, pales upon it, in the following words; 
‘6 illud autem erat ioclemens, obrucndum perenni filentio, quod arcebat docere magiſtros 
t rhetoricos et grammaticos, ritus Chriftani cultores,” Lib, xxii. c. 10. 


Ep. ix. and xxxvi—-aoars pir yig ty Pihérpa way’ air, AAS À flopa, N & 
ay Tis The durer Ta Ni ddacearlas, & GU, pir hal wah. Ep. ix. 
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Nay, to fuch a length did his averfion to the name of Curist 
carry him, as to decree, by a public ediét, that his followers fhould 
be no longer called Chriftians, but Gaſileans v. Not but there 
might be a mixture of policy in it too, as knowing the efficacy 
of a nick-name to render a profeiſion ridiculous. However, it is 
more than probable, ſuperſtition had its ſhare in this unprincely 
edict. The fanatic Platonitts, to whom Jalian had entirely given 
himſelf up, were much beſotted with the myſterious power of 
names. Theſe having been ſtruck with the wonders performed 
by the name of Cbeiſt, and finding fo many difficulties oppoſe 
themfelves to their mafter’s exterminating {cheme, might well 
fancy there was a certain charm in the word Chriſtian, which ren- 
dered the religion, fo denominated, invincible. And this feems to 
be the ground Gregory Nez. went upon (if he had any) for faying, 
that the reafon of this extraordinary law might be, that Julian 
trembled at the name of Chrif, juſt as the Demons did, who 
fuffered torments as often as they heard it pronounced +. 

A man fo tranfported by a train of the moft ungoverned paf- 
fions, we may well fuppofe, would ftop at no means, how low 
aud vile ſoever, to carry on his project. His letters afford us an 
inftance of one fo difhonourable, that no teftimony but his own 
could make it credible. Titus, bifhop of Boftra, and his clergy, 
in an addrefs prefented to Julian, acquaint him with their care 
in keeping the flock committed to them (then equal in number 
to the Pagans) in due obedience to the laws. The return Julian 
makes for this act of duty, is to acquaint the people of Boſtra, that 
their biſhop was become their delator ; that he had reprefented 
them as prone to fedition, and even capable of the laft exceſſes. 


rene Olli g pasas ts © Rivas naher. Greg. Naz. Orat, ii. com. 
Jul. 
t S gulim; ye the Nahe rig Sg“, Gate of dent · à da vors EC ip” Tro, 
Supa var d tied ru, ö f. Orat, iiie 
Kal of Adr Jaipong peirloct its r. g id Ng d, Y cd d sip nalas M rares 
Nit à ti B, ce tare kirap, Orat, i. 
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but that he and his clergy kept them in order. For this crime 
therefore, which he calls the taking to himfelf the merit of the 
people’s good behaviour, he advifes them to expel the bifhop from 
their city *. 

After this, no inftance of bafenefs or injuftice will be thought 
ſtrange. On pretence that the Arian church of Edeſſa was too 
rich, and had not ufed the Valentinians with temper, he feized 
on every thing belonging to it, and divided the plunder amongſt his 
foldiers. And, to add the bitternefs of contumely to his injuſ- 
tice, he told them he did it to eafe them of their burthens, that 
they might proceed more lightly, and with lefs impediment in their 
journey to Heaven +. | 

But Socrates, the hiftorian, tells us, that he impoféd a tax or 
tribute, proportioned to every man’s circumftances, on all who 
would not facrifice t. This was perfecution in form: and yet he 
did not ftop here, but proceeded to ftill greater extremities. 

Though he did not perfecute to death by laws, that being directly 
contrary to his ediéts of toleration, which he had with fo much 
oftentation and frequency repeated; yet he connived at the fury of 
the people, and the brutality of the governors of provinces; who, 
during his ſhort reign, brought many martyrs to the ftake. For 
he put fuch into governments, whofe inhumanity and blind zeal 
for their country-fuperftitions were moft diftinguifhed. And when 
the fuffering churches prefented their complaints to him, he dif- 
miffed them with cruel ſcoffs; telling them §, their religion di- 


Ep. li, Berga. It is remarkable, that the author of the Characteriftics, in his 
"third volume of Mife. Ref. hath given us a tranflation of this letter, for a pettera, as he 
tells us, of the bumour and genius, of the principle and fentiments, of this virtuous, gallant, 
gencrout, and mild Emperor, p. 87, & feq. thed. It is true, his tranflation drops the 
affair of Titus, their bifhop. So that nothing hinders his reader from concluding 
but that the Emperor might indeed be as gallant and generous as he is pleafed to repre- 
fent him. 

+ Ep. xliii. Ez. + Hitt. Eccl. I. iii. c. 13. 

6 Greg. Naz. i. Orat, cont. Jul. Socrat. Eccl. Hift, I. iji. e. 14. 

rected. 
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rected them to ſuffer without murmuring. So that we have little 
reafon to doubt what the ancients * fay of his declared intention 
(had he returned victorious from the Perfian war) to fubject 
the whole Chriſtian world to the honefter perſecution of fire and 
{word +. 

Thefe were the efforts of the Emperor Julian to overturn Chrif- 
tianity. However he took care to avoid the abfurdity of our mo- 
dern apoftates, who are for abolifhing the faith in which, like him, 
they have been bred, without fubftituting any other religion in 
its ftead. Julian's attempts to deftroy Chriftianity did not precede, 
but went hand in hand with his projects to fupport and reform 
Paganifin. 

He wrote and he preached in perfon, in defence of Gentile fuper- 
ftition : and has himfelf acquainted us with the ill fuccefs of 
his miniftry 1. Of his controverfial writings, his anfwerer Cyril 
hath given us a large fpecimen ; by which we fee he was equally 
intent to recommend Paganifm and to difcredit Revelation. 

His reformation of Gentile fuperftition turned upon thefe points, 
1. To hide the abfurdity of its traditions by moral and philofophic 


Greg. Naz, ii. Orat. contr. Jul. Ruff. Eccl. Hift, I. i. c. 36. How well all this 
agrees with what the author of the Characteriſties fays of Julian, in the following 
words, I leave the admirers of that noble writer to determine: [Julian] was a great 
refirainer of perfecution, and would allow of nothing farther than a refumption chureb laud 
and publick febeols ; without any attempt on the goods er perfons, even of thefe whe branded 
the flate religion, and made a merit} of affronting” the ‘public cue. Vol. I. p. 25, 4th 
edit. : 

+ What his creature and confident Libanius tells us, as part of his panegyric, makes 
this account of the Chriftian writers very credible. He fays that Julian took up 
arms againft Conflantius, to reftore the Pagan religion : Otros à cet var popin dit: rod- 
Bus pis Tug rd dk. iver, Fran N &, lends mg: eur. De Uleiſ. Juliani ‘nec. 

À — de var Bijfuas ivepoéuer—Auxixône & di ra Burg ez) Junbias, SAS ths A 
isiw pir Swath. irie Jà adro% ŝniyo car, Fre et S wed rc ipar Adyar ixu 
u iyis DdCorle & Greg effet dc. Hag tie ails x dle. Fp. xxvii. Asay 
opri. 
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allegories*. Theſe he found provided to his hands, principally, by 
philofophers of his own fect, the Platonifts. Who, not without 
the affiftance of the other ſects of Theifts, had, ever fince the ap- 
pearance of Chriftianity, been refining the theology of Paganifin, 
to oppoſe it to that of Revelation; under pretence, that their new- 
invented allegories were the ancient /pirit of the letter, which the 
firft poetical divines had conveyed down, in this invelope, to 
pofterity. A noble defign! of which fome letters, lately pub- 
lithed, concerning mythology, will give the reader a very tolerable 
idea. 

2. He then attempted to correct the morals of the Pagan prieft- 
hood, and regulate their manners on the practice of the firft Chrif- 
tians. In his epiftle to Arfacius, he not only requires of them a 
perfonal behaviour void of offence; but that they reform their 
houfhold on the fame principle: He direéts that they who attend 
at the altar fhould abftain from the theatre, the tavern, and the 
exercife of all ignoble profeffions: that in their private character 
they be meek and humble; but that, in the acts and offices 
of religion, they aſſume a character conformable to the majefty 
of the immortal Gods, whofe minifters they are. But above 
all he recommends to them the virtues of charity and benevo- 
lence +. | 

With regard to difcipline and religious policy, Nazianzene and 
Sozomene tell us, he had planned an eftablifhment for readers in 
divinity ; for the order and parts of the divine offices ; for a regular 
and formal fervice, with days and hours of worfhip; that he 
had decreed to found hofpitals for the poor, monafteries for the 
devout, and to prefcribe and enjoin initiatory and expiatory rites, 
with a courfe of inftruétion for converts, and of penance for 
offenders; and in all things to imitate the church difcipline of that 
time . | 

See his difcourfe compofed in honour of the Mother F the Gods. 

+ Ep. xlix. ‘Apcanip degree Tareas, Eragmentum Orationis Epiftolzve.. 

Greg. Naz. i. Orat. cont, Jul, Sozom.l, v. e. 16, 
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UT the indifference and corruptions of Paganifm, joined to 
B the inflexibility and perfeverance of the Chriftians, kept his 
project from advancing with that fpeed which his malice as well as 
zeal demanded. So that, impatient of delay, he ftruck out a new 
and daring project to alter the whole face of things at once. With 
this view he planned the famous ſcheme of rebuilding the Tem- 
PLE OF JERUSALEM. Its final deftruction had been foretold 
both by Jefus and the Prophets: and it was, as he imagined, 
referved for this favorite of the Gods*, to give the lye to their 
predictions. 

He had before (in purfuance of his general fcheme of oppofing 
Revelation to itfelf, by ſetting one fect againft another) written 
to the body or community of the Jews+, in which he affured 
them of his protection; his concern for their former ill ufage; 
and his fixed purpofe to fcreen them from future oppreffion, that 
they might be at liberty, and in a difpofition to redouble their 


® His confident, Libanius, compliments him on his clofe communion with the Gods, 
and on the familiar intercourfe with which they honoured him. This he fpeaks of as 
a peculiar favour, as indeed it was, both to dear and fee them.—Kai pére où tag lathes 
ivensas fegt da (Hb Sumpds, 9 fe col Core Sete isiku arcas Legat. ad 
Julian, This was doubtlefs at an initiation ; for Libanius informs us, in another place 
quoted above, that Julian had been joined in communion with Demons in all the 
myfleries. Of one of thefe initiations, Gregory, in his firt oration againſt Julian, tells 
a remarkable ſtory ; that as he defcended into the initiating cave, he was terrified with 
the vifions that paffed before him [fee the account of the myferies in the Div. Leg. ]. 
which, on his making the fign of the crofs, fled and difappeared. I think this 
not incredible; for the fign of the crofs was then the common fecurity againt all 
fudden and unufual terrors; and whatever the Demons did, the priefts certainly did 
not like it. How they turned this farce to their advantage, ia the prefent cafe, may 

be feen in Gregory. 
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vows for the profperity of his reign. And concluded with a pro- 
mife, that, if he came back victorious from the Perfian war, he 
would rebuild Jerufalem, reftore them to their poffeffions, live with 
them in the holy city, and join with them in their worfhip of the 
great God of the univerfe *. 

So that, after this, a propoſal of beginning with the Temple, 
we may well think, would be eagerly embraced by them. Till this 
was rebuilt, their religion, as we have feen, was in a ftate of inani- 
tion ; facrifices, which were eflential to it, being forbidden to be 
offered in any other place. Hence the Jews had attempted, more 
than once, to reftore it, in defiance of the power to which they 
were fubje& ; firft, in the reign of Adrian, and afterwards, under 
that of Conftantine +: but reafons of ftate defeated the former 
attempt; and reafons of religion, the latter. Adrian regarded 
and punithed it as a rebellion ; Conftantine, as an impiety. They 
were now invited, as good ſubjecis and faithful wor/bippers of the true 
God, to fecond the Emperor’s defign in reftoring them to their city 
and religion. 

But here if any one fhould afk, how it appears that Julian had 
the purpofe we accufe him of? we fhall refer him to the whole 
plan of Julian’s conduct for an anfwer. For men’s purpoſes are beſt 
declared by their actions. He had formed a defign to ruin Chrif- 
tianity. He had played off the round of his machines to no purpofe; 
and was got, by due degrees, to this; the only battery that was left 
untried. He had ſtrove in vain to weaken its influence; he would 
now, as his laft effort, attack its pretenſſons: and his knowledge of 
the two religions enabled him to chufe his ground to advantage. 
This is the utmoft evidence the cafe will afford. For fure no man 
can be fo abfurd to imagine, that Julian (fuppofing this to be his 

© Kaivas vd BG is) sù Aire, aabswig wgoagducle, Sag ED wont ones, Tre 
naya Tès v lied ee Mr, ree ie wordy ird irie wag’ Y ihi du 
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farben. Ep. xxv. 
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intention) would proclaim his purpofe by edi&, or, what was the 
fame thing, would tell it at court, till he had ſeen the iſſue of the 
event: though had that proved fortunate, we cannot doubt but 
the Imperial Sophift would have defcanted on his triumph over the 
Galilæan, in all the forms of the chancery, and in all the modes 
of the fchools. But as his project was fo effectually difgraced, it 
would be {till more abſurd to expect, that either he, or any of his 
band of fophifts, fhould be forward to divulge the fecret to the 
world. Indeed, their fhynefs in mentioning the djfafler at Ferufa- 
lem, when their ſubject requires it, and the affected difguife they 
throw over it, when they cannot avoid it, are, to me, the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of fome confcious guilt, or fevere mortification. 

But the Chriftians of that time faw no caufe to defer accufing 
Julian of this furpafe, till he himfelf fhould think fit to confefs 
it; and, therefore, with one voice, they proclaim it, and charge 
it on him without fcruple or hefitation. And the church was too 
attentive to his motions to be the dupe of his profeffions, in any 
thing that concerned religion. The RUINED TEMPLE was the 
trophy of Chrift’s victory over his enemies ; fo that a projeét to 
reftore it, could not but give them the alarm. They collected, 
as we do now (but with far better opportunities of to doing), what 
was Julian’s real purpofe, from his general character, and his par- 
ticular behaviour towards them. Nor is it unlikely but they might 
get further intelligence from fomething dropt by his confidents, 
the Sophiils, a people vain and talkative, and at no time renown- 
ed for fecrecy. 

Thus much is certain, that the Chriftian writers are unanimous 
in what they fay of Julian’s motive: and feem to be fo well af- 
fured of its not being brought in queftion, that they generally con- 
tent themfelves with calling it indefinitely, a pernicious projeë, 
agſtructive of Chriftianity . But Sozomene goes further, and aſſures 

us, 
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us, that not only Julian, but all the Gentiles, who affifted in it, 
pufhed it forward upon that very motive; and for the fake of that, 
fufpended their averfion to the Jewith nation . For an averfion 
they always had, and that, no fmall one, if we may credit the beft 
Pagan writers themfelves. 

However this is not to be forgotten, that let Julian's motive 
be what it would, as the fuccefsful execution of his defign mutt 
have impeached the veracity of the prophecies, there was a necefi‘y 
for fome interpofition to defeat it. 

But, befides the principal purpofe of utterly difcrediting the 
Chriftian name, there were other auxiliary motives to pufh Julian 
on to a fpeedy execution. He liked the Jews for their bloody 
facrifices, to which he himſelf was extravagantly given; he liked 
them better for their implacable hatred to the Chriftians, in which 
he far outwent them; and he foothed his family revenge, in fa- 
vouring thofe whom Conftantine had perfecuted, and perfecuted 
for this very attempt. To which we may add that which Mar- 
cellinus affigns as his principal motive, the glory of atchieving fo 
bold an enterprize +. 

But Julian, who aimed at higher matters than obtaining the 
good-will of the Jews, would not intruft fo important a defign to 
their inclinations or abilities. He aſſumed the care of it himfelf ; 
and carried on the project (as far as it was carried) under the Im- 
perial authority. He affigned for this purpofe immenfe fums out 
of the public treafury. The fuperintendancy of it he committed 
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to his bofom friend, Alypius * ; to whom he joined, for his affif- 
tant, the governor of the province. Alypius was one who had 
been much obliged by Julian +, and for this reafon, as is the nature 
of princes, was as much beloved by him: but their ftrongeft tye 
was an equal malice, and congenial averfion to the Chriftian name ; 
qualities, doubtlefs, for which Alypius was preferred to that em- 
ployment. This man, in conjunction with the Jews, and under 
the fanétion of the Imperial authority, entered upon the bufinefs. 
They laid in immenſe quantities of materials; they affembled vatt. 
numbers of workmen; the Jews, of both fexes, and of all degrees, 
bore a fhare in the labour: they entered upon the ruins, cleared 
away the rubbifh, and opened the old foundations. 

An account of this attempt (to wave the teſtimony of Chriftian: 
authors) is tranfmitted to us by a contemporary writer, of noble 
extraction, a friend and admirer of Julian, and his companion in 
arms; a man of affairs, a lover of truth, learned, candid, and im- 
partial; qualities which rendered him the beft hiftorian of his 
time; who, altliough neither ignorant of the doctrines, nor bigotted. 
againſt the followers of our faith, yet was ftrongly attached to the 
ſuperſtition of his anceftors, and, in one word, a Pagan profeſſed 
and declared . 

So: 


* The xxixth and xxxth epiftles of Julian are written to him, in the latter of which he 
calls him, Abe eebesdrak x gel. 

+ See the xxixth Epiſtle. 

1 As there have been critics abfurd enough to ſuſpect that Ammianus Marcellinus 
might be a Chrittian; it may be juf worth while to quote a paſſage of the celebrated 
Hadrian Valefius, who, in few words, has well expofed this grounulefs conceit. ‘* Petrus 
“t Pithœus ad latus Ammiani fui manu fua notavit, eum Chriftianum fuiffe, propterea 
% quod in libro xxvii. fcripfit, ÆAnriffites guofdars provinciales, id eft, epifsopos Chriftia- 
** norum, parco viétu, vili vefte, & demis oculis, perpetuo numini verifyue ejus cultoribus 
1 ut parces commendari & verecundes, An ideo Ammianus Chriftisnus habendus eſt, quod 
** Deum Chriflianorum perpetunm numen, id eſt, Deum æternum, & Christianos Aatifites 
ei weros perpetui numinis cultores appellat ? Quaſi non veros perpetxi numinis culteres Ammianus 
** vocaverat Gentiles ipfus ac fui fimiles, quibus quidam ctiam Chriftianorum epifcopi 
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So much then the moſt fceptical reader muſt be forced to grant. 
To doubt of this, would be fubverting the very foundations of 
human credit; and it might as well be queftioned whether Cæfar 
was aflaulted in the fenate, as whether Julian attempted to rebuild 
the Temple of Jeruſalem. 
What 


4 in provinciis fanditate vite & verecundia commendarentur ac placerent. Ita tamen 
st de Ammiano fenfit & Claudius Chiffletius, eum verbis ejus fupra laudatis, tum aliis 
e leviffimis conjecturis addudtus. Sed qui attente legerit, qua preter cetera in fine 
* libri xiv de Adrafti vel Nemeſi, quæ in libro xvi de Mercurio, quæ in libro xxi de 
‘ numine Themidis, de Harufpicina, de Auguriis, variiſque artibus futura prænofcendi, 
** veteres theologos fuos, & phyficos, ac myfticos fecutus ſeripſit: proſectò fateri coge- 
‘teur, eum cultui Deum addidtum ac devotum fuiffe, Certé de diis gentium tanquam 
ss de fuis femper loquitur; de Chriftianis facris myfteriifque non item. Nunquam Chrif- 
** tianis fe adjungit; nunquam & nufquam eorum fe numero adfcribit ; & Julianum A. 
quem fuum heroa fecit, hanc præcipuè ob caufam mihi videtur toties & tantopere 
46 laudare, quod a religione Chriftiana ad numinum cultum defciverit. Qua tamen erat 
+ prudentiä, adeo mndeftè atque fincerè, ac nonnumquam etiam benevolè de Chriftianis 
1 rebus commemorat, ut aliqui unum ex noftris putaverint. Nimirum, ficuti exiftimo, 
ei vir bonus, integer & fapiens religionem Chriftianam non fequi, tuto fe poffe intellige- 
‘4 bat: eandem principibus fuis acceptam & toto ferè orbe Romano difufam palam dam- 
46 nare non audebat, fed & forfitan religionum diverfitates non improbavit, perſuaſumque 
te habuit (ficut ait De notitia Dei Symmachus) uni vid non poffe pervenire ad tam grande 
“t fecretum.” Præf. in potter. Am, Marc. editionem. To thefe a thoufand other proofs 
might be added. 1 fhall content myfelf, at prefent, with one, taken from thofe very 
words which Chifilet has given’ as the ſtrongeſt evidence of his Chriftianity, where, 
Speaking of Conftantius, he ſays, Chriftianam religionem abfolutam & fimplisem anili 
st fuperftitione confundens ; in qua ſcrutanda perplexius quam componenda gravius, exe 
«t citavit diſcicia plurima ; quæ progreffa fuſiùs aluit concertatione verborum.” Lib. xxi. 
cap. 16. By thefe cr (as the critics obferve) ate doubtlefs meant thofe two famous 
party badges, the zue and äsoër@. Now it ſeems odd, the hiftorian fhould cha- 
racterize a temper of mind, ariting from a diſpute of this kind (which has rather the 
appearance of a philefsphic than a popular bigotry) by the name of axilis faperfiitio, On 
a fuppofition, that the cenfurer was a Chriftian, it appears very odd: but confider him 
as a Pagan, and nothing is more natural: He muĝ then fee this queſtion, concerning 
the Scx of God, in the fame light he did what their mytbelegy taught concerning 
the paternity and filiation of their gods; which the learned amongſt them ranked in 
the ſirſt clafs of their axiles faperfitioncs, It is true, Ammianus thought more reverently 

of 
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What now was the condition of the church at this juncture l and 
how were the fears of the good people alarmed! It had long com- 
bated, and at length triumphed over, the prejudices of the people, 
the arts of the philoſophers, and the violence of civil power. It had 
bent the obſtinacy of fuperftition by the ſuperior force of miracles : 
it had confounded the meretricious confidence of Grecian Sophiftry, 
by the fimple majefty of Truth; and had wearied out the rage of 
tyranny, by conftancy and contempt of fuffering. But it was now 
fummoned to a feverer trial, and pufhed upon the very crifis of its 
fate. Its enemies, fupported by the whole power of the empire, 
had brought a decifive ſcheme to its projection: a ſcheme that was 


of the Clrifiian martyrs than the famous philofophic emperor had formerly done (who 
called their virtue a mere bruti obftinacy, daa mena, Lib. xi. § 3.) for he fays of 
them, — Qui deviare a religiune compulũ, pertulere cruciabiles peenas, adufque glorio- 
“ fam mortem intemerata fide ptogreſſi nunc Martyres appellantur.” Lib. xxii, cap. 17. 
But Antoninus was entirely ignorant of the Chriftian religion: We have fhewn above 
what kept him from the knowledge of it. The hiftorian knew it well, as appears from 
the character he gives it, of abfolzta & fimplex ; and the dying in defence of fuch a relie 
gion could not but be, in bis opinion, mors ghriefa: he being, as appears throughout 
his hiftory, a religions Theïfl, and untainted with the Naturalſſa of Tacitus; for Chriſti. 
anity had produced this gnod effect in the quarter of its enemies, that it had entirely 
difcredited the ſchools of Strato and Epicurus, as Julian himſelf informs us. Ammia- 
nus, then, was Pagan, if his religion may be gathered from the reflections he makes 
upon his facts. It is true, this way of reafoning cannot be fafely applied to any but to 
an original Writer of Hiſtory. Compilers and Abbreviators of other men's works are 
not fuppofed to have any fenfe of their own ; they take their colours, like the Camelion, 
from the various matter on which they feed; and, with the facts, often epitomize the 
fentiments of their originals. George Elmacine, an Eaftern Chriftian, whofe chronicle 
of the Saracens is tranflated from the Arabic by Erpenius into Latin, and by Vattier 
into French, is'fo regularly changeable in this reſpect, that Vattier very jully fays of 
him, “ Quand il parle de quelque chofe concernant la religion de Mahomet, on diroit 
‘6 qu’il eft Mahometan: Quand il parle des Catholiques, qu'il eft Catholique: Quand il 
te parle des Jacobites, de meſme. The tranflator’s reflection upon it is extraordinary, 
Grand perfection, à mon advis, pour un hiſtorien: pour un hiftorien Chreſtien, je 
‘ n'en parle point.” Every one ſees the ridicule. However the maxim he had in view 
is a good one, That the bifloridn fhould not appear to be of any felt or party, But this is very 
different from being of all in their turns. 
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to reflect eternal diſhonour upon the Oracles of Truth. The credit 
of God's fervants, the authority of his word, and the very pre- 
tenfions of revelation, were all vitally interefted in the event. The 
long ftruggle between Superstition and RELIGION was now to 
be finally decided. ‘The God of the Chriftians was publicly chal- 
lenged: his power was defied to protcét his Difpenfation againft 
this impending ftroke. Deftitute of all human aid, their only re- 
liance was on heaven. And no believer, but muft conclude, that 
God would indeed interpofe to vindicate the character of his fon : 
no man, but muſt confefs, that to fupport a Religion like this, 
was an occafion worthy the interpofition of the Lord of all things. 
Well, the impious attack was made; and the expected protection 
afforded . The fame great and impartial hiftorian, who acquaints 
us with the attempt, informs us likewife of the defeat of it. His 
account is in these words: ‘ Julian (having been already thrice 
‘ conful) taking Salluft, prefect of the feveral Gauls, for his col - 
league, entered a fourth time on this high magiftracy. It appeared 
« ftrange to fee a private man aflociated with Auguftus : a thing, 
which, fince the confulate of Dioclefian and Ariftobulus, hiftory 
« afforded no example of. And although his fenfibility of the many 
and great events, which this year was likely to produce, made 
“him very anxious for the future, yet he both pufhed on the 
‘6 various and complicated preparatives for this expedition with the 
‘ utmoft application, and, having an eye in every quarter, and 
being defirous to eternize his reign by the greatnefs of his at- 
‘ chievements, he projected to rebuild, at an immenfe expenſe, the 
“¢ proud and magnificent temple of Jerufalem; which (after many 
4 combats, attended with much bloodfhed on both fides, during 
« the fiege by Veſpaſian) was, with great difficulty, taken and de- 
# ftroyed by Titus. He committed the conduct of this affair to 
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% ALxIUs ef Antioch, who formerly had been lieutenant in Bri- 
“ taine When, therefore, this Alypius had ſet himſelf to the 
& vigorous execution of his charge, in which he had all the aſſiſ- 
* tance that the governor of the province could afford him, hor- 
“ rible balls of fire, breaking out near the foundations, with fre- 
ts quent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place, from time to 
«6 time, inacceffible to the fcorched and blafted workmen; and the 
i victorious element continuing, in this manner, obftinately and 
“ refolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a diftance, Alypius 
13. 

« thought beft to give over the enterprize *.” 

Thus did, the vigilance of Providence not only vindicate the 
honour of our holy faith in the open view of all men, but, in its 
goodnefs, fecured the memory of this impious attempt by the tefti- 
mony of the moft unexceptionable witnefs. For were infidelity 
itfelf, when it would evade the force of evidence, to prefcribe what 
qualities it expected in a faultlefs teſtimony, it could invent none 
but what might be found in the hiftorian here produced. He was 
a Pagan, and fo not prejudiced in favour of Chriftianity : He was 
a dependent, a follower, and a profound admirer of Julian, and fo 
not inclined to report any thing to his difhonour: He was a lover 
of truth, and fo would not relate what he knew, or but fufpected, 
to be falſe: He had great fenfe, improved by the ftudy of philofo- 


œ Julianus jam ter conful adfcito in collegium trabeæ Salluftio, præfecto per Gallias, 
quater ipfe amplifimum inierat magiftratum: & videbatur novum, adjunctum effe 
Auguſto privatum, quod poft Dioclefianum & Ariftobulum nullus meminerat geſtum. 
Et licet accidentium varietatem follicita mente præcipiens, multiplicatos expeditionis 
apparatus flagranti fludio perurgeret : diligentiam tamen ubique dividens, imperiique 
fui memoriam magnitudiné operum geftiens propagare, ambitioſum quondam apud Hie- 
rofolymam templum, quod poft multa & interneciva certamina, obfidente Vefpafiano 
poftedque Tito, ægre eft expugnatum, inftaurare fumptibus cogitabat immodicis: ne- 
gotiumque maturandum Alypio dederat Antiochenfi, qui olim Britannias curaverat pro 
præfectis. Cum itaque rei idem fortiter inftaret Alypius, juvaretque provinciæ Rector, 
metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris affultibus erumpentes, fecere locum 
exuftis aliquoties operantibus inacceffum : hocque modo elemento deftinatius repellente, 
ceffavit inceptum, Amm, Marc. lib, xxiii. cap. 1. 
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phy and knowledge of the world, and fo would not eafily fuffer 
himfelf to be deceived : he was not only contemporary to the fact; 
but, at the time it happened, refident near the place: He recorded 
the evént not on its firft report, when, in the relation of journa- 
lary occurrences, much falfhood blends itfelf with truth ; but after 
time and enquiry, which feparates this impüfe mixture, had con- 
firmed what really happened: He related it not as an uncertain re- 
port or hearfay, with diffidence; but as a notorious fact, at that 
time, no more queftioned in. Afia, than the project and füccefs of 
the Perfian expedition : He inferted it not for any partial purpofe 
in fupport or confutation of any fyftem; in defence or difcredit 
of any character: he delivered it in no curfory or tranfient manner, 
nor in a loofe or private memoir; but gravely and deliberately, as 
the natural and neceſſary part of a compofition thé moft ufeful and 
important, a general hiflory of the empire; on the complete per-e 
formance of which the author was fo intent, that he exchanged a 
court life, for one of ſtudy and contemplation; and chofe Rome, 
the great repofitory of the proper materials, for the place of his 
retirement. 


CHAP. IV. 


B UT the evidence given by the adverfaries of our faith to the 
truth of this illuftrious miracle does not reft upon a fingle 
witneſs: I propofe to fhew, that Libanius, the friend and favour- 
ite of Julian and even Jul IAx himfelf, whofe impiety brought 
this difgrace upon Paganifm, have both confeffed the hand by which 
he was overcome; though with that obfcurity, and confufion of 
tongue, which always attends the gracelefs fhame of impenitent 
offenders, 

And I fhall be the fuller in weighing the value of their teftimo- 
ny, as it hath hitherto, I think, been entirely overlooked, and, by 
seafon of an affected difguife, paſſed the critics unobſerved. . 

Libanius, 
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Libanius, in the Hiflory of bis own Life, {peaking of the fate of 
Julian, ſays, The Perfians, indeed, were informed by a deferter, 
* of the ftate to which fortune had now reduced our affairs: but 
“ not a fingle man * amongſt us at Antioch, knew any thing of 
‘“ the matter. It is true, the calamity feemed to have been foretold 
‘ by certain earthquakes in Paleftine, which overthrew fome cities, 
„and damaged others. For it appeared to us, as if God had pre- 
* fignified fome great event by theſe difafters: and, while we were 
‘6 making our vows for averting the evil we apprehended, came a 
‘6 meffenger, &c +.” Again, in his funeral oration on Julians death, 
he ſays, The temple of Apollo confumed by fire, prefaged this 
& misfortune—as did thoſe earthquakes which fhook all the land, 
‘the meſſengers, as it were, of the following diforders and con- 
“ fufion 1. It can admit no doubt but that the earthquakes ſpoken 
of in both paffages, and faid to have happened before the death of 
Julian, are the fame. The frf fays they were in Paleftine; the 
ſecond fixes them to the time of burning the zemple at Daphne: 
all which laid together brings us directly to the earthquake at Jeru- 
ſalem. And though, either out of malice, imperfect information, 
er wrong conception of what he heard, he leſſens the event by the 
omiffion of one circumftance, and aggravates it by the invention 
of others, yet the characteriſtic marks of time and place, which he 
has left to it, prevent his putting the change upon us, if that was. 


Agro pls d. -The words are remarkable, and, I ſuſpect, emplarical, It looks- 
as if he ufed them to difcredit a common report then in the mouths of the peo; I:, and 
which hath fince figured in ecclefiaftical hiftory, to this effect, That Libanius, about 
this time, meeting a certain ſehoolmaſter in Antioch, afked him, in derifion, What the 
carpenter's fon was doing? To which the other replied, Making a coffin for ysur 
hero.” 
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his intention, as it feems to have been, if we reflect, that the cir- 
cumftance of defroying cities, and foaking the whole empire, belong 
to an earthquake which happened about a year and half after Julian’s. 
death *, and of which he was well apprifed, as appears by his ora- 
tion to avenge the death of Julian, addreſſed to Theodoſius: in 
which he tells the emperor, the Gods were angry that Julian’s 
death had not been hitherto avenged :. and had given evident marks 
of their difpleafure by the frequent flaughters of the Roman people; 
and a dreadful earthquake, which fhook both land and fea +. 
Hitherto Libanius, notwithftanding the difguifements taken notice 
of above, hath reafonably well diftinguifhed thefe two different 
earthquakes, the one in Paleftine, and the other over all the Roman 
empire; by expreffly affirming, that the firft happened before the 
death of Julian ; ; and the fecond, fome time after. Yet, in ano- 
ther place, in his oration on the death Julian, he ſeems totally to 
have confounded them with one another . 

But the careleſſneſs or the perverfity of the writers of thefe times, 
whether Chriftians or Pagans, is equally to be lamented. We have 
obterved the arts Libanius employs to hide the earthquake at Jeru- 
falem, and feen with what pomp he afcribes the difafter occafioned 
by that, which happened under the firft confulate of. Valentinian 
and his brother, to the anger of the gods for the unavenged mur- 
der of Julian. On which account, I fuppofe, it is, that Sozomene 
affirms, that this earthquake happened in the time of Julian §, 


Kal. Aug. confule Valentiniano primum cum fratre horrendi terrores per omnem 
orbis ambitum graffati funt fubiti.—concutitur omnis terreni sTABILITAS ponderis, 
masque difpulfum retro fuétibus evolutis abfceffit.—innumers quadam in civitatibus x 
ubi reperta funt ædificia complanarunt.— Am, Marc, l. xxvi. c. 10. 
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and makes it one of the marks of God's difpleafure at his apoftafy. 
So again becaufe Libanius had with exceſſive impudence accufed the 
Chriftians of the death of Julian, Gregory Naz. to be even with 
him, charges Julian with the murder of Conftantius. Each, I 
dare fay, with equal juſtice; both, I am well fatisfied, with the 
fame fpirit. 

I come now to the teftimony of Julian. His letter to the com- 
munity of the Fews has been already mentioned, From that part of 
it, wherein he informs them how he had punifhed fuch as had given 
their people unjuft vexation, it appears to have been written early in 
his reign ; on his firft coming to Conftantinople, when he purged 
the city and palace of ſpies, informers, and the like pefts of a cor- 
rupted court . The principal defign of it is to acquaint them with 

his 


© Sozomene takes notice of thisletter, & wapewa x a atrër © airy N ré SN 
ye, dx dv at xb vig atte Baosias. Notwithſtanding which, thofe who have 
conveyed it down to us have ſtampt this mark of doubt and fufpicion on the face of 
it, l n. Without queſlion, they believed it to be forged by the Jews. The writer 
of it fiylés the injuries offered to the Jews, impious; as if they were a holy nation 
Kai rd sis ri duo Paying ds id U pices: tells them that he had pre- 
cipitated the delators into horrible dungeons with his ews bud, dc per iyi ir x ipa; 
aaf, sis Bilger Scag S calls the patriarch, brosher, tor AAA “Lures 437 ahl 
walpagye: and promifes, that when he had reftored their city, he would come thither, 
and live and worfhip with them. All thefe particulars, the critics conceived to fmell 
ſirongly of impoſture. 

But what probably moft confirmed their ſuſpicions, was the 2 the Jews made of it, 
to evade a miracle that fo much humbled them: We fee it only promifes their reſtoration 
after his Perfian expedition. And one R. David Gans, of the fixteenth century, in the 
fecond part of his book, called Zamach, quoted by Wagenſeilius, in his Tela ignea 
p Satane, p. 231. appears to have made this very ufe of it. *‘ Julianus Cæfar præcepit 
*6¢ ut reftitueretur templum ſanctiſimum, magno cum decere & pulchritudine, huicque 
rei ipfe ſumtus fuppeditavit. Verum ceelitus impedimentum injectum cft ne perficere- 
“tur fabrica, wam Cæfar in bello Perfico periit.” 

But what Greg. Nazianzen, in his fecond Jevedive, tells us of the conference that 
followed this letter, plainly fhewsit tobe genuine. Julian, he fays, affured the leaders 
of the Jews, be had difcovered, from their facred books, that the time of their reftoration 

was 
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his purpofe to rebuild their city, on his return from the Perfian 
war. And without doubt he then intended to defer the re-eftablith- 
ment of the Jewith religion till that war was at an end. But his 
various attacks upon Chriftianity not fucceeding to his hopes, he 
grew enraged by his defeat, and refolved to put this laft effort of his 
malice in immediate execution. 

We may be affured, this letter had brought the principal Jews, 
from all quarters of the world, to court. The manner in which 


was at hand. ic, re de, te v wae’ aired: R nb dre, dt ri ar Torino 
tin alben eit var da u dradipartas, x5 var walluy 73 nedres &a d οαν, % 
sévolas de. te d ν,:t It is not a mere curiofity to enquire, what prophecy it was, 
that Julian perverted; becaufe it tends to confirm the truth of Nazianzen’s relation, 
1 have fometimes thought it might poffibly be the words of the Septuagint, in Dan. ix. 27. 
Zvrlikns dbb r tel sù Id ii. The ambiguity of which Julian took the advantage of 
(again Helleniftic Jews, who, it is probable, knew no more of the original than him. 
felf) as fignifying, che tribute Pall be given to the defolate, inſtead of, the confummation fhal! 
be poured upon the defelate, For the letter in queftion tells us, he had remitted their 
tribute; and by fo doing, we fee, was for pafling himfelf upon them for a kind of fe- 
cond Cyrus. 

All this (that is to fay, the authenticity of the letter, the truth of Nazianzen’s rcla- 
tion, and this conjeéture concerning the prophecy fulian pretended to go upon) feems 
greatly to be fupported by what the Chriftian writers fay of the behaviour of the Jews 
while the project was in agitation. Socrates affures us, that they menaced the Chriftians, 
and threatened to treat them as they themſelves had been treated by the Romans, L. di. 
e. 20. N ro T L lad, esl sa xar abrir, iwawerTks ef 
ebene, Šoa abr wags Pegel ahas aséðao And Rufinus fays, they were as vain as if 
they bad bad a prophet of their own at their bead. And this they might well be, when they 
had an emperor who promifed to live and worfhip with them, and fet himſelf up for the 
reftorer foretold by their prophets. 

There is only one thing in the letter, which remains to be accounted for; and that 
is, the ſtrange boaſt of his perfonal atchievement, in thrafliag down the delaters into dus · 
gcons with bis own bands: in which the Imperial character is fo little preferved, that the 
learned M. de la Bleterie is almoft tempted, on this fingle circumftance, to give up the 
letter for a forgery. But he here forgets what he himſelf kad before mentioned of the 
ftrange efcapes of this fantaſtie monarch. ‘ Saint Gregoire Nazianze dit, que Julien 
‘ chaffoit à coups de pié & de poing de pauvres gens qui venoient lui demander des 
„ graces. Ces pauvres gens (fays M. de la Bleterie) pouvoient bien être des Dera- 
¢ runs.“ Vie de Julien, p. 314. ad edit. h 
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he appeared to intereft himfelf in their quarrel, could not, but per- 
fuade them, that the apoftate from Chriftianity was become more 
than half a proſelyte to Judaifm. While he, on his part, flattered 
himfelf, that thofe who adhered fo obftinately to bloody facrifices 
might be eafily cajoled into idolatry. 

Thefe, apparently, were the men, then refiding at court, and 
waiting for his favours, whom, Chryfoftome and Gregory Nazi- 
anzen tellus, he called together, to enquire, Why they did not 
offer facrifices as the lau directed; at a time when the empire ſtood 
fo much in need of the divine protection, and the emperor was fo 
well difpofed to implore it from all quarters. They replied, that it 
was not lawful to facrifice but in the zemple of Jerufalem only. 
This was what He would be at : fo he took the advantage of their 
anſwer, to facilitate his fecret purpofe ; which was to give the lie 
at once to all the prophets and meſſengers of God. 

For we are by no meaus to ſuppoſe him fo ignorant as not to 
know what the Jaw in this cafe required. That very letter to the 
community plainly infinuates he did know it. His acquaintance 
with Scripture muft have informed him of it: for if there was any 
part to which he would give greater attention than the reft, it was 
the ritual of facrifices, a fpecies of worfhip, to which he was inor- 
dinately addicted. Beſides, in his diſcourſe againft the Chriftian 
Religion, he occafionally, but in exprefs words, declares, that it 
was of the nature of the Mofaic Law, to offer facrifices at Jerufa- 
lem only *. But as this difcourfe was written fome time after the 
confultation in queftion, I would lay the lefs weight upon it. 

However, no one, I think, can doubt, but that the whole con- 
ference was a farce; that Julian only wanted a ſcreen for his 
impiety; and that the pretence of procuring the.means of their in- 
terceffion with the God of the univerfe, for the profperity of the 
empire, was no other than a decent cover for putting this laft effort 


* & of riv namie Hua sigle, , Déco rg “legecadne, GR thO- & ; apud 
Cyril, p. 306. Spanh. ed. 
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of his malice in prefent execution. The Jews eagerly fell in with 
his project; and the iſſue was as we have related it. 

This great event happened in the beginning of the year cecLx111, 
as appears from the words of Ammianus Marcellinus, quoted above. 
Julian, who then wintered at Antioch, was preparing for his Per- 
fian expedition; for which he did not fet out till the month of 
March. So unexpected a traverfe, we muft fuppofe, would be im- 
mediately carried to him *, with all the circumfiances that attended 
at: Alypius could not but aſſure him, that the repeated eruptions 
made it impracticable to perfift in the attempt; and that the con- 
fumption of the materials utterly difabled his agents from fpecdily 
renewing it. What his firft fentiments were, on this occafion, we 
have no certain or particular account : how he refented the difgrace 
in his cooler hours, I am now going to fhew. 

There is, amongft the writings of Julian, a notable fragment of 
an oration, or epifile, call it which you will, firft given us by Peta- 
vius, wherein the emperor, with great abilities and learning, pre- 
ſeribes and marks out a method to reform Paganifm, and fet it up 
for a rival to the Gofpel, in all the plaufible pretences to piety and 
virtue. This, and his books againft the Chriftian Religion, were 
the two mafter wheels of the fame machine: the one was to de- 
grade Chriftianity, the other to advance ſuperſtition: and there · 
fore it is no wonder we find them written at the fame time. St. 
Jerom cxprefily fays +, that the books againft our holy faith were 


* taŭra ture pr Ia. Theod. I. iii. c. 20. 

+ Ep. lxxxiii. ad magnum oratorem. And his biftorian tells us, that, even to ths 
laft, while harraffed with famine and the Perfian cavalry, he continued to employ the 
filent hours of the night, in his ufual fophiftic exercifes of reading and compofing : 
which Ammianus, to do his mafter honour, fays, was in imitation of Julius Cæfar.— 
Ipſe autem ad follicitam fufpenfamque quietem paulifper protractus, cum fomno (ut 
folebat) depulfo, ad emulationem Cefaris Julii quædam fub pellibus fcribens, obſeuro 
noctis, altitudine fenfus cujufdam philofophi teneretur, vidit fqualidius, ut confeſſus ef 
proximis, fpeciem illam genii publici, &e. lib. xxv. c. 2. And it is not improbable 
but his favourite Libanius had thoſe very writings in his eye, when he faid that the life 
of his maer, Julian, was then equally divided between his cares for religion and the 
Hate. bres 74g br è pupices a r Biar ig re ths die tay Shur Funds, ois ze tas wig Be 
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compofed during the Perſian expedition. Libanius, indeed, intt- 
mates, they were written in his winter quarters at Antioch. Theic 
accounts may be eafily reconciled, in fuppofing that this part was 
planned and begun before his remove. However, the other part, 
the directions for the reformation of Paganifin, was as late as the 
Perfian expedition; for this, we have the author’s own word, 
where, {peaking of the cuftomary honours paid to the Gods, he 
ſays— “ which not THREE years, nor three thoufand have efta- 
* blifhed : but all paft ages, amongſt all the nations upon earth *. 
By the three years he evidently alludes to his reftoration of idolatry; 
which, at any time fooner than the Perfian expedition, was not 
intitled to fo high a date. For he was firft faluted Auguftus in the 
{pring of the year coclx, and the Perfian expedition was in the 
{pring cx III. | 

At this time, therefore, he had well digefted his defeat at Jeru- 
falem. What effects it left upon his temper, the following paf- 
fage of this fragment will inform us ; where, after having jufti- 
fied the Gods for fuffering their temples, images, and moft devout 
worfhippers to be injurioufly treated, he goes on thus : — Let no 
man, therefore, becaufe he hath feen or heard of thofe who have 
4 infulted their images and Temples, entertain any doubts concern? 
« ing their fuperintendency. For this reafon too, let them not 
“ think to delude us with their fophiftry, nor terrify us with the 
“ cry of Providence. For, the prophets amongſt the Jews, who 
‘ fo much upbraid us with thefe difafters, what will they fay to 
6 their own temple? that temple of theirs, which has been now a 
third time deftroyed +, and is not raifed again to this day. I 
66 fay 


, lg Sa inaro vg BN sory œùs N à Ar niar by wan ve tie yie 
Snow. p. 294. Spanh. Ed. 

+ The learned J. A. Fabricius thinks this «efre» df ti includes the defeat of 
Julian’s attempt to rebuild the temple; and fo, in his Lax Ewangelii, he brings it to 
prove Julian’s own acknowledgement of the miracle: in which he has been fullowed 
by M. de la Bleterie and others, But 1. Defeating an attempt to rebuild cannot, 
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t fay not this to upbraid them; for I myfelf, after fo long a defo- 
‘6 lation, would have rebuilt it *, in honour of the God which 
“ was there worfhipped. But I now mention it only as I was 
‘¢ willing to thew, that nothing human is exempt from the inju- 
* ries of time. As to the prophets, who write in this manner, 
“they merely rave, and cant to the capacities of dreaming old 
‘“ women. Not that I would infinuate, the God they worfhip is 
* not great and mighty: but this I fay, he hath no good pro- 
„ plets, nor interpreters of his will, amongſt them. The reafon 
“is, they never applied themfelves to purge and purify the mind 
« in the circle of human ſcience, nor tried to open their eyes which 
“ ignorance had fhut up, nor ſtrove to drive away the darknefs in 
„ which they lay involved: but are as men, who through mifts 
or clouds fee the great light of heaven + neither clearly nor dif- 

* tindly, 


in any known figure of fpeech, he called the overthrow of a building, 2. “Eysponery & 
8% ò» can never be faid of a building deftroyed but two months before. In a word, 
Fabricius is miftaken ; the three fubverfions here meant, were—that by the Affyrians, — 
that by Herod, the fon of Antipater,—and that by Vefpafian. And though Herod's 
demolition of it was only in order to rebuild it more magnificently, yet it was fuch a 
beſiruction as Julian might properly enough urge for the fupport of his argument, 
againit an objection, that fuppofed fability and duration amongt the qualities to be 
looked for in the domicile of the trae God; which the Pagan temples not having, 
were concluded to belong to the ful/.—Or it may poflibly be, that, inſtead of Herod’s 
demolition, he might allude to the prophanation of it by Antiochus, as a learned friend 
fuggcis. But what is decifive again Fabricius’s interpretation is this: Julian ia 
one and the fame paragraph could never call his projeét a deftruction of the temple, and 
an attempt to rebuild it. 
© sy teosten brig Xx d Sv Ai ar -I do not urge this independent 
declaration (which implies fome hindrance of his purpofe) againft the unbelievers, 
“ becaufe they will fay, * the hindrance appears to have been the Perfian expedition; 
Julian having told the Jews, in his Letter fill extant, that he would rebuild their 
“temple when he had ended that war, which implies his inability of doing it 
*“ before.” i 
+ Julian, by 95 miya, means the Sux, as before, O. piyas, the God of the univerfee 
For, Pòs sag, which follows, was, I believe, never uſed by thefe fanatic platonifts, 
for a terrefrial fire, it being the term they gave to their byy light, or Sr SY. 
Julian 
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e tinétly, and miftake that ethereal fplendor for an impure ter- 
‘6 reftrial fire; and, ſtark blind to all nature working round them, 
“ roar out with frantic vehemence, Fear and tremble, ye inhabi- 
4c tants of earth! Fire, lightning, the fword, darts, death, and all 
‘6 the frightful words that exprefs that one deftruétive property of 
‘6 FIRE. But of thefe things it is more expedient to ſpeak in 
‘6 private, where we may fhew, how much thefe mafters of wif- 
4 dom, who pretend to be fent from God, are inferior to our 
66 Poets . 

The reader, who confults the fragment from whence this long 
.paffage is tranfcribed, will perceive, that it is a mere digreffion. 
But if it were foreign to his ſubject, we thall fee it concerned a 
matter very intimate to his thoughts. The perfecuted church of 
Chrift was, at this time, triumphant, and loudly exulting in the 
divine protection fo miraculoufly afforded it. The apoftate, when 
the power of the empire failed him, had recourfe to this laft ex- 
pedient, the arms of calumny, to vent his rage, and cover the 
fhame of his difappointment. And then it was that, exchanging 
the Imperial for the Sophif’s throne +, he compofed the two dif- 


Julian thought nothing more holy than the Sun.— He did not add the article, becaufé 
he is here expreffing the idea of the miftaken beholder,—« great light, though, by 
that, he himfelf meant, the great light. 

© Madde Se woraiver Suis Spice xb de de iniSgzdy vine ic 28 & S ròs NAOrx. 
Mehis dv dra aby ps ren ciel vt e u, où yàg Y dx dle read ra, tër 
Ide ob TpeGiras, Ti angi vd nò Peur; v ef ai rect teiro & aa xi. rennt & dn vine 
yd N de dn . indross, Saye Toowong rig qeeivess d Renda» abrir aly route s3 
nie- ir airg, Sd vd À ix airy, Riker Suroyo, sro rèr Silevetrer She agbagles 
dons Krala xb of re rouaëra . v e, yenidons Voxpeis NN. Odds, % 
* Ades vie pir Suds deas piyar ò pu owudaive wpoPricy u e vx, arri q rs rd 
iañ% Wwa, è ei- Swrenalt pas vois Nenne ari on Š zn ate Nur Alar t% upala’ 
SM dvexabagas the kenns, abr i AA der pst piya W z of odjur A- 
Vs & xalas, d gerd, are & dend dre xi P3; nadagen, GAAS SITP, r vie ard 
odin bhs hial, Besos HN geil PED «bp, Ph, de-, paxan, foupaia® awo- 
Anis EPA plas ikwydpares che Parini TE avès Jirau d dri pi rarer Ka Bitos 
Erde, eos Qavabriyn v wag v Ere pren e, of vc iN 16 Hò zizur Dd onwde. 
p. 295. Spanh. Ed. 
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courfes mentioned above. Now, to be altogether filent on a fub- 
ject, that was plainly the occafion of his writing, would have 
been an affectation that had rather betrayed, than covered, his 
felf-conviétion. On the other hand, the foldier’s pride of heart, 
the pedant’s contempt for his unclaſſical adverfaries, and the mo- 
nazch’s delicacy for the imperial dignity, would not fuffer him to 
enter on a formal altercation. Befides, in this cafe, he muft either 
have confefied or denied the fact. The one would have com- 
pleted the triumph of his adverfaries ; and the other offended the 
ingenuity of his friends. He therefore chofe a middle way: 
and, under thew of expofing the denunciations of the Jewith 
prophets againft paſt idolatries, as the ravings of enthuſiaſm, he 
covertly condemns the prefent triumphs of the church as the 

workings of the fame ſpirit, upon the ground of a natural event. 
For, taking occafion . (though the fubje& of the work before us 
was the reformation of Paganifm) to vindicate that ancient worthip 
from the difhonours it had from time to time fuffered, in the 
overthrow of its temples and idols, he obferves, that thofe who ex- 
ulted moft in its difgraces, the Jewith prophets (whofe writings, 
indeed, abound with exclamations and denunciations on the folly 
of idolatry, the impuiflance of idols, and the deſtruction to which 
both were devoted) had of all men the leaft reafon to triumph ; 
fince their own TEMPLE had been thrice deftroyed, and at that 
very time lay in ruins. This leads him to the fubject he wanted to 
touch upon : he therefore adds, that he fpoke this out of no ill- 
will to the community of the Jews, for that he was himfelf de- 
Jirous of rebuilding their temple. No, but only to convince them 
that neither the overthrow of their temple, nor the temples of Pa- 
ganifm, was to be afcribed to divine wrath, but to the natural con- 
dition of earthly things. And, enraged at the contrary princi- 
ple, which occafioned thefe exultations in the Chriftian church, 
he attempts to fhew, in the character he gives of the Jewith pro- 
phets, which he trufted the intelligent reader would apply to the 
Chriftian 
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Chriftian minifters, that it was the iflue of ignorance and fuperfti- 
tion. Thefe prophets he repreſents as deſpiſing human fcience, 
and acting upon the principles, and preaching to the capacities of 
ignorant and fuperftitious women, a character which was, and 
might be, objected to the Chriftian minifry, whofe writings are full 
of exclamations againft Grecian literature, but what by no means 
fuited the Jewith propbets, who appear to have had as much of the 
barbaric learning of thofe carly times as any of their Pagan neigh- 
bours. But, left this ſhould not fufficiently mark his purpofe, 
by an elegant fimilitude, in which he employs his favourite idol, 
the Sun, to thew the root of thefe fuperftitions to be the ignor- 
ance of nature; he makes thofe, whom he fuppofes under its illu- 
fions, to cry out in the very exclamations that then refounded 
from one end of the Chriftian world to the other, Fear and tremble, 
ye inhabitants of earth!—Fire, lightning, the ſword, darts, death, 
and all the frighiful words (fays he) «which exprefs that one defruce 
tive property of fire. By which he plainly enough infinuates that this 
boafted miracle, by which his purpefe was deteated was only a na- 
tural eruption: but that the Chriftians were as ignorant of natural 
caufes as men who feeing the Sun through mifts miftake it for 
a globe of terreftrial fire. But as if now he had run riot, he fud- 
denly checks himfelf, and obferves, that this was a ſubject pro- 
perer for a private audience. And here the genius of Paganifm 
came to his aid very opportunely; which, when pinched and dif- 
trefled, was always as ready to cry out MYSTERY, as he fays the 
church was to call out FiRE. To fay the truth, it was full time 
to draw back. He had confeſſed his inclination and purpofe of 
rebuilding the Jewith temple; and had evidently euough hinted 
at the exultations of the Chriftians on his defeat; fo that he 
had indeed nothing to do, but to put off the cauſe to a private 

audience, 
On this expofition of the paſſage, let me juft make the fo'lowing 

remarks, 
‘Tf 
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1. If we underftand Julian's reflections as indefinite, nothing can 
be more disjointed or abfurd. The Chriftians of that time were 
wont to draw an argument of the impuiſſance of polytheifm from 
the repeated difgraces the heathen temples and their idols had fuf- 
fered in every period of the world. Julian undertakes to folve 
this objection; but, inftead of direéting his anfwer to the Chrif- 
tians, who now make it againft bim, he retorts it upon the Jews, 
who, many ages ago, had made it againſt others. Thefe he wan- 
tonly provokes at a time his views made them neceffary to him, 
Again, he charatterifes thefe prophets in fo ambiguous and loofe a 
manner, that you may either take them for the writers of the 
Old Teftament, or the heads of the Jewifh community of that 
time: which no rule of compofition can account for, but that 
which allows cautious writers to explain one fyftem of things by 
the names that belong to another. Laſtly, he fpeaks of terri- 
Hing exclamations as made by the prophets, which they never did 
make; and which, though made by Chrift and his Apoftles, are 
applied by them to the punifhments of a future fate; whereas 
he is {peaking of what the worfhippers of one God fay of the 
difpenfation of his providence in the pręſent. We muft cone 
clude therefore, that the exclamations ridiculed in this paſſage 
muſt needs be thofe which the recent event at Jeruſalem had juſt 
occafioned. 

2. Take the paſſage in this determined ſenſe, and nothing can 
be more artful than the conduct of the imperial fophift. Our re- 
ligion was at this junéture properly victorious. It was exulting 
over Paganifm in the deftruction of the temple at Daphné “; it was 


* The Oracle of Apollo in the temple at Daphné near Antioch had been dumb for 
fome time, When Julian came thither, he urged the God himfelf to declare the caufe 
of his filence. The Oracle replied, that he was hindered by the bones of St. Baby- 
las, which were then infhrined in his neighbourhood, Thefe Julian ordered to be re- 
moved: And foon after the temple at Daphné was burat to the ground. The Chriftians 
(fays Sozomene) affirmed it was by lightning from Heaven: but the Pagans laughed at 
this, and faid it was fired by the Galileans. 

exulting 
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exulting over Judaifm in the divine oppofition to the reftora- 
tion of that at Jerufalem ; and over the Apoftate Emperor in the 
difgraces of both. This fpirit Julian wanted to reprefs and mortify. 
In the cafe of Apollo’s temple he had no reafon to be delicate. 
As to that of the God of Ifrael, we have ſhewu, it would not 
bear a profefled mention. How has he conducted his difcourfe ? 
By retorting upon the Jews, in the cafe of their old ruined temple, 
the Chriftian objeétion arifing from that at Daphné: which re- 
crimination ferved a double purpofe; to introduce what he had to 
fay on his own baffled attempt; and to fay it (which was the 
point) obfcurely and darkly. Thus the Chriftian triumphs, which 
he introduces to ridicule, are fo reprefented as to have a more ob- 
vious reference to the temple at Daphné, and a covert one to the 
temple at Jerufalem, by the choice of feveral words and circum- 
flances which neceſſarily extend it to that further meaning. Thus, 
for inſtance, the circumftance of their ignorance of nature, run wegi 
auro waer ones œbtaælon by which he would infinuate, that the 
readinefs in believing miracles arifes from that ignorance. But 
he could never intend this obfervation fhould be applied to the 
temple at Daphné, which he did not believe was fet on fire by 
lightning. And thus again the words Nara), payapa, poupalas 
the fword, darts, death, which he adds to wip, o, fire, light- 
ning, neceſſarily carry us to Jerufalem, where the eruption occafioned 
much human flaughter, whereas nothing fuffered at Antioch but 
the temple of Apollo. And with thefe views the retortion on the 
Jewith writers will not appear fo forced and unnatural. It was a 
Chriftian practice to apply the language of the Old Teftament to 
the events of the gofpel difpenfation ; and the difgrace of idols and 
idolaters being the conftant ſubject of thofe writings, we may be 
fure, the Chriftians would not fail to apply every thing of this na- 
ture to the prefent occafion v. So that thofe /criptures being em- 
ployed 

* Theodoret tells the following ftory, very appofite to this fubje&: He fays, that 


when Julian was at Antioch, one Publia, a venerable matron, and at the head of a com- 
Vor. Iv. G g G munity 
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ployed as divine decifions to confirm their caufe, naturally became 
the object of Julian’s refentment. 

3. This likewife well accounts for the title of Prophets, which 
he gives thefe Jewith writers or rulers; and for his abufe of them 
under that character. It was to prevent the reader's ſtopping at 
Apollo's temple, when it was the writer's purpoſe to lead him 
ſilently to that of Jeruſalem: to which only the Jewifh prophets 
and their propbecies had any relation. Theſe things then we may con- 
fider as certain marks of his further meaning. And, indeed, if he 
had it not, what reafon was there for being fo fhy in the mention 
of that idol temple ? its deftruétion did not at al] diftrefs him; as he 
believed it to be fet on fire by the Chriftians. But, in the other 
cafe, he had to do with the God cf the Chriftians ; and he was not 
yet in an humour, whatever he might be afterwards, to cry, Viciſti, 
Gullee. 

4. It being now feen, that Julian in this paflage evidently refers 
to his defeat, the covert manner in which he owns himfelf over- 
come adds greatly to the weight of it. For no fufpicion can lie 
againft fo oblique a reference to the fact, even in the opinion of 
thofe who could ſmell forgery in an open and direct confeſſion. 
An impoſtor, pioufly difpofed to procure Julian’s teftimony againſt 


munity of virgins devoted to religion, took oceaſion, whenever the Emperor went that 
way, to chant louder than was the cuftom, in defiance of his impiety: they chofe too 
to fing thofe pfalms of David which ridicule the vanity and impuiſſance of idols, 
& ti U nought the db“, and particularly the following verſes. Tbe Idols of the 
Heathens ore but flotr aud gold, the work of men's bands: they that make them are like unto 
them, and fo are all they that put their truf is tlem, Julian (as he had reafon) was 
offended with this infult, and, as often as he paficd by, ordered them to be filent, 
Inftead of obeying, Publia exhorted her virgins to ftrain their throats flill higher, 
and efpecially when they came to this verfe: Let Cod arife, and let bis cnemies be 
featured. This provoked the Emperor to order one of his guards to bring out the 
old woman and box her ears, which (fays the hiftorian) Publia efteemed a great 
honour, and went on to torment the apoftate with her pfalm-finging, in the 
fame manner as the author of the Pfilms tormented the evil fpirit in Saul. L. iti, 


himfelf, 
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himfelf, would never think of doing it fo obfcurely, as that it 
fhould efcape the notice of thofe whom he principally intended to 
impofe upon. 

Thus far concerning the AposTATE’s own teflimony. But as 
there were three parties interefted in this affair, the Pagans, 
the Jews, and the Chriftians; our evidence might be thought de- 
fective, if any one of them were wanting on fo important an oc- 
cafion. 

We fhall therefore, in the next place, produce the teftimony of 
a famous Rassi; who, though late in time, yet compofed the 
work, from whence the following paffage is taken, on the traditions 
and records of the feveral ages he writes of. This is the celebrated 
R. Gedaliah ben Jofeph Jechaja; he lived in the fifteenth century, 
and, in his hiftory called Schalfcheleth Hakkabbala, expreſſes him- 
ſelf to this effect: In the days of R. Channan and his brethren, 
„about the year of the world 4349, our annals tell us, there was 
“a great earthquake over all the earth; by which the temple 
which the Jews had raifed at Jerufalem with vaft expence, at 
‘ the command of Julian the apoftate, was thrown down. The 
66 day after the earthquake, a dreadful fire fell from heaven, which 
4 melted all the iron tools and inftruments employed about the 
4 work; and deftroyed many, nay incredible numbers of the 
% Jews *.” I will make two remarks on this teſtimony. 1. The 
hiftorian’s calling it an earthquake over all the earth, is in the lan- 
guage of the Jews; and the fame with that of the Evangelift, 
who tells us, that at the crucifixion, there was darknefs over all the 
earth+. 2. This ftory of a rebuilt temple, fhews he had his mae 


In diebus R. Channan & fociorum ejus, anno circiter orbis conditi 4349, me» 
morant libri annalium, magnum in orbe univerfo fuiſſe terre motum, collapfumque 
efe templum quod ftruxerunt Judzi Hierofolymis, precepto Cæfaris Juliani Apof- 
tate, impenfis maximis, Poftridie ejus diei [quo mota fuerat terra] de Cœlo ignis 


multus cecidit, ita ut omnia ferramenta illius ædificii liquefcerent & amburerentur 


Judai multi atque adeo innumerabiles. Apud Wagenieil, Tela ignea Satanz. 
+ Luke xxiii. 44. 
Gggz terials 
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terials neither from Pagan nor Chriftian writers ; who are unani- 
mous that no more than the foundations were prepared. And, 
as there is no vifible purpofe why he ſhould invent it, we muft 
conclude, he found it thus related in the annals of the rabbins ; 
the compofers of which might poffibly draw this concluſion from 
what they found recorded of the immenfe contributions of their 
people. 3. The hiftorian fays, it was at the command of Fulian ; 
which, without bringing Chriftianity into the queftion, fupplies 
his reader with a plaufible account of this vifible mark of the di- 
vine difpleafure at the attempt * ; and confequently affords his bre- 
thren a principle on which they might believe the fact, confiftently 
with their profeffion of Judaifm. 


CHAP. V. 


ERE then, for the prefent, we fhall reft our evidence; on 

THE CONFESSION OF OUR ADVERSARIES THEMSELVES: And, 

from the nature of the TESTIMONY, proceed to fome confiderations 

on the nature of the FACT, in order to the fuller eftablifhment of 
this important truth. 

One of the requifite qualities in a forged miracle, that pretends 
to live and do well, is, that the fact on which it rifes be private, 
obfcure, unconcerning, and remote from general obfervation. And 
though thefe circumftances may ſometimes attend a true one; yet 
that is but accidental, and hurts not its credit, fo long as it is 
accompanied (which it ever is) with others, that fupply their de- 
fects. But for a forged miracle to affect the diſtinction of public 
notoriety, would be too impudent a reliance even on religious cre- 
dulity. To feign a miracle on a civil fact, which muſt have paſſed 
in fight of a whole nation, would be rather an attempt to put out 
men’s eyes, than to impofe on their underftandings. Hence it is 


® Book II. c. iv. p. 225. 
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we find, the /ving wonders of him, whofe coming was after the 
king of Satan a, fo well anfwer the defcription which He, who 
came with all the power of the Father, hath given us of every 
fubtile Impoftor in general, that they love darkne/s rather than light, 
becaufe their deeds are evil. 

Now the project to rebuild the temple of Jerufalem was a public 
tranfaction, the moſt notorious and intereſtiug of that age. 

The Projecror was no other than the Emperor of the world 
himielf: a circumftance alone fufficient to draw the attention of the 
world upon it. 

His ATTEMPT produced other circumftances that would obtrude 
themſelves even on the moft incurious. The principal Jews were 
called together from all quarters+: Alypius, a man of the firft 
figure, was put at the head of the undertaking: immenfe quanti- 
ties of materials were laid in; vaft numbers of workmen were 
aflembled; and the impotent triumphs of the Jews gave an eclat to 
every movement which the reftlefs though determined fpirit of 
Julian was hourly puſhing forward. 

The PLACE contributed no lefs to its notoriety. It was in the 
centre of the empire; and in the head quarters of the two religious 
parties that then divided it. 

The TIME likewife was critical. The religious world had juft 
fuffered a furprifing revolution. It had been fuddenly brought back 
from the new opinions to a profeſſion of the od. Yet the difgraced 
religion, by courage and conftancy in fuffering, ftill kept its ene- 
mies anxious amidft all their fuccefs, and feartul, amidft all their 
power, for what might be the final iflue. 

The ACTION too was capitally interefting: The defign of the 
project was to give the laft blow to the credit of Chriftianity. 
And the honour of the new and old profeffion was ftaked on the 


event. 
* 2 Theſſ. ii. 9. 
$ uren yag inio [oi lub] rar A d % Ae elle, Aran ra @zerilaluis vet rard 
Tàr che if iragan Où di S vue Niels S Au- eit var hi 
sistigñu. Theodoret, Hif. Eccl. 1. iii. c. 20. 
We 
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We have fhewn that every body underftood Julian’s purpofe to 
be no other than to put a public affront upon Revelation. Paga- 
nifm was big with expeétation. The Church in general was alarm- 
ed ; but the more knowing and pious amongft them, to the very 
laft, mocked and defied the impiety of the attempt v. 

Such were the various pufions and intereſis which concurred with 
the time and pluce, to engage the attention, and excite the impatience 
of all men for the event. 

But now, when full expectation on the one fide, and continued 
alarms on the other, had fet the world at gaze, the project fud- 
denly difappeared. It was as it had never been; and the temple 
once more prefented itfelf in its old ruins; but with a worfe face, 
of horror and defolation. A furprifing iflue of fo much determined 
power, and immenfe preparation ! 

A world, thus attentive and concerned, could not but be defirous 
of knowing the cau/é of fo fudden a change of meafures, if it were 
a change of meafures, that influenced the event. Did the em- 
peror relent? Did his agents fail in their obedience? or were 
the Jews, on better thoughts, become refigned to their vifita- 
tion? Was the purpofe diverted by a foreign invafion, or by 
domeftic troubles ? Did fome hoftile Barbarian, at that juncture, 
break in upon the empire; or fome rebellious province fufpend 
and weaken its authority? Or, laftly, did the Chriftians them- 
felves defeat the infult, by oppofing force to force? One or 
other of theſe cauſes muft be given, to account for the defeat in 
a common way: and yet the aftonifhed inquirer perceived that 
none of thefe had any thing to do in it. The emperor's hatred to 
our holy faith kept increafing to his death: Alypius’s fidelity to his 


* Cyrillus, poft Maximum confefforem, Jerofolymis habebatur epifcopus. Apertis 
igitur fundamentis, calces cæmentaque adhibita: nihil omnino decrat, quin die poftera, 
veteribus deturbatis, nova jacerent fundamenta ; cum tamen epifcopus, diligenti con- 
fideratione habita, vel ex his que in Danielis prophetia de temporibus degerat, vel quod 
in evangeliis dominus prædixerat, perfifteret nullo genere fieri poffe ut ibi a Judæis lapis 
fuper lapidem poneretur, Res erat in capectatione.— Rufini Hiſt. Eccl, l. x. c. 37, &ce 

mafter, 
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maſter, and zeal for the old fuperftition, were without bounds ; 
and the mad infolence of the Jews proved them ready to ftorm 
heaven itfelf to get into their old quarters. The empire, in all 
other parts, was at peace; and the only enemies it had, in zbefe, 
were the Perfians; who were too much alarmed by Julian’s pre- 
parations, and too much taken up in putting their own frontiers 
in a condition of defence, to think of farther provoking him by 
new inroads into the empire. 

What then would be the ftate of men’s minds on this pofture of 
affairs? Thoſe who were at a diftance would, in their lofs for a 
natural caufe, be attentive to what was told them of a miracle *. 
And thofe who were on the place would want no means of con- 
vincing them. For nothing was equivocal. The directors, the 
overfeers, and the chief agents in this attempt, were all fcattered 
and difperfed ; and, furely, by no panic terror. An earthquake, 
that let loofe a fubterraneous fire, joined to a heaven all in flames, 
tore in funder the foundations, deftroyed the workmen, and burnt 
up and confumed the materials. Effects, which were all the objects 
of fenfe, and, what is more, remained fo for a long time after. 
For many of thoſe who furvived their fellows, bore about them 
the lafting marks of their punifhment : and, another religious revo- 
lution coming on, the fite of the temple was fuffered to retain that 
face of ravage and combuftion, which the efcape of pent-up fires 
always leave behind them +. 

In this account then all parties muft agree. And, by what re- 
mains of antiquity, it appears they did fo: A confent, not pro- 
cured in the way whereby falfe reports of the like kind have fome- 
times procured it. For this was no trifling event, laid in a remote 
corner, feen but by a few prejudiced relators, and accompanied 
only with ambiguous circumftances: In which cafe, partly from 


© Gin ird rte rb ye ròs le hi-. Socrat Hitt. Eccl. I. iii. c. 20. 
$ Kai sùo ia, Hz abs “leper srvpay yopi 80 vd Jephta g: vd ria Qurésas, d dN 
taire cutee. xh thre pajege; f earls? i / yap, d % S rare yiyo xx 
Chryf, adver. Judæos, Otat. v. 
contempt 
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contempt of a thing incredible, partly from negleét of a thing un- 
interefting, but principally from an indolence that fhuns the trouble 
of examining, many a monkifh tale hath made its fortune. But 
here, had the fact been ground/efs, or the event diferent, their 
falfehood muft have been known to thoufands: and what was fo 
eafy to be difproved, the interefts of thoufands would have ex- 
poſed. Had the circumftances been ambiguous, they could not have 
paſſed uncontroverted : for This was not of the nature of the mi- 
racle faid to be procured by the prayers of the thundering legion, 
which only gave teftimony to the pewer of Chrift, a matter about 
which Paganifm was very indifferent: This went to the quick, and 
expofed the impotence and alſebood of their idols, a charge which 
always put the Gentiles out of temper. But if they were fo cold 
in the caufe of fuperftition as to need a {pur to vindicate its ho- 
nour, This they had likewife in the triumphs and exultations of 
the Chriftian minifters; who, in their fermons, their apologies, 
their hiftories, addreffed both to friends and enemies, relate the 
event in all its circumftances; call upon the numerous eye-wit- 
nefies to atteft the truth; appeal to the ſtanding marks of the fact, 
the traces of a dreadful exterminating fire over all the place, and 
on many of the perfons concerned ; and, laftly, defy the advocates 
of idolatry to gainſay the exactneſs of their relation. 


Such is the illuftrious miracle we have here attempted to defend. 
We have examined it on the fevereft rules of rational affent. And 
we find it eftablifhed on that full concurrence of happy circum- 
ftances which, we might expect, fhould attend a miracle fo fingu/ar 
in its nature, and fo important and deciſive in its ufe. 

But there is one circumftance almoft peculiar to it, and, as it 
crowns all the reft, will deferve our moft ferious regard. It is this, 
that the attempt and the ifue are fo interwoven with one another, 
that they muft ftand or fall together. For whoever allows that 
Julian began to rebuild the temple, which he could not finith, 
mutt contefs the obſtruction came from above, becaute no Funan 

impediment 
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impediment interfered. And whoever denies the obſtruction muft 
deny the attempt, becaufe if there were no obſtruction of that kind, 
there was none at all: and if there were none at all, then there was 
nothing to be obftruéted. That is, Julian never attempted to re- 
build the Temple; an inference fo furioufly fceptical, as would 
overturn the whole body of civil hiftory. 


Vol., IV. Hhh A DIS. 
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A DISCOURSE 


ON THE ATTEMPT OF THE 
EMPEROR JULIAN 


TO REBUILD THE 


TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM. 


AVING now fo well eftablifhed the MIRACLE, we have little 

need to inquire into the objeétions that may be made to it, 

any further than as we may be led by our own curiofity, or in- 

clined to gratify the curiofity of others, in feeing how far the ca- 

pricioufnefs of wanton wit can go in its frolics towards perplexing 
the plaineft and moft evident of ufeful truths, 


CHAP. I 


IRS T then it may be objected, “ That the credit of the mi- 
racle refts entirely on the truth of this fuppofition, That the 

hely oracles of God bave declared, that the Fewifb Temple foould never 
be rebuilt e For if this were not predicted, the reftoration of it did 
not 
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not impeach the divine veracity; nor, confequently, was its ho- 
nour concerned in fruftrating the attempt. Now the word of God 
no where fays that the Jewifh Temple ſbould never be rebuilt ; on 
the contrary, it infinuates that it sald. It predicts, in general 
terms, the zotal, but not final deſtruction of the Temple; and, in 
exprefs words, fays, That Yerufalem fhall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles UNTIL the times of 1b: Gzatiles be fulfilled, Which imply 
there was to be a period to the defolation, though the sime be fo 
obſcurely marked as to make the fixing it uncertain.” 

The objection is plaufible, and well deferves a folution. On 
which account (the method of the Difcourfe concurring) it was 
thought proper to obviate it in the very entrance on this argument : 
where it is fhewn, from the nature of the Jewifh and Chriftian 
religions, that the total deſtruction, mentioned in the Prophecies, 
neceflarily implied a final one: For that, in the order of God's 
difpenfations, the Jewifh and the Chriftian Religions could never 
ftand together: when This became eftablifhed, That was to be done 
away. But while the temple remained, Judaifm {till exifted : when 
That was overthrown, the religion fell with it; and confequently 
muft rife again with the temple. But as this religion was not to rife 
while Chriftianity continued, the Temple was never to be reftored. 
The confequence of all is, that, If it were reftored, Chriftianity 
could no longer fupport its pretenfions, nor the prophets nor Jefus 
the truth of their predictions, 


C H A P. Il 


ECON DLL, The teflimony of Amm. Marcellinus, decifive 

as it is, hath been cavilled. It is ſuſpected, That He is no 
original Evidence ; but hath taken the account, he gives us of what 
then paſſed at Jeruſalem, from the Chriſtian writers: the work in 
which we find it being compoſed near twenty years after the event, 
when the fathers had turned what there was of the natural fact 
H h h 2 into 
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into a miracle ; and, by their declamatory eloquence, had made it 
famous throughout the now Jelieving empire.” 

This objection abounds with abfurdities: but it is not of my in- 
vention. 

Je fuppofes Marcellinus to have taken his account from the 
Chriftian writers, becaufe there were no other to be had: for if 
there were other, then the Hiftorian’s authority does not reft on 
their teftimony ; or, if it does, it refts on a good foundation, the 
evidence of Chriftian writers, fupported by the Pagan. But is it 
likely that an unbeliever, a man of fenfe, and a lover of truth, 
fhould fo confide in thofe of the new perfuafion, fpeaking in their 
own caufe, and unfupported by other evidence, as to deliver a fact, 
in terms of abſolute certainty, which difcredited a religion he re- 
verenced, and a mafter he idolized? Could we, under thefe cire 
cumſtances, ſuppoſe him capable of preſerving the memory of ſo 
unfupported a ſtory, we fhould at leaft look to find it delivered in 
ſuch terms of doubt and ſuſpicion as he muſt needs think were juſtly 
due unto it. 

But the Objector * ſeems to have attended as little to the /ituation 
and circumflances, as to the character of the Hiſtorian. When this 
event happened at Jerufalem, Ammianus was not in winter - quarters 
afar off in Gaul or Germany; but near at hand, in the emperor’s 
court at Antioch, and in an office of diſtinction. The objector, I 
ſuppoſe, will allow that Julian made the attempt. The attempt, I 
have fhewn, was in its nature, fuch as muſt draw the attention of 
the whole empire upon it. Ammianus reprefents it as one of the 
moſt confiderable enterprifes of his mafter’s reign; and that it was 
projected to perpetuate his memory. It mifcarried. And is it pof- 
fible the caufe of the mifcarriage could, at that time, be more a 
fecret to him than the undertaking? Yet, if we believe the ob- 
jector, the firft news he heard of it was from the Chriftian Priefts. 
Be it fo. I ask no more, to fhew the objection devoid of all com- 


* Dr. 8. 
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mon fenfe. A courtier of credit, a curious obferver of what paffed 
about him, hears nothing of what happened in his neighbourhood, 
at the time it did happen, though in an affair that engaged all 
men’s attention. Many years after, in hunting for materials to 
compofe his hiftory, he ftarts this ftory. And where, I pray, does 
he find it! Why truly fkulking in the cover of a thorny and per- 
plext inveive, or flaunting amongft the meretricious ornaments, 
and on the authority, of loofe and prejudiced declaimers, records it, 
in his Annals, as a fact unqueſtionable. Not, as was faid, to de- 
rive credit to his mafter or his religion, but to entail eternal dif- 
honour upon both: and all this without giving either of them the 
leaft relief; as was eafy to be done by only telling from whom he 
had his ftory. 


In a word, we fee, the objection arifes out of this circumftance, 
The diflance of time between the fact and the biftorian’s account of it. 
But fuch a circumftance can never ſupport a conclufion of this 
nature, but in the cafe where a writer, who had an occafion to 
record a memorable fact at the time it happened, omits to do fo; 
and afterwards, at the diftance of many years, fticks it into his 
hiftory, without any reafon given for his preceding filence. But 
this was not the cafe here: Amm. Marcellinus tells the ftory as 
foon as ever he had an opportunity of fo doing; which was when 
he retired from bufinefs to write hiftory. And the diftance between 
that and the event is fo far from taking from the credit of his rela- 
tion, that, as was obferved, it adds greatly to it. 


For we cannot but conclude, that as a foldier and man of bufi- 
nefs, he kept a journal of every thing that paſſed; though we 
fhould not fuppofe, what is equally probable, that as a lover of 
letters he had very early formed his defign of writing hiftory. In 
what, therefore, concerned the tranfactions of thofe times, he had 
a fure and eafy way of coming to the truth ; which was by com- 
paring his own diary with the later, and better digefted, accounts 
of others. But indeed the nature of the fact, and the quality of 

the 
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the writer, fhew us, there was little danger of miftake. An au- 
thentic account of this whole matter was doubtlefs amongft the 
papers of ftate; to all which our hiftorian had free acceſs. And 
if we fhould fuppofe his relation to be no other than a faithful ab- 
ftra& of Alypius’s letter to Julian, we fhould not, I believe, be a 
great way from the truth. It is certain, that a prudent hiftorian, 
circumftanced as Marcellinus then was, could not have acted a 
wifer part than to relate fo nice an adventure in the very words of 
the perfon, to whofe conduét it was committed: for in fo doing, 
he found himfelf in that rare fituation of adherence ſtrictly to truth, 
without offe nding either of the parties who then ftrove for the pof- 
ſeſſion of it. We may further obferve, that this fuppofition clears 
up another objection which has been made to his narrative. 
For, 

Thirdly, we are told, ‘that the teftimony of Marcellinus does 
but half our bufinefs: for though he gives a circumftantial relation 
of the fact, he fpeaks of it as a natural, not a miraculous, event.” 

The former objection, we fee, ſuppoſes he had gone too far; This, 
that he hath not gone far enough. And yet I cannot underftand 
how a profeſſed Pagan could have faid more, in confcience. This 
objector, fure, is not fo unreafonable to expect, he thould have re- 
corded the triumphs of the Gofpel over his own religion, in the 
words of the Chriftian writers, Becaufe the other Objector had 
taken it into his head that he was beholden to them for his account 
of the ftory. 

Thus far we may be certain: Had Ammianus thought it an 
artifice or impoſture, he would have contrived to tell us fo. For 
what fhould hinder him? Not any regard to the leaders of the 
Chriftian ſect, upon whom the fcandal would have fallen; for he 
is not backward, on every occafion, to expofe their follies and per- 
verfities. On the other hand, the general character of Paganifm 
made him very eaſy not to form any diftinét judgement about the 
matter. Had he had any fuch inclination, he was fairly invited 
to it by what he found (and therefore honeftly related) of the 

obftinacy 
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obftinacy of the eruption, ręſolutely bent to drive them to a dif- 
tance *. 

After all, a faithful hiftorian, thus circumftanced, muſt be fuf- 
ficiently diſtreſſed. 

But Ammianus’s fkill was great, like his honefty; and he found 
away to difengage himfelf with honour. Other confiderations 
apart, the fact was too notorious to be fmothered, and too impor- 
tant to be paſſed over: at the fame time, the mention of it was 
nice and delicate; it was like walking over thoſe burning ruins 
while yet bot with the breath of the avenger. Two things, in it, 
equally required management, the motive to the attempt; and the 
nature of the defeat: the one affected the glory of his maſter; the 
other, the interefts of his religion. See, now, his addrefs, and 
how artfully he has come off! Julian gave different reafons for 
his project, as beft fuited the views he had on thoſe to whom he 
told it. To the Jews he affected compaſſion for their ſufferings, 
and reverence for their holy rites: To his Prigſis and Sophifis, we 
may be confident, he revealed his fecret purpofe to be the difgrace 
and ruin of revelation + : And to his courtiers and military men he 
pretended, what was moft to their humour, the fame and glory of 
the enterprize. Though Ammianus was certainly no dupe to his 
profeſſions, yet he found it convenient, and he thought it fair, to 
convey that motive to pofterity, which Julian had given to his 
corps. The defeat was next to be confidered. To own the mira- 
cle, would be condemning his Region; explicitely to deny it, 
would be violating his Honour. He avoided this dilemma, by em- 
ploying the words of the original Relator: and when we fee, in 
his account, the very language of a narrative of State, we can ne 
more doubt that he did employ them, than that Alypius himiclé 
fent his mafter a relation of the whole affair. 

But if the neceſſity of faying fo much diſtreſſed his Principles, 
the neceſſity of faying no more crampt his Genius; which was 


* Hocque modo elemento d-finatins repelleate, ceffavit inceptum. 
+ See the no: e in p. 410. 
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bold and {welling ; and prompt, on thefe occafions, to pour along 
the torrent of his eloquence. Hear how pou,poufly he defcribes an 
earthquake at Nicomedia.—** Eminuere Nicomediæ elades But 
the reader will find the reft below *. . 


He profefles, we fee, to tell his ftory briefly and truly: And I 
believe he did fo. Vet his brevity does not hinder him from fpe- 
cifying the very day, nay even the hour when + this or that cir- 
cumftance was remarked: nor his truth from giving us as minute 
a defcription of the various kinds of deaths as at a battle in Homer. 
How different is this from his relation of the event at Jerufalem! 
There he does not fo much as inform us of the month in which it 
happened; we fhould even have been at a lofs for the year, but 
that the Perfian expedition direéts us, to which the form of his an · 
nals hath conncéted it. And fo far is he from dwelling upon the 


© + eujus ruinarum eventum vere breviterque abfolvam. Primo lucis exortu die none 
66 Ral. Septembrinm, concreti nubium globi nigrantium, lætam paulo antè cali fpeciem 
‘6 confuderunt : et amandato folis fplendore, nec contigua vel appofita cernebantur : ita 
% oculorum obtutu præſtricto, humo involutus craffe caliginis fqualor infedit. Dein, 
e welut numine fummo fatales conterguente manubias, ventofque ab ipfis excitante cardinibus, 
*t magoitudo furentium incubuit procellarum, et eliſi literis fragor; hac que fecuti 
$t typlones atque preferes, cum horrifico tremore terrarum, civitatem et fuburbana fune 
‘4 ditus everterunt.—Interim clamoribus variis excelfa culmina refultabant, gueritastian 
+t conjugium liberefque, et fi quid heceffitudinis arte conſtringit. Paf beram denique ſecun- 
% dam, multe ante tertiam, abr jam fudus et liquidus latentes retexit funereas ſtrages. 
% Nosaalli enim fuperruentium ruderum vi nimia conſtipata fub ipfis interiere ponderibus, 
© Quidam coo tenus aggeribus obruti, cum ſupereſſe poffent fi qui juviſſent, auxiliorum 
64 inopi necabantur. Alii lignorum extantium acuminibus fixi pendebant, Uno iétu 
*t cæfi compiwres paullo ante homines, tunc promifcuæ ftrages cadaverum cernebantur, 
$6 Quofdam domorum inclinata faſtigia intrinfecus ferebant intactos, angore et inedià 
4 conſumendos.— Ali ſubita ruinæ magnitudine opprefii iifdem adhue mollibus conte- 
“ guntur, Colliſis guide capitibus, vel humeris præſectis aut cruribus, inter vitæ mor. . 
st tifque confinia, aliorum adjumenta paria perferentium implorantes cum obteftatione 
ts magna doſerebantur 


+ He is alike circumftantial in dating that other dreadful commotion which happened 
in the firft confulate of Valentinian and his brother diem duodecimum Kal. Auguf- 
é tas, Confule Valentiniano primum cum fratre, horrendi terrores,” Ec. I. xavi. 
e. 10. 
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flaughter that followed, the too certain confequence of cruptions 
of this nature, that, had it not been for the Chriftian writers, we 
might have fufpected his horrible balls of fire * had contained little 
more than a lambent flame, for any miſchief that followed. 

Again, he is not content to relate the Nicomedian earthquake, 
and expatiate only on its Secis: he is as particular in deſcribing 
both the prognoflics that preceded it (fuch as the firmament over- 
caft, and the day darkened with ftorms and tempefts), and the 
Jymptoms that attended it (fuch as the lightning and whirlwind). 
While, on the other hand, his account of the difafter in Jerufalem 
is ftript of all thefe circumftances of terror; though they be the 
conftant forerunners and attendants of fiery eruptions; and, if we 
may believe the Chriftian writers, did actually precede and ac- 
company this: nor have we any reafon to difbelieve them, becaufe 
they {peak (as we fhall fee) of certain phenomena, the natural 
effects of the difordered elements, which they erroneoufl y afcribe 
to a different caufe. 

But this is not all: Ammianus, to give us the moft fearful idea 
of this defolation at Nicomedia, fays, the conflict of nature was 
fuch, as if the God of Nature himfelf, armed with all the ftores 
of heaven, was hurling his lightning over a perifhing world. But 
we find not a line of this imagery in the affair at Jeruſalem. The 
Deity is there kept out of fight; though the repeated eruptions, 
which, he fays, ſeemed obfinately and refilutely bent to drive the 
workmen to a diftance, drove him to the confines of fupcrior agen- 
cy. But he was unwilling, and for a good reafon, to call his 
readers after him. 

What could occafion a conduct fo different in a cafe fo fimilar ? 
Had he related the one as a noted fact, and the other but as an 
uncertain rumour, fomething might be pretended, But this makes 
the difficulty, he tells them both as facts, and facts of equal 
notoriety and truth. A difficulty nothing can folve but what we 


# Metuendi globi flammarum. 
Vol. IV. lii have 
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have already fhewn to be the cafe, the bafhfulnefs of a backward 
evidence. 

In this light we fee, that his relating the eruption of Jerufalem 
as a natural event, takes nothing from the reality of the divine in- 
terpoſition. When a Pagan bears teſtimony to a fact of this im- 
portance, we may be as fure it is a miracle as, when a Papiſt bears 
teftimony to a miracle of no importance at all, we are fure it is a 
trick. 

But his referve is fo far from depriving us of the benefit of his 
teitimony, that it is that which fupports it. Had we found a Pagan 
{peaking like a Chriftian Father on this occafion, his evidence had 
foon become as ſuſpected as that of the Jewith hiftorian, where he 
fpeaks of Chrif; which one of the ableft and moft candid of his 
critics has fairly condemned for an impoſture; and another equally 
teſpectable, who would fain bolter up its credit, frankly owns, 
could. never come from him in the condition it is brought down to 
us. This miracle, without queſtion, embarraſſed Marcellinus no 
lefs than the Worker of miracles diftrefled the other Hiftorian : 
whoſe caſe the excellent Writer, juſt now mentioned, has well de- 
ſeribed. But had poſterity made equally free with both, I ſhould 
have deſpaired of diſengaging my Author with the addreſs and abili- 
ties he has ſerved Joſephus *. 

In a word, all we want of our adverfaries is to have the fact ac- 
knowledged as Ammianus relates it. Its nature depends neither 
on his, nor on their, nor on our opinion of the matter, but on the 
nature of things. We think, indeed, that it ſpeaks itfelf. But, 
for the ſake of thoſe who think otherwiſe, J propoſe, in the courſe 
of this examination, to ſhew, that it was an effect, which no power 
but that of the moral Governor of the univerſe was able to pro- 
duce. 

I proceed, then, in my ſubject; to which thefe cavils are ouly 
the prelude. 


® Sce Mr. Foriter’s Difcourfe, intituled, ‘ A Diſſer tation upon the account ſuppoſed 
to have been given of Jefus Chrif by Jofephus, dc. Oxon. s pee xLIx. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


T HE next objefion to the fact arifes from what, one would 
have hoped, fhould have been the chief fupport of it, THE 
‘TESTIMONY OF THE Farners. But their credit amongſt fafhion- 
able letters is now fo low, that if they do not difhonour the caufe 
they appear in, it is all we are to expect from them. For, as a late 
writer * gracioufly allows us to believe every ftrange thing except a 
MIRACLE, fo, to fay the truth, we are apt enough to credit every 
ftrange relator of antiquity, fo he be not a FATHER. And yet, it 
is very certain, the fathers were, at worft, no more prejudiced in 
favour of Religion, than their Pagan neighbours were prejudiced 
againſt it. And whether thefe were philofophers, fophifts, or ftatef- 
men, if we read their works, we fhall find that very credulity, pre- 
judice, falfe reafoning, and ill faith, which thefe objectors pretend 
has been difcovered in fome of the moft celebrated of the fathers. 

But what is it They have done, in the point in queftion, which 
proves fo injurious to their own caufe? Why, it ſeems, they 
differ greatly from Ammianus, in their relation of this extraordi- 
nary fact; by adding many circumftances to his; fome of which 
are utterly incredible.” 

Whether it were the Fathers, or their Cauſe, which render their 
accounts incredible, will be feen in due time. At prefent let me 
obferve, it greatly eaſes their defence, that it cannot be fairly pre- 
tended, that the Chriftian writers contradict the relation of Ammi- 
anus, in any the leaft particular. 

In the Second place, What I faid before, of Marcellinus’s fub- 
ſtractions, I here repeat of the Fathers’ additions ; that they are fo 
far from invalidating the fact, that they add greatly to its fupport. 
We have fhewn Marcellinus to be an unwilling Evidence, who 


© In a book, intituled, Philofophical Efays concerning Human Underflanding,” 
printed 2748, p. 199. . 
Iii 2 hath 
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hath cautioufly avoided faying more than was juft neceflary to fave 
harmleſs his character of a faithful hiftorian. It was natural then 
to expect he had ftudioufly omitted fuch circumftances as made moft 
for the honour of that caufe to which he was neither a friend nor 
favourer. 

Thirdly, Admitting it was as is pretended, that incredible things 
are to be found in their relations: this circumftance will fcarce be 
deemed fufficient to overthrow a well-attefted fact, by any who 
confider that fuch as are beſt eſtabliſned have never been exempt 
from thefe injurious pollutions. The miracles of Chrif and his 
apoſtles have not eſcaped the adulterations of heretics. And if this 
were ſufficient to difcredit truth, there is not a fact in civil hiftory 
that would ftand its ground. As to thofe who expect a certain in- 
nate virtue in Truth, of force to extrude all heterogeneous mixture, 
they expect a quality which was never yet found in it, nor, I fear, 
ever will. Nay, the more notorious a fact of this kind is, that is 
to fay, the more eye · witneſſes there are of it, the more fubje& it is 
to undefigned depravation; as there muſt be, amongft a large 
cloud of evidence, fome men of heated fancies : and the greater the 
communication, and the frequenter the collifion, of thefe warm 
heads, the more active and inflamed will be the creative faculty of 
the mind; which, in that ftate, we find, has always been the femi- 
nary of falfe circumftances of the prodigious kind. 

But we fhould grant a great deal too much in allowing this to 
be the cafe here. Providence did not do its work by halves; nor 
was penurious in the grace fo feafonably beftowed upon the fuffering 
church. For, what, we have fhewn, was performed in the fight 
of all men, we fhall fee, was faithfully commemorated by the moft 
celebrated preachers and apologifts of that age ; and as foberly and 
carefully recorded by the beft hiftorians of the following. And if, 
travelling downwards in a blind and heavy road, it contracted fome 
ftains of the foil through which it paſſed, it was never fo dif- 
figured as to have thofe dirty features miftaken for its natural coun- 


tenance, by any the leaft attentive obferver. 
The 
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The Chriftian Evidence for the fact are Grecory NAZIANZEN, 
AmprosE, and Curysostom. Thefe lived at the time it hap- 
pened, The next age produced Rur ixus, SOCRATES, SOZOMEN, 
and THEODoRET, whofe teſtimony is perfectly confiftent one with 
the other. In the jaft place are PutLostorcius, THEOPHANES, 
Orostus, Niczrnonus, ZoxARAs, and Ceprenus, who, although 
diftant and different in age, are fo near allied in judgement, that 
they are here put together; not to add credit to the caufe they 
ferve ; but, by feparating them from their feveral contemporaries 
of a better pafte and compound, to bear alone the fhame of their 
proper folly or prevarication. 

The original evidence, as we faid, are Ambrofe, Chryfoftom, and 
Geegory Nazianzen. Of thefe, Ambrofe lived far in the Weft; 
and having, as may be fuppofed, received only a general relation of 
the fact, he delivers it as generally. Have you nct beard (fays he, 
writing to the emperor Theodofius) how when Julian gave command 
to rebuild the temple of Jerufalem, the workmen were défiroyed by a 
FIRE fent from God * ? 

In 


This is an epifile to the Emperor, written on a very fingular occafion—A certain 
bifhop had excited his flock to burn a Jewith fynagogue: which being complained of to 
Theodoſius, he ordered the offenders to be punifhed ; and that the bifhop fl. ould re- 
build it at his own expence. The impiety of this fentence was fo offenfive to Ambrofe, 
that, having reminded the Emperor of the fate of the Jewifh Temple, he afks him, 
whether be does not expect the fame difhonours ſhould attend his command, which 
followed the attempt of Julian. Non audifti, Imperator, quia cum juffiffet Julianus 
* reparari Templum Hierofolymis, quod divino qui faciebant repagulum igne flagrarunt ? 
«s Non caves ne etiam nunc faciat? Adeo a te non fuit jubendum ut Julianus hoe juf- 
* ferit.” Ep. xl. It was well this miracle was performed by God, to do honour to 
bimſelf: Had it been to do honour to the bithops of his church, we fee how little they 
deferved it! Here is one who violates the civil peace, and invades the religious rights 
of his neighbour ; and another who fupports him in fo doing, on the authority of the 
miracle at Jerufalem. In which they either foully prevaricate ; or grofly miftake the 
purpofe of God's interpofition. They reprefent it as intended for an example to the 
magiftrate to refrain the Jews from all exercife of their fuperflition ; when it was evident- 
ly for no other purpofe than to fupport the truth of the divine predictions concerning 

the 
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In which may be difcerned the différent fortune that naturally 
attends truth and faifhood. A fable, the further it goes, the more 
it gathers: for, like all untimely productions, coming out, at firſt, 
rude and unformed, it leaves room for charitable invention to give 
it fhape; which, by general contribution, foon raifes it to a bulk 
that looks confiderable. Whereas the circumftances of a true ftory 
drop off, one after another, as it advances in its progrefs, till it 
becomes ftript, and contracted to its eſſence: for there being pre- 
cifion in the teftimony of the evidence, and conviction in the nature 
of the fact, men, on its firſt appearance, are lets folicitous, as they 
have leſs need, to ſupport it by its circumftances, than to convey 
it by its eſſentials. 

Chryfoftom, indeed, was in the neighbourhood of the place. 
But, {peaking to an audience as well inſtructed in the affair as him- 
felf, though he had frequent occafion to put them in mind of fo 
diftinguifhing a mercy, yet always dwells in generals; juft as he 
would have done in referring to the crucifixion, or to any other 
the moft known incident in the Gofpel. Thus, in his Di/courfe 
againſt the Fews and Gentiles, {peaking of the defolate condition of 
the temple, he ſays “ For in our times that monarch, who ex- 
‘6 ceeded all men in his malice to our holy faith, both lent the aid 
“ of the Imperial authority, and became an affociate in the defign. 
They began the work, but could make no progrefs; for a FIRE, 
“ burfting from the foundations, drove away, and difperfed all con- 
** cerned in the undertaking . 


the ruin of a certain temple. Theodoſius was to expect the fate of Julian. And why ? 
Becaufe he was /apperting thofe very rights of nature which Julian then wisleted: For the 
attempt to rebuild the temple was but one of the many arts he employed to extirpate 
the Chriftian Faith by violence. But it has always been the trick, and has often proved 
the defeat, of Intolerance, to place their miferable Principle on fuch foundations as are 
found moft of all to diieredit it. 

» ed d yenidis THs Siga à dat sic d vu, hae, N dns ibucian vére 
obig, & rë kyu Share, x n Hugs, Spes ö,, GA ar rc Syuude 
lavalizar adas a req àrihasv. Adverius Judæos et Gentiles, tom. i. 

The 
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The only contemporary father, therefore, from whom we can 
expe& a detailed hiftory of the event, is Gregory Nazianzen. For 
he, not living at a diftance, like Ambrofe; nor preaching, like 
Chryfoftome, to thofe who knew every circumftance, but refiding 
in thefe quarters, and writing in defence of our holy faith, againft 
Julian, in an appeal to the Roman Empire, was both qualified by 
his knowledge, and called upon by the nature of his performance, 
to be particular in his relation of the fact. 

Now, as his account muft undergo a fevere ſcrutiuy, it will be 
but fair to give it in his own words. Speaking then of Julian, he 
fays, 

After having run through a courfe of every other tyrannical 
‘experiment againft the Faith, and, upon trial, defpifing all of 
‘6 them as trifling and contemptible, he, at laft, brought down the 
„whole body of the Jews upon us; whom, for their ancient turu 
“to feditious novelties, aud an inveterate hatred of the Chriftian 
‘6 name, he chote as the fitteft inftruments of his machinations. 
„ Thefe, under a thew of great good will, which hid his fecret pur- 
‘6 pofe, he endeavoured to convince, from their facred books and 
* traditions, which he took upon him to interpret“, that now was. 
% come the time foretold, when they fhould return to their own 
% Laud, rebuild their temple, and reftore the law to its ancient 
“ force and fplendor. When thefe things had been thoroughly 
‘6 infinuated, and heartily entertained (for deceit finds eafy admit - 
‘ tance when it flatters our paffions), the Jews fet upon the work 
“ of rebuilding with great attention, and pufhed on the project 
« with the utmoft labour and application. But when now driven 
** from their work by a violent whirlwind and a fudden earthquake, 
they fled together for refuge to a certain neighbouring church 
t (iome to deprecate the impending miſchief; others, as is natural 
** in fuch cafes, to catch at any help that prefents itfelf; and others, 


I chink Gregory ufes the word ininége ironically, in the fenfe cf pretending to 
interpret with a prophetic fpirit. 
„again, 
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again, inveloped in the crowd, were carried along with the body 
of flyers): there are who fay, the church refufed them entrance: 
„and that when they came to the doors, which were wide open 
‘ but a moment before, they found them, on a fudden, clofed by 
& a fecret and invifible hand; a hand accuſtomed to work theſe 
wonders for the terror and confufion of the impious, and for the 
“ fecurity and comfort of godly men. This however is now invariably 
‘6 affirmed and believed by all, That as they ſtrove to force their way 
‘6 in by violence, the FIRE, which burft from the foundations of the 
* temple, met and ſtopt them, and one part it burnt and deftroyed ; 
* and another it defperately maimed, leaving them a living monu- 
‘ ment of God's commination and wrath againft ſinners. Thus 
“ the affair paſſed; and let no man continue incredulous concern- 
“ ing this, or the other miraculous works of God. But ftill the 
thing moft wonderful and illuſtrious was a light, which appeared 
“ in the heavens, of a Crofs within a Circle. That name and 
figure, which impious men before efteemed fo difhonourable upon 
„earth, was now raifed on high, and equally objected to the com- 
„mon view of all men; advanced, by God himfelf, as the trophy 
s of his victory over unbelievers; of all trophies the moft exalted 
“ and fublime. Nay further, they who were prefent, and partak- 
+ ers of the miracle we are now about to fpeak of, thew, to this 
‘6 very day, the fign or figure of the crofs which was then marked 
se or impreſſed upon their garments. For, at that time, as thefe 
„men (whether fuch as were of us, or ſtrangers) were fhewing 
« thefe marks, or attending to others who fhewed them, each 
ss prefently obferved the wonder, either on himſelf or his neigh- 
s bour: having a radiant mark on his body or on his garment: 
‘ in which there was fomething that, in art and elegance, exceed- 
‘ ed all painting or embroidery *. 

This 
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This is the only contemporary writer amongft the Chriftians 
who delivers the account of the miracle differently from Ammianus 
Marcellinus, that is, with additional circumftances. Let us fee then 
what handle be hath given to the objector. 

But before we come to examine what he really affirms, and takes 
upon his credit to fupport ; it will be proper to fet in a true light 
what he is only /uppofed to affirm, and what he does not undertake 
to warrant. 

He tells us, it was reported, that thofe who fled for refuge to an 
adjoining church, whofe doors were wide open but a moment before, 
Sound them fuddenly clofed by an invifible power.—And, without 
queftion, They who could not then get in, did believe the im- 
pediment to be miraculous. They did not confider, that a frighted 
croud, all preſſing to be foremoft, would foon choak up a wider 
paſſage than the door of a little oratory, like this where they 
fought for refuge, had the doors been {till open. But he tells us 
they were fuddenly chfed: and, if they opened outward, the power 
that ſhut them could be only vibe to a blind croud, half frighted 
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out of their wits. And, indeed, Gregory himfelf intimates, in 
the following words (where he fpeaks of the fiery eruption) that 
this was not the general opinion ; and particularly not his own ; 
for he infinuates what he deemed to be the true caufe of the im- 
pediment, in telling us they frove to force their way in by violence. 
But (adds he) that which followed, namely, the eruption, és now 
invariably affirmed and believed by all. As much as to fay, time and 
cool examination, which correéted the firft reports, have left the 
miraculous circumftance of the impediment doubtful; but have put 
that of the eruption out of all queftion. 

This being premifed, we come to the direomftaness additional 
to the account of Marcellinus. Gregory mentions three: 1. a whirl- 
wind and earthquake. 2. The light which appeared in the heavens of 
a croi within a circle ; and, 3. The figure of a crofs on the bodies and 
garments of tLe workmen and cffifants. Theſe, indeed, Gregory de- 
livers as unqueſtioned facts, doubted or coutradiéted by none: and 
of fo trite and frequent mention in the divines and hiftorians of this 
time, that it is obfervable he tells the main fact, the fiery eruption, 
not directly or abfolutely, but only obliquely and occafionally, for 
the fake of a circumftance not fo generally known. Of all thefe, 
therefore, it will be incumbent on us to give fome good account. 
1 thall try them on the teft of Ammianus’s relation, as that is made 
(though only for this purpofe) the ftandard of the truth; and 
doubt not but they will be al found very credible, notwithſtand- 
ing their different degrees of evidence; the firft, the whirlwind 
and earthquake, being necgſſariſy connected with the eruption re- 
corded by Ammianus; the ſecond, the croſs in the heavens, a 
likely attendant on the then unquiet ſtate of the elements: and the 
third, the crofs on the garments, very conſonaut to what we know 
of meteorology. 

1. Firft then, as to the earthquake. Natural hiftory informs us, 
that fiery eruptions, of which it makes frequent mention, are al- 
ways preceded by an ear/bguake. And, indeed, the obvious nature 
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of the thing inſtructs us, it can hardly be otherwife ; the force of 
fire making its way through a heavy load, oppofed to its explofion, 
cannot but throw the incumbent earth into convulfive ftruggles, 
during the agitation. And this tumult in the sferior elements 
muft needs communicate itfelf to the adjoining parts of the /uperior. 
Hence it hath fo generally happened, that the diforder below has 
been accompanied with the like above; foch as fierce hr ind 
and a troubled fky : this was the firft fignal of the like dreadful 
confli& in the defolation at Nicomedia, as Ammianus himfelf re- 
lates it. Concreti nubium globi nigrantium, lætam paullo ante 
** cœli fpeciem confuderunt, ventofque ab ipfis excitante cardini- 
„ bus,“ &c. Thus far, therefore, Gregory’s account is not only 
agreeable to the uſual courfe of things, in their unquiet ftate, but 
the appearances are told in their order; the whirlwind, the carth- 
quake, and the fre, 

2. The light which was feen in the heavens of a crofs within a cir- 
cle, is the fecond thing we are to fpeak to. Of this kind of pha- 
nomenon, the ecclefiafical, the civil, and the natural hiftory, both 
of ancient and modern ages, affords us fo many inftances, that it 
will give us very little trouble. Not to keep the Reader in fuf- 
penfe, it was neither more nor lefs than one of thofe meteoric 
lights, in a ill and clouded fky, which are not unfrequently feen 
in folar or lunar halos: And when the parhelia, and parafelenes, 
which fometimes attend them, are added to that appearance, we 
can eafily conceive how greatly the pomp of them muſt be increaf- 
ed. To fupport this account, we may obferve, that this celeſtial 
crofs was not feen till the conflict in the fky was over: it being the 
night after the ftorm, and the night after that, as Theodoret * in- 
forms us; where, by the way, we may obferve, this was a lunar 
halo. 


= Ñ rie Gele 0 aÙ way T3 dripaias dp ir Te cf tè ehe cane’ rò oxis 
Selendis. Eccl. Hif, I. iii. c. 20. 
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It was the fame appearance, from whence (as Eufebius and 
others tell us) Conftantine the Great drew the happy prefage of 
an approaching victory : it was the fame which Cyril of Jerufalem 
faw over that city, in the time of his fon Conftantius; to whom 
the good bifhop fent the news, and, indeed, endeavoured to make 
the moft of it. The hiftorians of the middle ages have, at different 
times, occafionally mentioned the like appearances; and, gene- 
rally, mentioned them as miraculous. Since the revival of learn- 
ing, the Naturalifts and aftronomers have taken notice of fuch as 
happened in their times ; and have attempted to explain their phyfi- 
cal cauſes. 

But here I find what I had farther to fay, on this fubjeét, already 
done to my hands, in a very ingenious and learned difcourfe * of 
the excellent J. A. Fabricius: to which, with much ſatisfaction, 
I refer the Reader: For it is not my way to repeat what others 
have proved before me; or to defraud them of the praifes due to 
their difcoveries. 

1 will only make one obfervation. All thefe meteoric eroſſes are 
reprefented as being encompaſſed by a luminous circle. A circum- 
ftance, which, if but commonly attended to, would have betrayed 
their original. But fo far from that, the circle was brought as a 
convincing argument of their being miraculous. With this, Gre- 
gory triumphs + over the mathematicians or aftrologers ; and defies 
them to account for it by their rules of art. Would the reader 
know the ground of fo grofs a delufion ? It was no more than this, 
the circle was fo eftablifhed an emblem of victory, that, like one 
of Epicurus’s Simulacra (the exuviæ of bodies, as thefe of minds), 
they regarded it as the moral phantom that proclaimed Julian’s defeat. 


* Jotit. “ Exercitatio critica, qua difputatur, Crucem, quam in ceelis vidiffe fc 
s juravit Conftantinus imp. fuiffe phenomenon naturale in balone folari.” Vid. Bib. 
Grec. vol. vi. 

À TS eù titres ixa tw KTK AON ip seis ce pabiuacs 5 O. Ta; NH] ᷓ NIKHE è ETEOANOE, 
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For figure and rhetoric had, in moft times, but efpecially in thofe, 
been an overmatch for reafon and fcience. 

3- But the laft circumftance (fay the objeétors) fo far exceeds 
all the commoa length of credulity, that its invention muft have 
put fancy to the ftretch, and even fraud itfelf to the bluth: and this 
is, the mark of the crofs impreffed upon the bodies, or garments, of 
the people prefent. 

As extraordinary as this may feem, I do not defpair of regaining 
thofe whom it hath moft revolted. 

But firft it will be neceflary to call in a writer of the next clafs, 
and confider his words When therefore (fays Socrates) a vaſt 
number were aflembled on the place, another prodigy happened; 
‘6 for a FIRE FELL FROM HEAVEN, which conſumed all the work- 
„% mens tools*.” As this hiftorian is the only writer who ex- 
plicitely + mentions lightning, and its effects; it will be proper to 
confider its credibility. Under the laft head we have fhewn, how 
a fiery eruption muft occafion a previous earthquake ; and this earth- 
quake, a ftormy fky. But air, put into a violent motion, always pro- 
duces lightning, when it abounds with matter fufceptible of inflam- 
mation. And thofe columns of air, which lie over places that labour 
with convulfive throws to caft out an inkindled matter from its 
entrails, muft needs be impregnated with vaft quantities of fulphu- 
reous particles, which the earth, in that condition, exfudes from 
its pores, and which the folar heat draws upwards. But the na- 
tural hiftory of thefe eruptions fupports this reafoning. And 
Ammianus, whofe evidence we have fo often appealed to, gives 
us an example of it in the before - cited cafe of the earthquake at 
Nicomedia, attended, as appears by his account, with a firey erup- 
tion, like that at Jeruſalein. Now this hiftorian tells us, that 


* Tapar Sv oN , Freges v6 dri. d yay if ca ale, wana rà 
vir NN I Ai. Soc. L. iii. c. 20. 

+ Philoftorgius, by the mode of his expreffion and by the order in which he puts 
things, fcems as if he meant this fire, in the following words; tire jis yàp, oie d. ll 
ds irg ea. v hf. sûre &, cuspis ixanvu. Ex. Lib. vii. c. 9. 
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therc, the earthquake was preceded by Igbtning, as well as ftorms.— 
« Concreti nubium globi nigrantium, lætam paullo ante cœli fpe- 
*¢ ciem confuderunt Dein velut numine fummo fatales contorquente 
« manubias ventoſque ab ipfis excitante cardinibus, &c. — hæcque 
« fecuti typhones atque preſteres, cum horrifico tremore terrarum. . 
The fame, he affirms of that more dreadful earthquake which 
happened in the firt confulate of Valentinian and his brother. 
‘ Paulo poft lucis exortum, denfitate previa fulgurum acrius 
+ vibratorum tremefacta concutitur omnis terreni ſtabilitas pon- 
** deris *.“ 

Lightning therefore, we fee, is one of the conftant concomitants 
in this defolation. 

Now lightning is formed by the ferment and explofion of ful- 
phureous and bituminous exhalations from the earth, mixing with 
nitrous acids in the air. And as this mixture, or combination, is 
varioufly proportioned, according to the then catual concourfe of 
elementary particles, fo its deftruétive effects are various. Some- 
times it hath been known to fcorch up the cloaths without pene- 
trating the body ; and, fometimes again, to break all the bones 
without difcolouring the flefh or cloaths ; nay, even to melt the 
{word without injuring the fcabbard. In the frf cafe we muft 
conclude, the fulphur predominated ; in the latier, the falts. And 
according to this proportion, the lightning in queftion ffeems to 
have been formed. For, they tell us, it melted the iron inftru- 
ments, but hurt neither the cloaths nor flefh; on which it affixed 
a crofs, without any fenfible notice at the time of the impreffion. 
For I make no fcruple to affirm, that this mark was the natural 
effect of lightning, fo conftituted. 

That lightning falls in regular figures, hath been frequentiy 
obferved. The moft unlikely, one fhould think, is the circular; 
and yet, in that, it hath been commonly known to fall: the 
moft likely is the angular, (and a erc/s is but two ftraight lines 


L. xxvi. e. 10. 
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meeting at right angles); yet this, though not very rare, has been lefs 
common. 

But, it will be faid, the fathers make it a matter of much 
more importance: and the fantaftic things they tell of thefe croffes 
exclude both nature and fober miracle ; and admit of no other caufe 
but fraud or fanaticifm ; even though we fhould ſubſtract from the 
account the contradictions that arife from their joint teftimony. 
Gregory * and Socrates + fay thefe croſſes were bining and radi- 
ated: but Theodoret { tells us, they were not bright and fhining, 
but fhaded with a dark colour: again, Rufinus and Socrates affirm, 
they were by no means to be wafhed out §.” 

All this, it muſt be owned, -hath the rank air of inventive pro- 
digy. Yet view it well, and you fee nature breaking in upon you, 
In a word, the fathers could have faid nothing more corroborative 
of our account; which reduces them to a natural phenomenon : 
for the qualities they give to thefe croffes, not only fhew them to 
be meteoric, but inform us of their very /pecific nature 3 which was 
precifely that of the PuospHonkus. 

They fhone by night, and were dark, and fmokey-coloured by 
day (for thus, the different accounts of their appearance, given us 
by Gregory and Theodoret, are plainly to be reconciled, by the 
teftimony of Rufinus |) the very property both of natural and ar- 
tificial Phofphori. Of the fr kind, are infects, rotten-wood, 
fhell-fifh, tainted flefh *, ſcales, feathers, of certain animals, &c. 

Of 

* Karéripore 

+ Ts . werd, operyitts raved ann. 

F Où tr. Aid pouls, GAA’ ix paira; xaruvss phe yyoase L. in. c. 20. 

$ Ut etiam qui diluere pro fui infidelitate voluiſſet, nullo genere valeret abolere. 
Ruf.—drorAdur 5 Alu Sec, dni pére dai. Socr. 


k In fequenti nocte in veſtimentis omnium fignaculum crucis ita evidens apparuit. 
Hif. Ecch I. x. c. 37. 


** Hoffein the fon of Ali, and grandfon of Mahomet, was killed in afpiring to the 
throne in the Califate of Yefid, His head was cut off and carried by a ſoldier to the 
| i governor 
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Of the latier, that folid body, in particular, made from urine 
(for almoſt all bodies will afford it) with which, if one writes, 
as with a pencil on paper, the letters, in the night, will appear 
like flame, and, in the day time, prefent only a dim, ſmokey 
ſuffuſion. 

The reader will be further confirmed in this opinion, if he con- 
fiders of what the artiſc al phofphorus is compoſed; which is chiefly 
a ſixed ſalt, obtained by a long proceſs by fire; in the courſe of 
which much of this element ſeems to be imbibed : fo as to give 
the minute parts of the phoſphorus the proper motion and agita- 
tion to produce light. Now the falts were predominant in the 
lightning in queftion, as appears by its violent effects on metals, 
aud its innocuous contact with fofter bodies. And we can eafily 
conceive how that high ferment, by which lightning is formed, 
may produce a natural phofphorus, in the fame manner as a long 
procefs by fire makes the artificial. 

This will account too for the difficulty in wafhing out the marks. 
Thofe on the bodies would fooner difappear ; thoſe on the habits 
more flowly. And it is obfervable, that, though Gregory tells us, 
the curious yet produced (when he wrote) the marks on the gar- 
ments ; he fays nothing of thofe on the bodies. 

And now, I prefume, the candid reader may be difpofed to abate 
his wonder, and inclined to give the fathers credit for the facts, 
how much foever they might be miftaken in the immediate caufe 
of them: and the unbeliever, from the fate of fo promifing an objec- 
tion, may be taught the ufe of modefty and diffidence, when he 
oppofes his own reafon to the truths that eſtabliſh Revelation. 

But to put the matter farther out of doubt, I fhall produce a 
paflage from the Adverfaria of the famous Isaac CASAUBON, written 
while in England, and, as his fon Meric conjectures (to whom 
we are indebted for it) about the year 1610-11. It follows in 


governor of Couffah ; as it lay on a table in the night the wife of the foldier pretended 
that a lambent flame played about the head, which might very well be. But this by the 
Partifans of Ali was efteemed a great miracle, 
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thefe words: * This day the Lord Bifhop of Ely *, a prelate of 
great piety and holinefs, related to me a wonderful thing. He 
66 faid he had received the account from many hands, but chiefly 
‘ from the Lord Bifhop of Wells, lately dead , who was fuc- 
‘6 ceeded by Biſhop Montague ; that in the erty of IPells, about fif- 
teen years ago f, one ſummer's day, while the people were at 
« divine fervice in the cathedral church, they heard, as it thun- 
« dered, two or three claps above meafure dreadful, fo that the 
« whole congregation, affected alike, threw themfelves on their 
“ knees at this terrifying found. It appeared, the lightning fell 
#6 at the fame time, but without harm to any one. So far, then, 
“ there was nothing but what is common in the like cafes. The 
‘ wonderful part was this, which afterwards was taken notice of 
“by many, that the marks of a cross were found to have been 
« imprinted on the bodies of thoſe who were then at divine fer- 
ce vice in the cathedral. The Bifhop of Wells told my Lord of Ely, 
‘6 that his wife (a woman of uncommon probity) came to him, 
« and informed him, as of a great miracle, that fhe had then the mark 
“ of a croft impreſſed upon her body. Which tale when the Bifhop 
4 treated as abfurd, his wife expofed the part, and gave him ocular 
s proof. He afterwards obferved, that he had upon himſelf, on 
„his arm (as I take it) the plaineft mark of a x. Others had it 
‘ on the fhoulder, the breaſt, the back, or other parts. This ac- 
‘ count that great man, my Lord of Ely, gave me in fuch a 
‘ manner, as forbade me even to doubt of its truth §.” 

Here, 


® Doctor Lane. Andrews, afterwards Biſnop of Wincheſter. 

+ Dr, John Still, 

1 The following note was communicated by a learned friend. R. W. 

** Hòc etiam anno [1596], in agro Somerſettenſi, urheculæ epifcopalis, cui a fontibus 
“ Velles [Wells] nomen, templuny—die dominico, magni plebis frequentià, fulmine 
tt concuilum, & ardere,vifum ; ingenti populi confternatione, planétu & lamentatione : 
** flamma undique circumvolitans omnem multitudinem eireumplexa eft, majore formi- 
dine quàm damno, quippe veſies & capilli ambufti, intactis corporibus,” Rob. 
Johniion, Rerum Britannicarum Hiftoria, L. vii. p. 223. 

§ Rem miram mihi narrabat hodie Dom. Epifcopus Elienſis, ſanctæ pietatis Antifter. 

Vou. IV. LII Dicebat 
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Here, then, we have the very fame cvent, happening from the 
fame caufe, the burt of lightning. The only difference is, that 
here the crofs appeared upon the bodies only: there both on the 
cloaths and bodies. A difference which the more or lefs fubtilty 
of the meteoric matter would occafion. 

The fact, we find, is as well atteſted as a fact can poffibly be. 
A bithop, of the greateft name in his time for virtue and know- 
ledge, receives it from an eye-witnefs, and a party concerned, a 
bithop likewife of an irreproachable character, and tells it to a man 
whofe candid honefty and well-digefted learning had rendered him 
one of the greateft ornaments of the age in which he lived. This 
account his fon, a man of learning likewife, and of approved inte- 
grity, finds under his father’s own hand, in his Adverfaria, and 
gives it to the world; with this additional information, that he, 
the fon, who had been beneficed in Somerfetfhire, had never heard 
the fact difputed, but had frequently met with feveral who pre- 
tended to a perfect knowledge of it. 

To this let me add, that religion was out of the queftion. Here 
was no church, or churchman, no ſect or doctrine, to be confuted 
or eftablifhed, by the atteftation of a prodigy. The great critic 


Dicebat fe aecepiffe à multis, fed præcipue à Dom. Epifcopo Vellenſi nuper mortuo, cui 
ſueceſſit Dom. Montacutus : eveniſſe ante annos circiter xv, in urbe Wella, five ea di- 
cenda, Valla, die quadam eftiva, ut, dum in Ecclefiå Cathedrali populus facris vacabat, 
duo vel tria tonitrua inter plura audirentur, fupra modum horrenda, ita ut populus 
univerfus in genua më beus procumberet ad illum fonum terribilem, Conſtitit fulmen 
fimul cecidiffe, fine cujuſquam damno tamen, Atque hee vulgaria. Illud admiran- 
dum, quod poftea eft obfervatum à multis, repertas effe crucis imagines impreffas cor. 
poribus eorum, qui in æde facra tum fuerant, Dicebat Epifcopus Vallenfis D. Elienfi, 
uxorem fuam (honeſtiſſima ea fæmina fuit) veniffe ad fe, et ei narraſſe pro grandi mi- 
raculo fbi in corpore impreſſa oJ figna extare; quod cum rifu exciperet Epifcopus, 
uxor, nudato corpore, ei probavit verum effe quod dixerat. Deinde ipfe obfervavit fibi 
quoque ejufdem I manifeftifimam imaginem impreflam cffe, in brachio, opinor: aliie 
in humero, in pectore, in dorfo, aut alia corporis parte. Hoc vir maximus, Dom. 
Elienfis, ita mihi narrabat, ut vetaret de veritate hiftoriæ ambigere. Ex Adverſ. 
I. Caſaubon. apud Mer. Caſaubon. in tract. intit. Of credulity and incredulity, p. 118. 
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{peaks of it as a phyfical, though a wonderful event. The very 
bifhops deliver it to one another, and to him, as only an efcape of 
nature. The bifhop’s wife indeed, at firft, ſeemed a little planet- 
firuck with fuperftition ; and while fhe thought herſelf only dif- 
tinguifhed with this badge of fanétity, was very willing it fhould 
pafs for a miracle, But the honeft bifhop laughed her out of this 
conceit : and when fhe found how finall a part of the honour was 
likely to fall to her fhare, fhe feemed content to fubmit it to her 
hufband's better judgment. 

Now, as religion and religious purpofes had nothing to do in 
this wonder, that extraordinary philofopher , once before quoted, 
will permit us to give it credit. 

It is indeed fo well proved, as to bear much weightier obfer- 
vations than any I have to lay upon it: what I have to fay being 
only this, 1. That the two or three dreadful exploſions perfectly 
agree with what hath been obferved of the componency of that 
lightning which produces fuch an effect ; namely, that it abounded 
with nitrous and fixed falts. 2. The relation fays, it was fome 
time after that the croſſes were found upon the bodies of the pa- 
tients; and that the bifhop obſerved one upon himfelf on talking 
with his wife about it. This may give light to a paſſage in Gregory, 
which has the air of myftery, and yet amounts to no more than 
what the fimpler and lefs fublime pen of this modern critic ex- 
plains. The words of Gregory are thefe: As they were fhewing 
thefe marks, or attending to others who ſbewed them, each prefently 
ober ved the wonder, either on bimfelf or bis neighbour ; a radiant mark 
on bis body or bis garment. 

But ſuppoſe it fhould be ſaid, That the circumftance of ÿgbr- 
ning, on which we pretend to explain this phenomenon, is not 
fufficiently eſtabliſhed; as it is mentioned but by one hiitorian ; 
ind only in two words; and by the general name of a fire from 


*The author of Philoſophical Effays, &c, 
Lil2 Heaven.” 
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Heaven. Whoever favs it, will gain little, if his defign be to in- 
validate the circumftance; and yet lefs, if he thinks that the dif- 
credit of that circumftance will deprive us of the means of account- 
ing for the croffes. For it appears. from the nature of things already 
explained, that a fire from beneath might produce this effect as na- 
turally as a fre from above. And by a relation, as well attefted 
and notorious as the fact preſerved in Cafaubon, we have a famous 
inftance of its having actually produced it. The excellent Mr. 
Boy Le, in his aif/courfe of fome unberded caufes of the infalubrity and 
Salubrity of the air, gives us the following hiftory from Kircher and 
others. „And that the fubterraneal effluvia may produce 
*¢ effects, and therefore probably be of natures very uncommon, 
“ irregular, and, if I may fo fpeak, extravagant, may appear in thofe 
% prodigious crosses that were feen in our time, vis. in the year 
‘ 1660, in the kingdom of Naples, after the eruption of the firey 
1% mountain Vefuvius ; of which prodigies the learned Kircherus has 
4 given an account in a particular Diatribe : for thefe creſſes were 
“ feen on linen-garments, as fhirt-fleeves, womens’ aprons, that 
‘had lain open to the air, and upon the expoſed parts of fheets; 
& which is the lefs to be admired, becauſe, as Kircher fairly gueſſes, 
** the mineral vapours were, by the texture that belongs to linen 
‘ (which confifts of threads croffing one another, for the moft 
“ part, at or near right angles) eafily determined to run along in 
“ almoft ftraight lines, croffing each other, and confequently to 
*¢ frame fpots refembling fome one, and fome another kind of croffes. 
‘ Thefe were extremely numerous in the feveral parts of the king- 
*¢ dom of Naples; infomuch that the Jefuit, that fent the relation 
44 to Kircher, fays, that he himfelf found thirty in one altar-cloth, 
66 that fifteen were found upon the fmock-fleeve of a woman, and 
„that he reckoned eight in a boy’s band: alfo their colour and 
‘ magnitude were very unequal, and their figures difcrepant, as 
** may appear by many pictures of them drawn by the relator ; they 
ss would not wafb out with fimple water, but required foap; their 

“ duration 
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«c duration was alfo unequal, fome lafting ten or fifteen days, and 
*¢ others longer, before they difappeared *.” 

1. The firft obfervation I fhall make on this curious narrative, 
is, that thefe Vefuvian crofes appear to have been impreſſed only 
on the garments, and not on the bodies: juft contrary to thofe 
occafioned by the lightning at Wells; which were on the bodies, 
and not on the garments: while the Julian croſſzs appeared on 
both. The reader, therefore, if he likes it, may ſuppoſe, without 
any abfurdity,. that in the cafe at Jerufalem, the crofles on the bo- 
dies were caufed by the /ightning ; and the croſſes on the garments, 
by the eruption from the foundations. 

2. The Vefavian croſſes were extremely numerous; which agrees 
well with the relations of Sozomene and Theodoret, the laſt of 
whom tays, their garments were filled with them. 

3. Thefe Vefuvian croſſes were hardly to be wafhed out: which 
exactly agrees with what Socrates and Rufinus tell of the fame re- 
markable quality in the crofles at Jerufalem. 

4. Laftly, we underftand, that the marks of fome of thefe 
were of confiderable duration ; as were thofe mentioned by Gre- 
gory Nazianzene; which, he fays, continued to the time he 
wrote, 

So much then for the contemporary evidence; which, though 
fathers of the church, are come off, we fee, with honours and moft 
fo in a circumftance of a very delicate nature. 

In the next clafs are Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomene and Theodoret. 
And all they add to the miraculous of Gregory’s relation, are thefe 
two particulars, 1. The /ighining, or a fire from Heaven, men- 
tioned by Socrates. And, 2. this other circumftance, told us by 
Theodoret, that when they began to dig the foundations, and carry 
out the earth, an incredible number of people was employed all duy 
long upon the work. But in the night, the earth, thus taken out, 
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returned, of its own accord, from the valley into which it bad been 
thrown *, 

The cafe of the lightning hath been confidered already, where 
it was brought in to explain the nature of the crofes. And, on 
that occafion, its clofe connexion with the reft of the phænomena 
was examined and explained. 

What refts to be accounted for is only the filing again of the 
foundations with the earth that had been thrown out. And this 
appears to be one of thofe natural events, which, when mens 
minds are poffeffed with miracles (whether real or imaginary) they 
are wont to explain into prodigies: of the fame nature and origin, 
doubtlefs, with that imagination in Gregory, that when the croud, 
which were tumultuoufly breaking into the church, had ftopped 
up the paffage, they were kept back by an invifible hand. For ad- 
mit the fact as Theodoret relates it, that the foundations were filled 
again, and the valley, into which the earth had been thrown, was 
emptied ; nothing was more natural than for an earthquake to do 
both, if it did any thing at all. The ufual effect it is obferved to 
produce, being an entire alteration in the face of things; fuch as 
the filling what is empty, and the emptying what is full. Caſſio- 
dorus, called she Senator (who abridged the Tripartite Hiſtory 

which Epiphanius Scholaſticus compofed out of thoſe of Socrates, 
Sozomene, and Theodoret), fmooths what looked too rugged in 
this miracle, by the lightnefs and currency of his expreſſion, nocfe 
vero fpontanea terra de valle crefcebat ; fuffering the reader to go 
at his pleafure into the folution here given : In fupport of which it 
will be proper to obferve, that the fhocks of the earthquake were 
repeated at different times. Gregory, we fee, tells us of one which 
happened by day, when the labourers were driven for refuge to a 
neighbouring church. On the other hand, Socrates as exprefsly 
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mentions one by night *: the very fame (as appears from the fimi- 
larity of the effects) which Socrates {peaks of, in thefe words: 
On the coming day, when they were to begin with the foundation, a 
great earthquake bappened+: Sozomene's caft out flones from the 
foundation; fo did that of Socrates 1. It overturned a portico, and 
crufhed to death ſeveral who were then abiding in it &: And this 
Theodoret exprefsly fays happened by nigbt, and to men 
afleep ||. ` 

The order, or, to fpeak more properly, cafual difpofition of Theo- 
doret’s relation, is this: The miraculous filling again of the foun- 
dations—The difperfion of the lime and fand by tempefts—The 
earthquake—After that the eruption, and then, for aclofe, the fall 
of the portico. 

From hence I would obferve, 1. That, though Theodoret, by 
the turn of his expreffion, would feem to infinuate, that the erup- 
tion followed the earthquake very fpeedily *; yet we fee, by Sozo- 
mene, there was a confiderable {pace between ; fufficient to clear 
again the foundations from the ruin they had fuffered ++. But left 
it fhould be faid (as it hath been obferved there were fhocks of an 
earthquake at different times) this might be what immediately pre- 
ceded that eruption, it will be proper to take notice, that the re- 
flection Theodoret makes upon it is the very fame with, and, in- 
deed, appears to be borrowed from, what Socrates makes on the 
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earthquake, which he exprefsly fays happened by nigbt *. Now, 
between this, and the eruption, he tells us, there was time fuf- 
ficient for many to come out of the country to Jerufalem, whither 
the fame of the earthquake had brought them +. But Theodoret's 
own expreſſion helps us to afcertain the thing. He ſays the fire 
broke out, i rav cpurcoptvev Seueñiur, from the foundations which 
were ready dug, in order to be built upon, which fuppofes what 
Sozomene fays, to be true, that there was time to repair the dif- 
orders which that fhock of the earthquade had occafioned. 

And thus Caffiodorus underftood him: For, fpeaking, as we ob- 
ferved above, of this miraculous return of the earth, he fays, every 
thing was prepared anew . 

By this time the Reader begins to fee day, through the thick 
confufion of Theodoret’s cloud of circumftances: in which, his ad- 
dition of the wonderful, in filling again the works, amounts only 
to this, that an earthquake, in the night, tumbled fome rubbifh 
into the foundations ; and forced ſome out from a valley into which 
it had been thrown. 

The disjointed parts in Gregory, Socrates, and Sozomene, and 
which are ftill further diftorted by Theodoret, the Latin Hiftorian 
Rufinus fairly reduces to their place. Behold (fays he) in the 
“ night, the laft that preceded the day for laying the foundation, a 
& prodigious earthquake arifes, by which, not only the ftones of 
s the foundations are caſt abroad and diſperſed, but almoſt all the 
c edifices, that were about the place, are thrown down and levelled. 
„Public porticos alfo, in which a great multitude of Jews, who 
‘ were obferved to pufh on the work with moft vigour, had their 
* abode, being thrown down, bury all that are found under them 
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“in their ruins .“ Thus Rufinus, by fairly putting together the 
feveral parts of one event, hath fhewn, that levelling the ground, 
and overthrowing the porticos, were the fimple confequences of 
the earthquake: while Theodoret, by disjointing them, and de- 
livering the effects feparately, and without their common caufe, 
hath made two miracles out of one natural event. 

The Reader now fees what the FATHERS have to fay on the oc- 
cafion. He has had their teftimony laid at large before him. Let 
us ftop a moment then, and caft a general eye upon the whole. 
I perfuade myfelf we fhall fee fuch a concurrence and confiftency in 
the accounts of the Two PARTIES ; fo perfect an agreemenr between 
the Pagan teftimony, and the fr/ clafs of Chriſtian writers; fo clofe 
a dependency between thefe and the fecond clafs; and fuch a con- 
nection and enchainment of one fact to another, throughout the 
whole, as will force the moft backward toconfefs, that the hand of 
God was of a truth in this wonderful defeat. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, Julian, and Ambrofe, fpeak fimply of 
the firey eruption; Chryfoftome goes one ftep further, and tells us 
of its fatal effets. Gregory enters more minutely into the affair: 
he ufhers it in with what is always found to be the precurfors of 
this dreadful judgement, forms and eartiquakes: and clofes the 
fcene with two meteoric phenomena, likely enough to fucceed it, 
though, indeed, not fo much in the way of common obferva- 
tion. 

The following writers, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomene, and Theo- 
doret, add little to thefe relations. But the manner in which they 
tell their ftory (at the fame time that it confirms, and explains the 
accounts of thofe who went before) proves they are not mere tran- 
{cribers from their predeceflors ; at leaft not from fuch of them as 


* Ecce, Nocte, quæ ad incipiendum opus jam fola reſtabat, Terre motus ingens 
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now remain ; which amounts to the fame as if they themfelves 
were original. 

Thus, for inſtance, Gregory, indeed, mentions the croſt upon 
the garments; but it is to Socrates only, who fpeaks of the /ight- 
ning, that we owe the knowledge of the cauj/é. 

So again, Gregory calls them /ucid croſſes; but we are indebted 
to Rufinus, Socrates, and Theodoret, for the difcovery of their fpe- 
cific nature; who tell us, that they fhone by night, were dark- 
coloured by day, and could not eafily be wafhed our. - 

This will lead us to obferve another mark of truth in theſe rela- 
tions; That the moſt wonderful circumſtances, ſuch as the qualia 
ties of thefe crofles, and the lucid circle round the aerial crofs (cir- 
cumftances which might feem to be made at pleafure for the fake of 
the marvellous) prove to be the very qualities which belong phyfi- 
cally to their reſpective natures. 

Nay, where their prepoſſeſſions had led them to find prodigies in 
accidents the moft common; as where Gregory afcribes the im- 
pediment to enter the church-doors to an invifible hand; and 
Theodoret, the filling up the foundations, to be the return of the 
fame earth back to its pofl; they have themfelves honeftly re- 
corded thoſe very fads which enable us to rectify their miftakes : 
Thus the confifion of the crowd, which Gregory mentions, when 
they were endeavouring tumultuoufly to force their way, very 
naturally accounts for the impediment : and the earthquake, Theo · 
doret {peaks of, could not but produce that new face in the founda- 
tions, which he took to be miraculous. 

Once more. The faibers indeed record many dreadful circum- 
ftances : but then none of them prove falfe terrors. It there were 
forms and tempefts, they do their work; the fand and lime are dif- 
peried: When the /ightnirg falls, the tools and inftruments of 
building are confumed and melted: the earthquake overthrows 
porticos : The firey eruption tears in pieces the foundations: and not 
one of thefe attacks upon impiety, but what difperfes, maims, or 
deſtroys the aflembled workmen, and their abettors. 

After- 
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After this too we are told, the various effects it had upon the 
minds of all, how diderently foever interefted. This is of more 
importance than appears at firft fight. Invention and fable is not 
wont to go thus far. It may tell us of appearances; but it will 
never venture to ſpeak of hes, which the hearer could immedi- 
ately difprove. That which has a fairy entrance, has a fairy exit. 
Here the effects are mentioned that the truth may be examined. 
Chryſoſtome actually appeals, for the reality of the eruption, to the 
fight of the burnt and fhattered foundations, and to the maimed and 
fcorched furvivors amongft the workmen. And Allof them might 
have appealed, for the reality of the forms and lightning (which 
difperfed the lighter materials, and confumed the heavier, together 
with the tools and inftruments of work) to the conduct of Julian 
and Alypius : For what other reaſon can be affigned, I do not fay, 
for their deferring, but for their giving up, the whole enter- 
prize * ? 

Having now difcourfed fo largely on the feveral circumftances 
of this event, and yet (by reafon of the occafonal mention of them) 
not having been able to preferve the order in which they happened ; 
it may tend to fupport, or at leaſt to illuftrate, what hath been 
already faid, if we give a general view of them in one continued 
and connected relation. 

And here our principal Guide will be the nature of the pheno- 
mena : for though the Chriftian Writers will not be ufelefs, yet 
their perpetual violation of the order of time makes it neceſſary to 
regulate their accounts on the reafon of things. 

In excufe of their conduct, fomething is to be afcribed to the 
hiterary genius of thoſe times, which was inaccurate and immetho- 
dical ; fomething to the nature of their evidence, collected from 
difcourfes, where the mention of this iiluftrious event is only 
brought in to fupport fome particular point of doctrine or morality 
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then in queftion ; but the principal fource of their negle& of order, 
was a falfe perfuafion that every circumftance was miraculous and 
out of nature. This hindered them from inquiring into the order 
of time, and would have prevented them from finding it, had they 
been diſpoſed to inquire. Beſides, the confufion of time ſupported 
their fifem of the miraculous, by feparating the caw/es from the 
effcéts: and the regulation of it would have looked like an impiety, 
as fceking for that in nature whofe fource was only in God. This 
too will account why the fault was not reformed by the Hiftorians 
who followed the original evidence; and whofe bufinefs it was to 
reduce to order the confufion in the occational works of their pre- 
deceflors However, whether the miracles became ca/ually multi- 
plied by a neglect of chronology, or that they purpofely neglected 
it, in order to multiply them; yet multiplied they were; as we 
have fhewn, in our inquiry into the nature of the circumftances. 
And nothing can better fupport the truth of the deduttion arifing from 
this enquiry, than the placing each circumftance in the order in 
which it happened. ‘This we fhall now endeavour to do. 

1. The firft figns the Almighty gave of his approaching judgement, 
were the forms, sempefts, and whirlwinds. For the incumbent air 
could not but be affected with the ferment, at that time working 
in the earth, and exfuding through its pores. Thefe inftruments 
of vengeance performed their office, in the difperfion of the loofe 
materials *. 

2. After thefe followed the Aghtning, the ufual confequence of 
the clafh and collifion of clouds, driven forcibly together by ftorms 
and tempefts. The effects this produced were, frf, deſtroying the 
more folid materials, and melting down the iron inſtruments : 
and fecondly, impreſſing that prodigious mark on the bodies and 
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garments of the affiftants. For what Socrates fays is remarkable, 
that the sight after (for this lightning, by his account, was in the 
day) the ſhining croſſes appeared upon their garments *: which 
was as foon as they could appear, with that eclat. But it may not 
be improper to obferve, that Rufinus feems to have mixed together 
the fire from heaven and the fire from the earth; for he gives all 
the effects of doth fires, mentioned by others, to the fingle one he 
himfelf {peaks of +. 


3. The earthquake came next: which, Socrates fays, happened 
in the wight ; that night, in which the marks upon the garments 
were firft obferved. Its effects were thefe. It caft out the ſtones of 
the old foundations (which gave occafion to a remark, that the 
prophecy of Jefus was now /iterally fulfilled) ; it fhook the earth into 
the new-dug foundation (of which Theodoret, we fee, made a mi- 
racle), and it overthrew the adjoining buildings and porticos. 


4. Then followed the fery eruption $, which deftroyed and 
maimed fo many of the workmen and affiftants; and at length 
forced the undertakers to give over the attempt as defperate ||. But 
it is to be obferved, that this eruption was attended both with forms 
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and tempofis above, and with an carthyuake below e. This, Grego- 
ry. an original evidence, directly affirms; and it is altogether con- 
fonant to the nature of things. An earthquake could not but im- 
mediately precede fo violent an eruption; and it is highly proba- 
ble, that this tumult communicated itfelf to the neighbouring air. 
I mention this, becaufe it contributed to the embarras we find in 
the accounts of the evidence; fome of whom have confounded this 
latter ftorm and earthquake with the fermer. Another obfervation 
I would make is, that, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, the 
fits of the firey eruption continued longer than the Chriftian writers 
reprefent the matter. Thofe of them who fay the moft, feeming 
to confine the eruptions to one day +, if we except the abridged 
account of Philoftorgius, which intimates, they continued as long 
as any one attempted to go on with the enterprize : and they 
would hardly defift for the impediment of a fingle day. It is ab- 
furd to fuppofe they did: and Ammianus's words clearly imply 
they did not §: confequently the eruption lafted much longer; and 
continued to be repeated as often as the projeétors began to renew 
the attempt, till it had fairly tired them out. This, the reader 
will find, is of importance to eftablifh the divine interpoſition. Yet 
the Fathers are fo impatient to be at their favourite miracles, the 
craſſes in the fey, and on the garments, that they flip negligently 
over what ought principally to have been infifted on, the FIREY 
ERUPTION ; and leave what was truly miraculous, to run after an 
imaginary prodigy. The great St. Chryfoftome, indeed, muft be 
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excepted out of this cenfure. He would not fuffer the change to 
be put upon him; but judicioufly lays the ftrefs upon that which 
would bear it. 

5. The laft appearance was à lucid crofs in the heavens, circum 
ſeribed within a luminous circle. Nature, put fo ſuddenly into com- 
motion by its Creator, was, on the defpair and difperfion of his 
enemies, as fuddenly calmed and compofed. And then appeared, 
in the yet clouded firmament, this noble phenomenon, in a lunar 
halo. And what could be conceived fo proper to clofe this tre- 
mendous fcene, or to celebrate this decifive victory, as the cross 
triumphant, incircled with the HEROIC fymbol of conqueft ? 


The order here given to the feveral parts of this event, is further 
fupported by Marcellinus’s narrative of that parallel difafter at 
Nicomedia ; which we have already employed, and more than 
once, though for different purpofes, to illuftrate the fact in quef- 
tion. And it is remarkable, the Roman hiftorian not only records 
the fame circumftances, but aſſigns, to each of them the fame 
order of time. 1. It began with forms and tempefis. . Concreti 
„ nubium globi nigrantium,” &c. 2. Then followed the Zgbr- 
ning, Dein velut numine fummo fatales torquente manubias,” 
&c. 3. Then the earthquake. ** Horrifico tremore terrarum, civi- 
t tatem et ſuburbana funditus éverterunt.” 4. And laftly the fery . 
eruption. Palantes abrupte flammarum ardores,” &c. 


The order, fo carefully preferved by Marcellinus, at Nicomedia, 
is, we fee, totally neglected by the Chriftian biftorians, at Jerufa- 
lem. And what but this could fuggeft fo different a conduct? He 
related what he rightly underftood to be, in the whole, a natural 
event. They, what they falfely conceived to be, iz every part, mi- 
raculous, 

To conclude this head, let me obferve, That, in an aggregate 
concurrent evidence, a minute uniſormiiy on the one hand, or a 
real inconfiſtency on the other, equally tend to the difcredit of the 
fact in queſtion. In the firſt cafe, we jutily ſuſpect the evidence to 
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be concerted ; in the latter, the fa to be ill founded. Becauſe, 
where men relate what they receive from one common object, 
their accounts muft be as various as the variety of the feveral reci- 
pients; which is juft fo much as to give a diferent colouring to the 
fame things, not to alter the things themfelves. When we fee, 
therefore, the minuteft uniformity in the colouring, we conclude 
them not to be originals, who fairly reprefent from nature, but 
copyifts, in concert from one another. And where, again, that 
common object, from which men receive their intelligence, is 
real, there, their accounts can admit of no inconfiftency, becaufe 
the nature of things is invariable. But if this object be the creature 
of the imagination, begot by the difordered paftions, which are always 
changing, the teftimony of the deluded obfervers will never be fecure 
from contradiétion. 

Now the Cbriſtian igſtimony which we have examined, on this 
occafion, appears to be entirely free from both thefe fufpicious cir- 
cumftances. They tell it, indeed, in the whole, varioufly; but 
with a perfe& confiftence of all its parts. They thew, by this, 
they wrote neither in concert, nor at random; but drew from one 
common object, and an object that was real. 

Having explained the general caufe of that variety, in concurrent 
evidence, which moft eftablifhes its credit ; it may be proper to con- 
fider, the peculiar caufe, in the evidence in queſtion. 

Where a notorious fact confiits of many circumftances, the ob- 
fervers, according to their different tempers and difpofitions, will 
be differently affected. Some will be ftruck with his circumftance, 
fome with zhat. Hence one man will ſpeak of a cauſe without its 
effect: Another, of the effect without the caufe. This relator will 
run two circumftances into one; That will fplit one into two, And 
if, of thefe circumftances, there are fome not rightly underftood, 
the order of time will be neglected: and, from that neglect, another 
embarras, in the evidence, will arife, a different order affigned by 
different writers to the fame cireumſtance. 


Laftly, 
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Laftly, let me obferve, it is not every appearance, neither, of a 
concerted agreement, or irreconciled contradiétion, that fhould make us 
lightly reject a teftimony of (otherwiſe) eftablithed credit. A ſingle 
circumftance, in the event before us, will fhew how eafily, in either 
cafe, we may be betrayed into a wrong judgement. Nazianzen, 
Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomene, Theodoret, are fo exact, and in fo 
perfect agreement, about the croft upon the garments (while each, 
in his turn, overlooks more material circumftances) that if we take 
it in the light they place it, of a great and amazing prodigy, we 
ſhould be apt to ſuſpect it only a ſtudied ornament to their relation. 
Yet the finding, on examination, that the properties, they aflign 
to thefe croffes, lead to the difcovery of their real nature, this en- 
tirely acquits them of invention. Again, what on the other hand 
has a ſtronger appearance of contradiction than one of them affirm- 
ing that thefe croſſes were /bining and radiated; and another, that 
they were fombrous and dark-coloured ? Yet this apparent contra- 
diétion aſſiſts us in the difcovery of one of their phyfical properties: 
and that difcovery helps us to reconcile the contradiction ; as we 
find they were black by day, and lucid by night. 


I chofe to let this fingle circumftance of the crofés fupply me 
with thefe inftances of the contrary qualities (of too great confor- 
mity, and too little conſiſtency, in a concurrent evidence) which 
equally tend to render it fufpicious; becauſe, indeed, theſe con- 
trary qualities frequently exift together, in the teftimony of falle 
avitneffes to the fame fact. 


We come now, in the laft place, to that refufe of evidence, 
which we threw together as of no account; Philoftorgius, Theo- 
phanes, Orofius, Nicephorus, Zonaras, Cedrenus, and their fel- 
lows. Thefe men, like impertinent players, have only the lan- 
guage of others, without any fenfe of their own; fave, that they, 
fometimes, preſume to add their own inventions to their author's 
conceits. Thus Philoftorgius and Theophanes clap on a couple of 
ſenſeleſs lies, to the well-compofed relation of their predeceſſors; 
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which, like wens in a fair-proportioned body, ftick out fo unfight- 
ly as never to be miftaken for its natural members. 

The firft of them tells a ſtory (which Nicephorus has repeated) 
of a certain cave laid open by the workmen, in which was found 
the Gofpel of St. John, miraculoufly preferved . As this was ap- 
parently invented in favour of the religion of reliques, 1 {hall deliver 
it up to the inquifition of Dr. Middleton. 

Theophanes tells his tale on better grounds. He affirms, that 
the marks of the crofs were not only found at Jeruſalem; but at 
Antioch, and other cities; and that they appeared on the coverings 
of the altars, on the church-books, and on the facred veftments +. 
Well fare Theophanes, for a punctual relator. I fancy Philoftor- 
gius would have been at a lofs to produce his miraculous go/pe/: But 
without doubt, Theophanes knew where to find enough of his own 
manufacture, to fave him from blufhing, had he been of fo weak a 
complexion. 


CHAP. IV. 


HE Reader hath now the whole of the church-evidence laid 
before him. It hath been largely and minutely examined; 
and, I prefume, fo fully explained and vindicated, as to make it 
needlefs to take notice of any particular Writer, who.hath objected 
to its credit. ° 
Yet the remarks of M. James BAsN AGE, on this collective evi- 
dence, are fo very extraordinary, and his authority in the learned 
world fo high, that I might be reafonably accufed of negle&, fhould 
I pafs him over in filence, though a great part of his cenſure hath been 
already obviated. 

* Rat g ti gal sère pinan, ole rae Niar dd vd lexA N gerte silaluires ninhiss 
rin Sorpu vd wagidnder, daga ta airea, &. EAN cede vi- rar yiya i 
tigionn H adra tb, Hift. Eccl. vii. c. 14. 

+ matropsres v * rA vor S ele x) BGreg Y An led Tar EA, & 
Sr Hebels d pérr Ng GAAS xy Ie ivewirals 20 onpi d pavel, & Nr ir ‘legoredsposs 
n in "Age g cada winot Chronog. p 44. Thi 
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This very learned man, whofe candour, exactneſs, and ftrength 
of reafoning, have advanced him to the firft rank in letters, hath, 
amongft his other excellent labours, enriched the public with a 
bjfory of the Jews, from the beginning of the Chriſtian Æra, 
down to the prefent times; compofed in a judicious method, in- 
terfperfed with many curious inquiries, and abounding in a vaft 
variety of good learning. 

In the fixth book of this work, he gives us, what he calls, an 
Examination of thofe miracles which defeated Fulian’s attempt to rebuild 
the Temple: where, to fpeak freely, I find not one of thofe quali- 
ties, which have rendered him fo defervedly famous amongſt the 
Proteftants abroad. 

After having told us what fhare Julian had in the attempt, and 
how eafily he brought the Jews into his meafures, he goes on in 
this manner. 

% « It is faid, that God hindered the building of the temple, by 
* three ſuecreding miracles. Three ancient hiftorians, SOCRATES, 

66 SoZOMENE, 


On dit que Dieu l’empécha par trois miracles confecutifs. Trois hiſtoriens anciens, 
Socrate, Sozomene, & Theodoret, raportent unanimement ces faits. Sozomene 
même, qui, à peur que quelques incredules ne les regardent comme fabuleux, renvoie 
ces incredules à la depofition des temoins oculaires, qui vivoient encore lors qu'il 
écrivoit. Le prémier de ces miracles fut un tremblement de terre, qui arriva lors 
qu'on nettoioit les fondemens de l’ancien temple pour en jetter des nouveaux: et ce 
tremblemente de terre renverfa les materiaux. II y a deux variations fur ce prémier 
miracle; car Theodoret le fait preceder de je ne fai quelle vertu divine, qui raportoit 
la nuit les anciens materiaux & les ordures qu'on avoit ôtées, et enfuite d'un vent 
miraculeux, qui diſſipa les pierres, quoi qu'on eût jetté deſſus une prodigieufe quan- 
tité de chaux et de ciment pour les effermir. Secondement, Sozomene fait mourir 
par ce tremblement de terre un grand sombre de perfonnes, qui étoient venues là en qua- 
lité d'ouvriers, ou de ſpectateurz, et qui furent ecrafées fous les ruines des maifons 
voifines et des porches, fous lefquels ils s’étoient retirez. Le fecond miracle fut un 
feu, qui, fortant des fondemens qu'on venoit de pefer, confuma une partie des ouv- 

‘ riers, et mit le refte en fuite: l’un fait defcendre ce feu du ciel, et les deux autres 
le font fortir de terre. Socrate le fait durer un jour entier pour confumer les hoiaux, 
les peles, et tous les infirumens deftinez à l'ouvrage. Sozomene raporte avec quelque 
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4 SozoMENE, and THEODoRET, unanimoufly relate thefe facts. 


‘ And as to Sozomene, in particular, who is apprehenſive, there 
might 


incertitude Is wort des ouvriers. Il marque même qu on varioit un peu; les vns aflürent 
que le feu les avoit conſumez, lors qu'ils avoient voulu esrrer dans le pl; ce Gui 
étoit impertinent ; puis que les fondemens étoient à peine achevez; & les autres fou- 
tenoient que cela étoit arrivé, lors qu'on ccmmenga à remuer la terre, et à la tranf- 
porter. II y a unc quatrieme variation fur ce miracle; car on ajoûte que les Juifs 
reconurent malgré eux que J. Cuxist étoit Dieu, et qu'ils ne laifferent pas de per- 
feverer dans leur entreprife; ee qui eft contradiétoire. Mais il n'importe: leur fer- 
fheté donna lieu à un troifieme prodigie. Car ils s'aperçurent le matin qu'il y avoit 
un grand nombre d'étoiles raïonnantes femées fur leurs habits, qu'ils voulurent 
effacer fans pouvoir y reüſſir. Sozomene y ajoute des étoiles qui étoient faites avec au- 
tant d'art, que fi elles y avoient été miſes par la main de l'ouvrier. Theodoret s'écarte 
un peu; car au lieu d'étoiles rajonaantes il en met de noires, ce qui reprefentoit mieux 
le crime et le fuplice des Juifs, et à même tems il en fait écrafer pluficurs qui étoient 
endormis fous un porche. Mais le grande varistion roulle fur l'effet de ce troifieme 
miracle; car les uns affurent que les Juifs fe retirerent chez eux auſſi endurcis 
que (ils n’avoient rien vi. Mais les deux autres pretendent que la plupart fe 
firent Chrétiens, et que le bruit de leur convertion alla jufqu’aux oreilles de 
l'Empereur Julien. Nous avons crù devoir remarquer ces differentes circonftan- 
ces, à fin qu'on puiſſe mieux pefer la verité de ce recit. Les uns trouveront quelque 
plaifir à multiplier le nombre de ces miracles, comme Theodoret, et y ajoûter même 
ce que les Ecrivains modernes en ont dit. Mais il eft juſte que les autres y trouvent 
auff les raifons qu'on peut avoir de fufpendre fa foi. J’ajouterai feulement deux 
chofes. L'une, que la preuve que Sozomene allegue pour montrer la verité de ce 
qu'il avance, eft très foible. Il en appelle è levenement, & foutient qu'on ne peut 
plus douter de cette longue fuite de miracles, parce que le temple ne fut point achevè. 
Mais cet hiftorien avoit-il oublié que la permiſſion ne fut donnée aux Juifs, que lors 
que Julien partoit pour fon expedition contre les Perfes, dans laquelle il fut tué, & 
qu'aiofi on n’avoit pas befoin de tant de miracles pour empêcher la ſtructure d'un 
edifice? L’opofition des Chrétiens, qui profiterent de l'éloignement du prince, fa 
mort, et l'elevation de Jovien, enemi des Juifs, fuffifoient pour arréter tout court ce 
deffein, D'ailleurs il renvoye fes lectures en termes vagues à des temoins oculaires, 
fans nommer, ni indiquer perfonne. Enfin Cyrille de Jerufalem, qui étoit alors Evé- 
que de cette ville, devoit être fur les lieux, puis que ce fut lui qui raſſura le peuple 
par le moin u un oracle de Daniel, qui avoit prédit, à ce qu'il croyoit, que l'ouvrage ne 
seüffroit pas. Cependant Cyrille n'a jamais parlé de tous ces miracles, Ce n’eft pas 
qu'il ne les aimät. H écrivit, dit-on, à Conftantin le Jeune, pour lui apprendre qu'il 
étoit plus heureux que fon pere, fous l'empire duquel on avoit trouvé en terre la eroix 
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might be certain unbelievers, who would give no credit to them, 
** he fends fuch to the depofitions of thofe who had been eye-wit- 
 neffes, and were yet living when he wrote his hiftory. 
The fir? of theſe miracles was an EARTHQUAKE, which hap- 
pened at the time they were clearing the old foundations, in 
“ order to lay new: and this earthquake overthrew their magazines 
* of materials. 

« There are two variations on the ſubject of this firft miracle, 
‘6 For Theodoret makes it preceded, 1. by I can’t tell what divine 
s power; which, in the night, brought back the old materials and 
‘ rubbifh into the place from whence they had been taken: and 
4 2dly, by a miraculous wind, which difperfed the ftones, though 
s they had been covered by a prodigious quantity of lime and 
c mortar, to bind them into one folid mafs. The fecond varia- 
‘6 tion is in Sozomene’s making this earthquake deftroy a great 
se number of people, who were there in quality of workmen or 
4 lookers-on, and were buried under the ruins of the neigh- 
4 bouring houfes and portico’s, whither they had retired for fhelter. 

The. fecond miracle was a FIRE, which burſt from the foune 
« dations they were then preparing; and deftroyed one part of 
“ the workmen, and put the reft to flight. 1. One of thefe hif- 


du fils de Dieu, puis que le ciel lui faifoit voir un prodige plus éclatant : c'étoit une 
eroix plus lumineuie que le ſoleil, que toute la ville de Jerufalem avoit vue au firma- 
ment un long efpece de tems. Pourquoi parler de cette croix, et fe taire fur ces mi- 
racles? Il aprend aux Juifs qu’ils verront le figne de la croix, lequel precedera la 
venué du fils de Dieu, & ne dit pas un feul mot de celles qui avoient été attachées 
miraculeufemeot à leurs habits. Ce filence d'un Evêque qui étoit fur les lieux, qui 
aimoit les miracles et la converſion des Juifs, eft ſuſpect, lors qu il n'y a que des te» 
moins eloignez qui parlent. Cepeadant il ne faut pas diſſimuler, que fi un des 
Chrovologiftes Juifs foutient, que le temple ne fut point bâti à caufe de la mort im- 
prevus de Julien, un autre affure que ce temple, rebati à grands frais, tomba, et que 
le ldi un grand fea, qui vint du ciel, fondit les ferremens qui refloient, & fr périr 
sne multitude innembrable de Juifs. Cet aveu des Rabbins eft d'autant plus confide- 
rable qu'il eft injurieux à la nation, et que ces meſſieurs ne font pas accoûtumez à 
copier les Ouvrages des Chrètiens. Bafnage, Hitt. des Juifs, Lib. vi, e. 18, 19. 
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« torians makes this fire to deſcend from Heaven; the other two 
“hringit from beneath. 2. Socrates fays, it continued the whole 
“ day, and confumed the pick-axes, fhovels, and all the tools and 
« inftruments deftined to this fervice. 3. Sozomene relates the 
‘6 death of the workmen with fome uncertainty. Nay, he obferves, 
4 that here the evidence varied a little; fome affirming that the 
s fire deftroyed them as they were ftriving fo enter the temple 
66 (which was certainly an idle ftory,.fince even the foundations 
“ were hardly finifhed) ; while others fay, it happened when they 
** firft began to break ground, and carry off the rubbifh. 4. There 
sis a fourth variation on the ſubject of this miracle; for it is 
«6 added, the Jews confefled, though in fpite of themfelves, that 
% Jesus CuristT was God; and yet they did not ceafe to perfevere 
s in their attempt: which is a manifeft contradiction. 

% But no matter for that: their obftinacy gave occafion to a 
« third miracle. For, in the morning, they perceived a great num- 
eber of SHINING STARS fcattered over their habits; which they 
*¢ tried to efface, but in vain. Sozomene adds, there were of thefe 
66 ftars fo artfully formed, that the hand of a workman could not 
« have done them better: Theodoret deviates a little here; For, 
st inflead of the Jining flars, he {peaks of black ones. Such as in- 
‘4 deed more properly marked the crime and punifhment of the 
‘6 Jews. And at the fame time, he crufhes to death a great number, 
« who were faft aſleep under a portico. 

But the great variation of all turns upon the efet of the third 
„ miracle. For one affures us, that the Jews returned home as 
„ hardened as if they had feen nothing: whereas the other two 
+ pretend, that the greater part embraced the Chriftian faith; and 
* that the news of their converfion reached even to the ears of 
« Julian himfelf. 

We have conceived it to be the duty of a faithful hiftorian to 
66 take notice of theſe differences, in order to affift the reader, in 
* forming a right judgment of the truth of the whole relation. 
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#6 Some, doubtlefs, will find their pleafure in multiplying the 
‘6 number of thefe miracles, like Theodoret; and even in adding 
4s every thing which modern writers have faid to fet them off. 
But it is no more than fitting that men of a different turn 
« fhould be made acquainted with the reafons there are to /u/pend 
s their belief. 

‘ I will only add thefe two obfervations to what has been already 
« faid. The one is, that the argument Sozomene brings to prove 
ce the truth of what he advances, is a very weak one. He appeals 
‘6 to the iſſue; and maintains, we can no longer doubt of this long 
train of miracles, fince the temple was never finifhed But 
s could this hiftorian forget that the Jews did not obtain their 
4 permiffion to rebuild it till the time of Julian’s fetting out for 
„ his Perſian expedition, in which he perithed ? As this was the 
* cafe, there was little need of all thefe miracles to hinder the 
« erection of a fingle building; furely, a fufficient cauſe for cutting 
« fhort an enterprize of this nature may be found in the oppofition 
4 of the Chriftians, who might take advantage of the prince's ab- 
«6 fence in a remote region, of his death there, and the advance- 
“6 ment of Jovian, who was an enemy to the Jews, Beſides the 
4 hiftorian refers his readers, in a vague, indefinite manner, to the 
i eye-witnefles of the fact, without pointing out one fingle perfon 
“by name. 

But laftly, Cyrill of Jerufalem, who was, at that time, Bi- 
“6 fhop of the place, and muft have been upon the ſpot. fince it 
was he, who confiding in a prophecy of Daniel (which had 
“ foretold, as he thought, that the attempt would prove unfuc- 
“ cefsful) encouraged and animated the people to repofe their con- 
“ fidence in God. Notwithſtanding, this fame Cyrill has never 
* taken the leaſt notice of thefe many miracles: and yet it cer- 
“ tainly was not becaufe he was no: friend to miracles: We are 
told he wrote to Conftantine the Younger, to inform him, that 
he was more happy than his father, under whofe empire the 
“ crofs of Chrift had been found here on earth, fince Heaven, 
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“to grace his reign, had difplayed a more illuftrious prodigy : 
“ which was, a crofs much brighter than the fun, feen in the 
4 firmament for a long time together, by the whole city of Jeru- 
„ falem. Why, now, was that crofs remembered, and all thefe 
“ miracles forgotten? He affures the Jews, they fhall fee the fign 
“ of the crofs; and that it will precede the coming of the Son of 
* God; and yet he fays not one fingle word of thofe which had 
been miraculoufly affixed to their habits. The filence of a 
‘¢ Bithop, who was upon the place, who loved miracles, and la- 
‘6 boured for the converfion of the Jews, looks very fufpicious ; 
‘ while, at the fame time, they, who do {peak to it, lived at a 
s diſtance. 

„However, it ought not to be diſſembled, that, if one of the 
‘6 Jewifh Chronologifts maintains, that the ſudden and unexpected 
& death of Julian prevented the rebuilding the temple; another of 
6 them aſſures us it was rebuilt, and that, when this was done at 
a vaft expence, it tumbled down again, and the next day, a 
sc dreadful fire, which fell from Heaven, melted all the iron inſtrumenis 
66 that remained, and deftroyed an innumerable multitude of Jews. 
6 This confeſſion of the Rabbins is the more conſiderable, as it re- 
«6 fleéts diſhonour on the nation; and thefe gentry are not wont to 
copy from the writings of the Chriftians.” 

Before I proceed to a particular examination of this long paſſage 
I fhall make thefe two general remarks upon it. 

Firſt, that the learned critic goes all the way upon a falfe ſuppo- 
tion; namely, that it was the purpofe of thefe three hiftorians, in 
their accounts of this event, to place the feveral circumftances, at- 
tending it, in the order of time in which each of them was fup- 
pofed to happen. I have fhewn they had no fuch purpofe, and 
have explained the caufe of their neglecting the order of time *. 
This was fit to be taken notice of, becaufe the main force in his 
objections ariles from the contrary ſuppoſition. 
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My fecond remark is, that the learned critic embarraffes both 
himſelf and his reader, by ufing, without explaining, the ambigu- 
ous term of VARIATION: which may either fignify a contradiction ; 
or, only a fimple diverfity. His reafoning requires you fhould apply 
it in the former ſenſe; but his facts commonly go no higher than 
the latter. This was proper to obferve, becaufe a contradiction dif- 
credits a concurrent evidence: while a fimple diverfity never hurts, 
and often fupports it *. 

When a writer's purpofe is not to confirm the fact in queftion ; 
but to render it doubtful and ſuſpected; it will lye upon him to 
give a good account of every part of the evidence by which it may 
be fupported : becauſe no conclufion can be drawn again) a fact till 
the whole teftimony for it hath been fairly invalidated. It is 
otherwife when a fact is to be eftablifhed. In that cafe, it may be 
fufficient to ſelect and urge only the moft material. Now the 
learned critic begins his difcourfe in this manner, It és faid, that 
God hindered the building of the temple by three fucceeding miracles. 
Three ancient Biflorians, SOCRATES, SoZOMENE, and THEODORET, 
unanimoufly relate thefe facts. 

His proceſs againſt the miracle is regular and in form. He firft 
names his witneffes : but does he name them all? So one would 
be apt to conclude, both from the nature of the cafe, and the 
critic’s turn of expreffion : at leaft one would never fufpeët that he 
had omitted any of the firft and original evidence. Yet he has 
omitted all of them. Not only Ambrofe, Gregory, Nazianzene, 
and St. Chryfoftome : but even the teftimony of Marcellinus him- 
felf. This is a proceeding, which bears as hard againſt the inge- 
nuity of the writer, as againft the ftrength of his conclufion: and, 
with regard to his argument, the utmoft this method can effect is 
only to difcredit the witnefles he does think fit to produce and ex- 
amine; while the fact itfelf, fupported by others, of greater and 
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unqueſtioned authority, remains entire. But let us view his con- 
futation in the. light he would have it feen. 

His objection to the earthquake, which he calls the r ins r miracle, 
is, that there are two variations concerning it. 

The frf is, that Theodoret makes it preceded, firft, by I can't tell 
what divine power, which, in the night, brought back the old ma- 
terials and rubbiſb into the place from whence they bad been taten; and, 
zdly, by a miraculous wind, which difperfed the Jlones, though they 
bad been covered by a prodigious quantity of lime and mortar, to bind 
them into one folid mafs. 

1. As M. Bafnage himſelf here ftates the cafe, we fee this is of 
the nature of thofe variations, mentioned juft before, that imply 
no contradiction, but only a diverfity. A cafe almoft eflential to 
the truth of an accumulative evidence, not given in concert. One 
witnefs delivers a circumftance omitted by another; and omits a 
circumſtance which the other hath delivered. ‘Thus Theodoret is 
here faid to relate two circumftances preceding the earthquake, of 
which Socrates and Sozomene are ſilent: and Sozomene to relate 
an effect of this earthquake, of which Socrates and Theodoret 
are filent. Now, not to repeat whath hath been juft obferved of 
the real credit thefe diverfities carry with them; what can more 
ftrongly fupport the truth of this earthquake, attefted by three hif- 
torians, than that, when one had only recorded the fact itfelf, the 
other two preferved the memory of thofe circumftances, which, we 
have fhewn*, this fact was moft likely to produce? 

2. But on the learned critic’s falfe ſuppoſition of an order of time 
obferved in thefe accounts, he might have improved this variation 
into a contradiction. And, confidering he had this imaginary advan- 
tage, one would wonder he did not ufe it. For, in the order of 
Theodoret's relation, the filling up the foundations goes before the 
earthquake ; whereas from the accounts of Rufinus and Caffiodorus, 
explained on the reafon of things, it appears to have been after, 
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and the effect of the earthquake. But, as it hath been fhewn #, 
that the hiftorians had it not in their purpofe to obferve the order of 
time, the objeétion, even when thus flated, is feen to have no 
weight. However, admit, the hiftorians had it in their purpofe to 
obferve the order of time, and that they differed in placing ſome of 
the circumftances : what follows? Not that the facts were falſe: 
but that the witnefles were men of credit, who did not write in 
concert. Is not the whole body of civil hiftory full of facts believed 
by all mankind; about the order of which, as they ftand connected 
in time to one another, hiftorians do, and will eternally differ? 
I have new accidentally lying before me Dr. Hody’s learned account 
of thofe #/luffrious Greeks who brought the ufe of their language 
into the weit of Europe; where, fpeaking of Emmanuel Chryfo- 
logus, it appears that a number of writers, contemporary with him, 
affirm, that he firft taught at Venice, then at Florence: while 
as great a number, and of equal credit, affirm juft the contrary, 
that it was frf at-Florence, and afterwards at Venice. In the 
mean while no body ever doubted that he taught in both places.— 
And here the diftinétion between a natural and fupernatural fact 
(frequently, and indeed, properly urged in thefe difputes) hath 
no place. For M. Baſnage's objection ſtands on a civil, not a phy- 
fical, reaſon. 

3. Laftly, He tells us, Theodoret fays, a miraculous wind dij~ 
perfed the flones, though they bad been covered by a prodigious quantity 
of lime and mortar to bind them into one folid mafi. But the beſt is, 
Theodoret fays no fuch thing. The candid Critic fhould not have 
made his miracles ftill more wonderful by a falfe expofition of 
them. The whole affair, indeed, we think, was one continued de- 
claration of the divine difpleafure : but where God employs natural 
inftruments to execute his judgements, they ufually work accord- 
ing to their capacities: and Theodoret's wind does no more. His 
words are thefe - When they had laid in, and difpofed on heaps, 
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‘6 many thoufand meafures of lime and plafter; violent ftorms, 
„ whirlwinds, and tempefts, unexpectedly arofe, and difperfed them 
‘6 all about *. Here we find nothing told, but what this elemen- 
tary agency might well perform. So that one cannot conceive 
what it was that induced this learned man, firft to lay fo ftrong an 
embargo on his heavy weight of ftones, and then to difperfe them 
again fo lightly; unlefs, becaufe, as he fays, the Fathers loved to 
talk of miracles, fo he loved to /augb at them. But he fhould have 
chofen a fitter fubje& for his mirth. 

His fecond variation. about the earthquake is, in Sozomene's 
making it défiroy a great number of people who were buried under the 
ruins of the neighbouring boufes and porticos. Here the variation is 
ftill more imaginary. Sozomene is not alone in the fact. Theodo- 
ret likewife mentions it; though, by placing the firey eruption 
between the earthquake and the fall of the porticos, he hath fepa- 
rated the cauſe from the efect +. We fhould therefore place this 
inftance amongſt the ſupports, not the objections,.to this illuftrious 
event, 

The seconp miracle, according to M. Bafnage’s reprefentation 
of things, is the fire from the foundations: and concerning this, he 
affures us, there are no lefs than four variations. 

The frf is, that one of the biflorians makes the fire to defcend from 
heaven; the other two bring it from beneath. 

The affertion is grounded on a mere miftake of the text. Socrates 
{peaks of one fact, when he fays, ‘ A fire came from Heaven, and 
% confumed all the workmen’s tools 1; Sozomene and Theodoret, 
of another, when they fay, ** A fire broke out of the foundations, 
and deftroyed many of the workmen themfelves §. And no- 
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thing but much prejudice, or little attention, could have blended 
tw confiftent, into one inconfiflent fact. The fire from beaven, and 
the fire from the foundations, were different events: and diftant 
from each other in time as well as place. All the myftery is, that 
Socrates mentions the former, and omits the latter; and Sozomene 
and Theodoret mention the latter, and omit the former. The 
nature of things *, as well as the rules of interpretation, fupports 
this diftinétion : and, phyfically fpeaking, it had been more to be 
wondered at, if the ſtorms and tempefts had not produced /igbs- 
ning, than if a firey eruption had not followed an earthquake. 

The fecond variation is, that Socrates fays, the fire continued the 
whole day; and confuryed the pick-axes, fhovels, and all the tools and 
infiruments deftined to the fervice. 

This variation is as fanciful, as the fuppofition, on which it 
rifes, is falſe; namely, that Socrates here fpeaks of the ſame fire 
mentioned by Sozomene and Theodoret. For if he meant a different 
(as he certainly did), then its continuance for a whole day is no 
variation, even in the loweft fenfe our critic ufes it, of one writer's 
recording a circumftance of the fame fact, which another hath 
omitted. 

A third variation (fays M. Bafnage) is, that Sozomene relates the 
death of the workmen with Jome uncertainty. Nay, the biforian ob- 
ſerves, that bere the evidence varied a little. Some affirming that the 
fire défiroyed them as they were firiving to enter the temple (which 
was certainly an idie fory, fine the foundations were hardly finifbed) ; 
while others fay, it happened when they firft began to break ground and 
carry off the rubbiſb. 

That Sozemene relates the death of the workmen with fome un- 
certainty is a ſtrange mifreprefentation : his words are thefe, It is 
Jaid, that a fire bur® ſuddenly from the ruins, and deftroyed many. And 

ibis thing is confidently reported and believed by all, no one man ever 
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calling it in queflion *. Could a writer poffibly expreſs more confi- 
dence in a Fact related? Let the Reader judge. 

Indeed, Sozomene does obferve, that, though, in the fact itfelf, 
all were agreed ; yet, in one circumftance attending it, the evidence 
varied a little. A paſſage of Gregory Nazianzene ill underſtood 
apparently betrayed him into this groundlefs remark. But if So- 
zomene miftook Gregory, M. Bafuage has much more grofsly miſ- 
taken Sozomene. 

Gregory delivered his account of the eruption in thefe words— 
They fed together for refuge to an adjoining churcl.— As they ſtrove 
violently to force their way in, the fire, which burf from the founda- 
tions of the temple, met and flopped them; and one part of them it burnt 
and defroyed+, Sc. Sozomene, alluding to this paflage (after he 
had told us, that the fact of the fire’s breaking from the founda- 
tions was believed by all, and contradicted by nene) fays, Indeed there is 
this fmall difference in the circumflances ; fome fay the flame met them as 
they were forcing their way into the church, and produced the efect 
Spoken of above; while others fay, it happened when firft they began 
to clear the foundations 1. Sozomene, we fee, underſtood Gregory, 
as if he had meant, that the flame which met thote who were 
ftriving to enter the church, happened at fome time different from 
that which was faid to deftroy the men working at the founda- 
tions. But he certainly miftook Gregory; who fuppofes plainly 
enough, that this deftruction happened at the very time they were 
digging the foundations. Gregory not only affures us that the 
fact, as he tells it, ftood unguefioned by all (which he could not 
have faid had it related to another time); but he exprefsly fays, they 
fled to this church as to a refuge from the whirlwind and earthquake. 
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Now the evidence is unanimous, that the whirlwind and earth- 
quake happened as they were preparing the foundations. In a 
word, what Sozomene miftook for a variation, properly fo called, 
was two different relations of the different parts of the fame event. 
Great numbers fed from the whirlwind and earthquake: and thefe 
the fire, which burft from the foundations, deftroyed as they were 
ftriving to enter the church: others Wood their ground; and thefe 
were deftroyed on the ſpot. Unwarily, Sozomene miftook Gre- 
gory’s narrative of the ftate, in which the fame eruption feized 
fome of the fufferers, for the narrative of a different eruption. But 
though the ancient relators of this fact had indeed ipoken of difer- 
ent eruptions, and, in afcribing the fame general effect to all, had 
yet reprefented the workmen as deftroyed, while bufied in different 
places, and in ditferent occupations: What then? Would this 
have taken off from the credit of their relation? By no means. 
On the contrary, it muft have added to it. For we have feen in 
part, and fhall fee more fully hereafter, that the fits of this firey 
eruption were fo obftinate as not to give over till it had brought the 
directors to defpair of the undertaking. 

But to return to Sozomene; an attentive writer might have fallen 
into bis miftake: What drew M. Bainage afide is not fo eaſily un- 
derftood. To interpret Sozomene as faying, that it was the new- 
built temple, into which thefe unhappy fufferers ftrove to enter, 
when his whole hiftory ſhews, the foundations were never finifhed, 
implies ftrange inattention to his fubje&; or confidence in the 
implicit faith of his readers. But let Sozomene fpeak for himſelf. 
He fays, the fire met them as thy flrove to enter eis ro ligr, into the 
church, or temple. And to know what place he meant by theſe 
words, we muſt have recourſe to his author, Greg. Nazianzene : 
Who, in the relation already given at large *, fays, that when the 
Jews had procured the countenance and aſſiſtance of Julian to re- 
build the temple, they addrefled themielves to the undertaking, 
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with great alacrity and vigour ; but, being driven from their work 
by a whirlwind and earthquake, they fled for refuge to a certain 
neighbouring church, sri ri r waysiov ispav, apparently a Chriftian 
Oratory, built amongft, or adjoining to, the ruins of thofe facred 
places, formerly included within the walls of the temple. This 
particular, Sozomene takes from Gregory: And what the latter ex- 
preſſes by ir ri rd wir ted, the other calls siç rò isper, into 
the church. Yet M. Bafnage ſuppoſes, he meant the Fewiſb temple 
rebuilt. But perhaps he might be betrayed into this abſurd inter- 
pretation, from what followed in Gregory; who ſays, that while 
they were ftriving to force their way into this church, a fire, i 
vë les, met and ftopped them. The queftion is what he here 
meant by iss; doubtleſs the fame with iepa», going before, the 
Jewiſb Temple, near which the Chriftian Church or Oratory ſtood. 
But what temple? Not a new one rebuilt, but the old one in 
ruins: ix re jepë fignifying the fame as éx rd SeusAlur Të vag, and 
with elegance; for ite is the generic word, and fignifies as well 
the fite of a holy building as the building itfelf. It appears, at 
leaft, that Sozomene underftood the word ¿x rë iss in this fenfe, 
from his making al! the variation in Gregory’s account from the 
reft, to conſiſt in his aſſigning a different time for the deſtruction of 
the workmen ; and from his exprefs affirmation, that the witnefles 
all agreed in attefting, that the fire came from the foundations of 
the ruined temple. And it appears, he underftood Gregory rightly ; 
who, in his turn, affirms, that the evidence were unanimous in at- 
tefting the fire came ix 78 li, by which he could mean nothing 
but the foundations of the ruined temple; becaufe it was in that 
only they were unanimous, Nor, for the fame reafon, could 
Gregory mean, nor could Sozomene fo underftand him, that the 
fire came from the church, into which they were forcing an en- 
trance. And Gregory feems to have well weighed what he fays; 
for, in this very place, he carefully diſtinguiſhes between uncertain 
rumour and eftablifhed evidence. 


But 
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But, indeed, in every view, the learned critic’s interpretation 15 
infupportable. The whole tenor of Gregory's relation (which is in 
perfect harmony with the reft) fhews that the obſtruction began 
before they had laid the foundations. 

On the whole, then, we fee, this variation, cqucerning the erup- 
tion, is as imaginary as the reft. 

Mr. Baſnage proceeds; and tells us, there is a fourth variation, 
concerning this miracle of the Fire; which is, that she Jews con- 
Seffed, though in ſpite cf themfelves, that Jesus Curist was Gan; 
and yet they did nok ceafe to. perfevere in their attempt; which (lays 
the Critic) is manifeft contradiction. 

Though I would not call this a contradiflian, yet I readily con- 
fefs it ta be. a higli improbability. However, be it what it will, 
the Critic alongs is to anſwer for it. In a word, the charge is en- 
tirely groundleſs, not one of them affirming, or intimating, the 
leaft word of any fuch. matter; but, on the contrary, plainly de- 
claring that this confefion of the Jews was not till they had a 
up the enterprize,! as defperate. | 

The words of Socrates ars theſe: The Jews, feized with ex- 
‘6 treme alright, were. forced, in ſpight of. themfelves, to confcfs 
„ that Jesus Curisr was Gop ; yet, for all that, they would not 
 obey bis tvill; but, as men faft bound in religious prejudices, ftill 
‘continued in their old fuperftition. Nor did a third miracle, 
“ which happened ‘afterwards (the fhining croffes) bring them to 
ss the true faith? This hiftorian ſpeaks only of the Jews. 

SozoMENE {peaks both of Jews and Gentiles; and in the order 
here natned. : Same (ſays he) on the inftant, judged that Curist 
‘fhi was Gop; and that.the reſtoration of the temple was diſpleaſing 
“to him: while. 6 fers. not long after, went over to the church, 
thiand: were baptiſed F. . 
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THEOopoRET, again, fpeaks only of the Jews; for, after having 
related the whole feries of miracles, the laft of which (in the rank 
he places them) was the croffes on their garments, he goes on in 
this manner: ‘ The enemies of God feeing thefe things, and fearing 
his hand, now advanced, might fall upon themſelves, fled away, 
and returned every man to his place; confeſſing him to be Gon, 
*¢ whom their forefathers had affixed to the tree. 

Now let the impartial Reader but reflect, that this circumftance 
of the confeffion is related, by each of the hiftorians, as happening 
after all the deſtructive interpofitions, which hindered the work; 
and he muft needs conclude, that M. Bafnage has given a falfe 
reprefentation of their accounts. 

Socrates lets us know, in what their obftinacy lay: not in 
perſiſting in their project; but perfevering in their fuperftition. 

SoZoMENE mentions only their fudden confefien; and had he not 
oppoſed it to the lafting converfion of the Gentiles, it muft be owned 
that, from him, we could conclude nothing of their obftinacy : but, 
as he hath fo oppofed it, we find his account to be perfectly con- 
formable to the relation of Socrates; and difcover even a hint in 
the words, 2 pen c gic ya. 7H df %, TË vax, that they did df? on 
their cenfefion. 

THEODERET is fuller than either of them, and explains what 
might be, otherwite, thought doubtful in Both. He marks the 
obftinacy of thofe, who (Sozomene fays) on the inftant, concluded that 
Chrifi was God: and the defpair of thoſe who (Socrates fays) con- 
tinued in their obftinacy. 

Nothing can be clearer, or more confiftent than this whole ac- 
count of their behaviour. Yet M. Bafnage affures us, They are 
reprefented as confefling Curisr, and at the fame time perfifting 
in their attempt.” It would be hard to think it a defigned mif- 
repreſentation: and ſtill harder to conceive how he could fall into 
an involuntary error, in a cafe fo evident, unlefs we fuppofe he 
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miftook the ſenſe of Socrates’ expreffion, x irois, d ct ro dN 
—they did not obey bis will : as if it meant, they were not obfequious 
to this declaration of bis will in the prodigies ; whereas Séxmuaæ is here 
ufed in the common theologic fenfe, of the whole will ef Chrif: 
as appears from what follows, which, by neceſſary conftruétion, is 
explanative of what went before —aan’ pére tH të IO TAAITMor 
mporiipes xa, udè yap Tò reo Datum To Ustpor ie sis 
IZ TIN 
But here, perhaps, it may be objected, That even what we our- 
ſelves allow theſe ancient writers to have ſaid, creates a difficulty, 
which will deſerve ſome ſolution, The Jews are repreſented as 
confeffing the divinity of Jefus Chrifi, and yet perſiſting in their old 
ſuperſtition: furely a ſtate of mind made up of very ditcordant 
principles.” It is true, the objection will deferve to be confidered : 
and the rather as it is not impoſſible but this might be all M. Baſ- 
nage aimed at; though he mifled the mark by a carelefs expref- 
ſion. However, the objection is fo obvious; and the account has, 
at firft fight, fo much feeming incongruity, that, I conclude, thefe 
Hiftorians were well affured of their fact, before they would ven- 
ture to truft it to the public judgement. And, when it comes to 
be examined, I perfuade myfelf, the reaſon of things will give us the 
fame fatisfaStion in its truth, which concurrent evidence gave them. 
If we admit thefe prodigies to have happened, in the manner they 
are related, we cannot but conclude, that thofe, againft whom 
they were direéted, how hardened and determined foever, mutt be 
feized with fudden aftonifhment and affright. Now, in this ftate, 
the mind, hurried from its bafis, catches at any thing which pro- 
mites protection. Nothing therefore was fo natural as their ap- 
plying to the object offended; which, at that moment, could be 
thought no other than Jeſus of Nazareth. His power, then, 
would, in ſpite of all old impreſſions, be inftantaneoufly acknow- 
ledged. This is what Socrates means, and well expreſſes, by 
faying, that, in their extreme fright, they were forced, in ſpite of them- 
Selves, to confefs that Jefus Chrif was God 
Ppp? So 
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So far every thing was juft as the working of human nature 
would be, when not hindered by any foreign impreſſion. 

But they mut know nothing of its workings, who can imagine, 
that new and contrary directious, produced by fuch accidents, in 
miuds warped by the ftrong attraétion of inveterate prejudices, and 
hardened by a national obftinacy, could be regular or lafting. 
When the fright was. over, the mind would teturn mechanically to 
its old ftation ; and thereat would reft, efpecially if it couid find, 
or even invent. for its ſupport, any ſolution of the phenomena con- 
fittent with their former fentiments coucerning Jefus: and theſe, 
we fhail fee hereafter, they might, and did invept. So that now 
we are ready for the concluding part of the acequnt, which So- 
crates hath given us of this matter—Ye for, all that, they would 
not obey bis. will, but, as. men fat bound in religious.ipréjudices, fill 
continued iu their old: fuperfution, He talks, we fee, like one who 
underftood. what he faid ;—-That their hafty, conſeſſoꝶ was owing to 
their fudden fright; and their. fixed impiety, 10 their inveterate 
habits, . All here is fo much in order, that the contrary.had been 
the unnatural thing. Had they told us, either that the Jews. were 
not. frightened into a canfefion; or that they soere: frightened into 
a converfion; the fact had been equally incredible; becaufe, the firft 
cafe implied the abfence of paftons.; and the latter, a freedom from 
prejudices ; neither: of which agreed with them, as men or as Jets. 
But they relate,, what was perfectly confiftent with doth, that their 
ftubborn metal was foftened in tlie flames, and grew hard again as 
thete abated. And have we not many examples of the like beha- 
viour in more modern reprobates, who are in the other extreme of 
believing nothing ? What fentiments of religion did we not hear 
on a late occafion of terror, where they were never heard before.? 
But what ſymptoms of ſobriety remained, when the danger was 

ſuppoſed to be over! The offended Deity, which they then faw 
dreſſed in terrors, was afterwards laughed at, as the phantom of a 
trightened imagination: and that good prelate, who was:then fo 
much reverenced for his paftoral care in warning them of the danger 
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of falling under the juftice of an offended God, was foon after 
purfued with a torrent of abufe, as an evil citizen, who malicioufly 
projected to fright them out of their wits. Now, if Free-thinking 
can thus keep its hold, when it hath nothing to rely on but the 
mere vanity of its profeſſion; what muft we think of /uperf:ticn, 
which hath a thoufand fanciful refources to fupport men in an old 
habit ? 

We come now to what M. Bafnage calls the third miracle. And, 
concerning this, he reckons up as many variations as in that which 
went before. But it will be proper firft to fee how he reprefents 
the miracle itfelf, His words are thefe,—their obftinacy gave occa- 
fox to a third miracle. For, in the morning, they perceived a great 
number of fhining STARS Jcattered over their babits. His authority 
for calling thefe marks, ffars, is Sozomene : who, indeed, gives 
them that name: but, as I conceive, very erroneoufly ; by miftak- 
ing the fente of Gregory Nazianzene, whom he here follows *. 
Gregory’ s words are, xalagepG dv; which Billius tranflates, fellatus 
nimirum ipfe notifque diſtinddus; following the interpretation of Sozo- 
mene, who calls them downright Hart, & vpéror twa AT TPAZI 
v ta bh, exor But I apprehend, that Gregory 
meant no more by xc p., than that the mark had a ſtar- like 
radiance; not a ftar-like figure. And my reafons are, 1. Becaute 
he had jut before affirmed, that theſe marks were craſes: and, 
proceeding in his relation, he acquaints us with their quality, that 
they were x&æsegon or fhining. A circumſtance that would firft 
catch the obfervation ; though, as we have fhewn +, it may be 
naturally accounted for. He ufes the fame term to exprefs the 
mining feathers i in a peacock’ s train — 70 wiee» xunenclega cv To 
xyurayis & KATAETEPON ¢.—2. Socrates, if he borrowed from 
Gregory, gives this fenfe to his v words; or, if he did not borrow 
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from him, at leaft he teaches us how to underftand him. His ex- 
preſſion is eppayiðes cage AKTINOEIAEIE, lining impreffions of the 
crofs. They were like Jars in radiance, but in figure they were 
crofes. Nor do Rufinus, Theodoret, or Caſſiodorus, who all re- 
member the craſſes, {peak one word of flars; no not even Theo- 
phanes, who ftudied them well; and ſeems to have had the manu- 
facturing of a fpurious fort, in imitation of them. 

Thus much was proper to be ſaid: For, though this difference 
of figure does not in the leaſt affect our reafoning on its phyfcal 
caufe, yet it much impairs its moral meaning as a ſymbolie mark, 
Which, as Sozomene could not but fee, it fhews his honefty at. 
leaſt, in not concealing a miftaken circumftance, though it took off 
from the awful fignificancy of the impreſſion. 

With our Critic's leave, therefore, we will call them crosses. 

And now let us fee what he hath to object to them. 

Ns preludes his refle&tions with this oblique remark,—the/e /bining 
fars they tried to efface, but in vain. This is faid to infinuate dif- 
credit on the fact, by an acceflion of the wonderful. But we have 
fhewn, that the difficulty of waſhing them out was a natural effect 
of their fhining quality *; at leaft, a property they had in common 
with other the like appearances in later times +. So that this will 
ftand no longer in our way. 

He comes to his variations, by which, as we obferved before, 
he fometimes means additions ; fometimes differences ; and fometimes, 
again, contradictions. 

The frf is the loweft fpecies of a variation, that is to fay, an 
addition. — Sozomene adds, there were of thefe fars fo artfully formed, 
that the hand of a workman could not have done them better. Sozo- 
mene, as we obferved, borrowed this particular from Gregory. 
And if Socrates and Theodoret omit it, it was not becaufe they. 
were ignorant of it; much lefs becaufe they did not believe it. How- 
ever, fuch who know that nature frequently cafts the mixed fub- 
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ftances, produced by fermentation, into regular figures, and often, 
with that elegance of defign which art can but lamely imitate, will 
have no reaſon to doubt of the truth of this circumftance, after it 
hath been fhewn *, that the marks were entirely meteoric. 

The fecond variation is, that Theodoret deviates a little here ; for, 
inflead of the fhining flars, be fpeaks of black ones. Such as indeed 
more properly marked the crime and punifbment of the Jews, Thefe 
laft words are flyly added to recommend the ingenious turn of 
Theodoret’s addition: and to thew his Reader, that the Father 
knew how to invent with judgement. But to leave his juftification 
to the nature of the fact, which we are juft coming to, when we 
have obferved; that M. Bafnage fhould here have changed his Ian- 
guage, and ufed crofes inftead of flars; for Theodoret does not in- 
timate a fyllable about Hart. It is true, then, he does indeed fay, 
that the croſſes on the garments of the Jews were of a dark 
colour—éx pedrairas xeoas—We have feen, that the matter of thefe 
crofies was of the nature of the Phofphorus, whofe property it is 
to fhine by night, and to be dark-coloured by day+. Now if 
one Writer were to defcribe their appearance by night, and another 
their appearance by day, Muft not This fay, they were radiant and 
ſbining: and That, that they were dark coloured? And fo much 
for his fecond variation. 

The third is, that Theodoret, AT THE SAME TIME, cruſbes to 
death a great number who were faf afleep under a portico. The force 
of this objection, fuch as it hath, lies in the ine. For as to the 
fall of the portico, Rufinus and Sozomene concur with Theodoret. 
But it is by no means true, that Theodoret fays, it was at the fame 
time. If we fuppofe that he obferves order in this incident, we 
muft conclude the fall happened before. For the feries of his rela- 
tion ſtands thus—a portico fell by night—on the fame night, and 
on the following, a crofs in the fky—then the croſſes on the gar- 
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ments *. The truth is, the fall of this portico had a very ſufficient 
cauſe. Sozomene plainly intimates, and Rufinus exprefsly fays, it 
was thrown down by the fr? earthquake which preceded the firey 
eruption +. | 
We come now to what the learned Critic calls the great varia- 
tion of all. 

Which, he fays, turns upon the effeét of the third miracle. For 
one affures us, that the Jews returned bome as hardened as if they bad 
feen nothing : whereas the other two pretend, that the greater part em- 
braced the Chriftian faith. And that the news of their converfion reached 
even to the ears of the Emperor Julian himfelf. 

This, I confets, is to the purpoſe; and, were it true, would be 
a confiderable objection to the credit of their evidence. But the 
contradiction charged upon them is groundlefs and imaginary. He 
who (our Critic tays) affures us, that the Jews returned bome, as 
hardened as if they bad feen nothing, is Socrates ; whofe words are 
theſe: The Jews, feized with a horrible conſternation, were 
forced, in fpite of themfelves, to confefs that Jesus CHRIST was 
« Gop. Yet for all that, they would not obey his will. But, as 
“ men faft bound in religious prejudices, ftill continued in their 
“old fuperftition : nor did a third miracle, which happened after- 
« wards, bring them to the true faith—They were hardened, 
* therefore, according to the faying of the apoftle, and caf away 
‘ the good which was then laid before them 1.” 

This, without doubt, is a plain aſſertion that the grofs body of 
the Jews concerned in this attempt. returned home religionleſs as 
they came; without either their Temple, or any holicr worfhip. So 
far, therefore, is allowed; and he hath it to make his beft of; 
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which, we fee, he is willing enough to do; for he takes notice, 
that the other two hiftorians, Sozomene and Theodoret, contradict 
Socrates, and pretend, that the greater part embraced the Cbriſtian 
Jaith. 

This then is the point to be examined. But let me previoufly 
obferve, 1. That both Jews and Gentiles joined in the attempt to 
rebuild the temple ; and had both of them the ftigma of the crofs 
upon their garments, as Gregory Nazianzene and Rufinus inform 
us . Nay, from Gregory we learn, it was impreffed on the habits 
of fuch of the belieuers, likewiſe, as were prefent. And, indeed, 
but for this circumftance, the falfe miracle of Theophanes had 
never been invented, or at leaft had been differently fafhioned : 
for he covers the very church-books and facred veftments with 
croffes. And, what is chiefly worth obferving is, that this falling 
of the crofles indifferently on all parties prefent, confirms the phyfi- 
cal account we have given of their nature. 2. My fecond obferva- 
tion is, That as Socrates records the effect of this miracle on the 
Jews, fo Gregory Nazianzene records the effect of it on the Gen- 
tiles: For this Father having infulted and triumphed over their 
Mathematicians and Aſtronomers on the fubjeét of the aerial Crofs ; 
goes on to {peak of that upon the habits of the perfons prefent ; 
and concludes his account in this manner: So great was the aftonifb- 
ment of the fpettators, that alngſ all of them, as at a common fign, 
with one voice invoked for mercy the God of the Chriftians, and frove 
to render bim propitious with hymns and fupplications. And many of 
them, without procrafiinatinz, but, at the very time thefe things hap- 
pened, addrefing thewfelves to cur prigſis with earnęſt prayers, were 
admitted into the bofom of the church +, Sc. Where we may obferve 
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the different language of Nazianzene on this occafion fpeaking of 
the Gentiles, from that of Socrates, who {poke of the Jews. The 
firſt fays, re» 267 Xpicimriy ceveenarsiobccs Oeds; the other, &xoiſig wyo- 
Aofev roy X Osòv Ai ſoſſis. The Gentiles implored the protection of 
the great God of Heaven, whom they had before neglected: the 
Jews were forced to own thut Chrifi to be God, whom they had 
before rejected. 

This being premiſed, we come now to Sozomene and Theodoret: 
who, our learned Critic affirms, have contradiéted Socrates, in pre- 
tending that the greater part embraced the Chriftian faith. 

I will give the paſſage of Sozomene entire. After thefe things 
{namely the earthquake and firey eruption], another miracle bap- 
pened, more illuftrious and wonderful than the foregoing: for, on a 
ſudden, and without buman agency, every man's babit was imprefed | 
with the fign of the Crofs.—The confequence of this was, that fome, on 
the inflant, concluded Chrif to be God, and that the reſtoration of the 
temple was difpleafing io bim. While others, not long after, went over 
to the Church and were baptized; and by hymns and fupplications, in 
bebalf of the guilty, endeavoured to appeafe the wrath of the Son of 
God *. 

As evident as it certainly is that Socrates fpoke only of the Jews ; 
and Gregory Nazianzene only of the Gentiles; fo certain is it, that 
£ozomene, who took from both of them, fpeaks doth of Jews and 
Gentiles. 

He fays, every man’s habit was marked with a Crofs. That is, as 
Greg. Naz. had faid before, every man indifferently, whether Jew 
or Gentile. He then mentions the confequence of this prodigy, not 
on the Jews only, but on the Gentiles ; i ru d And as it was 
reafonable to expect it would have a different effect on theſe dif- 
ferent bigots; he frf {peaks of what it had upon the Jews, that, 
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on the infant, they confefed Chrif to be God. This is no more than 
Socrates had faid. They only differ in the manner of telling: For 
while Socrates goes on to inform us, in exprefs words, that the 
confeffion was not /afting, and that they prefently fell back into 
their old fuperftition ; Sozomene contents himfelf to /ead his reader 
to the fame conclufion, by oppofing this ſudden flath of conviction, 
to the real and lafting converſſon of the Pagans, as he found it re- 
corded by Gregory. Others (fays he) not long after went over to the 
church, &c. From hence it appears, that Sozomene is fo far from 
contradicting Socrates, on this article, that he lends him all the fup- 
port a concurrent teſtimony can afford. 

THEODORET comes next. And him too the learned Critic hath 
involved in the fame charge of contradiétion ; but with much lefs 
pretence. For he, like Socrates, fpeaks only of the Jews ; and, in 
fuch a manner too, as if he had Socrates all the way in his eye. 
The whole of what he fays is to this effect: The very garments 
alfo cf the Jews were filled with croffes—which thefe enemies of God 
Seeing, and fearing that bis band, now exerted, might fall upon them- 
felves, fled away, and returned every man to bis place, confefing him 
to be God, whom their forefathers affixed to the tree *. 

And now, what is there that can countenance M. Bafnage in 
faying, that Theodoret pretends the greater part embraced the Chriftian 
faith? Is not the confefion he records the very fame with that 
which, Socrates tells us, fo foon pafled away in their returning in- 
fidelity, infinuated in the very words, ra oixtia ice? We 
conclude, therefore, againft the learned Critic’s objection, that, in 
this article, there is a perfect harmony amongſt the three hifto- 
rians. 

But it will be faid perhaps that, in clearing away this objection, 
I make room for another, that may prove more ftubborn, and dif- 
ficult to remove. For it ſeems incredible that fo illuftrious a 
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miracle fhould have made no impreffion on the Jews; and yet 
have had fo confiderable an effect upon the Gentiles. An objection, 
which feems to be redoubled upon one who hath affirmed *, that 
a Jew’s conviction of the truth of Chriftianity muft, on his own 
notions of the unity, be neceflarily attended with a converſion: 
while that Polytheiftic principle of intercommunity did not imply 
the neceffity of a Gentile’s converfion under the fame conviction.” 

To this I anfwer, It is very true, that a miracle performed 
before a Pagan, and not directly addreſſed to him, made, for the 
moft part, but a fimall impreffion on his religious notions ; becaufe 
that general principle of Paganifm hindered him from feeing, that 
the evident truth of another religion neceſſarily implied the falſnood 
of his own. It was different with the Jew; who, being a wor- 
fhipper of the true God, muſt neceſſarily regard his atteftation, by 
miracle, not fimply as an evidence of the truth propofed, but as 
an obligation upon all men to embrace it. Hence the apoftle Paul, 
who beft knew the different geniufes of the two oppofed Religions, 
fays, The Jews require a fign, and the Greeks feck after wifdom: 
Toplær, the religious principles of their philofophy : in the chief of 
which was the doctrine of intercommunity. 

Had the Jews therefore confidered this miracle at Jerufalem, as 
an atteflation to the truth of Chriſtianity, they muft have embraced it. 
And to affirm they did fo confider it, and yet not embrace it, 
would, it muſt be owned, be faying fomething ftrangely incredible. 
But this was not the cafe. In their fright they might call out 
upon Chrif as God; but when that was over, their prejudice re- 
gained its hold, and drew them back to their ancient fuperftition ; 
however it could not have kept them there, but that it enabled 
them to find a purpofe, in this miracle, very well confiftent with 
Judaiſin: and this was God's anger at their prophaning a work fo 
holy, by confenting to put it under the direction of a Pagan empe- 
tor. This would be eaſily credited by thofe who had learnt from 
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their facred Books that an Ifraelite was ftruck dead but for ftretch- 
ing out his hand to uphold the falling ark. When, therefore, 
they faw and felt thefe fevere marks of His difpleafure, To what 
would they afcribe it, but to their accepting the impure affiftance of 
an impious Gentile to rebuild the houfe of the Divine prefence ? 
For could it be expected (would their leaders now fay) when God 
had denied this honour to the Man after bis own heart, becaufe his 
hands were defiled with blood, that he would confer it upon a 
Pagan, a Warrior, and a declared Enemy to that Ditpenfation ; a 
zeal for which was David's great merit with the God of Ifrael? We 
fee, by the paſſage quoted above * from R. Gedaliah ben Jofeph 
Jechaiah, that fome fuch reafoning as this, which a Father + of the 
church feemed to think did not want its weight, enabled them to 
own the miracle without blufhing. But had they even wanted fo 
plaufible an evafion, yet their prejudices would not have fuffered 
them to be nice in a cafe where the whole of their Religion lay at 
ftake : In fuch cafes, they were not ufed to be delicate; as appears 
by a parallel inftance, in the bungling folutions they invented to 
evade the confequences arifing from the miracles of Jefus himfelf. 
Sometimes they afcribed his power (as the Gofpel tclls us) to the 
affiftance of the evil demon; and fometimes again (as the books 
of their traditions inform us) to certain fpells or charms ftolen from 
the temple of Solomon. 
However, though the miracle at Jerufalem was too notorious to 
be queftioned in that age; and fo was to be accounted for in the 
manner we have ſeen; yet in aftertimes it was thought fafer to 
deny it; though ftill by the mode? way of an implication. Thus (as 
we have feen above 1) R. David Gans pretends, that the mifcar- 
riage in the Perſian war prevented the rebuilding their temple-— 
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Nam Cafar in bello Perfico periit, Another of them invents a very 
different tale (for falfhood is rarely conftant), and pretends that a 
fly trick of the Samaritans made both the Jews and tlie Emperor, 
in their turns, weary of the project. But fo foolifh a ftory will 
hardly bear the telling. However the reader may find it below *. 
And in this manner too they treated the miracles of Jefus: for 
though, at firft, they only tried to evade their force; they ventured 
at length to deny their reality. 

On the whole, then, we fee, That the inveterate prejudices of 
the Jews; their o4fimacy in the wrong; and their averfion to the 
Chriſtian name, would hinder a miracle from having its proper 
effect upon them, could they but contrive either to put it to the 
fupport of their own fuperftitions, or, at leaft, to turn it from the 
condemnation of them. We fee, the miracle in queflion might be 
thus evaded. Who then can doubt but they would evade it? The 
confequence was, their continuance in error. The Chriftian writ- 
ers tell us they did fo continue. And we now find, They fay nothing 
but what is very probable. 


In diebus R. Jehofuah Hananiz filii, mandavit Imperator ut Zemplam readificaretar, 
Papus autem, & JuLianus opiparas menfas præponunt Judæis à captivitate advenien- 
tibus (ad opus adjuvandum) ab Hako ad Antiochiam, Cutei vero feu Samaritani Im- 
peratori afferunt, quod fi Hierufalem reftauretur, Judæos a contribuendis vectigalibus 
ceffaturos, indeque ab illo deſecturos; quibus Imperator: Quomodo inquit, licet mihi 
ab incepto recedere po mandati promulgationem ? Ad quod Samaritani, Domine, 
iuquiunt, precipe ergo, ut locum prioris Templi mutent, vel ut augeatur aut diminua- 
tur in longitudine vel latitudine circa quinque cubitos, itaque, nullo cogente, opus def- 
tituent. Huic fententiæ acquievit Imperator; atque juxta eam, novum mifit Judæis 
mandatum in valle Ber Rimen aggregatis, quo audito, in magnum prorumpunt fletum, 
indeque furore perciti de deſectione loquuntur ; fed Magnates defectionis confequentiis 
valde perterriti, implorant a prædieto R. Jehoſuah, ut populum alloquatur, cumque ad 
pacem adducere conetur, quod fecit fequenti fabula. Leo a fruftulo ofis in ejus gutture 
infixo admodum afflictus, maguam fpondet mercedem cuicumque moleftum os ab ejus 
gutture averruncaret. Accedit Grus, os avcrruncat, & mercedem petit. Cui Leo, 
Jaéta te ipfum, inquit, quod ingreffus es in Leonis os in pace, & egreflus es in pace. 
Sic, fratres, fufficit ut ingreffi fimus fub hujus gentis poteftate in pace, & egrediamur in 
pace. Hæe funt Berefit-Raba verba fideliter tranflata, ex fine cap. 64. Hoc accidit 
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The contrary effect of this miracle on Paganifm is as eaſily un- 
derftood. For though the principle of intercommunity fupported a 
Gentile againft the power of miracles at large ; yet when he found 
one of them levelled at himfelf, as its direct object, the cafe would 
be altered. He would then feel the point in queftion brought home 
to him; and the circumſtances of affright and defolation (if, as 
here, the miracle was attended with any fuch) would keep off pre- 
judice till reafon had paſſed a fair judgement. The Jews and Gen- 
tiles joined cordially in this project. The prime motive of the Jews 
was a fond defire to be reftored to their country and religion; but 
that of the Gentiles, a malicious purpofe to give the lie to Reve- 
lation. And, without doubt, the moral smprefion on the defeat 
would be relative to the motive of the attempt. They thought 
to difhonour the holy faith ; and they added new credit to it. So 
that a conſciouſueſt of their intentions would add proportionable 
facility to their converfion. The Jewith evafion would not ferve 
their purpofe. At moft, it could only make them waver between 
the Church and the Synagogue; a ftate of no long continuance. 
Sozomene affures us it was foon over; In a little time (fays he) sx 
tis paxpar, they went over to the Church, and were baptifed. 

But, before we leave this fubject, it may be proper to obferve, 
That general expreſſions, relative to parties, and bodies of men, are 
not to be underſtood univerſully. Thus when the Hiftorians tell us, 
all were marked with the crofs, They do not mean every indivi- 
dual preſent; but all indifferently, of every denomination. So 
again, when they fay. the Pagans were converted, and the Jews 
remained hardened, They do not mean every particular man; but 
the far greater number in either party. And thus St. Chryſoſtome 
dires us to underftand it, where he fays, that the Jews, for the 
mafl part, remained hardencd *. 

It is fcarce worth while to take notice, that what M. Bafnage 
affirms (of Sozomene and Theodoret’s faying, That the news of the 
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Tews’ converfion reached even the ears of the emperor Julian bimfelf), 
is as miftaken as the reft. For Sozomene fays nothing of the 
matter: and as to Theodoret, his words are as follows: Thefe 
things came to the ears of Julian, for they were cried up, and in the 
mouths of all men; but bis beart was hardened like Pharaoh's * : 
where we fee, by rabra he means the miracles. For it was 
not the converfion, which was in the mouths of all men, but the 
miracles. And Julian's refifting thefe, was what made his cafe like 
Pharaoh's. 

Our critic, having now well canvaſſed the evidence, tells us for 
what purpofe he hath given himfelf this trouble; It was to fupply 
thofe fober perfons, who do not believe the miracle, with arguments to 
Jortify their doubts. But as if fomething was ftill wanting to fo 
good an end, he refumes his tafk, and fays, he will add two ob- 
Jervations more, 

The frf is, That the argument Sozomene brings, to prove the truth 
of what be advances, is a very weak one. He appeals to the ifue ; 
and maintains, we can no longer doubt of this long train of miracles 
Since the temple was never finiſbed. But (fays the critic) bas the 
biflorian forgot that the Jews did not obtain their permiſion till the 
time of Fulian’s fetting out for bis Perſian expedition, in which be 
perifoed ? There was then little need for all thefe miracles, to binder 
the erection of a building. Surely a fufficient caufe of cutting fhort an 
enterprife of this nature might be found in the oppoftion of the Chrif 
tians, who might take advantage of the Princes abfence in a remote 
region, bis death there, and the advancement of Jovian to the Empire, 
who bad an averfion for the Jews. Befides, the biforian refers bis 
readers in a vague indefinite manner to the eye-witneffes of the faë, 
without pointing out one fingle perfon by name. 

Here are many things afferted, that will deferve to be examined. 

1. He mifreprefents the matter, in faying that Sezomene gives 
the unbuilt temple as a proof of its being obftructed by a miracle. 

© Tatra 8 pir I-, wage Sd yàp ie. tH À Papas wagawAncing sey nackar iouis- 
pm L. iii. c. 20. 
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To fuch reafoning, I own, M. Bafnage’s obfervation of Julians 
abfence and death, Sc. had been a good reply. But Sozomene’s ar- 
gument ftands thus: The yielding up the place, and leaving the 
work imperfect, ile ro 7er ala” ig, is a proof of the mi- 
raculous interpofition.” Now, it is one thing to fee a work unfiniſh- 
ed; and another, to know. who left it in that condition. From the 
firſt (which is as M. Bafnage repreſents it) Sozomene's conclu- 
ſion would not hold; from the latter (which is as Sozomene him- 
felf puts it) his conclufion may be very fairly drawn. But to this 
it may be objected, « That, at the time Sozomene made this obfer- 
vation, the two different reprefentations amounted to one and the 
fame thing; becaufe all that the reader could fee, was a work 
unfinifoed ; and, for the reft, he had only the hiftorian’s word.” 
This, our adverfaries will allow to be fairly put. But they are 
not aware, that when Sozomene wrote, the face of things, upon 
the place, was fuch as was fufficient to convince his readers that 
the Jews and Gentiles were forcibly driven from their work; 
namely the marks of a defolating earthquake, and a confuming 
fire. Chryfoftome tells us, thefe exifted when he wrote; and it 
would be abfurd to think that fuch kind of marks could be oblite- 
rated fo foon after. 

Thus far in defence of the hiftorian’s argument, falfely repre- 
fented by the critic. I proceed to conſider the falſe fact, which 
the critic has advanced, in ſupport of his falfe repreſentation. He 
fays, that the Jews did not obtain their permiffion to rebuild the tem- 
ple, till the time Julian fet out for bis Perfian expedition. This he 
grounds on the words of Socrates, K. reix@. M girdas rev Tes 
fe. vair à abrôg txt [igoas Fauve. which the Latin tranflator 
renders, Solomonis templum protinus inflaurari jubet. Ipfe interim ad 
bellum contra Perfas proficifeitur. But iwi Hieras Jau does not fig- 
nify he forthwith began his march, as if it had been im) Miras 
woptusjas; but that he began the war againſt them, by putting 
every thing in a hoſtile motion; which he might do while he 
ſtayed at Antioch. And Amm. Marcellinus, who was, at that 
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time, with Julian, and of his court, tells us, that the eruption 
which put an end to the project, happened before his maſter left 
Antioch. 

But the critic’s inference from this will deferve a more particu- 
lar confideration—/o that there was little need of all thefe miracles 
ta hinder the erection of a fingle building. Surely a fuficient caufe 
Sor cutting fort an enterprile of this nature may be found in the op- 
fofition of the Chriflians, who might take advantage of the prince's ab- 
fence in a remote region, of kis death there, and the advancement of 
Jovian, who was an enemy to the Jews. 

Here are two things reprehenfible in this inference, 1. A falfe 
tate of the cafe; 2. and a groundlefs infinuation. 

1. He {peaks as if thefe miracles were worked only to hinder the 
fimple erection of a building for fuperftitious worfhip; the error 
of Ambrofe, taken notice of above. Whereas there was much 
more in the affair. It’s erection would have contradicted the 
prophecies, and oppofed the declared nature of the gofpel difpenfa- 
tion. Inthe firft cafe, there feemed no fufficient reafon to inter- 
fere; in the latter, an interpofition was neceflary. 

2. He infinuates, that the real obſtruction came from the Chrif- 
tians in Julian’s abfence;—from his unexpected death ;—and 
from the fucceffion of a Chriftian to the empire. This, we fee, 
is only his opinion ; I think differently : and had I nothing but my 
conjectures to oppofe to bis, here I would leave it: but, without 
betraying the caufe I have undertaken, I cannot omit to remind 
the reader, that the critic’s inſinuation is utterly difcredited by the 
concurrent teftimony of two unexceptionable witneſſes, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and Julian himfelf: from both of whom * we learn, 
that the affair of the temple-project was all over before the Em- 
peror removed from Antioch. 

But there is ſtill fomething behind the curtain: which, either 
prudence or modefty, made the critic backward to fubject to the 
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abufe of every licentious reader. But I am always for letting truth 
be trufted with itfelf: therefore, to difguife nothing, I would ob- 
ferve, that one of the ftrongeft objections to the miracle feems. here 
to be obfcurely infinuated. Whether he faw it in it's full force 
may be doubted. However, here it is: and the reader fhall have 
no reafon to complain that it does not come with it’s beft foot 
forward. I will fuppofe then M. Bafnage to make the following 
objection : 

„That, admitting the re-edification of the temple was both 
contrary to the words of the old prophecies, and to the nature of 
the new difpenfation; yet, as the projector of this affront upon 
religion was fuddenly cut off, and fucceeded by a Chriftian Em- 
peror, before any coufiderable progrefs could be made, there was 
no need of a miracle to defeat the attempt ; and God is not wont to 
make a needlefs waſte of miracles.” 

The objection, we fee, is fpecious, and, at firft view, will be 
apt to impofe upon us. But let us weigh it’s real value. 

The cafe is agreed to be this: the two inveterate enemies of the 
Chriftian name confpire together, though with different views, to 
blaft its credit, and dithonour its pretenfions ; and this, in a point 
fo effential, that the religion itfelf muft ftand or fall with the iffue 
of the event. 

They put their defign in execution. The materials are collected, 
the workmen aſſembled, the foundations laid, and the fuperftruce 
ture now advances without ftop or impediment. In a word, every 
thing fucceeds to their wifhes. When, on a fudden, one of the 
moſt common accidents in the world blafts the whole project; a 
giddy headftrong prince * perifhes in a rafh adventure againft a 
fierce and fubtle enemy. 

® The temper and character of this prince was fo well known, that, when he cone 
fulted the Gods about his fate, the priefts were in no danger of difcrediting their 
oracles by a miftaken conjecture. They told him he fhould die a violent death. 
This he himfelf informs us of in his laft harangue to his friends.—Nec fateri 
pudebit, interiturum me ferro dudum didici fide fatidica præcinente, Amm, Mar, I. 
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In this cafe, what would the world have thought; the world, 
which never thinks favourably of religious novelties; and which 
this bold defiance of the power of Chrift had fet at gaze, and made 
impatient for the event *? Would it not have faid, that Chriftianity 
was beholden to a mere accident; while the power, that ſhould 
have ſupported it, was not at hand to vindicate its credit and re- 
putation ? And it was well if they had faid no more. For the 
popular ftory, which the malice of the Pagans, and the indifcre- 
tion of fome Chriftians, had fet a going, tbat Julian was affafinated 
by a Cbriſtian foldier, would, in that cafe, have been enough to 
raife fufpicions that the faith had been propagated, at firft, by as 
indirect means as it was now fupported, 

The Jews had twice before projected the reftoration of their 
temple-worfbip : once under Hadrian; and once again, under Con- 
ftantine. At thoſe junétures the attempt had none of this malice 
and formed impiety againft the divinity of our holy faith. The 
Gentiles then gave the Jews no affiftance or fupport : and it was 
in them a fimple, natural defire of returning to their own land, and 
of re-eftablifhing their country-rites. But ftill, it being contrary 
to God's religious ceconomy, the defign was defeated by the policy 
of Hadrian, and the zeal of Conftantine ; and thefe civil impedi- 
ments were fufficient to cover the honour of religion. For, in thefe 
two inftances, God’s tranfaétion was only with his church. He 
promifed to fupport it to the end of time, and he equally performs 
his promife whether that protection be conveyed by the mortal 
inftruments with which he works in the courfe of his general pro- 
vidence, and whofe blindnefs is guided by his all-feeing eye: or 
whether it be immediately afforded by the fudden arreft and 
new direction of nature, irrefiftibly impelled by his all-powerful 
hand. 

But the cafe was different in the affair before us. Here God 
had a controverfy with his enemies. His power was defied, his 
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protection fcorned, and his Godhead dared and challenged to inter- 
pofe between them and his fervants. At this important junéture, 
to let a natural event decide the quarrel ; and to urge tbat as a proof 
of his victory, would be taking for granted the thing in queftion. 
For the affair was not with his friends, who believed his fuperin- 
tendency; but with his enemies, who laughed at and defpifed it. 
Not to thew himfelf, on this occafion, in all the terror of offended 
majefty, muft have expofed his religion to the fame contempt 
as if the very pinnacles of the new-projected temple had been 
completed. 

But this is not all. A PROPHECY, fuch as this, concerning the. 
final deſtruction of the temple, is of the nature of a PROHIBITORY 
LAW. For God's foretelling a thing /bould never ve, contains in it 
a probibition to do it: becaufe that information is founded in dis 
own will, or command; not in the will or command of another : 
therefore that will binds all, to whofe knowledge it arrives. This 
law came to the knowledge of our projectors, as appears from 
their very impiety in defying it*. But it is of the nature and ef- 
fence of Law, to have penal fanétions. Without them, all laws 
are vain; efpecially probibitory laws. Now thefe tranſgreſſors were 
as culpable in beginning the foundations, as they could have been 
had they lived to finifh their work. ‘Therefore to fee them efcape 
punifhment, and fafely and quietly go off when the change of times 
forbad them to proceed (a change, which had nothing in it more 
wonderful than the death of a rafh adventurer in battle) muft 
have argued, that God was no more concerned in the iffue of 
this, than of all other natural events; and confequently, that 
theſe bꝛaſted prophecies, and this pretended gofpel, were the inven- 
tions of men. I believe modern infidels would fcarce have ſpared 
us, had they taken church-hiftory at this advantage. 

Hai dira Zara hóra 8, 28 woupirs, Lacrsl à ve Saeg EAA, © den ‘Idate 
où pir yàp rt Idee cdl, Évougeeur, etre rac cruz, breeds, Kasta nalabi rè i x- 
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But now, by a timely interpofition, the honour of religion was 
fecured: And, an exemplary punifhment being inflicted, the reve- 
rence of his laws, the credit of his meffengers, and the regal dig- 
nity of his Son, were all amply vindicated. 

While I am upon this ſubject, let me obferve, what, perhaps, 
I might have found a better place for, that the forbearance of Jo- 
vian and Valentinian to revenge, on thofe forward creatures in 
power, the infults and injuries offered on this occafion to many peace- 
able and honeft men, is no flight proof of the reality of a mira- 
culous interpofition. For it fhewed the church fully fatisfied that 
God had avenged his own caute. Gregory Nazianzene ends his 
Difcourfe againft Julian with an excellent perfuafive to forgivenefs ; 
wherein he exhorts the Chriftians to facrifice their refentments, 
as a Thank-offering, to God: ivovjdipe (fays he) të Ord xagisrpror. 

Thus having fet this objection in the beft light we were able, 
both for the honour of religion, and the credit of M. Baſnage's 
criticifm ; and feen to what it amounts: we leave it to the reader 
to make his conclufions on the general queftion. 

M. Bafnage goes on in thefe words,—Befides, the biforian 
fSozomene] refers bis readers in a vague indefinite manner to 
the eye-witneffes of the fact, without pointing ont one fingle perfon by 
name. 

Objectors are often too carelefs where their random refleétions 
will light. This will fall upon the Apoftle’s narrative as well as 
our hiftorian’s. St Paul, arguing againft ſome who denied the Re- 
ſurrection from the dead, confutes them by the Refurrection of 
Jefus; who was feen, after he was rifen, of above five hundred 
brethren at once, of whom (fays he, without fpecifying any one by 
name) zbe greater part remain unto this prefent, but fome are fallen 
aflecp *. 

. Sozomene writes a general hiftory of the church, for the ufe 
of the whole Chriftian world: and fpeaking, in its place, of the 
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event at Jerufalem, lie concludes his account in this manner: 
Should thefe things ſtem incredible to any one, thofe who bave bad 
their information from eye-witneffes, and are yet alive, will confirm 
it to him. Of which number, if he himſelf was not one; yet, 
at leaft, he had his account from one. In either cafe, this was 
proper ſatis faction to a doubter. And it had been impertinent to 
add, that amongft thefe were John, Thomas or Andrew of Je- 
rufalem ;” obfcure names, which would have given his reader no 
more fatisfaétion, than what his general information had conveyed 
before. But it may be faid, that St. Paul, befides his vague account 
of five hundred, adds the names of Cephas, James, and himſelf. 
And fo, doubtlefs, would Sozomene have done, had he either feen 
it himfelf, or known any that had, with whofe names his reader 
was as well acquainted, as the Corinthians were with Cephas, 
James, and the ref of the Twelve. What he hath done was what 
common fenfe dictated he fhould do. But M. Bafnage feems to ex- 
pect in a general hiftory all the circumftance and precifion of a 
procés-verbal, | 

However, thus much we learn from thefe vague words of Sozo- 
mene, that he was not a mere copier; but, to verify his ftory, 
went as nigh the fountain-head-as he could get. And this being 
the practice of thefe three honeft and judicious hiftorians, we need 
not wonder that one fhould mention 7h18 incident, and another, that, 
juft as they received their information from the moft credible of 
the firft ear-witneffes they could find then alive: which too, by the 
‘way, is fufficient to take off all M. Bafnage urges on the head of 
variations. But had we taken his vARIAT.ONs from him, what 
were he then? An artift without the proper tool of his trade; for 
a profeffed objector never borrowed more than this from the maga- 
zine of Quintilian—Antiricis ef invenire in actione adverfarit 
quæ inter ſemetipſu pugnent, auf PUGNARE VIDEANTUR. 
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We are now come to the end of this long piece of criticifm, 
which concludes in thefe words: But Jafly, Cyril of Jerufalem, 
who was, at that time, Bifbop of the place, and muf bave been upon 
the pot, fince it was be, who, confiding in a prophecy of Daniel 
(which bad foretold, as be thought, that the attempt would prove un- 
Juccefiful) encouraged and animated the people to repofe their confidence 
in God. Notwithftanding, this fame Cyril bath never taken the leaf 
notice of thefe many miracles: and yet it certainly was not, becaufe be 
was no friend to miracles : we are told be wrote to Confiantine the 
Younger, to inform bim, that be was more bappy than bis father, under 
whofe empire the Crofs of Chrif bad been found bere on earth ; fince 
Heaven, to grace bis reign, bad difplayed a more illufrious prodigy: 
which was a crofi much brighter than the Sun, feen in the firma- 
ment, for a long time together, by the whole city of Jerufalem. Why 
now was that crofs remembered, and all thefe miracles forgotten? He 
affures the Jews they fhall fee the fign of the crofs; and that it will 
precede the coming of the Son of God; and yet be fays not one word 
of thofe which bad been miraculoufly affixed on their habits. The 
Silence of a Biſbop, who was upon the place, who loved miracles, 
and laboured for the converfion of the Jews, looks very fujpi- 
cious; while, at the fame time, thofe who do fpeak to it lived at a 
diſtance. 

The fuppofed fact, as here ftated, concerning Cyril's iglimomy, 
is indeed a material objection to the miracle. What fhall we fay 
then? Would not any one conclude that this learned man, a real 
friend to Revelation, and faithful hiftorian, had weighed it well 
before he ventured to pronounce upon its confequences, in fo public 
a manner? Who would ſuſpect that he has taken for granted one 
thing, which every body knows to be falſe; and another, which 
nobody can know to be true ? 

He takes it for granted, that the works which now remain of 
Cyril were written after the event; whereas they were all written 
before. Theſe are the Catecbeſes ad competentes, the Catechefes 
myflagogicæ, and the Epifile to Conſtantius: the two firft bear date 
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about 347, and the latter in 551 ; thofe, fixteen ; this, twelve years 
before the miracle in queftion. And the worſt is, the learned cri- 
tic could not but know it. 

If he had no intention to deceive by this captious infinuation, 
we muft lay the blame on his carelefs expreffion ; and that his 
argument from Cyril’s filence, when fet in the beft light, ftands 
thus: 

The pretended miracle at the temple of Jerufalem happened 
in the year 363. Cyril lived to the year 386, fo that we cannot 
but conclude, he wrote and preached much within that period. He 
appears to be fond of recording miracles : but he had peculiar rea- 
fons to celebrate, and expatiate upon, rhis. It favoured his chari- 
table zeal for the converfion of the Jews; but, above all, the glory 
of it reflected much luftre upon himſelf, as he had predicted the de- 
feat. Had he therefore known it to be true, he muſt have recorded 
it. But the filence of antiquity concerning his teftimony fhews 
he did not record it. For to whom but to Cyril, the Biſhop of 
the place, and then upon the fpot, fhould the ancient relators of 
the fact have appealed? Yet he was not forgotten in the crowd: 
for they tell us of his faith in the prophecy of Daniel. We mutt, 
therefore, conclude, that the event, whatever it was, had ftruck 
the good bifhop dumb; and that his filence proceeded from 
that fort of confufion, which we now-a-days fee in the modefer 
part of our Revelation-Propbets, when fome unexpected event be- 
tween the Turk and the Emperor has difconcerted the ſcheme they 
had chalked out for the direction of Divine Providence. 

It will hardly be thought, I have not done the argument juſtice. 
Let us ſee then what can be ſaid to it. 

1. Whether Cyril left any thing behind him (except what he 
wrote before the event) is not any where faid. Some perhaps may 
conclude from Jerom, that he wrote nothing after this time: For, 
in Jerom's catalogue of eceleſiaſtical writers, the works mentioned 
above are given as a complete liſt of what Cyril wrote: and it 
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is fcarce to be fuppofed that any of his writings fhould have pe- 
rifhed between his time and that of Jerom. 

2. Cyril might write many things, and yet none relative to this 
affair; or in which he could properly introduce it. 

3. He might have given the hiftory of it in all its circumftan- 
ces, and yet thefe three hiftorians (to whom M. Bafuage’s obfer- 
vation is confined) not been guilty of. any neglect in not mention- 
ing his teftimony by name. Or if it were a neglect, it was the 
fame they committed in paſſing over two other contemporary wri- 
ters, Gregory Nazianzene and John Chryfoftome; one of whom 
has fpoken fully, and the other frequently to the miracle in quef- 
tion. But to this, perhaps, it may be replied, ** That though they 
have not quoted them, yet they have referred to, and borrowed 
from them.” How does the objector know that? From the be- 
milies of the one, and the invecfives of the other, now remaining.— 
Very well: and for aught he knows to the contrary, had any of 
Cyril’s fuppofed works been remaining, we fhould have found them 
quoting from, and referring to him; efpecially, as they relate fe- 
veral circumftances, mentioned neither by Gregory nor Chryfoftome. 
Had Gregory’s works been loft, we had been as unable to know 
that they borrowed from Jim, as we now are that they borrowed 
from Cyril. 

4. As to their recording the good bifhop’s prophetic confidence in 
the divine interpofition, and at the fame time overlooking his 
teſtimony to the miracle that followed, a very good reafon may be 
given; and fuch a one as does honour to their judgment. Cyril 
was fingular in the firft cafe; and but one of many in the other. 
They took, therefore, from him what no other could fupply : and 
what was to be found every where (the teftimony to the miracle) 
they left in common to the church. 

5- As to the objection, from the circumſtance of Cyril’s loving 
airacles, let me obferve, that if it could be proved, from a work of 
bis written after 363, that he had negleéted any fair occafion to re- 
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cord the defeat of Julian, the objection would have fome weight. 
But in the total uncertainty whether he did record the ftory or no, 
it turns againſt the objector, as the circumftance of Cyril's Øving 
miracles adds probability to the affirmative, that, if he did write 
at all, he would find room for a ſubject he loved to write 
upon. 

6. But fince the learned critic hath been pleafed to fpeak flightly 
of this excellent prelate, as if he were both fanatical in interpret- 
ing prophecies, and bigotted in believing miracles; fo much will 
be due to the virtues of a worthy man (how far foever removed in 
time and place), as to vindicate him from unfair afperfions ; due 
efpecially from us, as this juftice to his character will be feen to 
reflect credit on the ſhare he took in oppofing Julian’s attempt. 
There B a ftory recorded of him, for which every good man will 
reverence his memory. He had an ecclefiaftical fquabble with 
Acacius Bifhop of Cæfarea, about Metropolitical jurifdiétion. Cyril 
defpifed fo frivolous a conteft ; and refufed to appear before the Pa- 
leftine Synod, to which his faétious adverfary had delated him. 
Whereon, the Synod agreed to depofe Cyril, for contempt. But 
to give their ſentence a fhew of credit againſt fo diſtinguiſned a 
perfonage, they added this crime to the other, that once, in a 
defolating famine, he difpofed of the treafures of his church to 
feed the poor. This action, fo becoming a faithful minifter of 
Jefus Chrift, fully fhews, that, whether he had a right to me- 
tropolitical juriſdiction or no, he well deferved it. But the crying 
part of this facrilege is yet behind: it feems, that in the fale of 
his facred wardrobe, a reverend Stole, interwoven with gold, and 
made yet more illuftrious by the ſanctity of its giver, Conftantine 
the Great, came at length, in the ceafelefs round of property, into 
the poſſeſſion of a notorious proftitute, who flourifhed with it on 
the public ftage. 

M. Bafnage concludes his remark on Cyril in this manner: The 
Silence of a bifoop, who was upon the place, looks very fufpicious ; 
while, at the fame time, thofe who do fpeak to it lived at a diflance. 

Sss 2 Admitting 
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Admitting the bifhop was indeed filent, How could this learned 
man, who forms his charge on the information of the three Hif- 
torians, fay, that ¢hofe who {peak to the miracle lived at a difiance ; 
when Sozomene plainly tells us, that, at the time he wrote, there 
were feveral ſtill living, who had it from the eye-witnefles of the 
fact? Here then, for the filence of ome man, we have the tefti- 
mony of many.—But Sozomene ſpeaks of none by name Who 
knows, then, but the bifhop might be amongft the namelefs? It 
hath been many a biſhop's fate. However, the te/fimony of the people 
en the place is directly afferted by the hiſtorian; and the filence of 
Cyril only inferred by the Critic, from his not finding him amongſt 
the witneſſes. 

And, with thefe reflections on the good prelate, fo unworthy the 
learning, the fenfe, and the ingenuity of M. Bafnage, he coycludes 
his oBJECTIONS againft the miracle. 

What follows is to fhew his impartiality. ‘* However (fays he) 
« it ought not to be diſſembled, that if one of the Jewith Chrono- 
4 logiſts maintains, that the ſudden and unexpected death of Julian 
prevented the rebuilding the temple; another of them aſſures 
4 us, it was rebuilt; and that when this was done at a vaft ex- 
% pence, it tumbled down again; and, the next day, a dreadful 
« fire from heaven melted all the iron inſtruments which remain- 
“ ed, and deſtroyed an innumerable multitude of the Jews. This 
4 confeffion of the Rabbins is the more conſiderable, as it reflects 
«+ difhonour on the nation; and theſe gentry are not wont to copy 
from the writings of the Chriſtians.“ 

Here, it muſt be owned, he hath approved himſelf indifferent : 
and if his arguments again the miracle be more in number, than 
thofe fer it; the weight, at leaſt, on both fides is equal. 

Not that I would infinuate, as if this Rabbinical teftimony was, 
altogether impertinent. I have myfclf produced it in fupport of 
the evidence * : and, principally for the fake of that circumftance, 


* P. 407. 
which 
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which M. Bafnage fo ingenuoufly acknowledges—That the Rabbins 
are not wont to copy from Christian writers. 

Nor will I deny, that this teftimony hath #s proper place ina 
religious Aifory of the Jews. What I cannot reconcile to this great 
man’s general character, nor even to that air of impartiality which 
he here profeffes to preferve, is, that when he hath brought out all 
he could invent to the difcredit of the miracle, he fhould content 
himfelf with producing only one fingle circumftance, and that, 
the leaft confiderable, in its favour. Infomuch that if ever the 
conclufive teftimonies of Ammianus Marcellinus, Gregory Nazian- 
zene, and John Chryfoftome, fhould be loft, and this piece of cri- 
ticifm remain, the filence of fo candid and knowing a writer as 
M. Bafnage will be infinitely a better proof that no fuch evidence 
had ever been, than what he himfelf urges, from the filence of an- 
tiquity, againft the teftimony of Cyril. 

But, to end with this learned Critic. There is, I muft confefs, 
ſomething fo very odd in his conduct on this occafion, as cannot 
but give offence to every ſober Reader. Yet I would by no means 
be thought to approve of Mr. Lowth’s uncharitable reflections : 
which ftand (as they often do amongſt worfe writers) in the place 
of a confutation. One may allow M. Bafnage to have thought 
perverfely ; becaufe this is an infirmity common to believers and 
unbelievers : But one would never ſuſpect a Miniſter of the Gofpel 
of a formed defign to undermine a Religion into whofe fervice he 
had folemnly entered; nor, a mon, truly learned, of a bias to infi- 
delity : fuch difpofitions imply grofs kuavery and ignorance; and 
M. Bafnage approved himfelf, on all other occafions, a man of un- 
common talents and integrity. 

A ftrong prejudice againft the character of the Futbers was what, 
apparently, betrayed him into this unwarrantable conclufion : for, 
injurioufly ſuſpecting them of impofture whenever they {peak of 
miracles, he began with them where he fhould have ended; and 
read their accounts, not to examine facts yet in queftion, but to 

condemn. 
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condemn frauds as already detected. Hence every variation, nay, 
every varie:y in their relations, appeared to him a contradittion. 
And that which indeed fupports their joint teftimony, was by this 
learned man imagined to be the very thing that overthrew it. But 
their beft vindication is a ftrict fcrutiny into their evidence *. This 
we have attempted; not as zn advocate for the Fathers, but an 
Inquirer after Truth. What hath been the iſſue muft be left to the 
judgement of the Public. 


CHAP. V. 


WI go on with the remaining objections to this miracle, in 
which we ſhall be more brief. 

V. In the next place it is pretended, That this firey eruption 
was an ARTIFICIAL contrivance of the Chriſtians to keep their 
enemies at a diftance. It is faid, the Egyptians, from the earlieft 
times, had the fecret of mixing combuftible materials in fuch a 
manner as to produce the effects of exploded Gunpowder : That 
Sir William Temple, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and, an abler 
man than either of them, Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich, have 
dropt hints as if fome of the greateft wonders, both in facred and 
prophane antiquity, were the effects of this deſtructive compofition ; 
fuch as the thunders and lightning at the giving the Ja from 
mount Sinai; the deaths of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, in their 
conteft with Aaron; and the defeat of Brennus and his army of 
Gauls when they aſſaulted the temple of Apollo at Delphi. This 
too, they fay, will account for a ftrong mark of reſemblance, 
between the latter, and the defeat of Julian; in both which the 


* Whoever will take the pains of examining what the Fathers, and particularly 
Gregory Nazianzene, fay of this miracle, and will compare it with their fentiments of 
the extraurdinary reports that went about, concerning Julian’s death, will fee caufe to 
confefs, that they were not fo creduleus ot fo defigning as they have been repre- 
ſented. 


impending 
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impending deftruétion was predicted; in the one by Cyril; in the 
other, by the priefts of Apollo *. 

The objection, we fee, fuppofes full power and opportunity, as 
well as profound addrefs in thefe Chriftian engineers: for let them 
be as knowing as you will, in all the hidden arts of Egypt, yet, if 
they had, not elbow-room for their work, all their fkill would come 
to nothing. 

We will examine how they were beftead in each of thefe particu- 
lars. At this important juncture the Chriftians were unarmed, and 
defencelefs. They were forbidden by law to bcar office; and they 
every where fubmitted to the imperial decrees. But This, to re- 
build the temple, was inforced by all the power and authority of the 
empire. And the project was no fooner on foot, than the place 
was poſſeſſed and crowded with vaft numbers of Jews and Gentiles. 
Nor was this all. The Chriftians were driven from the neighbour- 
hood of the holy place, by their juft fears and apprehenfions. They 
had every thing to expeét from this impious combination. For their 
enemies of both parties came in crowds to fhare and enjoy the ap- 
proaching triumph; while each ftrove which fhould exceed the 
other in violence and outrage. Infomuch that ome, as Chryſoſtome 
aflures us, abfconded, and ſbut themſelres up in their houfes; cthers 
fred into deferts aud folitudes, and avoided all places ef public refort +. 
So that whatever the priefts of Apollo at Delphi (who had their 
town and temple in poſſeſſion, and a good garrifon to keep off the 
enemy, till they were ready for their reception) might find them- 
felves capable of performing ; it is plain the poor Chriftian Paftors 
(their Flocks difperfed, and themfelves abfconding), were utterly 
deprived of all arms but thofe of Faith and Prayer. This, I think, 
may ftand for an anſwer to that refemblance between the prediéfions 
of Cyril, and the priefts of Apollo, from which the objection would 
deduce fuch confequences of fufpicion. 

Als hoc partium certamine repente antiftites adveniſſe Deum clamant, &.. 
Juſt. I. xxiv. e. 8. 

$ où piv ir voi oino again, of & Sie tas lomia; piyale, S Tis ayas Tpwyer. 
Adv. Jud. Orat. v. 

But, 
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But, let us allow them both will and opportunity to do the feat: 
vet ftill, I apprehend, every likely means would be wanting. Che- 
mical writers, indeed, in their romantic claims to antiquity, have 
boafted much of the profound knowledge of the ol Egyptians in 
the Spagiric Art: but this without the leaft proof, or warrant from 
hiftory. The firft authentic account we have of artificial fire was 
an invention or difcovery of the feventh century. One Callinicus, 
an Egyptian of Heliopolis, fled from the Saracens (who then pof- 
ſeſled that country) to Conftantinople*; and taught the Greeks a 
military mifchief, called by them dp wip ja liquid fire], but by 
the Franks fen Gregiois. It was compofed, they tell us, of naphtha 
and bitumen; and was blown out of iron and brais tubes; or fhot 
from a kind of crofsbow. Wherever it fell, it ſtuck, and burnt 
obftinately ; and was with great difficulty extinguiſhed. Some, 
indeed, fay it was accompanied with a found like thunder. But 
this is certain, the execution was not by the force of the explofion, 
but by a ftrong and continued burning. After this we hear of no 
other artificial fires till the thirteenth century; when our famous 
countryman, Roger Bacon, invented that very compofition we call 
Gunpowder. He fpecifies all the ingredients; and {peaks of it as a 
difcovery of his own. It was not long ere it was put in practice: 
For, in the next century, Froiſſart, and other French biftorians, 
mention the ufe of cannon; and, as an invention of their own 
times. 

It is true, that when the miffionaries had opened themfelves a 
way into China, and were enabled to give us a more perfect account 
of that great empire than we had received from the ftraggling ad- 
venturers, who at feveral times had penetrated thither before them ; 
we are told, amongſt the other wonders of thefe remote regions, of 
fire-arms, both great and ſmall; which had been in ufe for fixteen 
hundred years; nay, thefe miſſionaries go fo far as to fay, that they 
themſelves had feen cannon which had been caſt fix or eight cen- 
turies before. But there are other, and more early accounts, which 


* See Nicetas, Theophanes, Cedrenus, Conſtantius Porphyrogenetus. th 
ew 
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fhew we are not to depend entirely upon theſe. M. Renaudot 
hath given the public a tranflation of two Mahometan Voyagers, 
who vifited the fouth part of China, in the ninth century. Thefe 
Arabians are curious in defcribing every thing rare and uncommon, 
or in the leaft differing from their own cuftoms and manners: And 
yet they give us no hint of their meeting with this prodigious 
machine; and fuch muft cannon needs be deemed by men unac- 
quainted with the ufe of gunpowder. Four centuries afterwards, 
Marco Polo the Venetian, a curious and intelligent traveller, pene- 
trated into China by the north: and he too is filent on this head. 
In the next century our famous countryman Mandeville rambled thi- 
ther. His genius was towards natural knowledge, having ftudied 
and profeſſed medicine; he was fkilled likewife in moft of the lau- 
guages of the Eaft and Weft. This man fojourned a confiderable 
time in China: he ferved in their armies, and commanded in their 
ftrong places: yet he takes not the leaft notice of cannon, which 
he muft have ufed, had there been any ; and the ufe of fo intereft- 
ing a novelty he would hardly have omitted to defcribe. For he fet 
out on his travels in the year 1332; and Larry fays that the firft 
piece of cannon, that had been feen in France, was in 1346. 
Though Du Cange * obferves, that the Regifters of the chamber of 
accounts + at Paris make mention of gunpowder fo early as the 
year 1338. And Froiffart under the year 1340 records, that the 
town of Quefnoy difcharged their cannon againft the French who 
made their courfes to the gates of that city. 

All this, when laid together, feems to furnith out a very ſtrong 
proof that the Chinefe had never feen cannon till after this vifit of 
Sir John Mandeville: which agrees well with a known fact, That, 
about two centuries ago, the Chinefe, in their wars with the Tar- 
tars, were forced to take in the affiftance of the Europeans to manage 
their artillery. 


In Gloff. v. Bousanva. 

+ One article of which fands thus —à Henri de Faumechon pour avoir poudres, & 
autres chofes neceſſairet aux canons qui etoient devant Puy-Guillaume, 

Vor. IV. Tee But 


* 
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But this fable of the antient ufe of cannon in China is not to be 
charged on the miffionaries, but on the Chinefe themfelves, the 
proudeft and vaineft people upon earth; arrogating to themfelves 
the invention and improvement of every kind of art and fcience. 
T'hey boafted, in the fame manner, of the antiquity and perfeétion 
of their aftronomy and mathematics. But here their performances 
foon betrayed the folly and impudence of their pretences. It was 
not fo eafy to detect them in the fubjec in queftion. The miffien- 
aries, on their arrival, faw cannon, which doubtleſs had lain there 
for two or three ages. And of thefe, the Chinefe were at liberty 
to fable what they pleafed. But it appears plain enough, they 
were indebted for them to their commerce with the Mahometans 
(the only people on the Weftern fide of India, with whom they 
had then any commerce), fome time between the voyage of Man- 
deville and the arrival of the miffionaries : very likely, {foon after 
their invention in Europe; for Peter Mexia {peaks of the Moors as 
having the ufe of cannon about the year 1343. A probability very 
much fupported by the confeffion of the Chinefe themfelves, in a 
modeiter humour, That though they had cannon from the moft 
early times of their empire, yet, till the Tartar war, fpoken of 
above, they were totally unacquainted with the management of 
artillery. 

Let this fuffice, in anſwer to this wild objection, or fufpicion 
rather; the wildeft fure that ever infidelity advanced to elude the 
force of fober evidence. An objection not only unfupported by 
antiquity, but difcredited by itfelf. Inventions, which promote the 
health and happinefs of our fpecies, have been often, indeed, kept 
concealed ; and when at laft communicated have foon paſſed again 
into oblivion. But the natural malignity of our nature would never 
fuffer fo deſtructive and pernicious an invention to remain long a 
fecret; or, when it was once known, ever to be difufed or forgot- 
ten. So that if this kind of artificial fire was an early difcovery of 
the Egyptian fages, it had a fortune which can never be accounted 


for on the common principles of human conduct. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


THE laſt objection, which is a little more plauſible, is to be 
received with a great deal more ceremony and diftinétion ; 
as coming from the great Intimados of Nature, the fecre- 
taries and confidents of her intrigues. Theſe men tell us, 
‘6 That the fire, which burſt from the foundations of the temple, 
was a mere natural eruption. The regions in and about the Leſſer 
Aſia were (they ſay) in all ages ſubject to earthquakes, proceeding 
from ſubterraneous fires: and the prefent face of the country about 
Sodom and Gomorrah fhews, that the land of Judæa, in particu- 
lar, had its entrails full of theſe deſtructive principles. The fire 
from the mountain of the temple had, they fay, all the marks of a 
natural eruption; the fame circumftances attending it which attend 
all natural eruptions, and eſpecially that at Nicomedia. Nor is 
the time, in which it happened, fufficient to oppofe to this con- 
clufion. For thefe commotions of nature being frequent in every age, 
it is no wonder they fhould fometimes fall in with thofe moral 
diforders, occafioned by religious contefts, which are as frequent ; 
or that, at fuch a juncture, frighted fuperftition fhould catch at 
thefe accidents of terror to fupport a labouring caufe. Hence it 
was (fay they) that Jupiter Ammon was made to deftroy the army 
of Cambyfes, when fent to burn his temple, and lay wafte the 
country of his worfhippers; and Apollo, to fall upon the army of 
Brennus, when he led it to plunder the treafury at Delphi.” 

This is the objection : and l have not fcrupled my help to fet it 
off. For, befides the diſtinction due to the character of the objec- 
tors, I had other reaſons why I would willingly have it feen in the 
beft light. 

Several of the circumftances attending the event in queftion, and 
Jome, which have been generally held the moft miraculous, 1 have 
myſelf delivered as the effects of natural cauſes; induced thereto 

| Ttt2 by 
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by the love of truth, and a fond defire of reconciling the fact itfelf, 
and the Chriftian Fathers, who relate it, to the more favourable 
opinion of modern Freethinkers. It will be fit, therefore, I fhould 
explain and juftify my own conduct before I object to that of my 
adverfaries. 

The agency of a fuperior Being on any portion of the vifible 
creation lying within the reach of our fenfes, whereby it acquires 
properties and direétions different from what we hold it capable of 
receiving from the eftablifhed laws of matter and motion, we call 
a MIRACLE. 

To afk, whether God’s immediate agency makes a neceffary part 
of the definition ; or whether, to give a miracle its name, it be fuf- 
ficient that another Being, fuperior to man, performed the opera- 
tion, appears to me a very impertinent enquiry. Becaufe there 
are but two forts of men who concern themfelves about the matter ; 
Thofe who hold God's moral government; and Thoſe who allow only 
his natural. 

The firft fort, the Religioniſts, muft on their proper principles 
allow, that a work performed by ſuperior agency, in confirmation 
of a doctrine worthy of God, and remaining uncontrouled by a 
greater, can be no other than the atteſtation of Heaven, to which 
God hath fet his hand and ſeal. Becauſe the permitting an evil 
Being to perform theſe wonders, would be deceiving his creatures, 
who know little or nothing of the world of ſpirits. It would be 
drawing them unavoidably into an error, where they would be 
fixed; which is contrary to what the Religioniſt conceives of God's 
moral attributes, and, confequently, of his government. As to 
the Sectators of Naturaliſin, the {pecific qualities of a miracle never 
come within the range of their enquiries; for, holding only the 
natural government of God, they deny, of courſe, the very exif- 
tence of every thing that implies a moral regimen. 

Miracles, then, we may be allowed to fay, are of two forts. 
Thofe where the laws of nature are /u/pended or reverfed (fuch as 
the budding of Aaron's rod, and the raifing of Lazarus from the dead): 

And 
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And thofe which only give a new direction to its Laws (fuch as 
bringing water from the rock, and flopping the iffue of blood). For 
miracles being an ufeful, not an oftentatious difplay of God's power, 
we cannot but conclude, He would employ the one or other fort 
indifferently, as beft ferved the purpofe of his interpofition. 

Now, as it would be impious to bring in NATURAL CAUSES to 
explain the frf fort; fo, totally to exclude thofe caufes in the 
latter, would be /uperflitious: and both, infinitely ab/urd Who. 
for inftance, would venture to affirm that the prolific virtue in the 
ftock of Aaron's rod contributed to the bloffoming of its branch? 
Or, on the other hand, that the water which came from the rock 
at the command of Mofes, was juft then created to do honour to 
his miuiſtry? In this laft cafe, what more would a rational Be- 
liever conclude, than that Gop, by making, at the inftant, a fiffure 
in the rock, gave room for the water to burft out, which had been 
before lodged there by nature, as in its proper refervoir? And the 
fober Critic, who proceeds in this manner, does no more than 
follow that method of interpreting, which God himfelf ufeth in 
working the miracle; which is, to give to Nature all that Nature 
could eafily perform. 

We are further encouraged in thus explaining the mode of God’s 
interpofition, by one of the moft awful exertions of Divine Power, 
recorded in holy Writ. But, previous to the ftory, the Reader 
fhould be reminded of what hath been obferved of the order of the 
appearances both in the natural eruption at Nicomedia, and in that, 
we call, miraculous, at Jerufalem ; where, in each cafe, the defo- 
lation began with winds and tempeſt; was continued by an earth- 
quake; and concluded in a firey eruption. The ftory is this, The 
Prophet Elijah, oppreffed with the corruptions of the houſe of 
Iſrael, is commanded to wait God's preſence, and attend his word. 
„And he faid, Go forth, and ftand upon the mount before the 
„Lord. And behold the Lord paſſed by, and a great and ſtrong 
‘* WIND rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before 
“ the Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind: and after the 

* wind 
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„wind an EARTHQUAKE; but the Lord was not in the earth- 
‘6 quake: and after the earthquake a FIRE; but the Lord was not 
„ in the fire: and after the fire a SMALL sTILL vorce*.” His 
coming to fbake terribly the earth is here, we fee, defcribed, in all 
the pomp of incenfed Majefty. Yet it is remarkable, that the pre- 
curfors of his prefence follow each other in the fame order of phy- 
fical progreffion, in which nature ranged the feveral phenomena 
at Nicomedia and Jerufalem ; the sempefts, the earthquake, and the 
fire: an order, the facred Hiftorian plainly points out to us, 
where he fays, that God was not in any of thee; intimating, that 
they were pure phyfical appearances, the parade of nature, thus far 
fuffered to do its office without ſtop or impediment: but that He 
was in the fmall fill voice, which clofed this dreadful proceſſion; 
intimating, that thefe natural appearances were miniflerial to tlie in- 
terpofition of the Author and Lord of Nature. 

Let us apply all this to our argument; and confider, how a 
fober believer, convinced by the force of evidence, would interpret 
the miracle in queflion. He would, without doubt, conclude, that 
the mineral and metallic fubftances (which, by their accidental 
fermentation, are wont to take fire and burft out in flames) were 
the native contents of the place from which they iffued; but that, 
in all likelihood, they would there have flept, and ftill continued 
in the quiet innoxious ftate in which they had fo long remained, 
had not the breath of the Lord awoke and kindled them. 

But when the Divine Power had thus miraculouſiy interpoſed to 
fiir up the rage of thefe firey elements, and yet to refrain their 
fury to the objects of his vengeance, he then again fuflered them 
to do their ordinary office: becaufe Nature thus directed would, by 
the exertion of its own laws, anfwer all the ends of the moral de- 
fignation. : 

The confequence of which would be, that its effects, whether 
dcftruétive or only terrific, would be the fame with thofe attending 
mere natural eruptions. 


* 1 Kings xix. 11, 12. 
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So far, indeed, one cannot but fufpeét, That the /pecific qualities 
in the fermented elements, which occafioned the frightful appear- 
ances, though they were natural to enflamed matter under certain 
circumftances, were yet, by the peculiar pleafure of Providence, 
given on this occafion ; and not left merely to the conjunction of 
mechanic caufes, or the fortuitous concourfe of matter and motion, 
to produce. And my reafon is, becauſe theſe frightful appearances, 
namely the cro/s in the heavens, and on the garments, were admira- 
bly fitted, as MORAL EMBLEMS, to proclaim the triumph of CHRIST 
over Julian. For the apoftate having, in a public and contemp- 
tuous manner, taken the monogramme and crofi out of the military 
enfigns *, which Conftantine had put there, in memory of the 
aerial vifion that prefaged his victories ; the fame kind of triumphant 
crofs was again erected in the heavens, to confound the vanity of 
that impotent bravade: and having forbidden the followers of Jefus, 
by public edict, to ufe the very name of Chriftians; a Wigmatic crofs 
was now imprinted upon the garments of thofe who were fecond- 
ing his impieties, or were witneſſes to the defeat of his attempt. 


And, in thefe fhining marks of vengeance, there was nothing 
low, fantaftical, or fuperftitious. The impreſs was great and fo- 
lemn, and correfponded to the dignity of the occaſion. 


Another ufe of thefe terrific appearances (now firft beginning to 
manifeft itfelf, as in many other circumftances of religious dif- 
penfation, produced in one age for the fervice of another, moft 
remote) will further confirm our opinion of their final caufe. Thie 
ufe, 1 mean, is their fupporting the teftimony of the fathers. The 
creſſes on the garments, to the men of that time, not apprized of their 
being meteoric marks, muft appear a very incredulous circumftance: 
on which too (whatever the nature of the crofles was), the evi- 
dence of the divine interpofition was feen not to depend. Yet the 
fathers, with the utmoft confidence, and moft perfect agreement, 
relate this circumftance at large; dwell more upon it, and glory 


* Greg. Naz, Or. iii, Sozom. |, v. c. 17. 
more 
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more in it, than on all the ret. Hence I infer, that nothing but 
the notoriety of the fact induced them to load the miracle with a 
circumftance, which, they could not but fee, was fo far from add- 
ing credit to the evidence, that it would render the whole tranfac- 
tion fufpicious. 

Thus much concerning thefe two forts of miracles, and the dif- 
ferent manner of treating them. But it is to be obferved, There is 
yet a third, compounded of the other two, where the laws of 
nature are in part arrefed and ſiſpended; and, in part only, dif- 
ferently directed. Of this kind was the puniſhment of the old 
world by a deluge of waters. Now, if, to fuch as thefe, we fhould 
apply the way of interpretation proper to the /écond fort, where 
only a new direction is given to the laws of nature; the abfurdities, 
arifing from this abufive application, would go near to difgrace the 
method itfelf: as That Divine hath helped to thew us, who in- 
genioufly contrived to bring on the deluge of waters by the aid of 
an approaching comet, but was never after, by any phyfical addrefs, 
able to draw it off again. And fuch difgraces are hardly to be 
avoided: for, in the /écond and fimpler kind, the phyfical inter- 
pretation hath experience to fupport it: whereas, in the third and 
more complicated, the artift muft be content with an Sypothefs. 

This was proper to be faid before we came to try the force of the 
objection. 

1. It begins with obferving, ‘ That the regions in and about the 
Leffer Afia were, in all ages, ſubject to earthquakes, caufed by 
fubterraneous fires ; and that Judza in particular had its entrails 
full of theſe deſtructive principles; as appears even from the prefent 
face of the country about Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

If this account be true, as I believe it is, then Judea was a 
proper theatre (as occafion required) for this /pecific difplay of the 
divine vengeance. And we fee why fre was the fcourge employ- 
ed: as wuter doubtlefs would have been, were the region of Judæa 
naturally fubje to inundations. For miracles not being an often- 
tatious but a neceflary inftrument of God’s moral government, we 

cannot 
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cannot conceive it probable that he would create the elements for 
this purpoſe; but #/2 thofe which lay ready ſtored up againſt the 
day of vifitation. By this means, his wifdom would appear as con- 
fpicuous as his power, when it ſhould be ſeen, that the provifions 
Jayed in, at the formation of the world, for the uſe and folace of 
his creatures while they continued in obedience, could, at his word, 
be turned into fcourges when they became faithlefs and rebellious. 
The force of this reafoning is fo obvious, that, had Providence been 
pleafed to ufe the contrary method, unbelievers, I am perfuaded, 
would have made that very method an objection to the credibility 
of the fact. However, though it feemeth moft agreeable to what 
we conceive of divine wifdom, that it fhould often ufe the inftru- 
mentality of nature in its miraculous interpofitions, yet, let it be 
obferved, the fame wifdom always provides, that the Author 
of Nature be not loft or obfcured under the glare and noife of his 
inflruments. 

It is faid, the region of Judæa was, from the quality of its 
contents, much fubject to earthquakes and firey eruptions. If fo, 
how happened it, that, from the moft early times to the period 

wn queftion, there never was any unufual diforder in its entrails (if 
you except an earthquake which Jofephus mentions as happening 
in the time of Herod) but at the overthrow of Sodom and Go- 
morrah ; at the deftruétion of Korah and his company; in the days 
of Uzziah *; at the Crucifixion ; and on this attempt of Julian? 
How happened it, that this deftruétive element lay quiet in the 
midſt of fo much fuel, and for fo many ages; and only then, and 
at thoſe critical junctures, ſhewed itfelf, when God had a conteft 
with his enemies? Can any reafonable account be given of fuch a 
difpofition but this, that, whenever God decrees to punifh, it is 
his purpofe the divine agency fhould be fully manifefted? To 
pretend, they were all natural events, and the feveral coinciden- 
ces merely cafual, is fuppofing fomething vaftly more incredible 


See Amos i. 1. and Zech. xiv, 5. 
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than what unbelievers would perfuade us is implied in the notion 
of a miracle. 

2. But itis faid, ‘ This eruption from the foundations of the 
temple had all the marks of a natural event, being attended with 
the fame circumftances which, Amm. Marcellinus tells us, accom- 
panied the earthquake at Nicomedia.” 

It is very certain, the eruption from the foundations of the tem- 
ple had all thefe marks; and if our explanation of the miracle, as 
it feems the moft rational, be indeed the true, it could not but have 
them. When God had kindled the firey matter in this ftorehoufe 
of his wrath, all the effeéts that fuccecded, muft needs be the fame 
with thofe which attend the explofion of any other fubterraneous 
fire. What would follow, had they not been the fame, but re- 
jection of the whole ftory ? which, in times fo ſqueamiſh as ours, 
and fo difficult of credit, would have paſſed for a fairy-tale. This 
confideration induced me to fhew, at large, the exact conformity, 
throughout the procefs of the event, between the vifitation at Jerufa- 
lem and the difafter at Nicomedia. Not but I forefaw the con- 
fequence. It is the leaft of an unbeliever’s care to reconcile his ob- 
jections to one another. I knew his firt cavil to the credit of the 
fact would be the wonderful attending the eruption. I therefore 
provided againſt it, by fhewing this fact to be fimilar in its main 
circumftances to the beft attefted relations of natural events. But 
I knew too, that, in cafe of a defeat here, he would not be afhamed 
to point his cavil the other way, and turn this very reſemblunce to 
an argument againſt a ſupernatural interpoſition.— What pity is 
it that Ammianus, who beft knew the full extent of this re/em- 
blance, was not more quick-fighted? He too was an enemy of the 
Chriflian name (indeed, to do him juftice, more fair and candid 
than any I know of the fame denomination amongft ourfelves), 
but fo little fenfible of its force, and fo much confounded with 
the event, That, inftead of telling the affair at large, which fell 
in fo exactly with his detailed account of the difaiter at Nicomedia, 

he 
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he hurries it over with the rapidity of one of the frightened woik- 
men, who had juft efcaped the common defolation. 

After all, a general re/émblance in the effects is allowed. What 
we infift on is, the diference in their cauſe or original. And this 
difference is fupported even by the very nature of things from whence 
that general refemblance arofe. 

Nicomedia, a city of Bithynia, was placed on an eminence, at 
the bottom of a Gulph of that name, in the Propontis. Now 
mountains thus fituated, into whofe cavernous entrails the fea may 
find its way, muft, if other natural caufes favour, be, fometimes, 
ſubject to firey eruptions; of which we need no other example than 
the mountain Vefuvius. But the temple-hill at Jerufalem was nei- 
ther large nor cavernous; nor was it in the neighbourhood of the 
fea: circumftances, which, all the world over, are wont to pro- 
duce this effect. Neither were any new openings made, at this 
time, into the bowels of the mountain; which, by letting in air 
or water, might he fuppofed to ferment and inflame their com- 
buftible contents. The hiftorians who relate this attempt inform 
us, that even fome parts of the old foundations were left ftanding 
to erect the new edifice upon; and in others, where the old works 
were little better than a heap of rubbith, or at leaft judged too in- 
firm, that incumbrance only was removed. This appears from the 
relations of Socrates and Sozomene compared with one another. 
Socrates aſſures us*, that the earthquake threw out ftones from 
the old foundations: which he mentions to ſhew the /iteral accom- 
plithment of the prophecy of Jeſus, that there fbould not be left one 
Stone upon another. Sozomene indeed affirms +, that the founda- 
tions were cleared; but then he goes on and fays, the earthquake 
threw out ftones. Now, as no new foundations were ever laid, he 
muft mean with Socrates, the ftones of the old. And thus the 
feeming difference in their accounts will be reconciled. Let me 


L. iii, c. 20. 1 L. v. c. 22. 
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add, that more than once before, and at diftant times, they had 
dug deep into this hill, to lay the foundations of Solomon’s and 
Herod's temples: and then every thing continued quiet. Yet, now, 
when no new openings were made, the effort to build a third was 
followed by a firey eruption. 

Again, in natural ferments of this kind, the commotion is ge- 
nerally very exfenfive, and runs through large tracts of country. 
Thus the earthquake mentioned by Jofephus ſhook the whole land 
of Judæa; and the difafter at Nicomedia, as Marcellinus informs 
us, was occafioned by a tremor which went over Macedonia, Afia, 
and Pontus; and did infinite mifchief throughout its courfe*. 
The fame hiftorian tells us of another which fhook the whole globe 
of the earth +; and defcribed by Jerom ; in thefe words, Ea 
‘6 tempeftate terrz motu totius orbis qui poft Juliani mortem ac- 
se cidit maria egreſſa funt terminos fuos, &c. On the contrary, 
the eruption at Jerufalem was confined to the very fpot on which 
the temple had ftood; and continued only to deny accefs to fuch 
who, not taking warning by thofe whom it had deftroyed, would 
ftill perfevere in their impiety §. A circumftance very different 
from common earthquakes and firey eruptions; and of which we 
have no examples, fave in the eruption that deftroyed Korah and 
his company ; and in the earthquake at the Crucifixion of our Lorg; 
and perhaps in that in the days of Uzziah ; all of them fuperna- 
tural events. 

Thirdly, in natural eruptions the fire continues burning till the 
fuel which fupplies it be confumed. But the witneſſes to this aſſign 
a very different period to its fury. It continued juft as Jong as 
the builders perfifted in their attempt, and no longer. At every 
new effort to proceed, the rifing fire drove them back ; but at the 


® lifdem diebus terremotus horrendi per Macedoniam, Afiamque, & Pontum 
adfiduis pulfibus oppida multa concufferunt & montes. Inter monumenta tamen 
multiformium ærumnarum eminuere Nicomediæ clades, &c. Marcell. l. xvii. c. 7. 
+ L. xxvi. e. 10. ; + Vit. Hilar. 
§ — fecerc locum exuſtis aliquoties operantibus inacceffum, L. xxiii, e. 1. 
inftant 
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inftant they gave out, it totally fubfided. This fo terrified Julian, 
that Chryfoftome tells us*, he relinquifhed the enterprize for 
fear the fire fhould turn upon his own head. And this made Mar- 
cellinus fay, — “ elemento DESTINATIUS repellente -an expref- 
fion of great elegance to imply the direétion of an intelligent 
agent. 

3. In the laft place we are told, “ That even fo critical a junc- 
ture is not to be accounted of: for that religious Jquabbles and natu- 
ral prodigies are equally common ; and church-artifts never wanting 
to fit them to one another. Hence, they fay, are derived thofe 
two notable judgments of Jupiter Ammon and Apollo, upon the 
armies of Cambyfes and Brennus.” 

The obfervation is plaufible. It pleafes the imagination : and 
wants nothing but truth to reconcile it to the judgment. 

In miracles performed by the minifiry of God's meſſengers, where 
the laws of nature are /u/pended or reverfed, it is ſufficient if he who 
works them fhall, at any time, declare their purpofe and intention. 
But, in a miracle performed by the immediate power of God, with- 
out the intervention of his fervants, in which only a new direction 
is given to the laws of nature, one of thefe two conditions is re- 
quired to give it credit: either that an infpired fervant of God pre- 
dicted it, and declared its purpoſe beforehand, as Samuel did the 
Storm of thunder and rain, the declaration of God's difpleafure, for 
the people’s demand of a king: or that it be feen to interpofe fo 
feafonably and critically as to cover and fecure God’s moral govern- 
ment from inevitable difhonour, as in the cafe before us. Without 
one or other of thefe conditions, fuperftition would break loofe at 
once, and foon over-run the world: for bigotry (always in clofe 
conjunétion with our natural malignity) would convert every 
unufual appearence of natural evil into a prodigy, and a punith- 
ment: but why do I fay it «cud? It hath in fact done fo: and 


© taŭra dxdoas à Bade “Iudsards maires roralrnr panar ixur wig) sav orb lubes, diras 
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every age and religion hath abounded with thefe fpurious judgments, 
by which human charity and God's moral government hath bee: 
inceffantly violated and difhonoured. And yet an ordinary atten- 
tion to the obvious and rational conditions, here pointed out, would 
have prevented this mifchief: for I know but of one inftance in all 
antiquity which could embarrafs the deciſion: and that is. not 
the expedition of Cambyfes; for it would have been a greater 
wonder that an army fhould get fafe through the fands of thofe 
deferts, than that it perifhed in them. The cafe I mean is the deftruc- 
tion of Brennus’s army before Delphi. Here, neither of the con- 
ditions feemed wanting. The priefts of Apcllo, we are told, 
predicted the approaching defolation : and the cauſe (which was 
the punifhment of impiety and irreligion) appeared not altogether 
unworthy the divine interpoſition. Theſe, together with the faith 
due to the beft human teftimony, which ftrangely concurred to 
ſupport the fact, were, I prefume, the reafons that inclined the 
excellent Dean Prideaux to eſteem the accident miraculous; not fo 
weakly as hath been reprefented by fome; nor yet with that ma- 
turity of judgment, which one would expect from fo great a m:fter 
of ancient hiftory. His words are thefe—‘* Brennus marched on 
*¢ with the grofs of his army towards Delphos, to plunder the tem- 
40 ple—But he there met a wonderful defeat. For on his approach- 
« ing the place, there happened a terrible form of thunder, 
lightning, and hail, which deftroyed great numbers of his men, 
‘6 and, at the fame time, there was as terrible an earthquake, which 
‘6 rending the mountains in pieces, threw down whole rocks upon 
‘6 them, which overwhelmed them by hundreds at a time. — Thus 
‘6 was God pleafed, in a very extraordinary manner, to execute his 
es vengeance upon thofe facrilegious wretches for the fake of re- 
“ ligion in general, how falfe and idolatrous foever that religion 
% was, for which that temple at Delphos was erected*.” The 
learned hiftorian, we fee, takes it for granted, and he is not mif- 


* Conneët. Vol, II. p. 20, 21. Fol. Ed, 
taken, 
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taken, that Brennus and his Gauls acknowledged the divinity of 
Apollo. Julius Cæfar informs us, that the Gauls had very near 
the fame fentiments of the greater deities (as they were called) 
with the Greeks and Romans“, and the reft of the politer Pagan 
nations. And, diftinét from his authority, we know, that their 
principle of intercommunity made their national Gods free of all 
countries, Brennus, therefore, was a facrilege in form. But not- 
withftanding this, there are many ſtrong objections to the Dean’s 
notion concerning the quality of the difafter. 

This facred place, the repofitory of immenfe riches, had, at other 
times, been attempted with impunity; nay with fuccefs; for it 
had been fo often plundered, that, when Strabo wrote, the tem- 
ple was become exceeding poor T. And if, amongſt thefe feveral 
infults, there were any more worthy the divine interpofition, for 
the fake of religion in general, than the reft, it was when the Pho- 
cenfes, the natural and civil protectors of the temple, plundered it 
of all its wealth, to raife an army of mercenary foldiers. And yet, 
at that time, the offended deity gave no marks of his difpleafure. 
Now to fuppofe, when feveral attempts of this kind had fucceeded, 
that the failure of one, though attended with fome uncommon 
circumftances, was a divine interpofition, is going very far in fa- 
vour of an hypotheſis. If it ſhould be faid, that the God of Iſrael 
ſuffered his own temple to be feveral times prophaned (which Ju- 
lian himſelf takes care to remember 1) and yet at laft vindicated 
the glory of his name; I reply, there was this eſſential difference in 
the cafe, that whenever the temple of the Jews was violated, the 
evil was foretold as due to their crimes, and the people made ac- 
quainted with the impending punifhment: and that now, when 
its ſanctity was infulted by a Gentile’s attempt to reftore its ho- 


* —Poft hunc [Mercurium] Apollinem, Martem & Jovem & Minervam, De his 
eandem fere, quam reliquæ gentes, habent opinionem, De Bell. Gall. L. vi. 
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nours, it was in defiance of a prophecy which had doomed it toa 
final defolation. 

There is yet a ftronger objection to the learned Dean’s folution ; 
which is, that, had the defeat been miraculous, the interpofition 
would have loft its end. For it could never have been deemed as 
effectuated to vindicate religion in general; but as done for the 
fake of their falje Gods only; the ftory informing us, that the priefs 
of the temple denounced the coming vengeance ; and afcribed it to 
the wrath and power of Apollo“ and his two ſiſters. So that this 
intervention woul! have been the means of fixing idolatry, and ri- 
vetting down polytheifm upon the Gentile world. 

But what is ftill more, the circumftances of the times did not 
at all favour a miracle for the purpofe aſſigned, namely for the fake 
of religion in general, againft impiety. The popular folly, in the 
Pagan world, ran all the other way. It was not srreligion, but 
fuperflition, that then infected mankind. They had no need of a 
real miracle to remind them of the fuperintendency of Providence; 
they were but too apt to afcribe every unufual appearance of nature 
to moral agency. So that, had Heaven zow thought fit to inter- 
fere; we cannot but conclude, it had been rather in diferedit of 
idolatry in particular, than in behalf of religion in general. — 
There is hardly any need to obferve, that the reafons, which make 
againſt God's own intervention, hold equally againſt his permitting 
evil fpirits to co-operate with the delufions of their priefts. 

Having, therefore, excluded all fuperior agency from this affair ; 
it will be incumbent on us to fhew, by what human contrivance 
it might have been effected. For it muft be owned, its arrival at 


In hoc partium certamine repent? univerſorum templorum antiftites, fimul & ipfæ 
vates, ſparſis crinibus, cum inſignibus atque infulis, pavidi vecordefque in primam pug- 
nantium aciem procurrunt: adveniſſe Devs clamant; eumque fe vidiſſe difilientem in 
templum —Juvenem fupra bumanum modum infignis pulchritudinis, comitefque ei 
duas armatas virgines ex propinquis duabus Diane Afiservæque ædibus occurriſſe: nec 
oculis tantum hæc fe perfpexiffe ; audiſſe etiam ftridorem areũs ac ftrepitum armorum, =» 
Juk. lib. xxiv. c. 8. ° 
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fo critical a juncture will not eaſily fuffer us to fuppofe it a mere 
natural event. 

The inclination of a Pagan Prieſt to aſſiſt his God in extremity 
will hardly be called in queftion. We fee, by the round ftory of 
thofe at Delphi, that they were not embarraſſed by vulgar fcruples. 
They told their townfmen, they faw the God, at his firft alighting, 
in the perfon of a young man of exquifite beauty, and his two vir- 
gin affociates, Diana and Minerva, with each her proper arms of 
bow and fpear: But they did not expect the people fhould truft to 
their eye-fight only; they affured them, they heard, beſides, the 
clang of their arms. 

So much for a good difpofition: which was not ill feconded by 
their public management and addrefs. On the firft rumour of 
Brennus’s march againft them, they iffued out orders as from the 
oracle, to all the region round, forbidding the country people to 
fecrete or bear away their wine and provifions. The effects of this 
order fucceeded to their expectation. The half-ftarved Barbarians 
finding, on their arrival in Phocis, fo great a plenty of all things, 
made fhort marches, difperfed themfelves over the country, and 
revelled in the abundance that was provided for them. This refpite 
gave time to the friends and allies of the God to come to his affif- 
tance: fo that by fuch time as Brennus was fat down at the foot of 
the rocks, there was a numerous garrifon within to difpute his 
afcent *. 

Their advantages of fituation likewife fupported the meafures 
they had taken for a vigorous defence. The town and temple of 
Delphi were feated on a bare and cavernous rock; defended, on all 
fides, with precipices, inftead of walls. The large recefs within 


* Gallorum vulgus, ex longi inopiä, ubi primim vino cæterifque commeatibus refer- 
ta rura invenit, non minus abundantià quàm viftorid lætum, per agros fe fparferat ; 
defertifque fignis, ad occupanda omnia pro victoribus vagabantur. Que res dilationem 
Delphis dedir. Prima namque opinione adventüs Gallorum prohibiti agreftes oraculis, 
feruntur meſſes, vinaque villis efferre.—Salutare præceptum - velut mora Gallis objeaà 
auxilia finitimorum convenere. Juftin. lib. xxiv. c. 7. 
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aſſumed the form of a theatre: fo that the fhouts of foldiers, and 
the founds of military inftruments, re-echoing from rock to rock, 
and from cavern to cavern, increafed the clamour to an immenfe 
degree. Which, as the hiftorian obferves, could not but have great 
effeéts on ignorant and barbarous minds *. 

The playing off thefe panic terrors was not indeed fufficient of 
itfelf to repell and diſſipate a hoft of fierce and hungry invaders ; 
but it enabled the defenders of the place to keep them at bay, till a 
more folid entertainment was provided for them. I mean the ex- 
plaſſon, and fall of that portion of the rock, at the foot of which the 
greater part of the army lay encamped. 

For, the town and temple, as we obferved, were feated on a 
bare and hollow rock; which would here and there afford vent- 
holes for fuch fumes as generated within to tranfpire. One of thefe, 
from an intoxicating quality, diſcovered in the {team which iſſued 
at it, was rendered very famous, by being fitted to the recipient of 
the prieftefs of Apollo + Now if we only fuppofe this, or any 
other of the vapours, emitted from the fiffures, in fo large and ca- 
vernous a rock, to be endowed with that unétuous or otherwife in- 
flammable quality which modern experience fhews us to be com- 
mon in mines and fubterraneous places, we can eafily conceive how 
the priefts of the temple might, without a miracle, be able to work 


* Templum & Civitatem non muri, fed precipitia ; non manu facta, fed naturalia 
præfidia defendunt; prorfus ut incertum fit, utrum munimentum loci, an majeftas Dei 
plus hic admirationis habeat. Media faxi rupes in formam theatri receffit. Quamobrem 
& hominum clamor, & fi quando accedit tubarum fonus, perfonantibus & refpondenti- 
bus inter fe rupibus, multiplex audiri, ampliorque quàm editur, refonare folet. Qua 
res majorem majeſtatis terrurem ignaris rei, & admirationem ſtupentibus plerumque 
affert. Juf. I. xxiv. c. 6, 

À He Ñ N arkos vue, J He te hadi, © Dbi re diu dr 75 deus, © 
tuashéoate i$ ‘Awéaawr@.. Paufan. Phoc. e. v. -O 2 las 8 pareo, avkor noi? uara Raber, 
à pire gérer" d gif & it air antus frôvorasinér. Strabo, Geogr. I. ix. In hoc rupis 
anfractu, media ferme montis altitudine, planities exigua eft, atque in ea profundum 
terre foramen, quod in oracula patet : ex quo frigidus fpiritus, vi quadam velut vento 
in fublime expulfus, mentes Vatum in vecordiam vertit, impletafque Deo, refponfa con- 
fulentibus dare cogit. Juf. lib. xxiv. c. 6. 
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the wonders which hiftory {peaks of as effected in this tranſaction. 
For the throwing down a lighted torch or two into a chafm, from 
whence fuch a vapour iffued, would fet the whole into a flame: 
which, by rarifying and dilating the inclofed air, would, like fired 
gunpowder, blow up all before it. Theſe effects are fo known and 
dreaded in coal-mines, ſubject to inflammable vapours, that, in 
fome of them, in the north of this kingdom, inftead of lamps or 
candles, which would be fatal, the workmen are obliged to have 
recourfe to a very extraordinary contrivance to give them light, 
which is the application of a flint to a fteel cylinder in motion. 
And we cannot fuppofe the priefts, the guardians of the rock, could 
be long ignorant of fuch a quality; which either chance or de- 
figned experiments might bring to their acquaintance: or that they 
would divulge it when they had difcovered it. I am even inclined 
to think, they had the art of managing this quality at pleafure ; 
fo as to produce a greater or lefs effect, as their occafions required. 
It is certain, Strabo relates *, that one Onomarchus with his com- 
panions, as they were attempting by night to dig their way through 
to rob the holy treafury, were frightened from their work by the 
violent ſhaking of the rock: and he adds, that the fame phænome- 
non had defeated many other attempts of the like nature. Now 
whether the tapers which Onomarchus and his companions were 
obliged to uſe while they were at work, inflamed the vapour, or 
whether the priefts of Apollo heard them at it, and fet fire toa 
countermine, it is certain, a quality of this kind would always ſtand 
them in ftead. 

Such, then, I prefume, was the expedient they employed to 
diflodge this neft of hornets, which had fettled at the foot of their 
facred rock. 

It is further remarkable that this explofion was followed (as it 
was likely it fhould) by an event of as much terror and affright, 
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a form of thunder, lightning, and bail; which theſe violent con- 
cuſſions of the air phyfically generate. For Juftin affures us “, the 
tempeft did not happen till after the fall of the rock; though the 
Dean, we fee, makes them operate together. 

But what, after all, if thefe Barbarians were fomething lefs un- 
fortunate than the Priefts of Apollo would have us think them ; 
and had got a confiderable booty before they fell into this difgrace ? 
Strabo tells an odd ſtory + of the Roman general Cæpio's finding a 
vaſt treafure at Tolofe, fuppoted to be part of the riches which its 
inhabitants, the Teétofages, had brought home from this very ex- 
pedition againſt the Delphic God. It would almoft make one fuf- 
pect, that the priefts, before they came to extremities with the facred 
rock, had entered into treaty with thefe Barbarians, and paid them 
a large tribute to decamp and quit the country ; which poffibly they 
might receive with the fame good faith that their countrymen, in 
a like expedition, weighed out the Roman gold, before the capitol ; 
and fo neceſſitate the Delphians to fend down the rock upon them 
to clear accounts; juft as, in the other inftance, Camillus revenged 
their extortion in Italy. What feems to ftrengthen our conjecture 
is, that the Tectoſages, in order to appeafe the offended Deity, had 
confecrated this treafure to holy ufes, with an addition of their own. 
Nor does it take from the credit of the ftory, that all which the 
penetrating Strabo hath to oppofe is the ill fuccefs of Brennus and 
his followers, as we find it related in the common hiftories of the 
expedition. If this were the cafe, the pretended miracle fhrinks into 
avery flender kind of prodigy. 

However, the account given above feems, on the whole, to be 
the true falution of this extraordinary event. It is eafy and natural: 
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and the cauſe fully equal to the effect. But my chief reaſon for 
being fo explicit, was, to add fill further ſupport to our general 
concluſion; as the detail would thew, that all the main circum- 
ftances in the deftruction at Delphi, and in that at Jerufalem, were 
effentially different. | 

The rock on which Delphi ftood, was exactly fitted for fuch a 
contrivance : The mountain at Jerufalem, by its compaétnefs and 
continuity, altogether improper. ‘The eafy object of Apollo's re- 
fentment was a rabble of half-ftarved and half-intoxicated Barba- 
rians : The objet of the reſentment of the God of Iſrael was a 
ſelect number of the politeft, joined to the craftieft, people upon 
earth, detached to ſupport a project, which the ableſt artifts of all 
kinds were aſſembled to put in execution. ‘The prieff of Apollo 
were maſters of the town and temple, and fupported by a powerful 
garriſon: Both the prig/s and people of the God of Iſrael were dif- 
perſed, and had left the place free and open to their enemies. 

But the principal difference lay in the grounds and reaſons of 
the thing. By which 1 do not mean, that one event was ſuppoſed 
to be the agency of a God of the Greeks, and the other of the God of 
the Jews: For, who was the true, and who the falfe God, the 
Gentlemen, with whom we are concerned, feem willing fhould re- 
main undetermined. The difference lay in this, That the interpo- 
fition of the Delpbic God was to fave the treaſures of his priefts ; 
which he had, at other times, and on more flagitious terms, fuffered 
to be violated. But the interpofition of the Lord of Heft was to 
fave the honour of his name, which he hath never fince fuffered to 
be impeached by malice or impiety, throughout a courfe of fourteen 
hundred years. Or, in other words, to defend the general fyftem 
of revelation from being forcibly borne down by the whole power 
of the Roman empire. For the attempt to re-eftablith the Jewith 
worfhip was profeſſedly and publicly to give the lie to the prophecies 
on which Chriftianity was founded, that is, to the God of Heaven 
himfelf : the neſ important occafion we can conceive of exerting his 
power, as including in it a NECESSITY to exert it. But more of 

this, 
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this, when I come, hereafter, to {peak of the nature of that evidence 
which demands the afent of every reafonable man to a miraculous 
Suet. 

However, it may not be amifs at prefent, fo far to foreftall that 
inquiry, as, by way of fpecimen, to fay one word of a particular 
hitherto untouched, the /pecife nature of this fupernatural event. 
A circumftance which feems greatly to confirm and illuftrate all 
that hath been faid. I have obferved, that the end or purpofe of it 
was twofold: 1. To /upport the œconomy of God's difpenfation *. 
And, 2. To puniſb the impiety of thofe who attempted to difturb 
it +. As in order to evince the ff end or purpofe, I have thewn t, 
that the attempt aimed to falfify the prophefy, which had foretold 
the final deftruétion of the temple; fo, in order to evince the ſecond, 
I fhall now thew, that this difafter was the very fpecific punifh- 
ment, which, the prophet Ifaiah informs the Jews, was referved 
and kept in ftore, to be the fcourge for impiety and rebellion. This 
feems to be confiderable, and of moment. For where, as in the 
extraordinary difpenfations to this people, the fpecific punifhments, 
which, from time to time, were referved, by God's decree, for 
their chaſtiſement, had been marked out, and fet before them; it 
is reafonable to expect, that, when a fupernatural punifhment was 
fo inflicted, it would be by the agency of fuch a {pecific diſaſter as 
was foretold would be attendant on the crime. Now this, we 
fay, was exactly the cafe in the affair before us. The prophet de- 
{cribes the punifhment, referved for the obſtinacy and impiety of 
the Jewifh people, in thefe words, Thou fhalt be vifited of the Lard 
of Hofis with THUNDER, and with EARTHQUAKE, and great noife, 
with STORM AND TEMPEST, and ibe FLAME OF DEVOURING 
FIRE §. 

Here we fee the denunciation and execution are fo wonderfully 
coincident, that one might be well excufed in going a little further, 
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and even fuppofing the words here quoted to be a particular pro- 
phefy of the difafter in queftion. And our conjeéture would receive 
further countenance from this important circumftance, that the 
immediate preceding verfes are an undoubted prophefy of the total 
deftruétion of Jerufalem by Titus. Ioe to Ariel, to Ariel the city 
where David dwelt—I will camp againfi thee round about, and will 
lay fiege againft thee with a mount, and will raife forts againft thee. 
And thou ſbalt be brought down, and fhalt fpeak out of the ground, 
and thy fpeech fhall be low out of the dufi—yea, it fall be at an in- 
Slant, fuddenly*, However this be; fo much, at leaft, is certain, 
That had a writer defcribed this difafter after the event, and copied 
from it, he could not have given a more exact and faithful picture 
of it than the prophet Ifaiah hath here done. 

But it is now time to turn to our mathematician; and requeſt 
him to prepare his tables of calculation; if for no other purpofe 
than to gratify our curiofity in the doéfrine of chances. When he is 
ready, let us know, how many millions to one are the odds againft 
a natural eruption's ſecuring the honour of the Chriftian Religion, 
at that very important juncture when God's omnipotence was thus 
openly defied; and not by this or that crack-brained athcift, but by 
all the powers of the world combined againft it. Let him add thefe 
other circumftances, that the mountain of the temple was, both 
from its frame and ſituation, moft unlikely to be the fcene of a 
phyfical eruption: and that this eruption was confined, contrary to 
its ufual nature, to that very fpot of ground: and then fee how 
thefe will increafe the odds. But his tafk is but begun; he muſt 
reckon another circumftance, the fire’s obftinately breaking out by 
fits, as often as they attempted to proceed; and its total extinétion 
on their giving up the enterprize: let him, I fay, add this to the 
account, and fee how it will then ftand. To thefe, too, he mutt 
join the phenomena of the crofs in the air, and on the garments ; 
which will open a new career to his calculations. And further, to 
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inflame the reckoning, he may take notice, that hiftory {peaks but 
of one other commotion confined to the intrails of this hill, which 
likewife happened at a very critical juncture, the crucifixion of our 
Lord, when the vail of the temple was rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom, and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent v. Laſtly, he 
may reflect, if he pleafes, that all thefe odds lie on the fide of a 
divine interpofition to hinder an attempt, which a fpace of fourteen 
hundred years hath never feen revived; though the project itſelf 
(the reftoration of one of the moſt celebrated temples in the world) 
is in its nature moft alluring to fuperftition : and though the long 
imbecillities of religion and government, in the various revolutions 
there undergone, have afforded ample opportunity to a rich and 
crafty people to effect what was the only means of wiping out their 
opprobrium, and redeeming them? from univerfal contempt. He 
muft, I fay, take in all this before he fums up the account. And 
then, if he be ingenuous, without doubt he will confefs, that to 
‘compute the immenfity of thefe odds will exceed all the powers of 
number. 

To fpeak freely, The attempt to account for it by a natural caufe 
is a wretched evafion. Let us confider in how different a manner 
unbelievers are wont to treat thofe parallel miracles, The burfling of 
water from the rock at the command of Mofes; and, of fire from the 
earth to punifb the rebellion of Karah. No man was ever fo wild to 
charge thefe facts to the account of natural caufes. And yet, the 
fudden gufhing out of water from a rock is certainly a commoner 
thing than a burning mountain. But the reafon of their referve, 
in thefe inftances, is plain; they had other caufes at hand, befides 
natural events, to exclude a miracle; fuch as human artifice and 
contrivance; the uncertainty of very early hiftory, &c. But, in 
the eruption from the foundations of the temple, the fact was fo 
well circumftanced, that an objector found nothing elfe left to trade 
with but this laft miferable fhift: which, when all other means 


Matt. chap: xxvii. ver. 51. 
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fail, is ftill at hand to keep back that bugbear to impiety, Gop's 
MORAL GovERNMENT, which government, together with RE- 
VEALED RELIGION founded on it, are (to obferve it by the way) as 
compleatly exhibited by one miraculous interpofition, fully. proved, 
as by one hundred. 

In fupport of all that hath been faid, give me leave to obferve, 
That the contemporary evidence, who, from their more intimate 
knowledge of the fact, muft needs be allowed the beft judges of its 
nature in general, give no intimation that they themfelves thought, 
or that others fufpected it to be a natural event. Julian, indeed, to 
hide his confufion, infinuates * fomething like it, but under cover 
of the deftruétion of the temple at Daphne +; and otherwite, in fo 
oblique and obfcure a manner as fhews him to be afhamed of fo 
foolifh a pretence. But then his honeft and well-inftructed advo- 
cate, Amm. Marcellinus, is far from giving into this fufpicion ; 
the different manner in which he relates the two events at Nicome- 
dia and Jerufalem evidently imply the contrary. In his account 
of the former, out of a pure parade of fcience, he digreffes, on the 
phyfical cauſes of earthquakes. In the latter (would the fact have 
borne him out) he had better reafons than an affectation to thew 
his learning, to tell us what the philofophers had faid moft plaufi- 
ble, in favour of a natural event; for had that been the fact, the 
true caufe, he knew, was univerfally miftaken ; and Paganifm was 
effentially concerned to have that miftake rectified. On the con- 
trary, Ammianus hath contributed to fupport the general opinion, 
by expreffions which evidently imply ſuperior agency. Yet was this 
candid Hiftorian nothing fhy in {peaking his mind, when he con- 
ceived either fraud or fuperftition had too large a fhare in common 
reports. For, mentioning the conflagration of Apollo’s temple at 
Daphne, which the Chriftians boafted to be miraculoufly confumed 


See p. 400, 401. and 403. 
+ Which, it is not unlikely, was burnt by common lightning, though Julian, in hic 
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dy lightning, he frankly declares it was ſuſpected to have been fet 
on fire by themfelves*. But why fhould I infift on the conduct of 
fo fair an adverfary as Marcellinus, when Libanius, and the reft of 
Julian’s fophifts, thofe bigots to Paganifm, and inflamers of their 
mafter’s follies, dared not fo much as mutter the leaft fufpicion of 
this nature, though the firft of them, as we have feen, hath men- 
tioned this difafter in fuch a manner as fhews he well underftood the 
neceſſity of throwing into fhade, what he could give no good ac- 
count of, if placed in a fair Jight. Nor was their filence the effect of 
fear, or want of good-will. In more dangerous and offenfive matters 
they fpoke freely ; and with infolence enough ; For when the Chri} 
. tians every where gave out that the death of Julian was miraculous, 
thefe friends of his publicly maintained that he was bafely aſſaſſinated 
by a Chriftian foldier ; and undertook to make good the charge, at 
their own peril +, if the emperor would appoint commiſſaries to ex- 


amine 


* Sufpicabatur id Chriftianos egiffe flimulatos invidia, quod idem templum inviti vide · 

bant ambitiofo circumdari periſtylio. L. xxii. c. 13. 
+ See Libanius de 80 IA rs. Fabr. Bibl. Græc. vol. vii. and the cblique 
reflections of the noble author of the Chareferifies upon it, vol. iii. Mif. ii. c. 3— But, 
— by what I ean gather from antiquity, it feems to have been a frank calumny. Eutropius, 
who was in the action, and Marcellinus, who ferved there in the body-guards, feem, 
neither of them, to have entertained the leaft fufpicion of this kind. Beſides, Julian 
was wounded at that very inftant when the darts of the Perfians were known to do moſt 
execution; that is to fay, in one of thoir di Rights; and when his own guards 
forewarned him of the danger, in preſſing upon their rear Clamabant hinc inde can- 
“ didati (fays Ammianus) ut fugientium molem tamquam ruinam malè compofiti cul- 
s minis declinaret : et incertum fubita equefris hafta cute brachii ejus præſtricta, coftis 
+s perfofis hæfit in ima jecoris fibra.” Lib. xxv. c. iii. But what fhall we fay to the 
emperor’s own teftimony ; who, in his dying harangue, returns thanks to God' for not 
fuffering him to fall by /écret cenſſiracy P . Ideoque fempiternum veneror numer quod 
4 pon clandeflinis infidiis, nec longa morborum afperitate, vel damnatorum fine decedo.: 
# fed in medio curfu florentium gloriarum hunc merui clarum e mundo digrefum.” Id. ib. 
And this teflimony will be feen to have the more weight, if we confider, that Julian 
having (as in this place he tells us) confulted the oracle about his fate, was anfwered, 
that he fhould fall by the fverd—" interiturum me ferro dudum didici fide fatidica 
 precinente.” Id. ib, The ambiguity of which anfwer would naturally make him as 
vigilans 
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amine into the fact. Laſtly, the Fathers and Church Hiforians, 


who are fo large in eftablifhing the credit of God's interpofition at 
Jerufalem, 


vigilant againſt his perfonal enemies, as againft the enemies of the flate. So that when 
he calls his death clarum digrefam, we may take his word for it, that he knew it to be 
by the darts of the Perfians. 

Yet Libanius, we fee, brings a formal charge againſt the Chriftians, of a pretended 
affaffinate ; and offered himfelf as the profecutor, to make it gcod. What evidence he 
had in referve is hard to fay: But, in his Oration te revenge the death of his mafter, having 
related that Sapor, willing to recompenfe the hand which had worked his deliverance, 
had publifhed a reward which nobody came in to receive, and fiom thence had con- 
cluded, that Julian muſt have fallen by one of his own foldiers; Libanius, I fay, calls 
this the ſtrongeſt proof of all, & xéysror ämalr, And it was no wonder he rated it fo 
high: for when he compofed his faxeral eration on the death of Julian, Le was fo unfure 
nifhed on this head, that he takes it for granted his maſter was flain by a Perfan ber/e- 
man, d Anh tds narirénxles.—At that time, he ſeemed to think with Eutropius, 
Marcellinus, and every other reafonable man, that the circumftance of the reward't 
being unclaimed was fo far from being extraordinary, that it was not to be expected 
a particular ftroke fhould be diftinguithed amidft a general flight of darts and arrows, 
A great poet, long before, in the defcription of a battle, had feigned the fame accident: 
but he had too much good fenfe to fuppofe fo unlikely a circumftance attending it, as 
that the author of the ſtroke was either diftinguifled by others, or confcious of it 
himfelf : 

* Ecce, viro ſtridens alis allepſa fagitta eft, 

st Incertum qua pulſa manu, quo turbine adaéta ; 

t Quis tantam Rutilis laudem, cafufne deufne, 

„ Attulerit preſſa eft infignis gloria facti; 

& Nec SESE AENEA JACTAVIT VOLNERE CYISQUAN.” 
But, you will fay, Libanius was better informed when he wrote the Oretien to revenge bis 
death, Be it fo. It is certain, however, he does no honour to his information; neither 
in the matter, nor in the compofition of that piece; it being indeed one of the meaneſt 
and moſt difingenuous difcourfes of all antiquity: and, in every reſpect, fo pitiful, that, 
had the reafoning and rhetoric belonged to a Father, our anti-ecclefiatics could not have 
defired a better fund for their mirth and raillery. 

On the whole, this calumny feems to have had its birth from a ftratagem of Sapor to 
throw the Roman army into difcord and confufion, when, on the death of Julian, he 
found it was not like to become fo eaſy a prey to him, as he expected. It is probable 
he publithed the reward, ſpoken of above, without affectation or defign: but no one 

177 coming 
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Jerufalem, afford us not the leaft hint that their adverfaries ever 
thought of evading it by the pretence of a natural event. 


coming to lay in his claim, he found a good ufe might be made of it ; and fo gave out, 
That Julian muft needs be flain by a Roman foldier, fince, after the moft diligent 
fearch amongtt his own troops, there was no one that pretended to the merit of his 
death. That this report might make its due impreffion, he ordered the Perfians (who 
were then harraſſing the Romans) whenever they came up within hearing of the enemy, 
to reproach them with the murder of their maſter: It was in profecution of the fame 
fcheme, that when the ambaffadors, whom Jovian fent to treat of peace, came to their 
audience, The firft queſlion he afked them was, Whether Julian’s death had been yet ree 
venged. But why fo much folicitude in a matter he had no concern in: and fo much 
refentment of an action he had reaped fuch advantages from, if he did not expect, by 
this affected generofity, to reap greater? Every man of fenfe in the army treated this 
artifice as it deferved : and hence, without doubt, the negle@ fhewn to it by Eutropius 
and Marcellinus. Nor is this  ftratagem unufual in war. Our Henry V. employed it 
with fuccefs after the battle of Azincourt, to appeaſe the duke of Burgundy, when he 
fent the king his gantlet by an herald (the declaration of war in thofe times) to re- 
venge the death of his two brothers, who fell in that action fighting on the fide of 
Charles VI. For, unwilling to bring down upon himfelf fo powerful an enemy, but 
principally defirous of inflaming the diftraéted councils of France, he took advantage of 
the quarrels between the houfes of Burgundy and Orleans, to affure the herald that 
the duke’s brothers were not killed by the Englith troops, but by thbfe “of their own 
party, in the faction of Orleans: of which, he faid, he would produce evidence, and 
make good his allegation to the full. But he performed his word juft as Sapor did his, 
of the aſſaſſinate of Julian: where (to return to our ſubject) the pretence was fo grofs 
and ridiculous, that it is probable we had heard no more of it, had it not been for the 
delufion of fome Chriftians, who, being on the hunt after miracles, catched at the 
circumftance of the dart’s coming from an unknown hand, tn make a miracle of the 
apoftate’s death. Hencefarward the fable received new vigour; and ſoon after, a kind 
of eftablifhment, from the frange indiferetion of Sozomene, who would needs venture 
to defend the merality of this pretended aſſaſſinate: a rafhnefs which did the faithful 
more difhonour than all the contrivances of Julian againft them. And yet, to do juf- 
tice to every one, the folly, to ſpeak no worfe of it, is not to be charged on the Chrif- 
tian principles, but on the Pagan; which Sozomene would not fuffer his Chriftianity to 
correct; for the cutting off a tyrant was one of the mof illuftrious of the Pagan virtues ; 
and unhappily our church-hiftorian feems to have been ftruck with the glory attending 
hat atchievement. 


CON. 
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CONCLUSION. 


E fhall conclude with a fhort recapitulation of the whole 
argument. 

Firft, It hath been fhewn, That the occafion was moft impor- 
tant ; and that the credit and honour of Revelation required God’s 
interpofition at this junéture. 

That Julian aggravated the impiety of his attempt, by all the 
infulting circumftances moft likely to bring upon him the vengeance 
of heaven. 

That the event is eftablifhed by all the power of human teftimo- 
ny: That the church hath borne witnefs to it by a full, confiftent, 
and contemporary evidence. 

That the adverfaries of our holy Faith, who were in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fcene, the followers of Julian, and moft partial to 
his views, have confirmed their report. Nay, that the emperor 
himfelf hath confeffed the hand which overcame him, though with 
that difingenuity which charaéterifes the /ephif and the bigot, in what 
party foever they are found. 

And laſtly, That the fact was, in its nature, fuch as leaſt ad- 
mitted of unfaithful accounts concerning it. 

Then the oBjEctions to the miracle have been conſidered. 

It hath been fhewn, that, from the word of PROPHECY, and the 
courfe of God's difpenfations, his interpoſition was even necęſſary to 
fupport the honour of Religion. 

That the evidence of the hiſtorian, AMM. MARCELLINUS, is fo 
full and perfect in all its parts, that there is not one circumftance 
in his character or teftimony, which an unbeliever could abuſe, to 
keep back his affent; nor any wanting, which a Believer would de- 
fire, to prevent a cavil. 

That the feveral accounts of the Farners of the Church and the 
Ecclefiaftical Hiforians are not only confiftent with, but highly 


corroborative of, one auother; and, that fuch parts of their rela- 
tions. 
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tions as appear at firft fight moft prodigious, are indeed, when 
maturely examined, the parts which moft deferve credit, 

That it is very unlikely, nay almoſt impoſſible, that the eruption 
fhould be the effect of buman ant and contrivance. 

And laftly, that it is no lefs abfurd to fuppofe it a NATURAL 
event. 

Thus new light continually fpringing up from each circumftance 
as it paſſed in review; by fuch time as the whole was confidered, 
this illuftrious MIRACLE hath come out in one full blaze of evi- 
dence. Inſomuch, that I will venture to affirm, there is nothing 
to be oppofed to its force, but what muft at the fame time deftroy 
the credit of all human teftimony whatfoever. 

When, therefore, the Reader reflects, how little this invincible 
demonftration for our holy Faith hath been hitherto infifted on; 
how flightly it hath been handled; and how haſtily and flovenly 
hurried over; he will poffibly find caufe to wonder as much, on 
the one hand, at this ftrange inattention, as on the other, at the 
unreafonable credulity of the blind adorers of antiquity. For though 
it hath ever affected the learned and impartial obſerver with the 
fuperiority of its evidence, yet no one before, that I know of, hath 
attempted to fet that fuperiority in a juft light, though provoked 
to it by the infolence of our enemies, and, what is ftill more pro- 
voking, the indifcretion of our FRIENDS : fome of whom have hinted 
their fufpicions in private ; and others given more open intimations 
of its falfhood. 

This, in part, may be owing to thofe ticklith circumftances in 
the evidence of the Fathers, which, on examination, we have fhewn 
to be its principal fupport. But what hath chiefly occafioned this 
neglect, I am perfuaded, is the ftate and condition of the Ecclefa/- 
tical Hiflory of that time; when the light of miracles was fur- 
rounded with ſuch a ſwarm of monkifh fables, as was enough to 
darken the brighteft of its rays; and, indeed, nothing, but the 
force of its divine extraction, could ever have broke through them : 

for, 
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for, as if thefe unhappy artificers defigned what they brought to 
pafs, they were not content to counterfeit the hand of God on other 
common occafions : they would try their fkill on rhis, where it had 
been fo eminently difplayed ; and actually contrived to mimic its 
moft effential and triumphant circumftances. Accordingly, Church 
Hifoory informs us, that when Julian and his brother Gallus pro- 
jected to build a zemple over the fepulchre of one St. Mamas; that 
part which Julian undertook fell down again as foon as built; the 
faint, it feems, difdaining the fervice of the future apoftate. The 
cloudy monk, who invented this fable, had, we fee, two conceits 
in his head: he would make Julian’s offering as unacceptable as 
Cain's; and refolving likewife, he fhould be an unlucky builder 
through life, would not give him the {kill or privilege of that pri- 
mitive out- lw. The fame Hifory again informs us“, That once, 
when Julian ſacrificed, there was found impreſſed upon the entrails 
of the victim, a crofs within a crown or circle: for when the monks 
had once got the apoftate into their hands, they treated him as a 
true Demoniac; and fo plied him with crosses, that fovereign 
Panacea of the Exorciſts. 

Thus they drefled up their impoftures as like as they could, in 
garb and fafhion, to the miracles of heavenly extraction; with the 
fpirit, or, muft we fay, in initation of thoſe Pagan priefts, who. 
forged their Ancilia to fecure the SACRED SHIELD which fell from. 
heaven: as if they had taken it into their heads, that true miracles, 
unattended with thefe delufions, were in the fame danger from the 
enemies of the Faith, that the Palladium of Rome was from robbers, 
without a numerous guard of brazen counterfeits. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


WE ILE I was compofing thefe fheets to vindicate the honour 
of Religion, it was given out that I was writing in defence 
of a late Minifter of State. 

I have a Mafter above, and I have one below; I mean GOD 
and the KING. To them my fervices are bound. 

The moft facred of all private ties are Friendſbip and Gratitude. 
The duties arifing from thefe, though not altogether fo extenfive as 
the other, are fubfervient only to them. 

With reſpect to the great Minifter here underſtood, His vindica- 
tion, had he wanted any, could come, with proper dignity, only 
from himfelf. And He, though for the firft time, would be here 
but a Copier: I mean, of the example of that Firft of Romans * ; 
who being calumniated before the people by one Nevius, an 
obfcure Plebeian, when he came to make his defence, which 
happened to be on the anniverfary of the battle of Zama, 
addrefled the aſſembly in this manner: ‘It was on this day, 
„Romans, that I fubdued your mighty Rival for Empire, the 
‘6 Carthaginian. Ill would it become the friends of Rome to 
“ wafte fuch a day in wrangling and contention. We fhould 
‘ now be returning thanks to the immortal Gods for the fignal 
‘ protection they afforded us in that glorious conflit. Let 

* Scipio Africanus; who reftored his country by carrying the war from Rome to 


Carthage, 
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s6 us leave then this fellow with himſelf, and afcend together to 
s the capitol, to offer to Jupiter the Deliverer ; who, on all occa- 
+ fions as well as this, hath, from my early youth, vouchfafed to 
‘s beftow upon me the growing power and the conftant diſpoſition 
* to fupport the honour of my country. And let no God, aufpi- 
“6 cious to Rome, be left uninvoked, that the State, in its diftrefles, 
‘6 may never want fuch fervants as I have ftill endeavoured to ap- 
“ prove myfelf.” When he had faid this, he ftept from the rof- 
trum and left the forum empty; all the people following him to 
the capitol. 

That the people followed bim is not furely the marvellous part of 
the ſtory. The thing to be admired is, that a Statefman fhould lead 
the people to prayers. 

This indeed is the laft fervice a Patriot-minifter can render to his 
country. And I am well perfuaded (fo exactly does the example 
fit the occafion) that our illuftrious Modern would have deemed 
itthe crown of his labours to have animated his Fellow-citizens 
with a fpirit of true piety towards Gop, as fuccefsfully as he in- 
flamed them with a fpirit of zeal and fortitude for the King and 
Conftitution. 
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HE Conrempr of Religion foon followed the Asuse ; and 

both of them have exifted almoft ever fince the firft inftitution 
of the thing itfelf. For, that corruption of heart, whofe diforder 
Religion was ordained to cure, has been ever ſtruggling againſt its 
Remedy. 

I. In the days of Solomon, when Wi/tom was at its height, 
Folly, as we learn from many paſſages in the writings of that facred 
fage, kept equal paces with it. Hence it is that, after he has given 
many lively paintings of the de:ormed features of Irreligion and 
Bigotry, he fubjoins directions to the fober advocate of Piety and 
Virtue how beft to reprefs their infoleuce and vanity. ANSWER 
not a Fool (fays he) according to bis folly, left thou alfo be like unto 
bim. Answer a Fool according to bis folly, lef be be wife in bis 
own conceit *, 

Short, ifolated fentences were the mode in which ancient wifdom 
delighted to convey its precepts for the regulation of human con- 
duct. But when this natural method had loft the grace of novelty, 
and a growing refinement had new coloured the candid ſimplicity 
of ancient manners, thefe inftructive fages found a neceflity of 
giving to their moral maxims the feafoning and poignancy of para- 
doxes. In thefe lively and ufeful {ports of fancy, the fon of David, 
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we are tuld, moft excelled. We find them to abound in the writ- 
ings which bear his name; and we meet with frequent allufions to 
them in all the parts of facred Writ, under the names of Riddles, 
Parables, and Dark-fayings. 

Now of all the examples of this fpecies of inftru&tion, there is 
none more illuftrious, or fuller of moral wifdom, than the paradox 
juft now quoted; or which, in the happinefs of the expreffion, has 
fo artfully conveyed the key for opening the treafures of it. But 
as a dark conceit and a dull one have a great proximity in modern 
wit; and a nice différence is not diſtinguiſhed from a contradiétion in 
modern reafoning; this paradox of the Sage has been miſtaken by 
his critics for an abſurdity of fome of his tranfcribers, who forgot 
the negative in the latter member of the ſentence: and ſo, to be 
fet right at an eaſier expence than unfolding dark fentences of old; 
that is to fay, by exchanging them for clearer, of a modern date: 
which ine can make ANCIENT READINGS; and which a careful 
collation of its blunders may hereafter make the TRUE. 


II. But they who chuſe to receive antiquity in its antique garb, 
will, perhaps, venture with me to try, if the apparent contradiétion 
in the received text cannot be fairly unriddled without any other 
aid than of the words themfelves, in which the dark ſaying is con- 
veyed. 

Had the folly of thefe fools been only of one condition or denomi- 
nation, then the advice to anfwer, and not to anfwer, had been re- 
pugnant to itfelf. But as their fo/ly was of various kinds, in fome 
of which, ro anſwer might offend the dignity, and in others, not 10 
anfwer might hurt the interefts of Truth; To anfwer, and not 10 
anfwer, is a confiftent, and may, for aught thefe critics know, be 
a very wife direction. 

Had the advice been given ſimply and without circumftance, to 
anſwer the fool, and not to anjwer bim, a critic, who had a reverence 
for the text, would fatisfy himfelf in fuppofing, that the different 
directions referred to the doing a thing in and out of feafin. But 
` when, 
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when, to the general advice about anſwering, this circumftance is 
added—according to bis folly, that interpretation is excluded; and a 
difficulty indeed arifes ; a difficulty, which has made thofe who 
have no reverence for the TEXT, to accufe it of abfurdity and con- 
tradition. 

But now, to each direction, reaſons are fubjoined, Why a Fool 
Should, and why he foould not, be anfwered: reafons, which, when 
fet together and compared, are, at firft fight, fufficient to make the 
critic ſuſpect, that all the contradiction lies in his own incumbered 
ideas. 

1. The reafon given, why a Fool ſbeuld not be anfwered according 
ro his folly, is, left be [the Anſwerer] be like unto bim: 

2. The reafon given, why be ſbould be anfwered according to bis 
Jolly, is, left be [the Fool] be wife in bis own conceit. 

The caufe affigned, of forbidding to anfwer, therefore, plainly 
infinuates, that the Defender of Religion fhould not imitate the 
infulter of it in his modes of difputation ; which may be comprifed 
in fophifiry, buffoonry, and ſcurrility. For what could fo much 
liken the anſwerer to his idiot-adverfary, as the putting on his fool’s- 
coat in order to captivate and confound the rabble ? 

The caufe aſſigned, of directing to anfwer, as plainly intimates, 
that the Sage fhould addrefs himfelf to confute the fool upon the 
So:l's own falfe principles, by fhewing that they lead to concluſions 
very wide from the impieties he would deduce from them. And if 
any thing will prevent the foo! from being wife in bis cwn conceit, 
it muft be the difhonour and the ridicule of having his own princi- 
ples turned againft him; while they are fhewn to make for the 
very contrary purpofe to that for which he had employed them. 

The fupreme wifdom, conveyed in the two precepts of this un- 
ravelled paradox, will be beft underftood by explaining the advan- 
tages arifing from the obfervance of each of them. 

III. We are not to anfwer a fool according to his folly, left we 
alfo be like unto bim—This is the reafon given; and a good one it 
is; fufficient to make any fober man decline a combat, where even 
victory would bring difhonour with it. Now, if our atſiuer be of 

fuch 
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fuch a nature that we alfo (though with contrary intentions) do 
injury to truth, we become lite unto bim in the eſſential part of his 
character. And furely Truth is never more grofsly abufed, nor its 
advocates more difhonoured, than when they einploy the foolith 
arts of fophifiry, buffoonry, and ſcurrility, in its defence. 

1. To ufe fallacious and inconcluſive arguments in ſupport of 
Truth, is doing it infinite difcredit. The practice tends to make 
men ſuſpect that the queſtioned Truth is indeed an impofture, when 
it finds fupport in the common tricks of impoſtors: the leaft un- 
favourable inference will be, that the Truth is defended not for its 
own fake, but for the fake of the Defender: this will make the 
ferious enquirer lefs attentive to the iffue, and more jealous of the 
good faith of the advocate; which cannot but leffen our reverence 
to the one, and increafe unfavourable prejudices towards the other. 
It tends to reduce the two parties of Miſdom and Folly to a level; 
when they ftand on the fame barren and deceitful ground. It tends 
to confound the diftinétion between true and falfe, and to make all 
terminate in that moft malignant fpecies of folly, Pyrronic doubt 
and uncertainty. 

2. To employ Buffoonry in this fervice, is to violate the majeſty 
of Truth, which can inforce its influence amongft men no longer 
than while its ſanctity of character is kept fafe from infult. 

Buffoonry deprives Truth of the only thing the wants, in order 
to come off victorious ; I mean, a fair bearing. To examine, Men 
muſt be ferious ; and to judge, they muft be attentive to the argu- 
ment. Buffoonry gives a levity to the mind, which makes it feek 
entertainment rather than inftruétion, in all that is offered to its 
inſpection. But let this poor talent be taken at its utmoſt worth, 
the ufe of it will ſlill raiſe a ſuſpicion, that the advocate has his 
caufe little at heart, while, in the very heat of an important con- 
troverfy, he can allow himfelf to be amufed and diverted by the 
levity of falfe wit; ſince, in matters that are underſtood to concern 
us moft, we are wont to appear, as well as to be, moft in earneft : 
and this fcandal given by the advocate, will always do prejudice to 
the caufe. 3. Again, 
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3. Again, perſenal abuſe, that favourite colour which glares moft 
in the fool’s rhetoric, is carefully to be avoided. For nothing can 
fo affimilate the anfwerer to the fool he is confuting as a waut of 
charity, which this mode of defence fo openly betrays. To cha- 
rity, the fool makes no pretenfions. His very attempt is an avowed 
violation of it. He would deprive the world of what he himſelf 
confeſſes to be moft ufeful to fociety, and moſt pleafing to the na- 
tural fentiments of man; that is to fay, religion. He would break 
down this barrier againft evil, he would rob us of this confolation 
of humanity; and in fuch a fervice he follows but his nature 
and his office, when he vilifies and calumniates all who fet them- 
felves to oppofe his impious projects. But the end of the Command- 
ment is charity. 

Thefe are the various modes of anfwering which are to be avoided, 
left the advocate of religion become ke the impious caviller whom 
he addreffes himſelf to confute. 


IV. But then, /ef the fool foould be wife in bis own conceit, we 
are, at the fame time, bid, 10 give him an anfwer. But how can 
this be done, in the manner here direéted, namely, according to 
bis folly, and yet the anfwerer not become Ide unto bim, but, on 
the contrary, be able to produce the effect here intimated? The 
cure of the fool’s vain conceit of his fuperior wifdom, is a difficulty 
indeed ; a difficulty worthy the advecate of truth to undertake: 
and which a maſter of his ſubject may hope to overcome, in 
contriving to confute the fool on his own falfe principles, by fhew- 
ing that they lead to a conclufion very oppofite to thofe free confe- 
quences he has laboured to deduce from them. And if any thing 
will allay the fool’s vain conceit of himfelf, it muft be the ſenſe of 
fuch a difhonour. For what can be more fhameful than to have 
his own principles fhewn to be deftruétive of his own conclu- 
fions? What more mortifying, than to have thofe principles, 
in whofe invention he fo much gloried, or in whofe ufe he 
fo much confided, fairly turned, by all the rules of good logic, 
to his own confufion? Nor is the partifan of falfehood more 
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humbled than the caufe of truth advanced, by thus anfwering a 
fool according to bis folly. For that victory where the adverfary is 
thus made to contribute to his own overthrew is, in common efti- 
mation, always held to be moft compleat: that fyftem being natu- 
rally deemed contemptible, whofe moft plaufible fupport draws 
after it the ruin of what it was raifed to uphold. 

And thus, as the % man direéts, is this forward fool to be 
treated; whether it be by fence or confutation. 


V. That, in general, his folly is to be repreſſed, according to the 
didiates of true wifdom, the nature of the thing fufficiently informs 
us: there was no need of a particular direction to inforce the ex- 
pediency and neceffity of fuch a conduét. But then, befides, it 
may fometimes happen, that the interefts of truth require his being 
anfwered even according to bis fally: and, as our duty here is very 
liable to abzſe, it was expedient to obviate the danger. This, we 
may obferve, the facred writer hath done; and with much art and 
elegance of addrefs. 

It may indeed be faid, why this praétifed obliquity in defence of 
truth? Is not the purity of her nature rather defiled, than her real 
interefts advanced by this indirection? And does not wifdom feem 
to tell us, that it becomes her dignity to reprefs folly by thofe arms 
only which wifdom herfelf hath edged and tempered ; that truth, 
by the information of her own light, points out the ftraight road 
to her abode; and forbids us to riggie into her facred prefence 
through by-paths, and the cloudy medium of falfhood ? 

But they who talk thus do not ſufficiently reflect on the condi- 
tion of our weak and purblind nature, which can ill bear the bright 
and unfhaded light of truth. On which account, it is fo con- 
trived, in the beautiful order of things, that folly, by thus admi- 
niftering to her own defeat, fhould bring us back again into the 
ways of wifdom, from which fhe hath feduced us. 

The Repgrmer of mankind, in condefcenfion to the infirmi- 
ties of thofe he came to fave, hath taken this very advantage of 

that 
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that eftablifhed order: for, more effectually to filence thofe fools 
who queſtioned his miſſion aud his office, he anfwers them according 
to their folly; that is, he demonftrates to them, on their own erro- 
neous ideas of the nature and end of the Law (formed on rabbi- 
nical traditions and the reveries of Greek philofophers), he demon- 
{trates to them, I fay, the truth and reafonablenefs of the cosrex. 
The pure and unabated fplendor of truth, ufhered in by wiſdom, 
would have only added to their judicial blindneſs: for to bear it 
undazzled, they had need of the pretence of that SPIRIT oF TRUTH, 
which was not yet come, but only promited to be fent. Indeed, 
when this facred guide was come, and while he continued in an 
extraordinary manner, to enlighten the underftandings of the faith- 
ful, there was no occafion for this inforced miniftry of folly, to 
contribute to her own deftruétion. And therefore the frf propa- 
gators of the gofpel proceeded more directly to the e(tablifhment of 
the truth, and on the folid principles of wiſdom only. Yet now 
again, in the ordinary communications of GRACE, this direction of 
the wife man will be as ufeful as ever, to the interefts of virtue and 
religion, ANSWER A FOOL ACCORDING TO HIS FOLLY, LEST HE 
BE WISE IN HIS OWN CONCEIT. 
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C H A P. I. 


H E bleſſed Jefus came into the world ON THE PART or 

Gop, to declare pardon and falvation to the forfeited pofte- 
sity of Adam. He teftified the truth of his Miſſion by amazing. 
miracles, and fealed man’s Redemption, in his Blood, by the more 
amazing facrifice of himfelf upon the crofs, 

But as the REDEM ION, fo procured, could only operate on. 
each individual, under certain conditions of FAITH and OBEDIENCE, 
very repugnant to our corrupt nature, the bleſſed Redeemer, on: 
leaving the world, promifed to his followers his interceffion with 
the Father, to fend amongft them another divine Perfon on THE 


PART OF MAN, namely the Hoty Guosr, called the Spirit of 
Truth, 
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Truth, and the Comforter; who, agreeably to the import of thefe 
attributes, fhould co-operate with man in eftablifhing his FAITH, 
and in perfecting his oBEDIENCE; or, in other words, fhould /anc- 
tify bim to Redemption. 

This is 2 fuccinét account of the ceconomy of grace; entirely 
confonant to our moft approved conceptions of the Divine nature 
and of the human condition. For if man was to be reinftated in 
a FREE-GIFT, which had been juftly forfeited, we cannot but 
confefs, that as, on the one hand, the reftoration might be 
made on what conditions bet pleafed the giver; fo, on the other, 
that God would gracioufly provide that it fhould not be made in 
vain. 

An atonement, therefore, for the offended Majeſty of the Fa- 
THER, was firft to be procured; and this was the work of the 
Son : and then, a remedy was to be provided for that helplefs con- 
dition of man, which hindered the atonement from producing its 
effect; and this was the office of the Hory Guosr: fo that 
both were joint-workers in the great bufinefs of reconciling God 
to man. 

What at prefent I propofe to confider is, the Office and Ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit, as they are delivered to us in facred 
Scripture. 

His office in general is, as hath been obferved, to eftablith our 
Jaith, and to perfect our obedience, both of which he doth by zN- 
LIGHTENING THE UNDERSTANDING, and by RECTIFYING THE 
wiLL. All this is neceſſarily collected from the words of Jefus, 
which contain this important promise. I will pray the Father (fays 
he) and be fhall give you another CoMronTER, that be may abide 
with you for ever; even the Spixir or Truru——He dwelletb 
with you, and ſball be in you which is the Hol r Gnos r, 
whom the Father fhall fend in my name. He fhall xach You ALL 
THINGS *. 


© John xiv. 16, €S fig. 
By 
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By teaching us all things under the joint characters of the Spi- 
rit of Truth and of the Comforter, we are neceſſarily to underftand 
all things which concern FAITH and OBEDIENCE. 

Thefe two diftin& branches of his office I fhall confider in their 
order. | 


CHAP. H. 


IRST of all, let us obferve the method employed by di- 
vine wiſdom in manifefting the operations of the Hol x 
Ghost, as the SPIRIT AND GUIDE oF TRUTH “*. 

The firft extraordinary atteſtation of his defcent was at the day 
of Pentecoft, in the GIFT OF TONGUES. 

Befides the great and almoft indifpenfable ufe of this endow- 
ment on the firft difciples of Chrift, who were to convey the glad 
tidings of the gofpel throughout the whole earth; the elegance 
and propriety in the choice of this miracle, to atteft the real de- 
fcent of that Spirit who was to teach us all things, can never be 
enough admired: for worps being the human vehicle of our 
knowledge, this gift was the fitteft precurfor of the Spirit of Truth. 

But this firft opening fcene of wonders, which was to prepare 
and influence all their fubfequent labours, a late eminent writer 
would, from a sIGN, reduce to a /badow; in which he feems to 
think, fancy fet itfelf on work, to produce a prodigy. * The 
gift of tongues upon the day of Pentecoft (fays the learned 
s perfon) was not lafling, but inflantaneous and tranfitory; not be- 
*¢ ftowed upon them for the conftant work of the miniftry, but as 
an occafional fign only, that the perfon endowed with it was a 
“ chofen minifter of the gofpel: which fign, as foon as it had. 
« ferved that particular purpofe, feems to have ceafed, and totally 
44 to have vanifhed +.” 

John xvi. 13. 

+ Dr. Middleton’s Effay on the Gift of Tongues, vol. II. of his works, p. 79. 

Let: 
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Let us examine now the grounds of this new interpretation, fo 
apparently derogatory to the operation of the Holy Spirit. 

The learned writer proceeds in order; firft, to reduce the type 
or vifible fign of the gift, the FIERY ToNGuEs: for having de- 
clared the gift itfelf to be inftantaneous and tranfitory, he has, 
very conſiſtently, endeavoured to fhew that the {gs of it was merely 
fanciful. He explains it to be no more than a fudden flafh of 
lightning, which, he fays, like all other phenomena. of that 
+ fort, no ſooner appeared, than vanifhed *.“ 

His reafon for this opinion is, “ becaufe when the Diſciples 
„ fpoke in ftrange tongues to the multitude, the conclufion they 
% drew from thet circumftance feems to fhew, that the celeſtial 
‘6 fire did not, at that time, fit upon their heads +.” 

But the learned perfon has omitted to bring this other circùm- 
ftance into his account, that when the cloven tongues appeared 
upon each of them, they were aflembled together in a private room, 
fequeftered and apart: and that it was not till the thing was 
noifed abroad, and the multitude come together, to inquire into the 
truth of it, that the apoftles /poke with tongues as the Spirit gave 
them utterance. Now between this vifible defcent of the Holy 
Spirit, and their {peaking to the multitude, a confiderable time 
muft have intervened; fufficient to convince the apoftles, from 
the fteady duration of the appearance, that it was not natural but 
miraculous. And this the original words well exprefs : sxabot Y 
69 bb drag auran, properly rendered by the phrafe of s1T TIN G 
upon each of them: words fo inconfiftent with a momentary appear- 
ence, that it would be trifling with common fenfe to deduce fuch 
an interpretation from oblique circumftances and collateral reafon- 
ing. It is true the learned writer concedes, even from the fign’s 
being only a ſudden fib, which vaniſbed almoft as foon as it ap- 
peared, that “ it indicated fomething miraculous and fupernatural 1. 
But I am afraid, that thofe who are the readieft to embrace his 


è P. 81. + P. 82. t P. 82. 
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phyfiology, will not be the firft to admire his theology ; efpecially 
as it is fo gratuitoufly deduced. It may therefore not be improper to 
confider the evangelical account of this vilible defcent, with a 
little more exactneſs. In this place (we fee) the firey tongues are 
faid, to fit upon each of them: and other places of fcripture, which 
mention the like defcent of the Holy Spirit in vifible form, defcribe 
it in fuch terms as denote a very different appearance from a fudden 
Slafh of lightning. St. Matthew tells us, that tte Spirit of God dejcended 
like a dove, de weogtpay; that is, with a dove-like motion ; as 
birds, when about to ſettle upon any thing, firſt hover over it with 

` quivering wings: it then lighted upon Jefus, ioxépavor tx aur or. 
So, in the place in queftion, the fame Spirit is faid to defcend un- 
der the appearance of cloven tongues, like as of fire, are wupes. In 
the former inftance, only the motion of the defcent is defcribed : 
in this, both the motion, figure, and colour, And the term of 
cloven tongues, which the facred hiftorian employs to defcribe the 
motion, and which the learned writer takes up, to prove his, hy- 
pothefis of a momentary exiftence of the phanomenon, proves it, 
in truth, to be of fome continuance. ‘ We cannot (fays he) 
* think it ſtrange that fire flafhing from Heaven, and fuddenly va- 
„ nifhing, fhould yield fome refemblance of tongues to the eyes 
“tof the MULTITUDE; for this is no more than what is na- 
6 tural, and what we may obferve, in fome meafure, from 
t every flame that flafhes from the clouds, and breaks itielf, of 
Se courfe, in a number of fmall pointed particles not remote from 
66 that fhape *.” 

To this, let us, in the firft place, obferve, that the thing feen, 
Wot wupec, on the heads of the apoftles, was no more an elemen- 
tary fre, than the thing feen, desi æepsegar, on the head of Jefus, 
was a real dove: for, as only a dove · lile motion is intimated in this 
latter expreffion, fo only a flame-like motion is intimated in the 
former; and what this was, the hiftorian tells us in its eſſect, the 
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appearance of cloven tongues. The learned perfon is certainly mif- 
taken in fuppofing a fudden flafb of lightning has naturally the ap- 
pearance of cloven tongues. Such a phænomenon exhibits to the 
eye of the beholder only a line of light angulariy broken into fe- 
veral directions; very different from the form of tongues, whether 
whole or cloven. Whenever a flame affumes this appearance, it is 
become flationary, as this was, which, the hiftorian fays, sA'T upon 
cach of them, ivd. e: and then its natural motion being upwards, 
it reprefents, when divided lengthwife, a pyramidal or fongw-like 
figure, coven, A demonftration that the appearance in queftion wis. 
not momentary, but of fome continuance. 

The learned writer having thus accounted for the precurfor of 
the gift, comes to confider the gift itfelf; and attempts to thew 
that “ the chief or soLE END RATHER of the gift of tongues was 
“ to ferve as a fenfible fign in that infirm flate of the firt Chrif- 
& tians, that thoſe to whom it was vouchfafed were under a divine 
“ influence, and acted by a divine commiſſion.— So that it is 
not reafonable to think that this diverfity of tongues was given to 
“ the apoftles for the fake of converting thofe people before whom 
they then ſpoke *.” Hence (fays he) ‘ it appears that the gift 
“ was not of a ftable or permanent nature +.”—That is, it was no 
laſting endowment, to enable the apoſtles to perform their miniſtry 
amongft thofe whofe language they had never learnt; but, a mo- 
mentary power which ferved that day for a fign to the multitude: 
and confequently, they had thefe languages to learn anew when 
they wanted the ufe of them. This, I fay, appears to be his in- 
ference ; for the arguments he brings to fupport his principle will 
lead usto no other. At the fame time it muft be obferved he has 
laid down the propofition fo loofely, and ambiguoufly, that, when 
confidered alone, it may either mean, that the power of fpeak- 
ing ftrange languages was only infufed occafionally, like the power 
of working miracles ;” or elfe, ‘ that the knowledge of the language, 
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when infufed, was not lafting, but momentary, like the cloven 
tongues ; the infpired linguift prefently falling back into his na- 
tural ftate of idiotifm.” ; 

In the firft fenfe, the affertion feems to be well founded: and 
from its fobriety, and more efpecially from the extravagance of 
the other meaning, which leaves but littie diftinétion between the 
power of {peaking ſtrange tongues at the day of Pentecoft, and the 
extatick ravings of modern fanaticks, one would with to find was 
the fenfe we could fairly afcribe to it. 

But then all the arguments employed by the learned perfon, for 
the ſupport of his propoſition, confine us, as we ſhall now fee, to 
the other meaning. 

1. His firft argument is the authority of fome modern critics . 
But I may be excufed, if I fuffer thefe to have no more weight with 
me when they contradict a received interpretation, than they ufually 
have with him when they confirm it. 

2. His fecond argument is an inference from ſeripture itſelf. Je 
appears (he thinks) from the ftories of Cornelius’s family, and the 
difciples at Ephefus (both of whom fpoke with tongues on the 
Holy Ghoſt's defcending on them, while Peter preached to one, 
and Paul baptifed the other), that the gift was not lafting, but in- 
ftantaneous ; and given only for a fign of their real admiſſion into 
the church of Chrift:” for, as he truly obſerves, here was no 
* room to fuppofe another ufe, the feveral aſſemblies being all of 
* the fame fpeech and language +.” 

But here the learned perfon from particular cafes draws a general 
inference: becauſe, in this cafe, he fees no other ufe than for a „gn, 
he concludes the gift to be momentary in all other. By a better 
way of reafoning therefore, he will fuffer us to conclude, that 
where we do fee another ufe, as in the gift at Pentecoft, that there it 
was as lafting as the ufe to which it ferved : and an equitable judge 
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wll conclude for us both, that the fame endowment which in one 
inftance was tranſitory, might, in another, laft for life. 

The converts of the family of Cornelius, and the difciples at 
Epheſus, were in a private ftation in the church: fo that an in- 
ftantaneous exercife of the power fully anfwered its end: it was a 
fign that thefe converts were indeed become members of Chriſt's 
myſtical body, the church, as well by the baptifm of the Spirit as 
of Water. But the cafe was different with refpe& to the apoftles : 
they were the appointed preachers of the gofpel to remote and bar- 
barous nations: an office not to be difcharged without a compe- 
tent knowledge of the various languages of the earth. We find 
them, on the day of Pentecoft, miraculoufly endowed with this 
knowledge. What are we to think, but that the PRINCIPAL end 
of the gift was to qualify them for their miſſion? 

3. The learned writer's third argument in ſupport of his opinion, 
is taken from the ftyle of fcripture, and is to this purpofe: + that 
were the gift of tongues lafting, it would have been employed in 
the compofition of their geſpels and epifiles: but that it was not 
there employed, appears from the barbarity of the ftyle ; fince whate 
ever comes from God muſt be perfect in its kind; fo that, in this 
cafe, we fhould be fure to find the purity of Plato, and the elo- 
quence of Cicero.” But the confideration of this argument com- 
ing more properly under another head of this difcourfe, for that we 
fhall referve it; and might here take leave of this ſubject, tbe du- 
ration of the gift of tongues; as the common opinion remains unim- 
paired by his attack, and is ftill in poffeffion of all the circumftances 
of credit in which he found it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, III. 


ET fince this new interpretation (which makes the gift fo 

tranfitory, and the power conferred by it fo momentary) may 
be applied by licentious men to purpofes the learned perfon might 
never intend, it cannot be too carefully confidered. 

Who hath not heard of the wondrous powers of the imagina- 
tion, when raifed and inflamed by fanaticifm? and though we 
be ignorant of its utmoft force, yet we know enough of it to 
convince us, that this faculty of the mind, the nurfe and pa- 
rent of enthufiafm, is able to put on every form of preternatural 
femblance. There are many well-attefted cafes in modern hiftory 
(although we fhould agree that they have loft nothing of the mar- 
vellous in the telling), where enthufiafts, in their extafies, have 
talked very fluently in the learned languages, of which they had 
a very imperfect knowledge in their ſober intervals. When I faw 
0 (fays the noble author of the Charaëteriflics) the gentleman, who 
* has writ lately in defence of revived prophecy (and has fince 
fallen himſelf into the prophetic extafies) lately under an agita- 
“ tion (as they call it) uttering prophecy in a pompous Latin ſtyle, 
“ of which out of his extafy, it feems, he is wholly incapable, it 
brought into my mind the Latin poet's defcription of the Sibyl, 
« &c*.” And it is remarkable, that inſtances of this kind have 
occurred fo frequently, that Thyræus, a famous Popifh exorciſt, 
as blinded as he was by the fuperftitious impiety of demoniacal 
poſſeſſions, has, in his Directory, exprefily declared it to be the 
common opinion of his brotherhood, that the (peaking frange lan 
guages is no certain fign of a poffefion, and warns the exorcift againft 
this illufion +. 


Letter concerning Enthuſiaſin, 9 6. 
+ De Dæmoniacis, c. xxii. 


Now 
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Now were it generally believed that the (peaking with frange 
tongues in the firit ages of Chriſtianity, was a mere flecting, trane 
fitory power, the bold licence of our times would be ready to con- 
clude that it was much of the fame kind with thefe feats of modern 
fanatics. For let us confider how the matter would be thought to 
ſtand, on the reprefentation of this learned writer: a fudden flafh 
of lightning, under the fancied figure of cloven-tongues, kindles 
the firey imaginations of a number of enthufiaftic men, met toge- 
ther in a tumultuary aſſembly, and inflaming one another's fanati- 
cifm by mutual collifion ; and in this temper, they began to fpeak 
with tongues as the fpirit gave them utterance. 

I fhall therefore endeavour to thew, in the laft place, that this 
new interpretation contradiéts what scriprure itſelf exprefsly de- 
livers of the use and, by neceſſary inference, of the duration of this 
gift of tongues on the day of Pentecoſt. 

The learned writer affirms, ‘ that this knowledge was tranſitory, 
ſerving only for an occaſional ſign, and not intended for the uſe of 
the apoftolic miſſion. Now Jefus himſelf tells us, that it was 
intended for this ufe: who, on his leaving the world, comforts 
his difciples with this promife :——Bus ye fball receive POWER, 
after that the Holy Gboft is come upon you : and ye fhall be WITNESSES 
unto me, unto the UTTERMOST PART OF THE EARTH *, recorded by 
the evangelic writer, as an introduction to his narrative of the 
miraculous gift of tongues; which he confiders as the completion 
of this proinife ; and that the power to be received, was the power 
then givén: the ufe of which, as we fee, was to enable the dif- 
ciples to become witneffes unto bim, unto the uttermoft part of the 
earth, We find St. Paul had this power, not only in the fulleft 
meaſure, but in a proportionable duration; for, endeavouring to 
moderate the exceffive value which the Corinthians fet upon firi- 
tual gifts, he obferves, that, with regard to the moft fplendid of 
them, the gift of tongues, he himfelf had the advantage of them all — 


Acts i. 8. 
I thank 
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I thank my God (fays he) that I fpeak with tongues more than you 
all The occafion fhews that he confidered this his acquirement 
as a fpiritual gift: and his uſing the prefeat time, fhews that he 
boaſted of it as then in his poſſeſſion. But why did he fpeak with 
more tongues than all of them? For a good reafon ; he was the 
peculiar apoftle of the Gentiles; and was to preach the Gofpel 
amongſt remote and barbarous nations. Whom then fhall we 
believe? Shall we take his word who promifed the gitt; fhall we 
take his, on whom it was beitowed ; or fhall we prefer to both, the 
conjectures of this learned and ingenious modern? 

Would reafon or the truth of things fuffer us to be fo compliant, 
we might concede to unbelievers all which they fancy the learned 
writer hath procured for them, that the power of tongues was 
temporary, and, like the power of healing, poſſeſſed occafionally,” 
without being alarmed at any confequence they will be able to 
deduce from it. For let it but be granted (and they muft grant it, 
or prevaricate) that the gift of tongues returned as often as they 
had occafion for it ; and it is no great matter where the power refided 
in the mean time. 

But neither reafon nor the truth of things will fuffer us to be 
thus compliant. The power of healing or of working miracles (to 
which the learned writer compares the gift of tongues) is, during 
the whole courfe of its operation, one continued arreft or diverfion 
of the general laws of matter and motion : it was therefore fitting 
that this power ſhould be given occafionally. But the /peaking with 
tongues, when once the gift was conferred, became, from thence- 
forth, a natural power; juſt as the free and perfect ufe of the mem- 
bers of the body, after they have been reftored, by miracle, to the 
exercife of their natural functions. Indeed, to have 4% the gift of 
tongues after this temporary ufe of it, would imply another mira- 
cle; for it muſt have been by actual deprivation, unleis we fuppofe 
the apoftles mere irrational organs through which divine founds 
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were conveyed. In a word, it was as much in the courfe of nature 
for an apoſtle, whom the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecoft had 
enabled to fpeak a ftrange language, ever afterwards to have the uſe 
of that language, as it was for the cripple, whom Jefus had re- 
ftored to the ufe of his limbs on the Sabbath-day, ever afterwards 
to walk, run, and perform all the functions of a man perfectly 
found and whole. In one thing, indeed, the power of healing, 
and of fpeaking with ftrange tongues coincided; as the difciples 
could not heal at all times, fo neither could they fpeak at all times 
in what unknown dialect they fhould choofe to converfe : Yet when 
once, by the Holy Spirit, they had been enabled to {peak and un- 
derftand a language, they could not but retain the ufe of it, with 
the fame facility as if they had acquired it in the ordinary way of 
inftruétion. But the confufion in this affair, and the learned per- 
fon’s embarras when he ftates the queftion, arife from not diftin- 
guithing, in thefe two cafes, between the afive power and the paf- 
five gift. In healing, the apoftles are to be conſidered as the work · 
ers of a miracle; in {peaking ftrange tongues, as the perfons on 
whom a miracle is performed. 


CHAP. IV. 


TRYS far with regard to this extraordinary defcent of the Holy 

Ghoft, as the GUIDE or TRUTH. And this being as well the 
FIRST FRUITS as the TYPE and SEAL of all in/pired knowledge, the 
facred hiftorian thought proper to give us a circumftantial relation 
of fo important an adventure. 

The other endowments from the /pirit of truth he hath men- 
tioned only occafionally. So that, had not the ſubject of one of 
St. Paul's epiftles led the writer to enumerate thofe various gifts, 
as they were afterwards diftributed amongft the faithful, we thould 
have had a very imperfect knowlege of their whole extent. The 
church of Corinth was foolifhly elated by fpiritual pride; which 

St. 
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St. Paul endeavoured to mortify and humble: and in applying his 
remedy, he begins with reckoning up thofe various graces, the 
credit of which they had abufed, by their indulgence of this un- 
happy temper—Concerning fpiritual gifts (fays he) I would not bave 
vou ignorant. Now there are diverfities of gifts, but the fame Jpirit. 
To one is given by the fpirit the won p or wisDoM ; fo another, 
the WORD OF KNOWLEDGE by the fame fhirit ; to another, the o ir rs 
OF HEALING by the fame ſpirit; to another, WORKING OF MIRACLES} 
to another, PROPHECY ; fo another, DISCERNING OF SPIRITS *. And 
when he comes to apply his premifles, and to fhew the inferiority 
of all thefe gifts to charity, he recapitulates the moft diftinguifhed 
of them in the following manner :-—though I have the gift of PRO- 
PHECY, and underſtand all MYSTERIES, and all KNOWLEGE; and 
though I bave all rA1TH fo that I could remove mountains, and have 
no charity, Iam nothing +. 

In explaining the nature of thefe gifts, the two paflages will afford 
light to one another. 

The firt he mentions, is the worD oF wispom f. By which, 
I think, we muft underftand, all the great principles of natural reli 
gion §. The ancients ufed the term in this ſenſe: and we can 
hardly give it another, in the place before us, where we fee it dif- 
tinguifhed from the woRD oF KNOWLEGE ||, which follows, and 
evidently means all the great principles of the revealed; the term 
près being as peculiarly applied by Chriftian writers to revealed 
Religion **, as copia is by the Pagan, to natural: and it is no lefs a 
generic term than the other, being mentioned in the next chapter, 


1 Cor, xii, 1, & feq. + e. xiii, 2. 

$ Ac cogias. 

§ In this fenfe St. Paul ufes the word, Col. iv. ç. “Ev copia eigitarsire edc ris ibue 
I] Aéyos proces. 


St. Paul ufes it in this fenfe, 2 Cor. xi. 6. Ei dix, rs vg Adyy, GAN’ & rs TNNEEL 
And St. Peter, ti Ep. iii, 7. Of dress duels, ound det na FNOZIN. From this term, 
` thofe early Heretics, who fo much deformed the fimplicity and purity of the Chriftian 
faith by vifionary preteuces to a fuperior iel of Revelation, took their name. 


Vox. IV. 40 with 
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with one of its fpecies,—all MysTERY and ail knowlege: for myf- 
dery is that part of knowlege which regards the interpretation of 
fuch Jewith prophefies as concern the new diſpenſation. In a word, 
our apofile fpeaking, in another place, of Chrift, who perfected 
Revelatien, built (from its firft delivery and rudiments) on natural 
Religion, uſes the two terms in thefe afligned fignifications. — In 
whom (fays he) are bid all the treafures of wisDoM and xNow- 
LEGE *, 

In the recapitulation, FAITH, we fee, is reckoned amongſt the 
gifts of the Spirit: and in the following chapter, where thefe 
graces are again mentioned, he explains its nature to us, in calling 
it a Faith which could remove mountains, or fuch a Faith as was at- 
tended with the power of controlling nature; alluding to that 
want, with which Jefus upbraids his difciples, where he ſays, 
bad ye Faith as a grain of muftard-feed, ye foould fay unto this moune 
tain, Remove hence into yonder place, and it ſball remove +. 

The two next gifts, of HEALING and WORKING MIRACLES, are 
two fpeciefes of the foregoing genus. By healing is meant that 
falutary affiftance adminiſtered to the fick, in a folemn office of the 
church, as directed by St. James : and by working miracles, a 
more private and extemporancous exercife of the fame power, though 
lefs confined in its objects §. 

Pro- 

e § ao? mars of fel rs TOA g TNQIENE d, Coloſſ. ii. 3. He ufes 
the word deen, as having in the foregoing verſe called this wifdem asd knowledge 
vd porter v Od. That the word copia is uſed in the fenfe here contended for, is plain 
from his immediately fubjoining a warning againft vain philofophy, irc pe v inc 
äras d cvrulayey des dt M &c. As much as to fay, I prefent you with the treafures 
of true wifdom ei Snravçol 535 hi take care that nobody deceive you with the 
fa. 

+ Matt. xvii, 20. 

$ Us any fick among you ? let bim call for the Elders of the Church; and let them pray over 
bim, anointing bim with oil in the name of the Lord; and the prayer of Faith (i.e. the faith 
mentioned juft before] fail Save the fick, and the Lord Hall raiſe bim up, Gen. Epift, 
chap. v. 34. 

§ The xagicuala kern properly expreſſes gifts belonging to the Church as fuch, and 
ingyipala NH implies virtue refiding in the individual or particular Agent. Beſides 

we 
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Propuecy, which follows, plainly fignifies, foretelling the fu- 
ture fortunes of the church, to the comfort and edification (as St. 
Paul expreſſes it) of the aſſembly. He that propuesietu fpeaketh 
unto men, to edification, and exhortation, and comfort D. And thefe 
effects, generally attending the act of Prophecy, in a little time 
aſſumed its name +. But the proper fenfe of Prophecy, and that in 
which it is to be underftood in this place, is the foretelling things 
to come; which Jefus himfelf declares to be one effential part of 
the office of the Holy Spirit. Howbeit, when the Spirit of truth is 
come, be will guide you into all truth—and be will siew You THINGS 
TO COME Í. 

The laft of thefe gifts, in the order of things, as well as in the 
apoftle’s enumeration of them, is the DISCERNING oF sPIRITS, The 
reputation attending the exercife of thefe extraordinary endow- 
ments would be a ftrong temptation to impoftors to mimic and 
belie their powers ; as we fee it was in the cafe of Simon the Ma- 
gician. It gracioufly pleafed the Holy Spirit, therefore, amidft the 
bounty of thefe gifts, to beftow one, whofe property it was to bring 
all the others to the teſt §, by the virtue which the poſſeſſor of it 
had, of diftinguifhing between true and falfe infpiration, where ac- 
cidental ambiguity or defigned impofture had made the matter doubt- 
ful or ſuſpected. 

Thefe gifts, St. Paul tells us, were ſeverally diftributed amongſt 
the Faithful. But the apoftles themfelves, as Scripture leads us to 
conclude, had them all in conjunction; exercifed them in fuller 


we may obferve, age isudsor was a lefs degree of miraculous power than the 
inpytpells NY, and is exprefsly intimated fo to be, ver. 28,—irele rapas, dre xte 
pale apeiron, 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 3. + As Rom. xii: 6. 1 Cor. sili. 9. xiv. F. 24. 

$ John xvi. 13.—9 tà lex ù y du. 

§ else wr A Alag ois is nfed in other places in this fignification—#à sès d Tce 
Raroyropae, Rom. xiv. 1.—mçds diénporr nan re dad, Heb. v. 14. — mu, of, rin 
or divine afflations, And fo the Author uſes it, a little after, f pi 
c. Riv. 32. . 


4C2 meafure ; 
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meafure ; fupported them by additional revelations*; and (as hath 
been proved of one of them at leaft) poſſeſſed them by a more laſt- 
ing title. 

But, for a fuller account of their nature and their 4/, we muft 
have recourfe to ScriPrure itſelf, which contains the hiftory of 
their various fruits. And as the richeſt of thefe fruits is the IN- 
SPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE itfelf, I thall ſelect this for the ſubject of 
what I have further to fay of the primitive operations of the Holy 
Spirit; efpecially as this hath, in thefe latter times, been called in 
queftion. 


CHAP. V. 


WE may obferve, that the Miniftry of the Apoftles confifted 

of thefe two parts: (1.) The temporary and occaſional in- 
ſtructions of thofe Chriſtians whom they had brought to the know- 
lege of, and faith in, Jefus, the Meſſiah: (2.) and the care of com- 
pofing a WRITTEN RULE for the direction of the Church throughout 
all ages. Now it being granted, becaufe, by the hiftory of the Aas of 
the Apofiles, it may be proved, that they were divinely infpired in the 
difcharge of the temporary part; it muft be very ftrong evidence 
indeed which can induce an unprejudiced man to ſuſpect, that they 
were left to themfelves in the execution of the other. Their preach- 
ing could only profit their contemporaries: For inftruétions con- 
veyed to future ages by tradition are foon loft and forgotten; or, 
what is worfe, polluted and corrupted with fables. It is reafonable 
therefore to think, that the church was provided with a wRITTEN 
RULE. The good providence of God hath indeed made this provi- 
fion. And the Scriptures of the New Teftament have been received 


Nerv, Brethren, if I come unto you fpcaking with tongues, what foall I profit you, except 

I. fall {peak unto you either by RUVELATION, er by knowledge, er by prophefying, er by dece 

trine, 1 Cor, xiv. 6. And this additional gift of Revelation, which conveyed the further 

knowledge of God's will in the Gofpel, feems properly to have been appropriated to the. 
Apoſtles, with delign to dignify their office. b 

Y 
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by all the Faithful, as divine Oracles, as the inſpired dictates of the 
Holy Spirit; till ſuperſtition extending the notion of infpiration to 
an extravagant length, over- cautious Believers joined with Liber- 
tines, who had taken advantage of the others folly, to deny or 
bring in queſtion all inſpiration whatever. For extremes beget each 
other; and when thus begotten, they are ſuffered, in order to pre- 
ferve the balance of the moral fÿflem, as frequently to ſupport as to 
deſtroy one another; that, while they ſubſiſt, each may defeat the 
mifchiefs which the other threatens; and when they fall, both of 
them may fall together. 


I fhall therefore take upon me to expofe the extravagance of either 
folly; and then endeavour to fettle the TRUE NOTION oF SCRIP- 
TURE INSPIRATION. 

1. We have feen how fully gifted the apoftles were for the bufi- 
nefs of their miſſion. They worked miracles, they fpake with 
tongues, they explained myfteries, they interpreted prophecies, they 
difcerned the true from the falfe pretences to the Spirit: And all 
this, for the temporary and occafional difcharge of their miniftry. 
Is it poffible then, to fuppofe them to be deferted by their divine 
Inlightener when they fat down to the other part of their work ; 
to frame a rule for the laſting ſervice of the church? Can we 
believe that that Spirit, which fo bountifully affifted them in their 
aſſemblies, had withdrawn himſelf when they retired to their pri- 
vate oratories: or that when their /peech was with all power, their 
writings fhould convey no more than the weak and fallible dictates 

of human knowledge? To ſuppoſe the endowments of the Spirit 
to be fo capricioufly beftowed, would make it look more like a 
mockery than a gift. And, to believe all this would be a harder 
task than what (the Deift tells us) religious credulity impofes on 
us. No candid man therefore will be backward to conclude, that 
what powers the apoftles had for the temporary ufe of their Miniftry, 
they had, at leaft in as large a meafure, for the perpetual fervice of 


the church, 
2. St. 
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2. St. Paul, where he recommends the ftudy of the Scriptures 
of the Old Teftament, to Timothy, exprefsly declares them to be 
INSPIRED, in that general propoſition, All Scripture is given by inſpi- 
ration of Gad*. Now if in the Mofaic difpenfation, the written rule 
was given by infpiration of God, where the church was conduéted 
in every ftep, at firft by oracular refponfes, and afterwards by a long 
feries and continued fucceffion of Prophets; and all this under an 
extraordinary adminiſtration of Providence, fuch as might well feem 
to fuperfede the neceſſity of a {criptural infpiration ; how confident- 
ly may we conclude, that the fame divine Goodnefs would give the 
INFALLIBLE GUIDE of an infpired Scripture to the Chriftian 
Church, where the miraculous influence of the Holy Spirit is ſup- 
pofed to have ceafed with the apoftolic ages, and where the ad- 
miniftration of Providence is only ordinary? Nor can it be faid, 
that what St. Paul predicates of Scripture muſt be confined to the 
Law (whofe very name indeed implies infpiration), and what is 
prefatory to it: fince the largenefs of his terms, al Scripture, ex- 
tends to the whole canon of the Old Teftament, as then received 
by the two churches. And this general expreſſion was thé more 
expedient, as the biforic writings did not either by their nature, like 
the Prophetic, or by their name, like the Legal, neceſſarily imply 
their coming immediately from God. The Canonical books of 
the OLD Teftament, therefore, being inſpired, Reafon directs us to 
expect the fame quality in the New. And, as in the Old, amongſt 
feveral occafional writings, there was the fundamental record, or 
the GREAT CHARTER of the Pentateuch; and in the Volumes of 
the Prophets, the Oracular prediétions of the future fortunes of the 
Church to the rirst coming of the Meffiah; 10, in the New, there 
is, befides the occafional Epiftles, the authentic Record or GREAT 
CHARTER of the Gofpel-Covenant; and in the Revelations of St. 
John, the fame divine predictions continued to the seconp coming 
of the Saviour of the world. 


© 3 Tim. iii. 16. 


3. The 
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3. The reaſon of the thing likewife ſupports us in concluding 
for this infpiration. An univerfal Rule of human condué implies 
as unlimited an obedience : the nature of fuch a Rule requiring it 
to be received entire; and to be obferved in every article. But 
when once it is fuppofed to come to us, though from heaven, yet 
not immediately, but through the canal of an uninfpired inftru- 
ment, liable to error both in the receiving and in the difpenfing 
of it, men would be perpetually tempted to own juft as much as, 
and no more than, they liked to believe, or were difpofed to prac- 
tife; and to rejeét the reft as a mere human impofition. Nay the 
very reafons which the writers againft this infpiration give us, why 
it is not afforded, feem to fhew the neceſſity why it ſhould: fuch 
as the imperfeét knowledge that the Apoftles had of the genius of 
Chriftianity ; their difputes and differences with one another ; their 
miftakes in matters of eafy prevention, though of little confequence, 
&c. for if the compofers of a Rule of Faith for the univerfal Church 
were thus naturally defective in hiftoric and religious knowledge, 
What fecurity could we have for their not mifleading us in things 
of moment, unlefs prevented by the guard and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, while they engaged themfelves in this important tafk ? 

I am enough fenfible of the weaknefs and folly of that kind of 
reafoning which concludes from right to fac; and aſſumes, that 
becaufe a thing is imagined to be expedient, ufeful, or neceflary in 
God’s moral Government, that therefore he hath indeed made pro- 
vifion for it. Thus the Papal Doctors, in their arguments for the 

Handing power of Miracles and the appointment of an infallible guide, 
having endeavoured to fhew that the firft is neceſſary for thofe with- 
out, and the fecond for thofe within, would draw us to conclude 
with them, that the true church hath, in fact, the exercife and ufe: 
of MIRACLES and INFALLIBILITY. 

But the cafes are widely different. It is by no means agreed, that 
the Church, after the apoftolic ages, was in the poſſeſſion of fo 
large a portion of the Holy Spirit as to enable either this pretended 
MEAD, or its MEMBERS, to exert the powers in queftion: Whereas ` 

it 
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it is confeffed by all, that at the time thefe Scriptures were written, 
the compofers of them were divinely infpired for the occafional work 
of the miniftry: and the only queftion in difpute is, whether that 
Spirit which aided them in defending thz gofpel before the tribunals 
of Kings and Magiftrates *—in working miracles before the mul- 
titude of Unbelievers—and in prophecying and explaining myfteries 
to the aflemblies of the faithful whether this Spirit, 1 fay, did 
accompany, or defert them, when they retired within them- 
felves, to compofe a RULE oF FAITH for the perpetual fervice of 
the Church? 

4. But, laftly, we have the clear teftimony of Scripture for this 
infpiration. And though the bearing witne/s to itfelf+ might be 
reafonably objected in an argument addreſſed to Unbelievers, yet 
being here inforced againſt ſuch of the faithful who doubt or heſitate 
concerning the infpiration of the New Teftament, it hath all the 
propriety we can deſire. 

I venture therefore to fay, that St. Paul, in the general propo- 
ſition quoted above, which affirms that all Scripture is given by in- 
Jpiration of Godt, neceſſarily includes the fcriptures in queftion ; 
what it predicates of al] Scripture taking in the new as well as old; 
as well that which was to be written, as that which was already 
colleéted into a canon. For the term, Scripture, as the context leads 
us to underftand it, is general, and means a religious rule, perfect 
in its direction, for the conduct of human life, in belief and prac- 
tice : it being under this idea that he recommends the Scriptures to 
Timothy. The affertion therefore is univerfal, and amounts to 
this, That divine inſpiration is an effential quality of every Scrip- 
ture, which conftitutes the LAW or RULE of a religion coming from 
God. 


œ And when they bring you unto the Synagogues, and unto Magiftrates and Powers, tate ye 
no thought bow or what thing ye Pall anfwer, or what ye Pall fay: for the Holy Ghoft Ball 
wach you is the fame hour what ye ought to fay. Luke xii. 11, 12. 

+ YL bear witnefs of myfelf, my witnefi is not true. John v. 31. 

À nasa yeapà dur, & c. 

On 
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On the whole then, we conclude, that all the Scriptures of the 
New Teflament were given by inſpiration of God. And thus the pro- 
phetic promife of our bleſſed Maſter, that the Comforter ſbould abide 
with us for ever, was eminently fulfilled. For though, according 
to the promife, his ordinary influence occafionally affifts the faith- 
ful of all ages, yet his conftant abode and fupreme illumination is 
in the facred Scriptures of the New Teftament *. 


* The late Mr. William Law, who obfcured a good underſtanding by the fumes of the 
rankeft enthuſiaſm, and depraved a found judgment, ftill further, by the prejudices he 
took up againft all fobriety in religion, feized the above paragraph, as he found it 
detached from the difcourfe in a quotation made of it, by an ingenious writer; and thus 
defcants upon it: Dr. Warburton’s doctrine is this, that the infpired books of the 
New Teflament is the Comforter or firit of tratb and illuminator, which is meant by 
‘€ Chrift’s being always with the Church. Let us therefore put the Doctor's doctrine into 
66 the letter of the text, which will beft fhow how true or falfe it is. Chrif faith, Z/ any 
‘6 man love me, my Father will love bim, and we will come unto bim, and make our abode with 
6 bim, That is, according to the Doctor's theology, certain books of Scripture will 
& come to him, and make their abode with him; for he exprefly confineth the cenffaut 
«t abode and fapreme illumination of God to the holy Scriptures. Therefore (horrible to 
46 fay) God's inward prefence, his OPERATING rower or LIFE and light in our fouls, ` 
4 his dwelling in us, and we in him, is ſomething of a lower nature, that only may oc · 
‘6 cafionally happen, and has lefs of God in it than the dead letter of Scripture, which 
4c alone is the confant abode and fupreme illumination, Miſerable fruits of a paradoxie 
6 cal genius!” f bumble, carneft, and aficttionate addrefs to the Clergy, p. 69, 70. 

This poor man, whether mifled by his fanaticiſm or his fpleen, has here fallen into a 
trap which his folly laid for his malice. In the difcourfe, from whence the paragraph fo 
feverely handled is taken, I treated diftin@ly of theſe two branches of the Holy Spirit; 
1. As he illuminates the underflanding under the title of the Spirit of truth, 2. As he re&ifies 
the will under the title of the Comforter : by the fir of which, he efablifoes ear faith ; 
and by the fecond, he perfeéts our obedience. 

Now it is under the firſt branch in which this obnoxious paragraph is found. So 
that common fenfe and common honefty require, that when J fay, the confent abode 
and fupreme illumination of the Holy Spirit is in the Sacred Scriptures of the New Teflament, 
I fhould be underftood to mean, that he is there only as the idiwminator of the underfland= 
ing, the cfabiifter of our faith, But Mr. Law applies my words to the other branch of his 
office, as the redtifier of the Will, the perfelicr of obedience; and fo makes my obfervation 
nonſenſe in order to arraign it of impiety. 


Voz. IV. 4 D CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI 


T remains only to be confidered, in what fenfe we are to un- 

derſtand this in/piration ? 

A fpurious opinion, begotten in the Jewiih church by fuperfti- 
tion, and nurfed up by miftaken piety in the Chriftian, hath almoft 
paſſed into an article of faith, That the language of Scripture 
was dictated by the holy Spirit in fuch fort that the writers were 
but the paflive organs through which every word and letter were 
conveyed.” And as fuperftition feldom knows where to ftop, the 
Mahometans improved upon this fancy, and reprefented their 
Scriptures as fent them down from Heaven ready written. Having 
got into fo fair a train, the next theological queftion in honour 
of the Alcoran was, whether it was created or uncreated; and the 
orthodox determination, we may be fure, was in favour of the 
latter. But it was a rabbinical hyperbole, concerning the unvaria- 
ble reading of the copies of the law, which feems to have given the 
Mahometan doétors a hint for this laft conceit, concerning the phy- 
fical nature of the Alcoran *. 

But there are many objections to that idea of organic infpiration, 
which miftaken piety hath adopted. 

1. It would be putting the holy Spirit on an unneceſſary em- 
ployment ; for much of thefe facred volumes being hiftorical, and 
of faéts and difcourfes which had fallen under the obfervation 
of the writers, they did not need his immediate affiftance to do this 
part of their bufinefs for them. 


œ Orobio, fpeaking the language of the Rabbins, fays,—Liber Mofis eft ita perfec- 
tus et purus, atque ab erroribus alienus, ab ejus conditore per tot fecula variis in na- 
tionibus fervatus, ut cetera nataralia que Deus non corruptioni expoſita creavit ; ut 
Cœli, S. et Afra, que a fua formatione non majore Providentia incorrupta, fervantur 
et fubGftunt, quam divini legis libri, qui nunquam aliquam mutationem experti fuerunt, 


Apud Limb. p. 147. i 
2. Ha 
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a; Had the Scriptures been written under this organic infpira- 
tion, there muſt have been the moft perfect agreement amongſt 
the four Evangelifts, in every circumftance of the ſmalleſt fact. 
But we fee there is not this perfect agreement. In fome minute 
particulars, which regard neither faith nor manners, neither the 
truth nor certainty of the Hiftory in general, the feveral writers 
vary from one another. A variation, which, though it difcredits 
the notion of an organic infpiration, yet (which is of much more 
importance) ſupports the fidelity of the hiſtorians; as it fhews that 
they did not write in concert, or copy from one another; but that 
each defcribed the proper impreſſions which the fame facts had made 
upon himfelf, 

3. Were this the true idea of Scripture-infpiration, that each 
writer was but the mere organ of the Spirit, the phrafeology or turn 
of expreffion had been one and the fame throughout all the facred 
books written in the fame language: whereas we find it to be 
very different and various ; always correfponding to the conditions, 
tempers, and capacities of the writers. 

4. Laftly, the very words of Scripture muft, in this cafe, have 
been preferved, throughout all ages, perfectly pure and free 
from the corruptions and miftakes of tranfcribers. For if it were 
expedient, ufeful and forting with the views of divine wifdom, that 
every word and letter fhould be infpired, it was equally expedient 
that every word and letter fhould be preſerved uncorrupt; other- 
wife the holy Spirit would appear to have laboured in vain. Now 
general experience affures us, that this is not the cafe; frequent 
tranſeribing hath occafioned numerous variations in words and 
phrafes throughout all the Scriptures of the New Teftament. But 
though this oppofes the notion of organic infpiration, yet the 
harmlefs nature of the variations, which never difturb the fenfe, 
nor obfcure a fingle propofition of Faith, or precept of good man- 
ners, affords us a noble inftance of the. gracious providence of 
God, in bringing down to us thofe Scriptures, deftined for an in- 
Jallible rule, incorrupt and entire, in all effential and even material 

4D2 points ; 
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points; though after efcaping the impure hands of fo many outra- 
geous bigots, fchifmatic vifionaries, and heretical feducers, they had 
a long journey ſtill to run, through the dark cloifters of dreaming 
ſuperſtition, and of ignorance but half awake. 

From all this we conclude, that the notion of organic infpiration 
muft needs be falie: and yet we have proved it to be an undoubted 
truth, that the Scriptures of the New Teftament were given by the 
infpiration of God. 


CHAP. VIL 


ET us confider then, in what fenfe this infpiration is to be 

underftood.—From the premifes we can deduce no other no- 
tion of it but this, That the Holy Spirit fo directed the pens of thefe 
writers that no confiderable error fhould fall from them: by ene 
lightening them with his immediate influence in all fuch matters 
as were neceflary for the inftruétion of the Church, and which, 
either through ignorance or prejudice, they would otherwife have 
reprefented imperfectly, partially, or falfely; and by preferving 
them by the more ordinary means of providence, from any mif- 
takes of confequence, concerning thofe things whereof they had 
acquired a competent knowledge by the common way of informa- 
tion. In a word, by watching over them inceffantly ; but with 
fo fufpended a hand, as permitted the ufe, and left them to the 
guidance, of their own faculties, while they kept clear of error ; 
and then only interpofing when, without this divine affiftance, they 
would have been in danger of falling.” 

This feems to be the true idea of the infpiration in queftion. This 
only doth agree with all appearances ; and will fully anſwer the 
purpofe of an infpired writing, which is to afford an INFALLIBLE 
RULE for the direction of the Catholic Church. 


But 
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But it is not only the nature and genius, the ftate and condi- 
tion of Holy Scripture, which fupport this idea of infpiration : the 
exprefs words of its compoſers lead to the fame conclufion. St. 
Peter, {peaking of the Fpiftles of his fellow-labourer St. Paul, ufes 
this temperate expreffion concerning their infpiration; he hath 
written to you, fays he, according to the wifdom given unto him *: 
now, as on the one hand, by the character of this wi/dem, which 
is faid to be Given, we muft conclude it to be that wifdom coming 
immediately from above; fo, from this account of the Apoftle’s free 
ufe of it, who employed it as the regulator of his thoughts and 
conceptions, we muft conclude on the other, that there was no in- 
ſpiration ruling irrefiftibly, further than to ſecure the writer from 
error and miftake. And the diffidence with which the Apoftle him- 
telf fpeaks, on a certain occafion +, concerning his infpiration, 
fhews that it could not be organic, for this fpecies excludes all doubt 
and uncertainty concerning its prefence. 

But it may be faid, that, on this moderated idea of infpiration, 
we fhall never be able to diftinguifh which parts were written under 
the immediate influence of the Spirit, and which were the product 
of human knowledge only. What if we fhall not? Where 
is the mifchief or inconvenience ? While all we want to know is, 
that every fentence of Scripture, which but remotely concerns 
either faith or practice, is infallibly true. It is of little confequence 
to us to be inſtructed how or in what manner that truth came to 
be fecured: whether by direct infpiration: or by that virtual 
fuperintendence of the Spirit, which preferved the writers of it 
from error. Scripture is the rule of Chriftian conduct; and if the 
rule be known to be unerring, this is all that is wanting to effec- 
tuate its end. 

And yet Iam perfuaded, licentious men have been the forwarder 
to contend for this moderated infpiration, under the idea of a par- 


* KATA ti aire AOGEIZAN ce 2 Pet. iii. 15. 
À tend & yd endps Cub igur 1 Cor. vii. 30. 
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tial one, on the pleafing fancy that it would fupport them in be- 
lieving no more than fuited with their principles or their prac- 
tice. But, what hath been obferved on this head fufficiently ex- 
pofes the vanity of all fuch idle contrivances to let men loofe from 
any part of their faith or duty. For, be it admitted that this or 
that particular doëtrine or precept was not delivered under the im- 
mediate influence of the Holy Spirit, but was conveyed to pofte- 
rity, in the common way of hiftory, as the writer received it from 
his mafter, yet this takes nothing at all from that certainty of 
truth which attends direéter infpiration ; fince the rational idea of 
a partial influence implies, that the Spirit fo watched over the au- 
thors of the New Teftament, and fo guided their pens, as to admit 
no mixture of material error in thofe parts where they difcharged no 
more than the funétion of ordinary hiftorians. 

In a word, it imports us little to be folicitous about the Scrip- 
tural DELIVERY of Gofpel truths; whether they be conveyed to us 
by means merely human, or by the more powerful workings of the 
Holy Spirit, fo long as we are aflured that divine Providence 
guarded that delivery from all approach of error. But then let 
us obferve that this is a very different thing from the or1GiNne of 
the truths themfelves : for on this latter, the reality of our religion, 
indeed, depends; the very nature of it confifting in this, that the 
doctrines which it teacheth be not only truths sımPLY, but truths 
REVEALED from Heaven. And indecd, even with regard to the 
delivery, when the writers propofe any thing of faith or practice, 
explanatory of what their mafter taught, and not explicitly con- 
tained in his words, we muft needs conclude, that fo far forth 
they were under the immediate direction of the Holy Spirit, who 
was to teach them all things: and this influence the Apoſtle calls, 
Speaking by revelation *. 

Thus we fee the advantages refulting from a PARTIAL INSPIRA- 
TION as here contended for and explained. It anſwers all the ends 


# Us pe d anis ly ATIOKAATTEI. 1 Cor. xiv. 6. 
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of a Scripture univerfally and organically infpired, by producing 
an UNERRING RULE of Faith and Manners; and, befides, obviates 
all thofe objections to in/piration which arife from the too high no- 
tion of it: fuch as trifling errors in circumftances of finall impor- 
tance; for the leaft error is inconfiftent with organic infpiration, 
but may well ftand with a virtual and cooperating influence: fuch 
again, as the various readings in the feveral tranfcripts; and the 
various ftyles amongſt the feveral authors of Scripture: inconfif- 
tencies which would never have been permitted, and contrarie- 
ties which could never have happened, under univerfal infpira- 
tion; but which are the natural and harmlefs confequences of the 
PARTIAL. 

In a word, by admitting no more than this lower kind of inſpi- 
ration, fo warmly contended for (and in terms as vague and inde- 
terminate as the Scepticifm'of the ufers) by men who were in hopes 
that the admiſſion of it would end in no inſpiration at all, we 
fecure and eftablifh the infallible word of Scripture; and free it 
from all thofe embarraſſing circumftances which have been fo arte 
fully and difingenuoufly thrown out to its difcredit. 


CHAP. VIII. 


UT there is no idea of an infpired Scripture which libertins 
men have not perverted to ferve their evil purpofes. Thus, 
when their own idea of a partial inſpiration hath failed in this fer- 
vice, they have tried what mifchief that other, of our invention, au 
organic inſpiration, was likely to produce. In order to this, they 
have laid it down as a propofition not likely to be conteſted, that, 
on this idea, the work infpired could be no other than a perfect 
model of eloquence, pure, clear, noble, and affecting beyond the force 
of common ſpeecb. To this, it was thought enough to fhew, that 
theic 
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their principle was falfe; that, in the compoſition of facred Scrip- 
ture, there was no organic infpiration: and this, I prefume, I have 
fufficiently performed. 

But, luckily for their purpofe, there is another circumftance in 
the difpenfation of Grace, which reftores their objection, concern- 
ing a perfect model of eloquence, to its native force. ‘This circum- 
ftance therefore is now to be confidered ; the ufe made of it, fairly 
reprefented ; and the proper reafoning applied, to enervate its new 
recovered force, 

The circumftance is this : Several books of the New Teftament 
are written by perfons who acquired the knowledge of the Greek 
tongue by miraculous infufion, as at the day of Pentecoft. ‘ Now 
the Holy Ghoft, fay they, could not but infpire the pureft Greek, 
and the moſt perfect eloquence in the ufe of it; whatever they 
wrote therefore in any future time, in this language, muft needs 
bear thefe marks of its celeftial birth, whether they were affifted in 
the compofition by the Holy Spirit, or whether they wrote upon 
the fund of their formerly acquired knowledge. But the language 
of all the books of the New Teftament is utterly rude and barba- 
rous, and favours nothing of fo high an original.” 

The learned perfon (whofe reafoning againft the duration of the 
infpired knowledge of language on the day of Pentecoft, hath been 
confidered above) lends the Libertine thefe arms, in his concluding 
argument, in fupport of that notion; which argument I have re- 
ferved to be confidered in this place. 

«6 If we allow (fays he) the gift to be laſting, we muft conclude 
*¢ that fome at leaſt of the books of Scripture were in this infpired 
„Greek. But (fays he) we fhould naturally expect to find an in- 
st fpired language to be fuch as is worthy of God; that is, pure, 
* clear, noble, and affecting, even beyond the force of common 
e fpeech ; fince nothing can come from God but what is perfect in 
« its kind. In fhort, the purity of Plato, and the eloquence of 
‘6 Cicero. Now (continues he) if we try the apoftolic language 
* by this rule, we fhall be fo far from afcribing it to God, that 
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“6 we ſhäll fcarce think it worthy of Man, that is, of the liberal 
„and polite; it being utterly rude and barbarous, and abounding 
“ with every fault that can poſſibly deform a language. And 
« though fome writers, prompted by a falfe zeal, have attempted 
+6 to defend the purity of the Scripture-Greek, their labour has been 
‘6 idly employed. 

** Thefe- triumphant obfervations are founded on two propofitions, 
both of which he takes for granted, and yet neither of them is 
true, °? 

1. The one, That an infpired language muft needs be a language 
of perfect eloquence. 

2. The other, That eloquence is ſomething congenial and eſſen- 
tial to human fpeech. I' ſhall thew the falfehood of both. 

* With regard tolthe firſt propoſition, 1 will be bold to affirm, that 
were the SryLe of the New Teftament exactly fuch as: his very 
exaggerated account of it would perfuade us to believe, namely, 
that it js utterly rude and barbarous, and abounding with every fault 
that can pofibly deform a language, this is fo far from proving fuch 
language not divinely infpired, that it is one certain mark of this 
original. 

will not pretend to point out which books of the New Tefta- 
ment were or were not compoſed by thofe who had the Greek 
tongue thus miraculoufly infufed into them; but this I will ven- 
ture to fay; that the ſtyle of a writer fo inſpired, who had not (as 
theſe writers had not) afterwards cultivated his knowledge of the 
language on the principles of Grecian eloquence, would be preciſely 
ſuch as we find it in the books of the New Teftament. 

For, if this only be allowed, which no one, I think, will con- 
teſt with me, that a ſtrange language acquired by illiterate men, in 
the ordinary way, would be full of the idioms of their native tongue, 
juft as the Scripture-Greek is obferved to be full of Syriafms and 
Hebraifms; how can it be pretended, by thofe who reflect upon 
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the nature of language, that a ftrange tongue divinely infufed into 
illiterate men, like that at the day of Pentecoft, could have any other 
properties or conditions? 

Let us weigh thefe cafes impartially. Every language confifts 
of two diſtinct parts; the fingle terms, and the phrafes and idioms. 
The firft, as far as concerns appellatives efpecially, is of mere ar- 
bitrary impofition, though on artificial principles common to all 
men: The fecond aries infenfibly, but conſtantly, from the man- 
ners, cuftoms, and tempers of thofe to whom the language is ver-. 
nacular; and fo becomes, though much lefs arbitrary (as what the 
Grammarians call congruity is more concerned in this part than in 
the other), yet various and different as the feveral tribes and nations 
of mankind. ‘The firft therefore is unrelated to every thing but to 
the genius of language in general ; the fecond .hath an intimate 
connexion with the fathions, notions, and opiuions of ‘that people 
only, to whom the language is native. 

Let us confider then the conftant way which illiterate men take 
to acquire the knowledge of a foreign tongue, Do they not make 
it their principal, and, at firft, their only ftudy, to treafure yp in 
their memory the fignification of the terms? Hence, when they 
come to talk or write in the fpeech thus acquired, their language is 
found to be full of their own native idioms. And thus it will con- 
tinue, till by long ufe of the ſtrange tongue, and efpecially by long 
acquaintance with the owners of it, they have imbibed the parti- 
cular genius of the language. 

Suppofe then this foreign tongue, inftead of being thus gradually 
introduced into the minds of thefe illiterate men, was inftantane- 
oufly infufed into them ; the operation (though not the very mode 
of operating) being the fame, muft not the effect be the fame, let 
the caufe be never fo different? Without queſtion. The divine 
impreſſion muft be made either by fixing the terms or fingle words 
only and their fignification in the memory ; as fer inftance, Greek 
terms correfponding to the Syriac or Hebrew; or elfe, together 
with that fimple impreffion, another muft be made, to inrich the 
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mind with all the ideas which go towards the compofing the phrafes 
and idioms of the language fo infpired : But this latter impreffion 
feems to require, or rather indeed implies, a previous one, of the 
tempers, fafhions, and opinions of the people to whom the language 
is native, upon the minds of thofe to whom the language is thus 
imparted; becaufe the phrafe and idiom arifes from and is depen- 
dent on the manners arifing from thence: and therefore the force 
of expreſſion can be underftood only in proportion to the know- 
ledge of thofe manners: and underftood they were to be: the Re- 
cipients of this fpiritual gift being not organical Canals, but rational 
Difpenfers. So that this would be a wafte of miracles without a 
fufficient caufe; the Syriac or Hebrew idiom, to which the Difci- 
ples were enabled of themfelves to adapt the words of the Greek or 
any other language, abundantly ferving every uſeful purpoſe, all 
which centered in the communicating of CLEAR INFORMATION. 
We conclude, therefore, that what was thus infpired was the 
TERMS, together with that grammatic congruity in the ufe of them, 
which is dependant thereon. Ina word, to fuppofe fuch kind of 
infpired knowledge of frange tongues as includes all the native pe- 
culiarities, which, if you will, you may call their e/egancies (for 
the more a language is coloured by the character and manners of 
the native ufers, the more elegant it is efteemed) ; to fuppofe this, 
is, as I have faid, an ignorant fancy, and repugnant to reafon and 
experience. 

Now, from what hath been obferved, it follows, that if the 
ftyle of the New Teftament were indeed derived from a language 
divinely infufed as on the day of Pentecoft, it muft be juft fuch, 
with regard to its ftyle, which, in fact, we find it to be; that is to 
fay, Greek terms very frequently delivered in Syriac and Hebrew 
idiom. 

The conclufion from the whole is this, that a seminal or local 
barbarity of ftyle (for that this attribute, when applied to ftyle, is 
no more than nominal or local, will be clearly fhewn under our 
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next head) is fo far from being an objection to its miraculous ac- 
quifition, that it is one mark of fuch extraordinary original. 

But the learned writer is fo perfectly fatisfied that this barbarity 
of ftyle, which claims the title of infpired, is a fure mark of im- 
pofture, that he almoft ventures to foretel, it will prove the de- 
ſtruction of thofe pretenfions, as it did to the Delphic Oracles. The 
parallel, he thinks, is acuriofity; and fo do I; therefore the reader 
fhall have it juft as he himfelf has dreſſed it up. It is fomewhat 
t curious to obſerve, that there was a coutroverſy of the fame kind 
“ amongft the Ancient Heathens concerning the ſtyle and compofi- 
“ tion of the Delphic Oracles. For as thofe Oracles were delivered 
in verfe, and the verſes generally rude and harfh, and offending 
frequently both in the exactneſs of metre and propriety of lan- 
“ guage, fo men of fenfe eafily faw that they could not be inſpired 
«6 by the Deity: others, on the contrary, blinded by their prejudices, 
“ or urged by their zeal, to fupport the credit of the popular fu- 
“ perftition, conſtantly maintained, that the verfes were really 
t beautiful and noble, and worthy of God; and that the contrary 
‘6 opinion flowed from a falfe delicacy and fickly tafte, which re- 
“ lithed no poetry, but what was foft and ſweet; and breathing 
“ nothing, as it were, but fpices and perfumes. The difpute 
however feems to have been compounded, and a diſtinction found, 
« in which all parties acquiefced, by allowing fome fort of infpira- 
“€ tion, and divine authority to the matter of the Oracle, but leaving 
“ all the reft tothe proper talents and faculties of the Propbetefs : who 
“ being tired at laft with the continual labour of verfifying, began 
to utter her Oracles in profe, till the whole impoſture fell by de- 
4t grees into an univerfal contempt, and fo finally expired *. 

A fad ftory ! But, happily, the effential differences between thefe 
oracular pretenfions, and thofe of the Chriftian Evangelifts (all of 
which the learned Writer has thought proper to overlook), will 
cafe us of our fears; for any one of thefe differences is fufficient to 
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fhew, that though the objection may hold good again{Ÿ the Heathen 
Oracles, yet it has not the leaft force againſt Scripture infpiration. 

1. Firft then the Delphic Ora. les were ſuppoſed to proceed from 
the fabled God of verfe, who having, according to the popular opi- 
nion, infpired his Poets as well as Prophets, there was, in the writ- 
ings of the moft authentic of the former, a model of divine elo- 
quence, on which the pretenfions of the /atter might be eftimated. 
But Scripture infpiration came profefiedly from a Deity who had de- 
clared that: bis thoughts are not our thoughts, neither are our ways bis 
ways. For as the beavens are higher than the earth, &c *. 

2. The Delphic Oracles were delivered in verſe or meaſure; for 
the compofition of which, there were eftablifhed rules, formed on 
the writings of the ancient Poets: when therefore this fpecies of 
eloquence was employed by the Delphic Prophetefs, if fhe con- 
formed not to the eftablifhed rules, but offended againſt the metre, 
which her own God originally infpired, fhe might be fairly adjudg- 
ed an impoftor. But the infpired Penman difclaimed all models of 
human eloquence, and the enticing words of man’s wifdom. 

3. The Delphic {Prophetefs was a mere organ, her Prophecies 
being delivered in a fit of extacy, when the prefence of the God was 
fuppofed to obliterate all the impreflions of human ideas ; fo that 
every iota was to be placed to tne account of the infpiring God. 
But it was juft otherwife with fuch as were actuated by the Holy 
Spirit : Thefe, in the very moments of infpiration, ftill retained the 
free ule of themſelves, and continued maſters of their rational and 
perfuafive faculties ; the Spirits of the Prophets (as St. Paul informs 
us, who fpoke from his own experience,) were ſubject to the Pro- 
pbets +! The Pagan Zealots therefore grofsly prevaricated, when, 
to cover the impofture of the Delphic Oracle, they compromifed the 
matter with their adverfaries, by allowing Jome fort of infpiration, 
and divine authority, but leaving all the ref to the proper talents and 

faculties of the Prophetęſi. But the Defenders of our holy Religion, 
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when they fay the fame thing in defence of facred Scripture, do 
neither prevaricate nor compromife ; they advance, and they adhere 
to, a reafonable and confiftent hypothefis ; which, in an examina- 
tion of the prefent ftate of the books of the New Teftament as 
tranfmitted down to us from the earlieft antiquity, I have fhewn to 
be actually ſupported by fact. 

On the whole then, we need not be too much alarmed at the 
hint which the learned Writer hath here given us, in the fate of 
the Delphic Oracles, though never fo tragically related: — Te Pro- 
pbeteſi, tired at laf with the continual labour of verfifying, began to 
utter ber oracles in prose, till the whole impofture fell by degrees into 
an univerfal contempt, and fo finally expired; I fay we need not be 
much alarmed at this cataftrophe, becaufe our Oracles hold nothing 
in common with the Delphic; and becaufe the difgrace brought 
upon theſe was derived neither from their bad verfe nor barbarous 
profe; but from very different caufes; which the learned Perfon 
either did not know, or at leaſt did not care that his Reader fhould. 

In a word, there is but one fingle mark of refemblance in all this 
oftentatious parallel; and that does not lie between the Pagan and 
Chriftian Oracles, but between their Defenders ; who, with equal 
indifcretion, contended for purity, elegance, and beauty of ftyle, 
where in one cafe it was not to be found, though pretended to; 
and in the other, neither pretended to, nor found. The defenders 
of the Delphic Oracles, the learned Perfon thus defcribes, that, 
blinded by their prejudices, or urged by their zeal to fupport the credit 
of the popular fuperftition, they conflantly maintained, that the verfes 
were really beautiful and noble, and worthy of God; and that the con- 
trary opinion flowed from a falfe delicacy, and fickly tafte, which ree 
lifbed no poetry, but what was fofi and feet, and breathing nothing 
but {pices and perfumes. The Defenders of Scripture eloquence he 
had before reprefented in the fame light.— And though Jome Writers, 
prompted by a falfe Zeal, have attempted to defend the purity of Scrip- 
sure-Greek, their labours bave been idly employed. 

Nothing, 
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Nothing, indeed, is more certain. Their labours have been very 
idly employed. One common delufion has mifled the zealous de- 
fenders of all religions on this head, not only the Pagan and the 
Chriftian, but, as we have feen, the Mabometan likewife. And 
here let me obferve, what is well worth our notice, that that come 
mon imbecillity of our nature, which leads the profeffors of all Re- 
ligions into the fame fpecific abfurdities of the marvelous, though 
without imitating one another, has (when blundering on, in the 
obſcure of Superftition, or the blind blaze of Fanaticifm) generally 
been more fuccefsful in the fupport of falfe Religion than of the 
true. Of this I have occafionally given divers inftances elfewhere. 
One of them, which I juft now chanced to mention, will deferve 
to be explained. The Maliometan Doctors were (with their Maf- 
ter) under this common delufion, that an infpired writing muft 
needs be a perfect model of eloquence. And they fucceeded better 
than the Chriftian ; for they had advantages which our zealots had 
not. For firft, Mahomet himfelf delivered the Alcoran to his fol- 
lowers under this character; and defied the Mafters of human elo- 
quence to equal it; whereas the writers of holy Scripture difclaim 
all thefe fantaftic advantages. Secondly, when Mahomet retailed 
his Alcoran, there was no acknowleged model of Arabic eloquence ; 
but when the books of the New Teftament were compofed, there 
were many, and of the higheft authority; fo that thofe bold pre- 
tenſions eafily obtained, and foon fmoothed the way for its actually 
becoming fuch a model. Laftly, Enthufiafm, which had juft done 
much greater things, eafily induced the Saracens to believe, that 
they faw what their Prophet fo confidently objected to their admi- 
ration, an all- perfect model of eloquence in the Chapters of the 
Alcoran. And they believed fo long till the book became in fact, 
what at firft they had only fancied it, as real and fubftantial a pat- 
tern of eloquence as any whatfoever ; a paradox, which, like many 
others that I have had the odd fortune to advance, will prefently be 
feen to be only another name for Truth. But here in the North- 
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weft, our enthufiafm is neither fo exalted, nor our habits fo con- 
ftant. We have neither the knack of perfuading ourfelves fo readi- 
ly, nor the humour of fticking to a fafhion fo obſtiuately. 

However foolifh then our falfe Zealots have fhewn themſelves in 
attempting to defend the purity of the Scripture Greek, it little be- 
came the learned Writer, of all men, to make them the fubje& of 
his derifion ; fince the fame falfe principle, which betrayed them 
into one extreme, hath mifled him into another, The principle I 
mean (and it has mifled many befides) is that which lays it down 
for truth, That an infpired Scripture muf be a model of perfect elo- 
quence. 


CHAR IX. 


HIS brings us to the learned Writer's ſecond propofition, 
which I promifed to examine; and on which the principle, 
here delivered, is founded. It is this, 

2. That eloquence is fumething congenial and effential to human 
ſpeech; and inherent in the conſtitution of things. 

This fuppofes, that there is fome certain ARCHETYPE in nature, 
to which that quality refers, and on which it is to be formed and 
modeled. And, indeed, admitting this to be the cafe, one fhould 
be apt enough to conclude, that when the Author of Nature con- 
defcended to infpire one of thefe. plaftic performances of human art, 
he would make it by the exacteſt pattern of the Archetype. 

But the propofition is fanciful and falſe. Eloquence is not con- 
genial or effential to human fpeech, nor is there any Archetype in 
nature to which that quality refers. It is accidental and arbitrary, 
and depends on cuftom and faſhion: It is a mode of human com- 
munication which changes with the changing climates of the earth ; 
and is as various and unftable as the genius, temper, and manners 
of its diverfified inhabitants. For what is purity but the ufe of 
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ſuch terms, with their multiplied combinations, as the intereſt, the 
complexion, or the caprice of a Writer or Speaker of Authority 
hath preferred to its equals? What is ELEGANCE but fuch à turn of 
idiom as a faſhionable fancy hath brought into repute? And what 
is SUBLIMITY but the application of fuch images, as arbitrary or 
caſual connexions, rather than their own native grandeur, have 
dignified and ennobled? Now ELoquence is a compound of thefe 
three qualities of Speech, and confequently muft be as nominal and 
unfubftantial as its conftituent parts. So that that mode of compo- 
fition, which is a model of perfect eloquence to one nation or people, 
muft appear extravagant or mean to another. And thus in fact it 
was. Indian and Afiatic Eloquence were efteemed hyperbolic, un- 
natural, abrupt, and puerile, to the more phlegmatic inhabitants of 
Rome and Athens. And the Weftern Eloquence, in its turn, ap- 
peared nervelefs and effeminate, frigid or infipid, to the hardy and 
inflamed imaginations of the Eaft. Nay, what is more, each fpe- 
cies, even of the moft approved genus, changed its nature with 
the change of clime and language ; and the fame expreffion, which, 
in one place, had the utmoft fimplicity, had, in another, the utmoft 
sublime. 

Longinus reading theſe words in the Septuagint, God ſaid, Let 
there be light, and there was light, and regulating his ideas on the 
genius of his own language, very acutely gave them as an example 
of the ſublime. We may be fure the judgment of fo accomplifhed 
a Critic would be eagerly laid hold on by our Doctor's zealous 
Divines, to exalt the credit of Mofes’s elocution. Indeed, the 
ſublime introduction to the book of Genefis paſſed, for a long time, 
unqueftioned. At length Huetius and Le Clerc, more carefully 
attending to the original text, difcovered that the words were fo far 
from being ſublime, that they were of the utmoſt fimplicity; and 
each of thefe Critics compoſed a long differtation to fupport his 
opinion. So far was well; but not content with what they had 
done, they would needs prove that Longinus was miftaken in his 
criticifm of the Greek. This provoked the Poet Boileau, who had 
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juft tranflated that celebrated work, to fupport his Author's judg- 
ment; and (as he was in the fame delufion with his adverfaries) 
he did it by endeavouring to prove the fublime of the original ex- 
preflion. This furnithed matter for anfwers and replies in abun- 
dance: Whereas, had the difputants but refleéted, that the fame 
expreffion, which in one language was highly /ub/ime, might, in 
another, be extremely Ample, the judgment of the Greek critic 
would have been confefled by Huetius and Le Clerc, and the bibli- 
cal knowlege of thefe two learned Interpreters allowed of by Boileau. 
As the reafon of all this ferves to illuftrate what is here advanced 
concerning the nature of eloquence, I fhall endeavour to explain it. 
The ideas arifing from the knowlege of the true God, and his at- 
tributes, were familiar to Moſes: aud whenever ideas are familiar 
they raife no emotion; confequently the expreſſion of ſuch ideas 
will naturally be cold and fimple. ‘There is the utmoft fimplicity 
in the words—God faid, Let there be light, and there was light: and 
nothing but their fimplicity would be feen or felt by a Jewith Rea- 
der, to whom the fame religious ideas were equally familiar. But 
let a Greek, brought up and educated in the groveling and puerile 
notions which his national Theology produced and fupported, let 
fuch a one, I fay, raife himfelf with pain, by the ftrong effort of 
a fuperior genius, 
* To the firft Good, firft Perfect, and firſt Fair,” 


the new ideas, with which his mind is warmed and enlarged by the 
knowlege of the true God and his Attributes, naturally produce ad- 
miration ; and admiration in a Genius, is the parent of /ub/ime exe 
preſſion. So that when the ſubject is Creation, his point will be 
to convey the higheft idea of Omnipotence: but the effect of divine 
power, immediately following its volition, gives that higheſt idea : 
therefore, in the midft of his fublime conceptions, he will hardly 
think of any other words to convey them than—God ſaid, Let there 
be light, and there was light. And every Greek Reader, to whom 
the ideas of true Theology were as novel and unfamiliar as they 
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were to the Writer, would naturally efteem that expreftion, which 
fo graphically defcribes the inftantaneous production of Omnipo- 
tence, to be infinitely suBLIME. 

Apply all this to the Books of the New TESTAMENT, an autho- 
riſed collection, profeſſedly defigned for the rule and direction of 
mankind. Now ſuch a rule demanded that it ſhould be inſpired of 
God. But infpired writing, the Objectors ſay, implies tlie moſt 
perfect eloquence. What human model then was the Holy Ghoſt 
to follow ? And a human model, of arbitrary conſtruction, it muſt 
needs be, becaufe there was no other: Or if there were another, it 
would never ſuit the purpoſe, which was to make an impreſſion on 
the minds and affections; and this impreſſion, ſuch an eloquence 
only as that which had gained the popular ear could effect. Should 
therefore the egſtern eloquence be employed? But this would be 
too inflated and gigantic for the gt. Should it be the wefern ? 
But this would be too cold and torpid for the Eaf. Or fuppofe 
the generic eloquence of the more polifhed Nations was to be pre- 
ferred, Which /pecies of it was to be employed? The rich exube- 
rance of the Afiatic Greeks, or the dry concifenefs of the Spartans? 
The pure and poignant eafe and flowing fweetnefs of the Attic 
modulation, or the ftrength and grave feverity of the Roman tone? 
Or fhould all give way to that African torrent, which arofe from 
the fermented mixture of the dregs of Greece and Italy, and foon 
after overflowed the Church with theological conceits in a fparkling 
luxuriancy of thought, and a fombrous ranknefs of expreſſion? Thus 
various were the ſpecieſes! all as much decried by a different Genus, 
and each as much difliked by a different Species, as the eloquence of 
the remoteft Eaft and Weft, by one another. . 

But it will be faid, Are there not ſome more ſubſtantial princi- 
ples of eloquence, common to all? — Without doubt, there are, — 
Why then fhould not theſe have been employed, to do credit to the 
Apoftolic inſpiration? For good reaſons: refpecting both the Speaker 
and the Hearers. For what is eloquence but a perſuaſive turn given 
to the elocution to ſupply that inward, that conſcious perſuaſion of 
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the Speaker, fo neceſſary to gain a fair hearing? But the firſt 
Preachers of the Gofpel did not need a fuccedaneum to that in- 
ward confcious perfuafion! And what is the end of eloquence, 
even when it extends no further than to thofe more general princi- 
ples, but to ftifie reafon, and inflame the paffions? But the pro- 
pagation of Chriftian Truths indifpenfably requires the aid of Rea- 
fon, and requires no other human aid. And Reafon can never be 
fairly and vigoroufly exerted but in that favourable interval which 
precedes the appeal to the paffions. Theſe were the caufes which 
forced the Matters of Eloquence to confefs, that the utmoſt perfec- 
tion of their art confifts in keeping it concealed ; for that the often- 
tation of it feemed to indicate the abfence of Truth—Ubicunque ars 
oftendatur, fays the moft candid and able of them all, veritas abeſſe 
videatur *. Hence fo many various precepts to make their moft 
artificial periods appear artleſs. Now furely that was a very fuf- 
picious inftrument for Heaven-direéted Men, which, to preferve its 
credit, muft pretend abfence, and labour to keep out of fight. 
What, therefore, do our ideas of fit and right tell us is required 
in the fyle of an univerfal Law? Certainly no more than this 
To employ thofe aids which are common to al Language as fuch ; 
and to reject what is peculiar to each, as they are cafually circum- 
ſtanced. And what are thefe aids but cLEARNESS and PRECISION ? 
By thefe, the mind and fentiments of the Compofer are intelligibly 
conveyed to the Reader. Thefe qualities are effential to language, 
as it is diftinguifhed from jargon: they are eternally the fame, and 
independent on cuftom or fafhion. To give a language clearne/s, was 
the office of Philoſophy; to give it precifion, was the office of Gram · 
mar. Definition performs the firft fervice by a refolution of the 
ideas which make up the terms; Syntaxis performs the fecond by 
a combination of the feveral parts of ſpeech into a fyftematic con- 
gruity : thefe are the very things in language which are leaft pofitive, 
as being conducted on the principles of Metaphyfics and Logic. 


* Quint, I. ix. c. 3. Wh 
ereas, 
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Whereas, all befides, from the very power of the elements, and 
fignification of the terms, to the tropes and figures of Compofition, 
are arbitrary; and, what is more, as thefe are a deviation from 
thofe principles of Metaphyfics and Logic, they are frequently vi- 
cious, This, the great Mafter, quoted above, freely confeſſeth, 
where ſpeaking of that ornamented fpeech, which he calls exi- 
palæ Aius, he makes the following confeſſion and apology — . effet 
“enim omne Schema virium, fi non peteretur, fed accideret. 
6 Verum auétoritate, vetuſtate, confuetudine, plerumque defendi- 
“ tur, fæpe etiam RATIONE QUADAM. Ideoque cum fit a fimplici 
«6 reétoque loquendi genere deflexa, virtus eft, fi habet PROBABILE 
ALI quod fequatur *.” 

Now thefe qualities of clearnefs and preciſion, fo neceſſary to 
the communication of our ideas, eminently diftinguifh the writers 
of the New Teftament ; infomuch that it might be eafily fhewn, 
that whatever difficulties occur in the facred volumes, they do not 
arife from any imperfection in the mode of conveying their ideas, 
occafioned by this local or nominal barbarity of fyle; but either 
from the ſublime or obſcure nature of the things conveyed to the 
reader by words; or from the purpofed concifenefs of the writer; 
who, in the occafional mention of any matter unrelated, or not 
eſſential, to the difpenfation, always affects a ftudied brevity. 

But further; fuppofe that, in fome cafes, an authentic Scripture, 
defigned for a religious rule, demanded this quality of local elo- 
quence (for that, in general, it is not required, I have fully 
fhewn above); let this, I fay, be fuppofed, yet ftill it would not 
affect the cafe in hand, fince it would be altogether unfuitable to 
the peculiar genius of the GosPEL. It might eafily be known to 
have been the purpofe of Providence (though fuch purpofe had not 
been exprefly declared), that the Gofpel fhould bear all the fubftan- 
tial marks of its divine Original ; as well in the circumftances of it’s 
promulgation, as in the courſe of it’s progrefs. To this end, the 


* Quint. I. ix, e. 3. 
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appointed Minifters of it’s conveyance were perſons, mean and illi- 
terate, and chofen from amongft the loweft of the people; that 
when Sceptics and Unbelievers faw the world converted by the 
Soolfinefs of preaching, as the learned Apoftle, in great humility, 
thinks fit to call it, they might have no pretence to afcribe the 
fuccefs, to the parts, the ſtation, or the authority of the Preachers. 
Now had the language, infufed into thefe illiterate men, been the 
ſublime of Plato, or the eloquence of Tully, Providence would have 
appeared to counteract it’s own meafures, and defeat the purpofe 
beft calculated tc advance it’s glory. But God is wife, though man's 
a fool, And the courfe of his Wifdom was here, as every where 
elfe, uniform and conftant. It not only chofe the weakeft Minifters 
of his Will, but kept out of their hands that powerful weapon of 
contorted words, which their adverfaries might fo eafily have wrefted 
to the difhonour of the Gofpel. So much was Dr. Middleton mif- 
taken, when befides ckarnefs (which he might be allowed to ex- 
pec), he ſuppoſes purity, noblenefs, and pathetic affection, to be qua- 
lities infeparable from an inſpired writing. St. Paul, who, amongſt 
thefe fimple inftruments, was, for the fame wife purpofes, made 
an exception to the general choice, yet induftrioufly profecuted that 
fublime view, for the fake of which the choice was made; by re- 
jecting all other weapons but thoſe of the Spirit, to ſpread abroad 
the Conquefts of the Son of God. My /peech (fays he) and my 
preaching was not with inticing words of man’s wifdom, but in the de- 
monſtration of the Spirit and of Power. As much as to fay, ‘ My 
fuccefs was not owing to the fophiftical eloquence of Rhetoricians, 
but to the fupernatural powers, with which 1 was endowed, of 
interpreting Prophecies and working Miracles.” He fubjoins the 
reafon of his ufe of theſe means—shat their faith ſbould not fund in 
the wifdom of men, but in the power of God; i. e. Be converted not by 
force of Philofophy and Eloquence, but of the fupernatural gifts 
of the Spirit: Therefore (faith he again) God bath chofen the fooliſb 
things of the World to confound the wife; and the weak things of the 

World 
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World to confound the mighty*. And left it fhould be faid, that 
this was an affectation of defpifing advantages which they them- 
felves could not reach, it pleafed Providence that this declaration 
fhould be made, not by one of the more fordid and idiotic of the 
‘number : but by Him, to whom both nature and difcipline had 
given powers to equal even the heights of Greek and Roman elo- 
cution. For we fee, by what now and then accidentally flames 
out in the fervor of his reafoning, that he had a ftrong and clear 
difcernment, a quick and lively imagination, and an extenfive and 
intimate acquaintance with thofe Mafters in moral painting, the 
Greek Sophifts and Philofophers: all which he proudly facrificed 
to the glory of the everlafting Gofpel. Nor does he appear to have 
been confcious of any inconfiftency between an iaſpired language 
and it’s local barbarity of fyle: for having had occafion, in this very 
Epiftle, to remind the Corinthians of the abundance of fpiritual 
grace beftowed upon him, he fays, I thank my God, I fpeak with 
tongues more than you all ꝙ; and yet he tells them that he is rude 
in fpeech T. Which apparent inconfiftency the reader may accept, 
if he pleafes, for a further proof of the truth of what has been 
above delivered, concerning the natural condition of au infpired 
language. 

Thus we fee, how unfuitable this quality of loca eloquence would 
be to the peculiar genius of the Gotpel. Yet as there is, in the 
Old Teftament, much of this ornament of ftyle, and more imagined, 
it may not be improper to explain the reafon of this diverfity, and 
fhew how confiftent the ufe of it is, in thofe places, with the prine 
ciples already laid down. 

1. Firft, then, we may obferve that Judaifm was not an univerfal 
religion, but inftituted for the ufe of a fingle people; fo that none 
of the inconveniencies mentioned above of a local eloquence could 
arife from the ufe of it in that religion. 


* 3 Cor. ii. 4. 1 1 Cor. xiv. 18. 
1 2 Cor. Xi. 6. 
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2. The Jewith religion had a public part“; and confequently 
abounded in fuch Rites and Ceremonies, to which an ornamented 
ſtyle was well adapted. 


3. The ſubjects of feveral of the Books of the Old Teftament are 
in their nature poetical, feveral rhetorical, and fo ſeem to have de- 
manded a Style fuitable to their genius. 


CHAP. X. 


ND now enough hath been faid to make a juft eftimate of 

the value of thofe objections which two celebrated writers + 
have inforced, with all their art and addrefs, againft the infpiration 
of the New Teftament, from it’s local barbarity of ftyle. Dr. Mid- 
dleton’s objection hath been confidered already. I fhall chufe to 
clofe this firft part of my difcourfe with an examination of that 
ftill more ingenious objection of the noble Author of the CHA- 
RACTERISTICS 3 who hath employed all the powers of his wit 
and eloquence to expofe the want of thefe qualities in the facred 
Volumes. 

—— „It is No OTHERWISE (fays his Lordfhip) in the gram- 
‘6 matical art of Characters and PAINTED sPEECH than in the art 
of painting itfelf. I have feen, in certain Chriſtian Churches, 
“ an ancient piece or two, affirmed, on the folemn faith of priefily 
“ tradition, to have been angelically and divinely wrought by a fu- 
s pernatural hand and facred pencil. Had the piece happened to 
“ be of a hand like Raphael’s, I could have found nothing certain 
“ to oppofe to the tradition. But having obferved the whole sryLE 
*¢ and manner of the pretended heavenly workmanfhip, to be fo in- 
‘¢ different as to vary, in many particulars, from the truth of art, 


® See Div. Leg. Book V. 
+ Dr. Middleton and Lord Shafteſbury. 
<¢ pre- 
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“ preſumed, within myfelf, to beg pardon of the tradition, and 
‘6 affert, confidently, that if the pencil bad been beaven-guided it could 
“ never bave been fo lame in it's performance: it being a mere con- 
‘€ tradition to all divine and moral truth, that a celgſtia! band, fub- 
‘ mitting itfelf to the rudiments of a human art, fhould fin againft 
‘6 the art itfelf, and expreſs falſehood and error inſtead of juſtneſs 
‘ and proportion *. 

This tale of St. Luke's painting, like the ftory of the Derre 
Oractes, needs no application. Every one fees that it is given to 
difcredit the infpiration of holy Scripture. But as confidently as his 
Lordfhip fays, he draws his conclufions from it, he gives them no 
other ſupport than this miftaken conceit, which he erects into an 
axiom: That it is no otherwife in the grammatical art of charaéters 
and painted fpeech than in the art of painting itfelf: or, in other 
words, that the painted ſpeech of Characters which reprefent ideas, 
and the painted images of things, are performances of the fame kind. 
Now, in examining their natures by the principles of human {peech, 
before laid down and explained, it appears that they are of very 
different kinds, having nothing in common but the office of giving 
information, truly and clearly; one of them by repreſenting the 
images of corporeal things; the other by reprefenting the incorpo- 
real ideas of the fpeaker’s or writer’s mind. And what thing is 
there, in art or nature, which does not hold fomething in common 
with another? But the difference between thefe is indeed no lefs 
than between things NATURAL and things posiTIve, between con- 
ftitutional and arbitrary; painting being IMITATION, and won ps 
only syMsoLs. The ſubjec of the ft, conſtant, unvariable, ne- 
ceflary; as having it’s archetype in nature: the other unftable, 
fhifting, and capricious, as depending for it’s exiſtence on the human 
will, under the dire d ion of fancy and caprice. In PAINTING there 
is, properly ſpeaking, but one true flyle, aud that is an exact imi- 


Charact. viii. p. 230. 
Vou. IV. 4 G tation 
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t tion of nature. In speecn there are as many true ftyles as there 
are tempers and humours, cuftoms and fafhions, amongft men. 
Eloquence, or truth of Ayle, in {peaking or writing, being nothing 
elfe but the adapting the terms of human ſpeech to the various 
conceptions, fancies, and affections of the hearers; fo that, as in 
painting there is but one true ftyle, and that REAL, becauſe an 
imitation of nature; in ſpeech there are many true ftyles, but all 
FANTASTIC, becaufe all are the creatures of arbitrary fafhion. 

The noble Author himfelf feemed to fufpe& that thefe two things 
had but a flender connexion in nature, and therefore endeavoured 
to ftrengthen the tie by art. Hence his figurative expreſſious of 
PAINTED SPEECH, for writing, in order to clap up a forced alliance 
between writing and painting; and, on the contrary, STYLE, for 
manner of painting ; to bring painting and writing related. A fa- 
vourable Critic may poffibly fay, that the noble Writer had no 
other purpoſe, in the ufe of thefe elegant figures, than to orna- 
ment his language. Perhaps not. It is then only a remarkable 
example of the truth of an obfervation made above: “ that the 
principal end of eloquence, as it is employed in human affairs, is 
to miflead reafon, and to cajole the fancy and affections.” 

On the whole then, all the concluſion we can reafonably draw 
from this noble Author’s remarks on HEAVENLY WORKMANSHIP 
in painting and in fpeech, is only this, that if an infpired Painter 
were to give us a Picture, it would indeed equal or excel the pencil 
of Raphael; becaufe here was a real Archetype to work by, that is 
to fay, NATURE : but, if we may credit Reafon, whofe dictates, 
I am forry to fay, are not always thoſe of his Lordfhip, an infpired 
Writer would receive no more affiftance from Heaven in his ex- 
preſſion, than what was neceflary to give his fpeech the effential 
qualities of all language, namely, CLEARNEss and PRECISION; be- 
eaufe here was no real archetype to follow ; the various modes of 
eloquence being moftly fantaftic, as exifting only in capricious cuf- 
tom ; and therefore unworthy the notice of a divine Infpirer. 


I have 
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I have now gone through the firſt part of my Difcourfe; which 
propoſed to conſider the Office and Operations of the Holy Spirit 
as THE GUIDE OF TRUTH, Who clears and enlightens the Under - 
ſtanding. In this part, 1 have endeavoured to vindicate his firſt 
Deſcent and his infpiration of holy Scripture ; I have diftinguifhed 
the mode of that infpiration ; I have explained the character of an 
infpired language; I have inquired into the nature of human elo - 
quence, and have carefully examined the force of our free Rea - 
ſoners, on every one of theſe diftinét heads. 
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CHAP. I. 


NOW proceed to the fecond branch of my Difcourfe, which 
is, to confider the Holy Spirit under the idea of THE COMFOR- 
TER, who purifies and fupports the Will. 

And here, his divine power manifefted itfelf in the fame mira- 
culous Operations. Sacred Antiquity is very large and full in its 
accounts of the fudden and entire change made by the Holy Spirit, 
in the difpofitions and manners of thofe whom it had enlight- 
ened ; inftantaneoufly effacing all their evil habits, and familiariz- - 
ing their practice to the performance of every virtuous and pious 
action. 

| To 
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To this illuftrious and triumphant conviction of the truth of 
Chriftianity, the very enemies and perfecutors of our holy Faith 
have been forced to bear witnefs : not only in the ferious accounts 
which fome “ of them have given of the innocence and virtue of 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY ; but even in the mockery and ridicule 
of others +, on the ſubject of the boafted virtue of water-baptifm ; 
which was then commonly accompanied with, and fometimes pre- 
ceded by, thefe extraordinary effufions of grace from the Comforter. 
Come here (fay thefe unhappy Libertines) and fee the amazing 
efficacy of Chriftian-baptifm ! whoever is immerged in this water, 
though before, he were an adulterer, a practiſed thief or murderer, 
rifes cleanfed and purified from all his crimes; and commences, on 
the inftant, a life of temperance, of juftice, and of charity.” Thus 
did thefe impious {corners endeavour to difguife their chagrin at 
the triumphs of the Spirit, over Vice and Paganifm, by a far- 
caftic parody of the grateful exultations of the Chriftian Paftors. 
In truth, it was all they had to fay; for, after this, they were 
reduced to feek a forced confolation in the poffibility that fome 
NATURAL CAUSE had produced fo extraordinary a phenomenon. 

It may be worth while, therefore, to enquire whether any fuch 
caufe can be reafonably affigned. | 

The enemies of our Faith hope to find it in FANATICISM 
and SUPERSTITION, the two Paſſions which the ftrong impretiion 
of a new Religion begets, by it’s Hopes and FEARS, on the mind of 
man. 

Let us fee, whether either, or both of thefe, will account for fo 

j Sudden and lafling a converfion, from vice and corruption, to a life 
of fanétity and virtue. 

Superstirion, which only depraves the Reafon without making 
any impreffion on thofe faculties of the mind that moft incline the 
Will to a new bias, never effects any confiderable change in the 


> Pliny the younger, Suetonius, Tacitus, &c. 
+ Celfus, Julian, &c. 
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MANNERS. It's utmoſt force is but juft enough to perfuade us, that 
an exact attention to the officious ceremonies of Religion will be 
of force to fecure us from the evils denounced againft vice and im- 
morality ; or, at leaft, that fome tranfient acts of penitence, as the 
approaches of Death alarm us, will be fufficient to entitle us to 
the reward of a pure and well-fpent Life. 

FaNnaticisM, indeed, fhakes and agitates the mind with greater 
violence : and by inftigating thofe faculties which moft influence 
the Will, frequently forces the Manners from their bent; and 
fometimes effaces, or obfcures, the ftrongeft impreffions of cuftom 
and nature. But this extraordinery fervour, though always vio» 
lent, is rarely lafting : never fo long as to turn the new Syftem 
into a habit. So that when its rage fubfides, as it very foon does, 
but where it drives the unhappy victim into downright madnefs, 
the late imprefled bias on the Will keeps abating, till all the former 
habitudes recover their relaxed tone. 

This is confirmed, not only by the general Hiftory of paſt 
Fanaticiſin, but likewife of the preſent, where we commonly fee 
the final iffue of a fudden converſion to be, either a return to an 
open profligacy of mariners, or a deep hypocritical diffimulation of 
them. 

But now if we look into the hiftory of thofe early Converts, 
we fhall find that their Virtue, from the very firſt impreſſion of it, 
had all the eafe, fobriety, and moderation of a fettled habit ; in this 
they perfevered ; and adding grace to grace, they went on, through 
life, in one conftant tenor, from the firft baptifmal profeffion of 
their Faith by water, to the laft awful confirmation of it in their 
blood. A dreadful period ! when Nature, by the very fhock, and 
in the ftruggle, it then futfers, becomes enabled to diffipate all the 
fumes of mental, as it is frequently obferved to do, of corporeal in- 
toxication. This it did, in the famous cafe of the virtuous Sava- 
NAROLA of Florence: whofe ftory is fo finely told by Guicciardini 
in the fecond and third books of his Hiftory. This Man, a ge- 
nuine Fanatic, if ever there were any, had aflumed the perfonage 

of 
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of a Prophet and inſpired Preacher. A Character which he had 
long and fuccefsfully ſuſtained; taken up amidft the diſtreſſes 
and diſtractions of his Country, and, without doubt, occafioned by 
them. But lofing his credit in the new Revolutions of Italy, and 
being brought by his enemies to the ftake, he died, after having 
difavowed his pretenfions, on the rack, he died, 1 fay, fullen and 
filent, without any remaining ſymptom of his former Enthufiafm. 

Nor could this fudden converfion of the firft Chriftians be the 
effect of MERE rational conviction. We know it to be morally 
impoffible for Reafon, however refined and ſtrengthened by true 
Philofophy, to root out, on the inftant, the inveterate habits of 
Vice. All that this magifterial Faculty can do is, by conftantly 
repeating her dictates, and inforcing her conclufions, gradually to 
win over the Will; till, by little and little, the mind accuftoms 
itfelf to another fet of ideas, productive of other practices and other 
habits. A work of time and labour! as thofe good men have fuf- 
ficiently experienced, who, on a mere rational conviction, have 
attempted and perfected a change in their lives and manners. When 
therefore we fee the deepeft impreflions of evil cuftom, and the 
darkeft ſtains of corrupted nature, thus fuddenly wiped out and 
effaced, to what muft we afcribe fo total a reform but to the all- 
powerful operation of Grace ? 

But it may be objected, ** That there are inſtances where Enthu- 
fiafm alone hath kept men fteady in the practice of that virtue which 
a certain fanatic turn of mind firt recommended.“ Doubtleis there 
have been many good people, who, either through the weaknefs of 
their reafon, or the force of their more refined paffions, have been 
` hurried into fanatic fervours, which have ſupported and confirmed 
them in their previous iunocence of manners. But even here we 
have fufficient marks to diftinguifh thefe better forts of Enthutiafts, 
from fuch of the firft Chriftian Confeflors, who were in the happy 
circumftance of being found innocent, when they were led into the 
practice of all virtue by the Holy Spirit: whoſe office, as we have 


faid, confifted in this gracious combination, to enlighten the un- 
derftanding, 
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derftanding, and to rectify the will. Now, that genial fplendour 
which conducted the firft Chriftians into the knowledge of all truth, 
ſufficiently difclofed the divine Inſpirer of all righteoufnefs. But we 
fee none of that jbining light ordained and employed to gild the 
good works of Grace, in the morals of innocent Enthuſiaſts. On 
the contrary, we often find a more than ordinary ignorance ; and 
ſometimes, even an incapacity of making rational concluſions. 

Thus was the firft part of the promife to fènd the COMFORTER, 
fulfilled. 


CHAP. II. 


T HE other part, that HE SHOULD ABIDE WITH US FOR EVER, 
comes next to be confidered. We have obferved how this 
likewife hath been verified by the fure depofite of the Spirit of Truth 
in facred Scripture. Yet this is not the whole of the completion. 
His prefent influence, together with the fruits of the paft, make 
the entire ſubject of the promile. Hence we conclude that he abides 
with the Church for ever, as well PERSONALLY in his office of Com- 
Jorter, in fupporting the Will, as virtuALty in his office of 
Enilightener, in directing the Underftanding. 

The only queftion will be, whether, from the primitive ages 
down to thefe latter times, he hath continued to exercife either 
part of his office in the fame extraordinary manner in which he en- 
tered upon it, when his defcent on the Apoftles was accompanied 
with all the fenfible marks of the Divinity. 

And this, as it tends to the decifion of more than one important 
queftion (not only the fuperftitious claim of CHuRcH-MIRACLEs, 
but the fanatic pretences to DIVINE INFLUENCES) fhould be confi- 
dered more at large. 

But here, I fhall venture to invert the method of thofe Divines, 
who, in their inquiries concerning God's Difpenfations, endeavour 

to 
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to prove thoſe ſuppoſed facts, which they have preconceived, from 
the ftnefs which they pretend to have difcovered ; that is, having 
determined of what is ft for God to do; they, on the credit of this, 
maintain that he hath done it. On the contrary, I deem it more 
rational, as well as modeſt, firſt to enquire of Scripture what God 
hath done: and, when that is known, it will be then time enough 
to explain the fitnefs of his doings. 

Let us fee now, what holy Scripture hath delivered concerning 
the purATion of the extraordinary endowments of the Holy Spirit: 
Which, whether they refted in the Recipient, and manifefted 
themfelves in Grace and Knowlege tranſcending the powers of hu- 
manity ; or whether they extended outwards, in the gifts of healing, 
to the relief of others’ infirmities, may, with equal propriety, be 
called and be accounted mrracuzous. In the one cafe, the gifted 
perfon was paſſive; in the other, active. 

Now the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of Paul, has, I prefume, 
determined this queftion for us, where, in the paffage quoted before, 
on another occafion, he recapitulates the various prerogatives of the 
Apoftolic age. This decifive paſſage is in theſe words Charity never 
Jailetb: but whether there be propHEcies, they fhall fail; whether 
there be TONGUES, they ſball ceaſe; whether there be KNOWLEGE, it 
Hall vanih away *. 

It was the Apoftle’s purpoſe, in this place, to exalt Cuarity 
above all other Chriftian Graces; and therefore, having, in the pre- 
ceding words, fhewn its fuperiority to the reft, from its QYALITIES 
and attributes; he proceeds to urge the advantage ftill further, 
from the confideration of its DURABILITY——Charity never fail- 
eth, Ge. 

The queftion is, Whether the fuperior duration, here afcribed to 
Charity over Prophecies, Tongues, and Knowlege, reſpects only the 
progreſs of the Gofpel HERE; or whether it extends to the comple- 
tion of it in its triumphant ftate, HEREAFTER? The common 


# 1 Cor. xiii, 8. 
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opinion is, that it reſpects another life; ſupported, as fhould feem, 
by the Apoftle’s inforcing his argument on this obfervation, that 
now we fee through a glafi darkly; but then face to face: row we 
know in part; but then fhail we know even as we are known * ; 
where the different condition of the two flates are plainly {et in op- 
poſition to one another. 

But the other fenfe appears to me to be the true; and gives us 
the Apoftle’s meaning to this effect: The virtue of Charity is to 
accompany the Chriftian Church throughout all its ftages here on 
earth; whereas the gifts of prophecy, of ſtrange tongues, of fuper- 
natural knowlege, are only tranfitory graces, beftowed upon the 
Church during its infirm and infant ftate, to manifeft its divine 
birth, and to fupport it againft the delufions and the Powers of 
darknefs.” 

As the words, confidered in this fenfe, convey a moft important 
Doctrine, viz. the ceffation of the miraculous operations of the Holy 
Spirit after the efablifoment of the Chriſtian faith, and as this per- 
haps is the only exprefs declaration of it, recorded in facred Scrip- 
ture; I fhall endeavour to fupport my interpretation by confidera- 
tions drawn from its coherence, in this fenfe, and in this fenfe only, 
with what precedes and follows in the courfe of the Apoftle’s argu- 
ment. 

The Church of Corinth, though abundantly enriched with all 
divine Graces, would not yet fuffer the Holy Ghoft to do his perfec? 
work, in the enlargement of the heart by univerfal benevolence : 
but, elated with SPIRITUAL PRIDE (whofe property is not to bear 
with thofe who differ from us, and to defpife thofe who are beneath 
us in fublime attainments), fplit and divided themfelves into oppo- 
fite Sets and Factions: And this unhappy fituation not only ren- 
dering all their endowments vain and fruitlefs, but reflecting dif- 
honour on the Giver of all good things, the Apoftle addrefles him- 
felf to expofe their folly with the utmoft of his force and vigour of 


reafoning. 
i 2 3 Cor. xii. 12. 
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He proves the fuperior excellence of Charity above all other 
fpiritual graces whatfoever, both in its QUALITIES and its DURA- 
TION. The frf three verfes * of his argument declare that the 
other graces without Charity, are neither of ufe nor ornament in 
the Chriftian life: The next four + fpecify the fuperior qualities of 
Charity : and the remaining fix (of which, the words in queftion 
make the ff §), confider Charity under the fingle advantage of 
its continuance, when all thofe other graces, with which they were 
fo foolithly elated, fhould be withdrawn. Charity never faileth: but 
whether there be Prophecies, they ſball fail; whether there be Tongues, 
they foall ceafe; whether there be Knowlege, it foall vaniſb away. In 
the next two verfes || he gives the reafon, For we know in part, 
and we prophecy in part, but when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part ſball be done away. As much as to fay: When 
that CHRISTIAN LIFE, the lines of which are marked out by the 
Gofpel, ſhall, by the vital powers of Cuaritry on which it is 
erected, arrive to its full vigour and maturity, then thofe tempo- 
rary aids of the Holy Spirit (fuch as Tongues, Prophecy, and Know- 
lege, beftowed with a purpofe to fubdue the prejudices and fcepti- 
cifm of thofe without, and to fupport the weaknefs and infirmities 
of thofe within ; and given too, but imperfeétly, in proportion to 
the defects of the human Recipients) fhall, like the ſcaffolding of a 
Palace now compleated, be taken down and removed. And to fhew, 
that the lofs of thefe things will be no longer regretted, when the 
Church hath advanced from a ftate of Infancy to Manhood, in the 
fteady exercife of the CHRISTIAN LIFE or CHARITY, he illuſtrates 
this truth by an elegant fimilitude—When I was a Child, I fpake as 
aChild, I underſtood as a Child: but when I became a man, I put away 
Childifh things . Yet no one will be fo abfurd to ſuppoſe that it 
was the Apoftle’s intention to difgrace theſe fpiritual Gifts by fo 


Ver. 1, 2, 3 + Ver. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
$ Ver. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. $ Ver, 8. 
i Ver. 9, 10. Ver. 11. 
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luw a comparifon ? It was the ABUSE of them only (to which thefe 
Corinthians were fo prone) that was defigned to be corrected 
by it. 

But the Apoftle, having reprefented thefe extraordinary gifts to 
be as defeétive in theinfelves as they are contemptible in their abufe, 
thought fit to add, that this defeët did not proceed from any penu- 
rious influx of the Holy Spirit, but from the narrownefs of the 
human recipient; the paſſages to the Soul being fo clogged up with 
corporeal obftructions, as to be unable to convey to the Senfory 
any more than an oblique glimpſe of the sovEREIGN GOOD: But 
that, when we have fhaken off this mortal incumbrance, and ree 
gained the regions of light and liberty, we fhall then intuitively 
comprehend the whole ceconomy both of NATURE and of GRACE. 
For now (fays he) we jee through a glafs darkly *, but then face to 
Jace: Now I know in part, even as alfo I am known. And this ob- 
fervation, which evidently refpects a future flate, led men to un- 
derftand the Apoſtle as taking in another life, on which to found 
that fuperior duration which he gives to Charity, the fubje& of his 
general argument. But they feem to have miftaken the drift of his 
remark concerning the defects in human knowlege, which was not 


R ya igh N loc ir aliyyah—the fecing through, or in a glafi, by an Enigma, 
feems, at firft view, an odd and incongruous expreffion, fince information by a ſpeculum, 
of what kind foever, conveys the natural or real image of the reflected object, though 
that image be fcen only faintly and obfcurely. But an Exigme is not the natural image 
of the object conveyed, but an arbitrary mark which, under very foreign ideas, is myf- 
terioufly made to ftand for the natural image. Yet, if we attend carefully to the fub- 
ject, we fhall find the expreſſion to be very elegant. The Apoftle is comparing the 
knowlege of fpiritual things, gained bere, with that knowlege which we fall gain bere- 
after. Now all our prefent knowlege being conveyed through the Organs of Senfe, the 
Apoftle, by his èr aixfaah, would infinuate, that our moft correct and fublime ideas of 
fpiritual things are no more the real images of fpiritual things, than Enigmas, or myf- 
terioufly contrived marks, are the natural or real images of thofe things to which they 
are put as Signs. A glg, or jpeculum, is therefore ufed by the Apoſlle, in this place, 
to fignify the corpercal organs ; and an Exigma, to fignify the reprefeatative kxowlege, which 
the corporeal organs are only capable of producing, when employed about fpiritual 


things. 
made 
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made (as they fuppofe) for a direct inforcement of the argument in 
the eighth verfe, Charity never faileth, Sc. but was an occafional an- 
fwer to an objection, which naturally arofe from his management 
of one of the topics in the eleventh, when I was a child, Sc. For 
it might have been objected to the Apoſtle, By this fimilitude, 
you feem to reprefent the Gofpel as firft fpringing up in an infant- 
ſtate, and needing time and culture to bring it to perfection.“ 
No (replies the Apoftle) ; this laft Law of God, like the firſt 
created Man, came perfect from the hands of its Almighty Framer. 
But man, to whom it was given, by reaſon of the imperfections of 
his prefent ſtate, arrived only by degrees to the more perfect know- ` 
lege and practice of it: and to this gradual advance, from obſcure 
to intuitive fcience, does the fimilitude refer. This, I fay, feems 
to have been the fource of the error: and yet the Apoftle’s con- 
cluding obfervation was fufficient to have ſet theſe critics right, 
and to have fhewn them, that the fuperior duration of Charity re- 
ferred to the preſent life only.— And now abideth Farru, Horr, 
and CHARITY, theft three; but the greatef of thefe is Charity. Which 
is in effect to ſay, You may now perhaps object, that this qua- 
lity of fuperior duration is not peculiar or confined to Charity, but 
belongs equally to thofe two other Chriftian graces, Faith and Hope, 
which travel through with the Church of God, and continue to 
fupport and adorn it, in all its revolutions here on earth, when 
Prophecy, Tongues, and Knowlege, ſhall long have failed and ceafed, 
and vaniſbed a way: So that, with regard to DURATION, Faith and 
Hope fhare with Céarity, in this advantage, over the other tranfient 
endowments of the Spirit.” I agree, replies the Apoftle, thus 
far to the Objection, that they are all three joint fharers in this pre- 
rogative ; but ftill, 1 fay, THE GREATEST OF THESE IS CHARITY : 
And in the beginning of my argument (fays he) I have given the 
reafon, in the obfervation, that Though I have all FAITH fo that I 
could remove mountains, and though I give my body to be burned {in 
fure and certain Hope of a reſurrection] and bave no Charity, it 
profiteth me nothing. The reafon is on account of the fuperior 

qualities 
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qualities of Charity : it hath thofe which Faith and Hope have not, 
Soe feeketh not her own, Ec. as well as thofe which Faith and Hope 
have, and are moft effential to them, for h BELIEVETH all things, 
fke HoretH all things.” It is thus the Apoftle anſwers concealed 
objections ; and at the fame time inftruéts the unwary reader with 
what caution and application he fhould come to the ftudy of that 
profound reafoning with which all his Epiftles abound. 

But now, ſuppoſe the fuperior duration of Charity to take in the 
confideration of another life, and the Apoftle never could have faid, 
that Faith and Hope had the prerogative of remaining, or of having 
an equal abiding with Charity, when both faith and hope will be 
ſwallowed up in fruition *. 

From the whole, then, of this account of Charity, it evidently 
appears, that THE MIRACULOUS POWERS or THE CHURCH WERE To 
CEASE ON ITS PERFECT ESTABLISHMENT ; as well thofe which re- 
lieved corporeal, as thofe which adminiftered aid to fpiritual, dif- 
treffes: and confequently, that Superstition and Fanaticism 
equally laboured under the wound inflicted on them by the hand of 
the Apoftle, when he made this virtual Declaration of the total 
withdrawing of thofe Powers. 


* The late Bifhop of London, Dr. Sherlock, in his firt volume of Sermons, contends 
for the common interpretation of this paſſage; and, to remove the difficulty of faith and 
Bens being faid to abide with Charity in a future ftate, argues thus - . Clarity and uni- 
es verfal benevolence is the very grace and ornament of Heaven. Nor can faith and 
+6 Lope ever be parted from TRUE RELIGION ; for there is no Being fo great as not to 
+t depend on faitd in God, in his power and wifdom, or to be above bspiag any thing from 
*¢ his goodnefs and benevolence,” p. 377. Here St. Paul is {peaking of one thing, and 
the Bithop, as ufual, of another. The Apoftle’s faith and hope are CHRISTIAN GRACES 3 
that is, Faith in the Me/feb the Redeemer, and Hope in the Ręſurrectios of the dead, both 
of which hereafter will be, as is faid above, fwallowed up in fruition. The Preacher, 
in order to fupport a point, puts the change upon us, and, for the Apoffle’s faith and 
hope, gives us his own: a faith and bope at large, and in the air: fuch as will abide in- 
deed, while we have any being, but fuch as, on the fame principles of interpretation, 
will give abidance to Keewiage likewife, although the facred Writer exprefsly tells us, je 
is te vanifb away. 

Here 
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Here efpecially, all the ſuperſtitious and fanatical pretences of the 
Church of Rome, to fupernatural powers, are detected and ex- 
pofed ; not only the gift of inFALLIBILITY, which comprehends 
all Myfteries and all Knowlege ; and the work of TRANSUBSTANTI- 
ATION, which comprehends all Faith, not to remove, but to make, 
mountains; but likewife all the LEGENDARY MIRACLEs of their 
Hierarchy in general, and of their canonized Saints in particular. 
In which pretences, to obferve it by the way, the blunder feems to 
be as glaring as the impofture: St. Paul reckons the sTATE oF 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION not to be the STATE or Mig Ac ES, but 
thatofCHariTy. For we know in part (fays he) and we prophecy 
in part: but when THAT WHICH IS PERFECT fs come, then thas 
wbich is in part ſball be done away*. What is that perſec thing 
which was to come; and which the Corinthians of this time fo much 
wanted? What but that which he had fo highly extolled, the 
State of Cuarity? So that as this advanced, the imperfect ſtate 
of MiIRACLES was to recede, and be done away. Vet in the Church 
of Rome, the ftate of SaiNTsutr, which is their fate perfection, 
is fupported by miracles; whilft Sr. Paul's State of perfection, 
that of CHARITY, was fo little acknowleged or underſtood, that 
one of their greateft Saints, and moft abounding in miraculous en- 
dowments, was St. Dominic, the founder of the InquisITIOn. 
Indeed, if the Apoftle’s reafoning would bear this inference, that Mi- 
racles were not only to remain till Charity had done its per fret work, 
but till it had perfectly done its work, I know of no Church that 
has a better claim to the continued exercife of thofe Powers than the 
Cuurcu or Rome. But whatfoever need fhe may have, fhe fails 
fo wretchedly in her moft pompous exhibitions of them, that we 
may well regard nomisu MIR AcL Es in the loweſt rank of thofe chil. 
difb things, which, the Apoftle fays, men and churches fhould be 
afhamed of, and put away, when they come to years of difcretion. 


Ver. 9, 10. 
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CHAP. III. 


AVING now eftablifhed the Fact, that miraculous gifts 

were to pafs away with the firft ages of the Church, we 
may fafely and reafonably inquire into the FITNEss OF THE 
THING. 

There appears to have been two caufes of the extraordinary ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit: The manifeftation of his Miffion as -it 
was predicted, and the comfort and inftruétion of a fuffering Church, 
as it was promifed. 

To the firft, we have obferved, that in the early propagation of our 
holy Faith, it was fit the SANCTIFIER, as well as the REDEEMER, 
fhould fupport his prefence by Miracles. But the fame confidera- 
tions which thew this fünęſi to be no more, in the one cafe, ſhew it 
likewife in the other. For the Divine oR1IGINAL of our Faith 
being once eftablifhed, it fupports itfelf ever after on the fame cre- 
dibility of human teſtimopy, which all other truths do, that are 
founded on facts. 

1. As to his extraordinary operations for the comfort and inftruc- 
tion of the Church, we may obferve that, on his firft defcent upon 
the Apoftles, he found their minds rude and uninformed ; ftrangers 
to all celeftial knowlege ; prejudiced in favour of a carnal Law, 
and utterly averfe to the genius of the everlaſting Gofpel. The minds 
of thefe he illuminated; and, by degrees, led into all the truths 
neceflary for the Profeffors of the Faith to know, or for the Pro- 
pagators of it to teach. For a rule of Faith not being yet com- 
pofed, fome extraordinary infufion of his Virtue was ftill neceffary, 
both to regulate the Faith of him who received it, and to confti- 
tute the Authority of him who was to communicate, of what he 
had received, to others. But when now the Rule of faith was per- 
fected in an authentic collection of the Apoftolic Writings, part of 

this 
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this office was transferred upon the Sacred Canon“; and his en- 
lightened grace was not to be expected in fo abundant an effufion 
as would make the Recipients infallible Guides to others, but only 
in a meaſure adequate to the direction of themſelves. 

Theſe reafons for the change of economy, in the difpenfations 
of the Holy Spirit, are ſufficient to diſeredit the falſe confidence of 
modern FANATICS, who pretend to as high a degree of divine com- 
munications as if no ſuch Rule of Faith was in being; or at leaſt, 
as if that Rule was fo obfcure as to need the further affiftance of 
the Holy Spirit to explain his own meaning; or ſo imperfect as to 
need a new inſpiration to ſupply its wants. But theſe men read the 
Hiſtory of the diſpenſations to the firſt Propagators of our holy 
Faith: they look with admiration on the privileges and powers 
conferred on thoſe chofen Inſtruments: their imagination grows 
heated: they forget the difference between the prefént and the pafl 
ceconomy of things: they feem to feel the impreſſions they hear 
of; and they aſſume the airs, and mimic the Authority of Prophets 
and Apoſtles. 

2. Again, the nature and genius of the Gofpel were fo averfe 
to all the religious Inftitutions of the World, that the whole ftrength 
of human prejudices was fet in oppofition to it. To overcome the 
obftinacy and violence of thefe prejudices, nothing lefs than the 
power of the Holy One was fufficient. He did the work of Man’s 
Converfion ; and reconciled an unbelieving world to God. At pre- 
fent, whatever there may be remaining of the bias of prejudice (as 
fuch will mix itfelf even with our beft conclufions), it draws the 
other way. So much then of his tafk was finifhed ; and the Faith, 
from thenceforth, had a favourable hearing. Indeed, were we to 
make our eftimate of the prefent State of the religious World from 
the Journals of modern Fanatics, we fhould be tempted ftill to 
think ourfelves in a land of Pagans, with all their prejudices full 
blown upon them. For the account they give us of their provin- 


See p. 563. 
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cial Miſſions always runs on in ſuch flrains as thefe~ The name of 
Jefus is preached up in this City; the glad tidings of the. Gofpel con- 
veyed to that Hamlet; a new light /prings up in a land of darkneſs; 
and life and immortality is now firft offered to thofe who fit in the 
Jradow of death. 

3. A further reafon for the abatement of the influences of the 
fupporting fpirit of Grace is the peace and fecurity of the Cnurcu. 
There was a time when the Powers of this world were combined 
together for its deftruétion. At fuch a period, nothing but fupe- 
rior aid from Above could fupport humanity in fuftaining fo great a 
conflict as that which the holy Martyrs encountered with joy and 
rapture ; the horrors of death in torment. But now the profeffion 
of the Chriftian Faith is attended with eafe and honour ; and the 
conviction, which the weight of human teftimony, and the conclu- 
fions of human reafon afford us, of its truth, is abundantly fuffi- 
cient to fupport us in our religious perfeverance. 

But the obftinate and continued claims of FANATICSs in all Ages, 
to this primitive abundance of the Spirit, may make it expedient to 
examine their pretenfions yet more minutely and exaétly. And 
to this inquiry, Scripture itfelf, which forefaw and foretold the 
evil, directs us to the remedy, where it exhorts us to TRY THE 
Srinirs. Beloved, believe not every ſpirit (fays St. John), but try 
the Spirits whether they be of God; becaufe many falfe Prophets are 
gone out into the World. At the time this precept was given there 
was a more than ordinary attention requifite to guard againft the 
delufions of falfe Prophets: For, the abundant effufion of the Holy 
Spirit on the rifing Religion gave encouragement to Impoftors to 
counterfeit, and a handle to Enthufiafts to mimic, all that was equi- 
vocal in its operations. 

Hence we find that, amongſt the various endowments of the pri- 
mitive Church, fome of which were to correct Gainfayers, and 
others to edify Believers, there was one of the mixed kind, of fpe- 


* 1 John iv. 6 
cial 
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cial ufe to fupport the dignity, and to vindicate the divine original 
of all the reſt; by detecting Impoftors, who crept in amongſt the 
truly infpired : and this, we have feen, the Apoſtle called, the pis- 
CERNING or Srixirs. With this Gift, Peter detected Simon the 
Magician ; and with this, Paul confounded Elymas the Sorcerer. 

But when extraordinary inſpiration itfeH had ceaſed, the falfe pre- 
tence to it, for fome wife ends of Providence, to us unknown, ftill 
continued to infect the Church with its impious Mummeries ; and 
while that Virtue (the difcerning of Spirits), whofe office was to 
detect them, was withdrawn with the reft of the infpired graces, 
the Command zo try the Spirits whether they were of God ſtill re- 
mained in force. But to try without a faculty of difcerning would 
be a dangerous, or at beft, an impertinent employment. 

Now from this unreafonable tafk we are delivered by the gra- 
cious providence of the Holy Spirit; who provided that thofe 
whom he had endowed with the gift of diſcerning of Spirits 
fhould leave behind them fome Rules whereby the Faithful of 
all ages might be qualified to try the Spiri’s, and be thereby ena- 
bled to defend themfelves from the feduction of error and impof- 
ture: becaufe, fays the advice, many falfe Prophets are gone out into 
the World. 

If the falfe Prophet pretend to a character foretold, then we are 
bid to fearch the Scriptures*, to fee if they refifÿ of fuch a Cha- 
racter. Thus the Bereans are efteemed of more noble and ge- 
nerous fentiments than their Neighbours, for this very point of 
wiſdom, the fearching the Scriptures daily to find whether thofe things 
were fo +. 

But if the falfe Prophet pretend only to fome extraordinary mea- 
fure of the Spirit, then we are dire ded to fry that Spirit by ap- 
plying to it the following Characters of real infpiration.—T'HE wis- 
DOM THAT IS FROM ABOVE IS FIRST PURE ; THEN PEACEABLE, 


* John v. 39. Search the Scriptures, for they teflify of me. 
+ Ads xvii. 11. 


412 GENTLE, 
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GENTLE, AND EASY TO BE INTREATED, FULL OF MERCY 
AND GOOD FRUITS, WITHOUT PARTIALITY, AND WITHOUT HY- 
POCRISY *, 

It is worthy our notice, that, in this rule or direction for the 
trial of Spirits, the marks of real infpiration are to be applied only 
NEGATIVELY : that is, we may fafely pronounce, that the man 
in whom they are not found, hath not the Spirit of God, or 
the wifdom which is from above: while on the other hand, we are 
not to conclude, that he in whom any or all of them are found, 
is, from this circumftance alone, endowed with any extraordinary 
meafure of the Holy Spirit; fince they may be no other than thofe 
ordinary graces which arife from the knowledge of, and obedience 
to, God’s Will as contained in facred Scripture. So that although 
fuch a one may be truly faid to be poſſeſſed of rhe wifdom which is 
from above, it is not that which comes to him by way of infpira- 
tion, the thing here in queſtion. 

Thus we fee, the Apoftle’s Rule carries, in its very nature, the 
evidence of its divine original: for the affiftance wanted in the 
trial of Spirits, fince thefe extraordinary powers were withdrawn, 
was only fuch a fet of Marks as was rather fitted to detect Im- 
poftors, than to aſſure the truth of a Character not now to be 
expected. 

This the Reader ſhoul have in mind, when we bring him to 
apply thefe marks to the features of modern Fanaticifm; efpe- 
cially as they are feen in the famed Leader of the METHODISTS, 
Mr. Joan WesLey ;. and not feen neither, as Sancho Pancho ſau 
his miftrefs, 4y bearfay (which indeed has been too much the 
cuftom, in the reprefentations of this tranfcendant man), but as he 
appears in perfon in his own Journats: for by thofe indelible 
marks alone, there traced out, and by his own pen, I propofe to 
TRY, in him, chiefly, THe Srinirs of all modern Pretenders to 
fupernatural Powers. 


James iii, 17. 
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z CHAP. IV. 


ND that I may not be ſuſpected of combating a Fantom, it 

will be proper firft of all to thew that this extraordinary 
man hath, in fact, laid claim to almoft every Apoftolic gift and 
grace; and in as full and ample a meafure as they were poſſeſſed 
of old. 

But as a good Actor will firft prepare his Scene, he hath carried 
us back, by the magic of his dramatic powers, into all the wonders 
of the primitive Times; where we meet the Devil unchained and 
let loofe, to exert his laft efforts againſt the new Religion: As, 
on the other hand, to oppofe to his infernal rage, we fee, with 
the fame evidence, an abundant effufion of the Holy Spirit poured 
out upon this rifing Church. And now, every thing being well 
prepared, Both thefe Powers ftand ready to act their parts, by the 
time our Apoftle thinks fit to appear upon the Stage. 

His Journats are full of the Alarms which he gave the Devil, 
and of the mortifications which the Devil gave him.—* The 
„Devil (fays he) knew his kingdom thook, and therefore ſtirred 
‘6 up his ſervants to ring bells, and make all the noife they could v. 
— “The Devil’s Children fought valiantly for their Mafter, that 
‘ his kingdom fhould not be deftroyed: And many ftones fell on 
“ my right hand and on my left +.” Some or other of the 
Children Belial had laboured to diſturb us feveral nights before . 
Nay, fo accuſtomed was he to theſe conflicts with the Evi? One, 
that it was even matter of furprife to him, to find the Enemy, 
once upon a time, referved and fili; till he reflected, that it was 
becaufe bis Goods were in peace. ] preached—as yet I have 
„found only one perfon amongſt them, who knew the love of 


2 Journal from Nov. 1, 1739) to Sept. 3, 17415 p. 37. 
+ Ibid. p. 82. + Ibid. p. 31. 
“ God, 
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« God, before my Brother came. No wonder the Devil was fo 
s ſtill: for bis Goods were in peace*.” Another inftanc: which 
he gives us, of this peaceable convention between his Congrega- 
tion and the Devil, is in one of his northern. excurſions. Wed. 
4 29, I preached at Durham to a QUIET, srurip Congregation +.” 
But this never lafted long wherever he came ; for he had always the 
{kill of curing the fpiritual lethargy by a frenzy. 

When the Devil had fet the mob on work, he then, like other 
Politicians, retired to better company ; fuch as the two Mr. Wef- 
leys and the Saints. But, as this fad and folemn meeting was not 
to his tafte, he tried to dufet them into a better humour. I 
* was a little furprifed at fome who were buffetted of Satan in an 
„ unufual manner by fuch a /pirit of laugbter I knew the fame 
s thing ten or eleven years ago. Part of Sunday my Brother and 
66 I then ufed to ſpend in walking in the meadows and finging 
s Pfalms. But one day, juft as we were beginning to fing, he 
e burft out into a oud laughter. I began to be very angry, and 
„ prefently after to laugh as loud as he.—We were ready to tear 
‘6 ourfelves in pieces, but were forced to go home without fing- 
« ing another line 1.“ From the Head, thefe duffettings (which, 
not to overload the Devil, I will, for once, venture to call byferical) 
defcended, and were plentifully beftowed, upon the Members. 
And, one evening (fays he) fuch a Spirit of laughter was amongſt 
& us, that many were much offended. But the attention of all 
4 was {oon fixed upon poor L——-a S——-; one fo violently and 
6 varioufly torn of the Eviz One did I never fee before. Some- 
“times fhe /aughed, then broke out into curfing and blafpheming, 
% &c. 9. On this occafion, he relates a fact, which, though 
He feems not to have turned to a proper ufe, the fober and attene 


= Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 29. 
+ Journ. from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p. 16. 
t Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 37 
§ lbid. Pe 38. 
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tive Reader may. Our outward trials indeed were now re- 
‘6 moved, and peace was in all our borders. But fo much the 
& more did inward trials abound, and if one member fuffered, all 
«c the members faffered with it. So ſtrange a sympatuy did 1 ne- 
s ver obferve before: whether confiderable temptation fell on 
‘any one, unaccountably fpreading itfelf to the reft. So that 
t exceeding few were able to eſcape it“. In thefe various ſtrug- 
gles, the Devil was at length tired out; and Mr. Wefley forces 
him into clofe quarters ; to betake himfelf to the bodies of friend or 
foe indifferently, juft as he could find opportunity or entertainment. 
And now comes on the fhining part of our Apoftle’s exploits, the 
driving him out, in the face of the whole Congregation, by Exor- 
cisMs and fpiritual Ejectments. 

But if Evil thus abounded, Grace did much more abound in this 
memorable Æra, when Mr. John Wefley firt went out upon his 
Miffion. The Spirit overcame all refiftance, broke down all the 
ftrong-holds of Sin, and, what Mr. Wefley was much more 
fet againft, of INsENsIBILITY.——‘* So many living Witneſſes 
« (fays he) hath God given, that bis hand is srIL L. ffretched out to 
4 heal, and that figns and wonders are even Now wrought by bis hely 
se Child, Jefus +.” For, out of the mouths of babes and fucklings, 
it once again, as of old, perfected pralle; the young men Jaw vifions, 
and the old men dreamed dreams. 

% Amongft the poor Colliers at Placey, John Lane, then nine or 
s ten years old, was one of the firft who found peace with God. 
‘ From that hour he continued to walk day and night in the light 
„of his countenance. I faw him laft year longing to be with 
“ Chrift, &c. . — I enquired more particularly of Mrs. N. con- 
„ cerning her little Son. She faid, He appeared to have a continual 
fear of God, and an awful fenfe of his prefence; that he 


Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept, 3, 1741, p. 37. 
+ Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739. 
à Journ. from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, pe 18. 
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<: frequently went to prayers by himfelf: that he had an exceeding 
4 great tendernefs of Confcience, being fenfible of the leaſt fin. — 
A few days fince he broke out into prayers aloud, and then faid, 
Mamma, I fhall go to Heaven foon — and you will go there too, 
„and my Pappa; but you will not go fo foon.” On which Mr. 
Welley very judicioufly obſerves, When the Holy Ghoft teaches, 
ce is there any delay in learning? This Child was then juft three 
«s years old. A year or two after he died in peace *.” 

« heard (fays he) a furprifing account of a young wo- 
man of Manchefter, which I received from her own mouth. She 
‘6 faid, I was fitting in the houfe while one read the paſſion hymn. 
‘6 had always gone to Church, and had never heard any of the 
** methodift preachers. On a fudden I faw our Saviour on the 
+6 Crofs, as plain as if it had been with my bodily eyes. Then 
46 I faw as it were Heaven open, and God fitting upon his Throne. 
„And I faw a large book, in which all my fins were written, 
6e &c.+” But this was nothing to the vifion of S—— T——, 
(a girl of ten years and three quarters old), which takes up between 
three and four pages in the telling; fo that partly for the length, 
but principally. becaufe I ſuſpect Mr. J. Wefley intended it only 
for the folace of his babes and fucklings, for whofe ufe this dif- 
courfe is not intended, I fhall only point to the Journal where 
the wonderful adventure is related 1. For the fame reafon I fhall 
pafs over many of the Dreams and Vifons. 

All thefe wonders were not worked for nothing. The Spirit 
of the Lord was gone out, and it did not ftop till it had mani- 
fefted itfelf, in the laft efforts of its power, THE NEW BIRTH: 
But it went not out, as of old, in the fill, fmall voice, but in 
ftorms and tempefts, in cries and extacies, in tumults and confu- 
fion; and when Nature was exhaufted, then Grace had done its 


Journ. from Oct. 27, 1734, to Nov. 17, 1746, p. 133. 
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work. But he tells us, his correſpondents hearing of this ſtrange 
affair, enquired of him how can thefe things be ? They cautioned him 
not to regard vifions or dreams, or to fancy people had remiffion of fins 
becaufe of their cries or tears, &c. To this, he tells us, he anfwered ; 
‘6 You deny that God does now work thefe effects: at leaft that he 
& works them in this manner. I affirm both. I have feen 
“very many perfons changed in a moment from the fpirit of 
4 fear, horror, defpair, to the fpirit of love, joy, and peace. What 
J have to fay touching vifons or dreams is this: I know feveral 
4 perfons in whom this great change was wrought in a dream, or 
‘¢ during a ftrong repreſentation to the eye of their mind, of Chrift 
s either on the Crofs or in glory *.” 

But here unhappily, as is ufual in thefe matters, the fymptoms 
of Grace and of Perdition were fo interwoven and confounded with 
one another, that our Apoſtle himſelf is ſometimes at a lofs to dif- 
tinguifh the hand; and to determine, with certainty, who had 
the largeſt fhare in the Work, Gop or the Devit; inſomuch that 
a Manichean might have greatly availed himfelf of this untoward 
circumftance. Mr. J. Wefley had been grieved, and the Spirit 
of God had been grieved likewife, at the fcandal given by fome 
of his own flock, who ‘ blafphemed the work, and imputed it 
seither to Nature or the force of Imagination and Animal-fpirits, 
‘¢ or even to the delufion of the Devil +.” - Many (fays he) were 
“ deeply convinced; but none were delivered from that painful 
«s conviction. The Children came to the BIRTH, but there was not 
ss firength to BRING FORTH. I fear we have grieved the Spirit of 
4 the jealous God by queftioning his work .“ Vet thefe pangs of 
the New BIRTH becoming, on certain occaſions, more violent, and 
more general than ordinary, and even found to be taking and in- 
fe&ious,—the Apoftle himſelf was ſtaggered, and feemed ready to 
recant. ‘* Thefe fymptoms I can no more impute to any natural 


Journ. from Aug. 13, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, P. 48, 49- 
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‘6 caufe than to the Spirit of God. I make no doubt it was Sa r AN 
“tearing them as they were coming to Chrift. And hence 
s proceeded thofe grievous cries, whereby he might defign both 
& to difcredit the work of God, and to.affright fearful people from 
** hearing that word whereby their Souls might be faved . But 
fince thefe Symptoms were univerfal and infeparable from the new 
birth, I rather think, and I will venture to fay, as it is only raif- 
ing the Catachrefis one ftep higher, that the Devil was here 
only in the office of Man- Midwife to the new. birth. And. Mr. 
Wefley himfelf, on fecond thoughts, feems not much averfe to this 
conceit, as appears from the following relation.—* I viſited (fays 
& he) a poor old woman a mile or two from the Town. Her 
“6 trials had been uncommon ; inexpreflible agonies of mind joined 
«6 with all forts of bodily pain, not (it ſeemed) from any natural 
‘6 caufe, but the dired? operation of Satan: Her joys were now as 
“ uncommon; fhe had little time to fleep, having fon feveral 
“ months laft paft feen, as it were, the unclouded face of God, and 
‘6 praifed him day and night +.” 


CHAP. V. 


UCH was the EvanGgLic, sTATE of things when Mr. J. 

Welley firft entered on this Miniftry: who, feeing himſelf 
ſurrounded with ſubjects fo harmonioufly difpofed to obey the 
touch of a matter, thus triumphantly exults:— Full as I was, I 
knew not where to begin, till my Teſtament opened on thefe 
“words, I came not to call the Righteous, but Sinners, to repentance: 
«s in applying which, my foul was fo enlarged, that methought I 
# could have cried out (in another ſenſe than poor, vain Archimedes) 


Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743- 
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« Give me where to fland, and I will Snake tne EARTRH .“ 
A bravado that would have fuited Ignatius Loiola in his firſt flip- 
pery extacies in the mire, as the World has ſufficiently experienced. 
How it became our adventurer, on his firft fetting out, the World 
may be brought to know in good time. 

Here then was a Scene well prepared for a good Actor, and ex- 
cellently fitted up for the part he was difpofed to play, which, as 
we have faid, was that of an ArosrL E. And, to do him juftice, 
he hath exhibited it with fuch fplendor, that, of all the Apoftolic 
gifts and graces, there is but one with which we find him not 
adorned, viz. the gift of tongues; and as to this, the learned Mr. 
J. Wefley may reply with the learned Paul, be already fpoke with 
tongues more than they all. For the reſt, whether they were prophe- 
Ss—JSupernatural aids in bis minifiry —bealing the fick—cofting out De- 
vils—or inflicting divine vengeance on bis oppofers, he had them all, as 
we underftand by his journals, in abundant meafure. 

We will begin (as is fitting) where he himfelf began, with de- 
claring his Mission. ‘ A multitude of people got together in the 
„ houfe, yard, and ſtreet, far more than my voice could reach. I 
“ cryed aloud to as many of them as could hear, All. things are 
“6 ready: come ye to the marriage. I then DELIVERED My Mxs- 
s SAGE. So before ten we took boat, &c. +." Yet, like Mofes, 
he was at firft a little mutinous.— From the directions I received 
« from God this day, touching an affair of the greateft importance, 
« I could not but obferve the miftake of thoſe who aſſert, God 
‘ will not anfwer your prayer unleſs your heart be wholly reſigned 
‘to his will.“ My heart was not entirely refigued to bis will, Yet 
s I know and am aſſured, he heard my voice, and fent forth his 
« light and his truth f.“ 

Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. t, 1739. 

+ Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 29. 
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Propuesy or Speaking by the Spirit, the firft and moft effential 
quality of a divine Meſſenger, he had at will. ‘ We had (fays he) 
s a watch night at the Chapel: being weak in body, I was afraid I 
& could not go through it. But the longer I fpoke, the more 
« ftrength I had. Inſomuch that at twelve a clock all my weari- 
et nefs and weaknefs was gone; and I was as one refrefhed with 
& wine .“ Several of the Gentry defired to ftay at the meeting 
* of the Society, to whom I explained the nature of inward Reli- 
“ gion, words flowing upon me faſter than I could {peak +."—* I in- 
“ tended to have given an exhortation to the Society. But as foon 
‘6 as we met, the Spirit of Supplication fell upon us, fo that I could 
hardly do any thing but pray and give thanks, till it was time 
for us to part $.” But the Spirit foon came down in a torrent 
that took away all utterance.—‘ In the evening the word of God 
was indeed quick and powerful. Afterwards, I defired the men 
‘6 as well as women to meet. But I could not fpeak to them. The 
4 Spirit of prayer was fo poured upon us all, that we could only 
4 fpeak to God 5.“ 

The exterior affiftances in his Miniſtry were no leſs ſignal than 
the interior. — Many were feated on a large wall adjoining, which 
* being built of loofe ſtones, in the middle of the Sermon all fell 
„ down at once. I never faw, beard, nor read, of fuch a thing 
< before. The whole wall and the perfons fitting upon it funk 
‘6 down together, none of them {creaming out, and very few al- 
10 tering their pofture. And not one was hurt at all; but they ap- 
1 peared fitting at the bottom, juft as they fat at the top. Nor 
was there any interruption either of my fpeaking, or of the at- 
“ tention of the hearers ||.” The next rifes in due gradation. An 
unruly mob became of a fudden as harmleſs as the fones. Though, 


2 Journ, from. Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 32. 

+ Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to OQ. 27, 1743, pe 87. 
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had they met, and oppofed the miniftry, together, one does not 
know what might have happened.—‘ The mob had juft broke 
« open the door, when we came into the lower room; and exactly 
& while they burft in at one door, we walked out at the other. Nor 
66 did one man take any notice of us, though we were within five 
66 yards of each other .“ Without doubt they were ftruck blinds 
though, in imitation of the modeſt filence of the Evangelift, who 
relates the like adventure of the bleſſed Jefus, he forbears the ex- 
prefs mention of this ſtupendous miracle —The next and more 
powerful operation was on his female friends; and thefe, he as 
fairly ftruck dumb — «The whole multitude were flent, while I 
‘6 was fpeaking. Not a whifper was heard. But the moment I had 
« done, the Chain fell off their tongues. 1 was really ſurprized. 
„ Surely never was fuch a cackling made on the banks of Cayfter, 
‘6 or the Common of Sedgmoor +.” And to chain up the tongues of 
five hundred cackling goffips, he held, and with great reafon, an 
exploit worth recording. Indeed he appears to have taken the moft 
effectual method with them, that is, to out-clamour them: For 
thus he meafures out his own Stentoronic voice.—** Obferving that 
s feveral fat on the fide of the oppoſite hill, I afterwards defired one 
“ to meafure the ground; and we found it was fevenfcore yards 
s from the place where I had ftood. Vet the people there heard 
ss perfectly well. I did not think any human voice could have 
‘ reached fo far .. And as, on proper occafions, every courteous 
Knight-Errant has condefcended to let his hor/e into a fhare of the 
adventure, fo our Spiritual Martialift, unwilling to break fo good 
a cuftom, has divided (as St. Martin did his cloak with the Beg- 
gar) the next exploit of price with his Beaſt. My horfe was ex- 
i ceeding lame—we could not difcern what it was that was amiG, 
« and yet he could fcarce fet his foot on the ground.—My head 
“ ached more than it had done for fome months (what I here aver 


* Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 57 · 
4 Ibid. p. 96. 
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is the naked fact; let every man acconut for it as he fees good). 
s I then thought, Cannot God heal either man or beaft, by any 
‘6 means, or without any!’ Immediately my wearinefs and head- 
« ache ceafed, and my Horfe’s lamenefs in the fume infant. Nor 
4 did he halt any more either that day or the next. A very odd 
‘6 accident this alfo *.” 

Come we next to his Grrr or Heatina. One of his miracles 
of this kind, had, it feems, been brought in queftion; on which 
occafion, he thus explains himfelf—** Miracle or no Miracle, the 
‘6 fact is plain. W. Kirkman is, I apprehend, ftill alive and able 
„to certify for himfelf, that he had that cough threefcore years, 
« and fince that time [viz. the miraculous aid afforded him] it had 
4 not returned +.” In the pamphlet where this extraordinary cafe 
was firft recorded, Mr. Wefley afks, Whether any one could fup- 
pofe, that if he had performed it by his fkill in phyfic, he fhould 
not have been ready to do honour to himfelf rather than transfer 
that honour to another? If Mr. Wefley be ferious in this queftion, 
he is the dupe of his fpiritual ambition. The Character of a great 
Saint is infinitely more flattering to the Head of a Sect than that 
of a great Phyfician. — But to proceed. — I adminiftered the Sacra- 
ment to R. A. Some years ago he found peace with God, and 
‘6 was freed at once without any human means from a diftemper 
Se naturally incurable $.” But acute as well as chronical diforders fly 
his facred preſence.— . I found (fays he) Mr. Lunell in fo violent 
a fever that there was little hope of his life. He revived the no- 
‘6 ment be Jaw me, and fell into a breathing fweat. He began to 
„recover from that time. Perhaps for this alfo was I fent §.” In 
the evening I called upon Anne Calcut. She had been fpeechlefs 
for fome time. But almoſt as foon as we began to pray, God re- 
** flored her fpeech. She then witnefled a good confeſſion indeed. 


œ Journ. from Oct. 27, 1743, to Nov. 17, 1746. 
+ Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 10, 1750, P. 123. 
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‘6 I expected to fee her no more. But, FROM THAT HOUR, THE 
Se FEVER LEFT HER, and in a few days fhe arofe and walked, glo- 
“6 rifying God *."—I viſited ſeveral of the Sick. Moſt of them 
„were ill of the {potted Fever; which, they informed me, had 
‘been extremely mortal, few perfons recovering from it. But 
God had faid, HITHERTO SHALT THov coms. I believe there 
was NOT ONE with whom we were, but be recovered +.” They 
“ told me the Phyfician faid, he did not expect Mr. Meyrick would 
“live till the morning. I went to him, but his pulfe was gone. 
«He had been ſpeechleſs and fenfelefs for fome time. A few of 
‘6 us immediately joined in prayer (I relate the naked fac). Before 
65 we had done, his fenfe and his fpeech returned. Now he that 
« will account for this by natural caufes, has my free leave. I chufe 
* to fay, THIS 1s THE POWER oF Gop f.“ However, gracious as 
this free leave is, I would not, Reader! be the man to advife you 
to truft to it. Saints are vindictive : He has fairly told you what he 
chufes to call it. And after this, who can tell how far he may 
think the honour of God concerned in making fo free with his 
Meſſenger as to take him at his word, having before folemnly af- 
fured you, of * many living witneſſes which God hath given, that 
ss His band is sTILL firetched out to heal; and that figns and wonders 
“6 are even Now, wrought by his holy Child Jesus § ?” 

From the cure of natural diteafes, proceed we to the /upernatural, 
or, faving your prefence, to the as rid out or Devits. Having 
related, by way of prelude, the extravagances of a furious female 
Demoniac of nineteen or twenty years of age, whom he fet to 
rights without much ceremony ; he proceeds immediately to another 
of the fame Sex; but her he exorcifes in form, and according to 
the true Roman fafhion.— I was fent for to one in Briftol—She 
s lay on the ground furioufly gnathing her teeth, and after a while 
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“ roared aloud. It was not eafy for three or four perfons to hold 
“her, ępecially when the name of Jefus was named. We prayed; 
#6 the violence of her fymptoms ceafed, tbough, without a compleat 
s deliverance. In the evening being fent for to her again, I was un- 
* willing, indeed afraid to go; thinking it would not avail, unlefs 
1c fome, who were frrong in fuith, were to wreſtle with God for 
„her. ] opened my Teftament on thefe words—I was afraid, and 
«s went and hid my talent in the earth, I ſtood reproved, and went 
‘immediately. She began {creaming before I came into the room, 
& then broke out into a horrid laughter mixt with blafphemy, 
‘€ grievous to hear. One who, from many circumftances, appre- 
66 hended a preternatural Agent to be concerned in this, asking, 
How didft thou dare to enter into a Chriftian? was anfwered, 
6e She is no Chriflian. She is mine. Q. Doft thou not tremble at 
s the name of fefus? No words followed, but /be /hrunk back and 
« trembled exceedingly. Q, Art thou not encreafing thy own dam- 
‘6 nation? It was faintly anſwered, Ay, ay: which was followed 
“ by frefh curfing and blafpheming. My Brother coming in, the 
* cried out, Preacher! Field-Preacher, Ido not love field. preaching. 
e This was repeated two hours together, with fpittings and all the 
*¢ expreffions of ſtrong averfion. And now it was that God thewed 
‘6 he heareth the Prayer—She was filled with peace, and knew that 
* the Son of Wickednefs was departed from ber. — This is very well: 
The next is not inferior—‘* I was fent for to Kingfwood again” 
[namely to the young woman with whom he preludes theſe at. 
chievements.] A violent rain began juſt as I fet out, fo that I 
“ was thoroughly wet in a few minutes. Juft at that time the 
‘ woman (then three miles off) cried out, Yonder comes Wefley gal. 
‘6 loping as faft as be can. When I was come, I was quite cold 
‘6 and dead, and fitter for fleep than prayer. She burſt out into a 
* horrid laughter, and faid, No power, no power ; no faith, no faith: 
«s She is mine. Her Soul is mine, I have ber, and will not let go. 
We begged of God to increafe our faith.—One, who was clearly 
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‘6 convinced this was no natural diforder, faid, I think Satan is let 
‘6 Joofe. I FEAR HE WILL NOT STOP HERE ; and added, I command 
« thee in the name of the Lord Jefus, to tell if thou haft com- 
‘ miflion to torment any other Soul. It was immediately anſwered, I 
s: have; L——y Cr and S———b F ——=s, two who lived at fome 
s diftance, and were then in perfect health .“ In which, I dare 
fay, they did not long continue, after the Exorcift had thus con- 
figned them over to Satan, now let loofe to do Mr. Wefley honour. 
But what is moft material (if we may believe Him or his fpiritual 
Coadjutor) is, that Mr. Wefley’s new birth only makes the Chriflian ; 
and that the Devil hates feld-preaching. To evince theſe great 
Truths feems to have been the end both of the Poſſeſſious and of 
the Exorcifms. Popery and Puriranism, it is to be obferved, 
have, at times, for the like righteous ends, received equal credit 
‘from the fame reverend Teftimonies, the Devil and the Prieft : as 
the curious may read with pleafure in the Detection of two famous 
impoftures carried on in each of thofe Quarters, and recorded by the 
elegant pen of Dr. Samuel Harsner +, bifhop of Norwich, and 
afterwards Archbifhop of York. By which we may gather, that the 
Inhabitants below are divided into Sects as well as thofe above; and 
that there are Popiſb, Puritan, and Method, Devits; who have 
all, in their turns, been forced to anfwer to Interrogatories ; and to 
depofe in honour of the Sect they perfecuted, at the expence of that 
to which they belonged. | ` 
Such were the bleſſings which Mr. Wefley beftowed upon his 
Friends: for his Enemies he had other things in ftore; and thofe 
no fmall ones, the exterminating JUDGMENTS oF HEAVEN. Yet 
ftill the treatment was ſtrictly Apoftolical. << I preached (fays he) 
«at Darlafton, late a den of Lions: But moft of the fierceft of 
“ them God had calied away by A TRAIN OF AMAZING STROKES ; 


* Journ. from Aug. 12, 1733, to Nov. 1, 1739, P» 92, 93, & feq. 
+ A declaration of cgregions Popifh impeflures, Er. Lond. 1603. Qe Declaration of Pari 
tan impoflures, in the cafe of Darrel, &. Lond. 1599. Q. 
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‘6 and thofe that remain are now as lambs*.” The correétions, 
we fee, as thofe of Heaven fhould, had their proper effect.“ I 
‘6 preached at R » once a place of furious riot and perfecution ; 
s6 but quiet and calm, fince the ditter Rector is gone to give AN Ac- 
„ COUNT OF HIMSELF To Gop .“ — ! Hence we rode to T. ’ 
56 where the Minifter was flowly recovering from a violent fit of 
‘6 the Palfy, with which he was ftruck immediately after he had been 
s preaching a virulent Sermon againſt the Methodifts t."—*« The 
«“ Rev. Mr. preached and inveighed very much againft the 
1 novel fect, the upſtart Methodifis—Shortly after, he was to preach 
66 [the fame fermon again]. He had named the text twice, when 
«c he was fuddenly ſeized with a rattling in his throat, attended with 
“ a hideous groaning. He fell backward againſt the door of the 
‘6 pulpit; was carried away, as it ſeemed, dead into the veſtry. In 
‘* two or three days he recovered his fenfes, and the Sunday follow- 
“ing, DIED F.“ 

One of the chief of thofe who came to make the difturbance 
“ on the firft inftant, had HANGED HIMSELF. A fecond of thera 
‘ had been for fome days in ftrong pain, and had many times fent 
€ to defire our prayers. A third came to me himfelf and confeſſed, 
‘6 he was hired that night and made drunk on purpofe: But when 
& he came to the door, be knew not what was the matter, he could 
“ not flir nor open bis mouth||.” Here, by ill luck, the miracle 
ſuffers; for drunkenneſs alone is but too apt to deprive a man of 
his faculties of fpeech and local motion. ‘I was quite furprized 
ss when I heard Mr. R preach. That foft, ſmooth, tuneful 
“ voice, which he fo often employed to blafpheme the Work of God, 
was loft without hope of recovery. All means had been tried, 
“ but none took place. He now fpoke in a manner SHOCKING 70 


Journ. from July 20, 1749, to Oct. 30, 1751, p. 81. 
Journ. from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p. 11. 

t Ibid. p. 23. 

§ Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 103, 104. 
i Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741. 
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‘6 HEAR, &c. *— Mr. C. fpoke fo much in favour of the Rioters, 
‘6 that they were all difcharged—a few days after Mr. C. walking 
“ over the fame field dropt dun and fpoke no more. Surely the 
% mercy of God would not fuffer a well-meaning man to be any 
“ longer a tool to Perfecutors 1.1 Calling at Newgate [in Brif- 
66 tol] I was informed that the poor wretches under ſentence of 
« death were earneftly defiring to fpeak with me; but that it could 
‘6 not be: Alderman Beecher having juft then fent an expreſs order, 
‘€ that they fhould not. I cite Alderman Beecher to anfwer for thefe 
66 Souls at the judgment feat of Chrif t. 

In reviewing thefe JupGMENTs (though fulminated with the air 
of one who had the divine Vengeance at his difpofal) I find fome 
difference between his and thofe inflicted by the Apoſtles. 

1. Their terrors fall upon Cheats and Impoftors, -fuch as Ananias 
and Sapphira; Elymas the Sorcerer, and Simen the Magician : 
Whereas the judgments of this new Apoftle ftrike only the mem- 
bers of his own Church, for oppofing the tumults of field-preaching, 
and the freaks of, what he calls, THE NEW BIRTH. 2. The Ene- 
mies of the infant Church were the Jewith Leaders ; and they per- 
fecuted in good earneft ; yet all thefe, the Apoſtles left untouched, 
and referved them for a future reckoning. Mr. Wefley’s Enemies 
are his own fellow-members ; and they perfecute in jeft; that is, 
they beat drums, they ring bells, and roar with the rabble; yet 
thefe, with unrelenting rage, he cuts of for troubling bim: while 
the anger of the holy Apoftle, on the like occafion, never rofe higher 
than a paſſionate with §. Theſe differences, I leave Mr. Wefley to 
reconcile. There is another, which, I think, I may be able to 
account for myfelf. 3. When the Apoftles punifhed publicly, they 
as publicly pronounced fentence. Thus to Sapphira, Bebold the feet 
of them which buried thy bufband are at the Door and fhall carry thee 
out; to Simon, Thy money periſo witH THEE; and to Elymas, 


Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 79. 
+ Ibid. p. 108. t Ibid. p.31. 
$ Ton! they were even cat off which trouble you, Gal. v. 12. ; 
4 L 2 Now 
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Now behold the band of the Lord is upon thee, and thou fhalt be 
blind— But, in this very important affair, Mr. Wefley appears to have 
followed a better model, the practice of the Inquisition; where, 
though the Execution be with all the open pomp of bitter and un- 
charitable piety, the Sentence, it is well known, is ever pronounced 
in fecret. In one inftance indeed, he varies from his model; and, 
at Briftol, commences, as we have feen, a regular procefs againft 
Mr. Alderman Beecher ; whom he fummoneth, to give an account 
for lof Souls, at the judgment feat of Chrif: But whether the Alder- 
man demurred; or whether he excepted to the jurifdiétion ; or 
indeed what became of him, after he had been fo fairly cited, we 
no where learn. 

Thefe are fome of the extraordinary Graces of which Mr. J, 
Wefley affumes the Privileges. But let not this faithful view of 
them, delivered in his own words, be miftaken for a confutation. 
My purpofe, here, is only to fhew that he lays claim to them, 
and fo becomes a proper Subject of the Arosrozic Test, by which 
we are enabled to difcriminate all fublunary M iſdom from that which 
is from above. And if, on the application now to be made, he can- 
not bear the fouch, it will be our fault not to fee him for the fu- 
ture, in his genuine von M of Deluder and Fanatic; which he has 
been long ſuſpected to have covered with another, namely, the 
FORM OF GODLINESS. 


CHAP. VI. 


E come now to the application of this Sovereign Teft, the 
Scourge and Confufion of Impofture. 

This wisDoM FROM ABOVE, of which the Apoftle fo highly 
predicates, is, we fee, the fame as Wifdom revealed immediately 
from Heaven; but, defcending to Man, is adapted to the capacity 
of his Powers. So that heavenly and earthly wifdom have this in 
common, 
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common, to be COMMUNICABLE, that is, To BE UNDERSTOOD. 
For to communicate nonfenfe, which is a nothing, is no commu- 
nication. When therefore we find a pretender to infpiration, fuch 
as Jacos BEHMEN, delivering to us, under this Character, a heap 
of unmeaning, or, what amounts to the fame thing, unintelligible 
words, we reafonably conclude, that if indeed, this Wifiom did 
come from above, it hath fo degenerated in its way down, as to 
be ever unfit to return; but muft be content, with the other lapſed 
Entities of celeftial original, to ſeek employment amongſt fools and 
knaves, here below. Nor will the Apology of his illuminated Dif- 
ciple *, in his book called The Way to divine Knowlege, at all mend 
the matter. When Jacob, (fays he) like Elijah, in his Firey 
“ CHARIOT, is caught up into fuch heights, and fees and relates 
‘6 fuch things as I cannot yet comprehend, I love and reverence 
him for being where I never was, and feeing fuch things as 
“ he cannot make me fee; juft as 1 love and reverence St. Paul, 
4% KC. +.” The comparifon, we fee, is honourable; though lefs 
appofite than one could with : For hére lies the difference between 
Jacob and Paul: the Rofecrucian talks largely of what he knew 
his reader could not underftand ; and the Apeſtle, as Maſter of him- 
felf, though not of his Subject, more fagely obferves a religious 


* Mr. William Law. 

+ The way to DIVINE KNOWLEDGE, Sc. p. 88.—Mr. John Wefley indeed, though 
no enemy to thefe ſuperb Vehicles, {peaks very diſteſpectfully of Jacob's fiery Chariot : 
“Tecan and muf fay thus much [of his Mytterinm magnum] aud that with as full 
tt evidence, as 1 can fay that two and two make four, it is moft fublime nonfente, 
* inimitable bombaſt, fuftian not to be paralleled.” Journal from Sept. 3, 1741, to 
Oct. 27, 1743- Another writer, who had the beft means of being well informed, aſſures 
us, that this firey Chariot was not of Jewifh but of German conftruétion. * Jac, 
„ Béhmius Sutor Géslicentis—Hic cum natura ipla proclivis effet ad res abditas per. 
“ veftigandas, et Rob. Fluddii ac Rofæcrucianorum ſeita cognoviſſet, Theologiam, ve 
* duce, imaginatione comite invenit, ipfis Pythagoricis numeris et Heracliti notis où- 
‘* {curiorem —ita enim Chymicis imaginationibus et tanta verborum confufione et cali. 
“t gine omnia miſcet, ut ipfe fibi obſtrepere vidcatur.” J. L. Mofhemii Inft. Hitt, 
Eccl, ant. & recent. 

filence *. 
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ſilence v. But fo will not Mr. William Law, who is Maſter of 
neither. And who, without the blefed Jacob's fiery Chariot, can 
foar like him to the lunar region of loft intellects ; from whence 
he brings us thefe curiofities, —a hungry, wrathful, material fire— 
Spiritual materiality -a mirrour of found—wrath turned into Sun and 
Stars — darknefs into Earth - and mobility into Air: And informs us 
of thefe fecrets, that life is defire ; that rage is the caufe of bardnefs 
in a flint; meeknefi, of fluidity in water; that earthly ferpents are 
but tranfitory out-births of covetoufnefs, envy, pride and wrath; and 
laſtly, that body is only coagulated or curdled fpirit? with much 
more to the fame purpofe, that would difgrace even Bedlam at full 
moon. 


CHAP. VIL 


AVING fhewn this i/dom to be, in its nature, comMu- 

NICABLE, and fo, cut off all the bold pretenfions of thefe 
Mystics, we come to what St. James makes its firft and effential 
qualiry ; The wiſdom from above, fays he, is First, Pure ; hren 
pir ayyy ig. -i. e. pure, both from carnal and ſpiritua pollution. 
Now as Mr. Wm. Law begot Mzrhopis +, and Count Zin- 
zendorf cocked the Cradle, it may not be improper, firft of all, to 
examine their pretenſions to this effential quality of heavenly wif- 
dom, purity. 

As purity reſpects practice, thofe followers of the Count, the Mo- 
RAVIANS, give us little trouble. For to pafs by their open Hymn- 
book, a heap of blafphemous and beaftly nonſenſe; if we may 

* kija finale à Su iki &. bedr N. 1 Cor. xii. 4. 

+‘ Meeting with Mr. Lew’s Chrifian Perfection and ferions Ca- the light flowed in fo 
* mightily on my foul, that every thing appeared in a new View, &c. &c.” Journ. 


from Feb. 1, 1737-8, so bis return from Germany, p. 29. 
give 
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give credit to the yet uneonfuted relations both in Print and in 
MS. (compofed by their own Members, the Participants of their 
moſt facred myfteries), their practices in the confummation of mar- 
riage, or, as their Ritual calls it, the Marriage Oeconomy, are fo hor- 
ribly, fo unfpeakably flagitious *, that this People feems to have 
no more pretence to be put into the number of Chriftian Seéts than 
the Turzupins of the thirteenth Century ; a vagabond crew of mif- 
creants, who rambled over Italy, France, and Germany, under 
the title of Brothers and Sifters of the free Spirit; who, in fpecu- 
lation, profefled that fpecies of Atheifm, called Pantheifm; and 
in practice, claimed an exemption from all the obligations of mora- 
lity and religion. 

The BEHMENISTs, indeed, have not extended the FREEDOM 
of their Spirit to this length; yet the Leader of the fect, amongſt 
us, though manifefting an exemplary abhorrence of all carnal im- 
purity, has fallen into the loweft dregs of the Spiritual; and hath 
written a large difcourfe to recommend PANTHEISM, a Doctrine fo 
much ennobled by the Turlupins, of the thirteenth Century; fo 
learnedly explained by the Cartefian Spinoſiſts, and fo politicly 
concealed by the Chinefe Virtuofi: which teaches, that there is 
but one univerfal Subftance exifting, of which, the Creature and 
Creator (if, after this, they are to be diſtinguiſhed) participate in 
common. The general principles of this unhappy Philofophy, the 
Reader may find in the note below +. 

But 


Mr. J. Welley, in a welanchely account, which, he fays, he received of thefe Wretches 
at Bedford, inferts the following particular Mr, Rimius has faid nothing to what might 
45 have been faid concerning their Max IAE Oxconomy. I know [faith the informer] a 
* hundred times more than he has written. But the particulars are tzo fhocking to 
** relate, I believe no fuch things were ever practifed before, no not amongſt the moft 
“t barbarous Heathens.” Journ. from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, pe 74 

+ It is the fame impoffibility for a thing to be created ext ef nothing, as to be 
55 created Jy nothing. It is no more a part or prerogative of God's omnipotence 
“ to create a Being out of nothing, than to make a thing to be without any one 
e quality of Being, in it— Every creature is nothing elfe than Nature put isto a 

certain 
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But next to this impurity of fanatic Wifilom which fets NATURE 
in the throne of Gop, is that other, which feparates REASON from 


certain form of exiftence.” An Appeal to all that doubt er difoeliewe the traths of the 
Gofpel, by W. Law, M. A. 1742, p. 8. 

That which thinks and wills in the foul, is that very same unbeginning breath 
4c which thought and willed in God, before it was breathed into the form of a human 
* foul ; and therefore i: is, that Will and Thought cannot be bounded, —-The effences 
* of the foul were a breath in God before they became a living foul, they lived in God 
“ before they lived in the created foul; and therefore the foul is a partaker of the 
eternity of God, and can never ceafeto be.” P. 10. 

The creation of a foul is the bringing the powers of thinking and willing out of their 
“6 eternal ftate in the one God, into a beginning ftate of felf-confcious life, diftinét from 
„Ged. And this is God's omnipotent creating ability, that he can make the powers 
& of his own nature become creatural, living perfonal images of what he is in himfelf, 
‘tin a fate of DISTINCT PERSONALITY from him.” P. 12. 

s It is no more a property of the divine omnipotence to be able to annihilate a 
*¢ foul, than to be able to make an eternal truth become a fiction of yeſterday. And 
**to think it a leffening of the power of God, to fay, that he cannot annihilate the 
+ foul, is as abfurd as to fay, that it is a leſſening of the light of the Sun, if it cannot 
4 deſtroy or darken its own rays of light.” P. 17. 

To fuppofe this or any other matextat world to be made out of nothing, has 
e all the fame abfurdities in it as the fuppofing angels and fpirits to be created out of 
* nothing. All the qualities of all beings are eternal.—All qualities, properties, or 
ts whatever can be affirmed of God, are felf-exiflent ang neceſſarily - exiſtent. Self and 
 neceflary exiftence is not a particular attribute of God, but is the general nature 
* of every thing that can he affirmed of God. All qualities and properties are felf- 
*¢ exiftent in God.—-It follows undeniably that EVERY CREATED THING MUST NAVE 
„% ITS WHOLE NATURE AROM, AND OUT OF, THE DIVINE NATURE.” P. 23, 24. 

* Properly and ſtrictly fpeaking, nothing caw secin to be. The beginning of every 
* thing is nothing more than its beginning to be in a xow flate—-No quality or 
èt power of nature then began to be; but fuch qualities and powers as had been 
tt from all eternity began then to be in a xew fate. Atk what fire, light, darknefs, air, 
*¢ water, and earth are; they are and can be nothing elfe but fome ETERNAL THINGS, 
* BECOME grofs, finite, meafurable, divifible and tranſitory: For if there could be a 
temporal fire that did not {pring out of eternal fire, then there might be time that 
* did not come out of eternity.” P. 114, 115. 

& Will any one now call thefe things wbimfcal /peculations P Can any thing be thought 
“of, more wonruy of God, more CONFORMAELE to Nature, or more CONSONANT to 
# ail revealed Religion?” P. 118. 


GRACE. 
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Grace. It is “a point We CHIEFLY INsIsT uron, (fays Mr. J. 
« Wefley, the pillar and ground of Methodif/m) that orthodoxy or 
‘6 RIGHT OPINION is, at beft, but a very flender part of Religion, 
t6 IF ANY PART OF IT AT ALL “.“ Here we fee REASON is, as 
it were, difcarded from the fervice of RELIGION, and from its 
attendance on Grace: though one part of the office of the Holy 
Spirit be fo lead us into all truth, For when Realon is no longer 
employed to diftinguifh between right and wrong in Opinions, Reli- 
gion hath no further connexion with it. And what occafion for 
its fervice when the diſtinction, we are told, is of fo little confe- 
quence? And yet if we once agree to /rparate Reaſon from Reli- 
gion, Piety will foon degenerate into Superftition or Fanaticifm. 
But the Piety of the firft ages had a different eflence : it was then 
the glory of the Gofpel to be a reafonable Service. By this qua- 
lity it was diftinguifhed from the various modes of Gentile Wor- 
fhip, which entirely confifted in the fanatic Raptures of their Pro- 
phets, and the Superftitious Rites of their Priefts. Articles of be- 
lief, or a formula of Faith, they left to thofe Innovators who had 
now pretended to bring in Reaſon for the regulation of Religion; 
ortbodox or right Opinion being (on the principles of thefe antient 
Mafters of the Mob, the fupporters of Paganifm) at bef but a very 
Slender part of Religion, if any part of it at all, On the other hand, 
St. PAuL confidered right Opinion as a full third part, at leaſt, of Re- 
ligion ; where {peaking of the three great ſupports which the Maf- 
ter-builder, the Hozy SpiriT, had provided for the Chriftian- 
Church, he makes this, of right opinion, to be one. The fruit of 
the Spirit (fays he) is in all GoopNESs and RIGHTEOUSNESS and 
TRUTH +. For by Goodnefs f is meant the conduct of Particulars 
to the Whole; and conſiſts in the exemplary habits of /ocial virtue: 
and this refers to CHRISTIAN PRACTICE. By r'ghtcoufnefi $ is 
meant the conduét of the Whole to Particulars; and confifts in that 


* Mr, J. Weſley : Plain account, &c. p. 4. 
+ Eph. v. 9. t Aya. § ne. 
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equal gentlenefs of Government, where Church-Authority is made 
to coincide with the private rights of Confcience ; and this refers 
to Curistran DiscirLIx R. And by Trath* is meant the conduct 
of the Whole and of Particulars to one another, mutually; and 
confifts in Orthodoxy or right Opinion; and this refers to CHRISTIAN 
Docrrine. So different an Idea had St. Paul of RELIGION from 
what this over-zealous man hath been led to entertain of it. No 
lets was the difference, which the firft Reformers from the errors of 
Popery, entertained of it; who, for the fake of right opinion, occa» 
fioned fo many revolutions in Civil as well as in /piritual Syftems ; 
the perverfity of men turning, as it had before done, the meflage 
of peace into a fword +. How much then had all thefe to anſwer 
for, if right opinion be at bef but a flender part of Religion, if any part 
of it at all, Without doubt, Mr. Wefley has, by this declaration, 
provided well for the fortune of his own Sect, amongſt all deno- 
minations of Chriftians. But what obligations the Church of Eng- 
land (of which he profeffes himfelf a member) has unto him for 
thus fhortening the labours of the Popifh Miffionaries, he would do 
well to confider. Such efcapes as thefe, I fuppofe, they were, 
which occafioned the reports of his preaching Popery to his Fol- 
lowers; a calumny of which he bitterly complains: and not with- 
out reaſon: for, to do him juftice, I believe he has as little regard 
to the interefts of Popery as any of his hearers; and as much to 
his Own : the truth ſeems to be this. He could not find a better 
mean of fecuring the honour of his own pretenfions than by this 
extraordinary declaration. He faw the exact refemblance there is 
between his Saints and thofe of the Church of Rome, at the time 
of the NEW BinTH. This might lead reflecting men to conclude, 
that the Original of both was the fame. Yet as the Popifh and 
Proteftant opinions, or Articles of faith, are very oppofite to one 
another, the God of Truth (while Truth was ſuppoſed to confti- 

© "Arhi 

+ Matt. x. 34. Think not that I am come to fend peace on earth, £ came net to fend peace, 


but a word. 
tute 
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tute a principal part of Religion) could never be believed to have 
any thing to do with the 1 birth, whether Popifh or Protef- 
tant. Nothing then was left for thoſe who had deſerted Nature, 
but to aſcribe both to Exthufiafin or Demonianifin. To avoid this 
diſgrace, Mr. Weſley rather chuſes to let Popery ſhare with him in 
the glory of divine communications, and exprefly vouches for the 
Miracles wrought at the tomb of Abbé Paris*. Now this concef- 
fion could be no otherwife fupported than by inculcating the notion, 
that errors in Faith have fo little to do with Religion, that they 
are no bar or impediment to the higheft favours of the Holy Spirit. 
It is the point (fays he) we chiefly infif upon, that Orthodoxy or right 
opinion is at beft but avery flender part of Religion, if any part of 
it at all, Great reafon likewife had he to INSIST ON THIS POINT, 
on another account, namely the Character he hath given of his 
own Saints. The more (fays he) I converfe with this People, 
‘ the more I am amazed. That God had wrought a great work 
“is manifeft. And yet the main of them are not able to give a 
„rational account of the plaingſt principles of Religion.” Nor is this 
obfervation confined to the People. He had made a profelyte of Mr. 
D. vicar of B. And to thew he was no difcredit to his Maſter, 
he delivers him to us under this Character —“ He feemed to ftag- 
ger at nothing; though as yet his underfanding is not opened +.” 
He then attempts at the cauſe of this ftrange Phenomenon. It is 
„ plain, God begins his work at the Heart; then the infpiration 
** of the Higheft giveth underfanding 1. But this folution, though 
it be in Scripture language, is neither Scripture doétrine nor hiftory. 
In the firft propagation of Religion, God began with the under- 
Janding ; and rational conviction won the heart. When the Holy 
Ghoſt fell on the Difciples at the day of Pentecoft, the devout men 
of every nation under heaven heard them fpeak in their own tongues. 


Journ. from July 20, 1749, to Oct. 30, 1751, p. 23. 
+ Journ. from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p. 11. 
t Journ, from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. tate 
4 M 2 But 
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But what? Not the jargon of fanatic movements, but the won- 
derful works of God, i. e. they heard them give a rational account 
of the various parts of God's religious Diſpenſations to Mankind. 
It was juft the fame on all other occaſions: when the Spirit firft 
fell upon Believers, they prophefied; that is, they explained the 
Scriptures of the Prophets. But the diffenfion amongſt the Corin-. 
thians fet this matter in the cleareft light, and {shews that the frf 
effect of infpiration is to give underſtanding. Their underftanding 
was fo inlarged by all fpiritual gifts, that the work not having been 
begun at the heart, they abufed thefe advantages to the violation 
of Charity. But, for this difcordancy, between bis Miflion and 
St. Paul’s, he has a falvo: he obferves occafionally, in feveral places 
of his journal, that God now not only does a new work, but by 
sé new ways.” This folution of our ſpiritual Empirie, puts one in 
mind of the Quack in Moliere, who having placed the /iver on the 
left fide, and the heart on the right, and being told that the ftruc- 
ture of the parts was certainly otherwife, replied, Oui, cela étoit 
autre fois ainſi; mais nous avons changé tout cela, & nous faiſons 
maintenant la médecine d’une methode toute nouvelle. But though 
he talks of the underſtanding coming after, this is only to put off 
his babes of grace, to latter lammas: Which he has plainly enough 
infinuated in a parallel between the work carried on in England 
and in America. I now (fays he) looked over Mr. Prinee’s Chrif- 
« tian Hiflory, What an amazing difference is there in the manner 
„ wherein God has carried on his work in England and in America ! 
“ There, above an hundred of the eftablifhed Clergy, men of age 
“ and experience, and of the greateft note for fenfe and learning 
“ in thofe parts, are zealoufly engaged in the work. Here, almoſt 
“ the whole Body of the aged, experienced and learned clergy, 
“are zealeufly engaged againſt it: a few, but a handful of raw 
„young men, engaged in it: without name, learning, or EMI- 
“| NENT SENSE! And yet by that large number of honourable men 
“the work feldom flourithed above fix months at a time; and 

“ then 
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& then followed a lamentable and general decay, before the next 
*¢ revival of it: Whereas that which God hath wrought by thefe 
«s defpifed inftruments hath continually increafed for fifteen years 
& together *. Now, what is this but to tell us, that the under- 
Standing batb nothing, and will bave nothing, to do in the work ? 
On the whole, therefore, we conclude, I hat that Wifdom which 
divefts the Chriftian Faith of its Truth, and the teft of this Truth, 
Reafon, and refolves all into internal feelings, into myftic fpiritua- 
lifm, and extatic raptures, inftead of giving it the manly fupport of 
MORAL DEMONSTRATION, That this, I fay, can never be the wi/- 
dom which is from above, whofe characteriſtic attribute is Purity. 
Thus, on a fair trial, thefe illuminated Doctors have, at their very 
firft entrance, excluded themfelves from their high pretenfions : 
Principles like thefe always coming from Spiritual impurity: and 
often leading, as we have feen, into the very fink of the carnal. 


CHAP. VIII. 


UT now, had it been our good fortune to have found the mat- 

ter otherwife ; and that the Wifdom enquired after had reſted 

upon that foundation on which celefial Il iſdom muft neceſſarily 

ftand (and this it might well do, though it came not immediately 

from the Fountain-head of Purity; as the unbroken Ciflerns of Holy 

Writ were amply fufficient to ſupply thefe living waters) ; our next 

bufinefs would be to profecute the inquiry, and to apply the other 
apoftolic marks to thefe pretending Sectaries. 

Of thefe marks, the firft only (which has been fo amply dif- 
cuffed) namely purity, reſpects the NATURE of the /Vifdom from 
above; or, in other words, the Doctrines taught. All the reſt, 
which follow, concern the MANNER of teaching, or the Conduct of 


* Journ. from July 20, 1750, to OA. 28, 1754, P. 43. 
the 
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the Teachers. We are not therefore to ftop fhort in our enquiry, 
becaufe we may have found that the mark of purity has anfwered to 
the touch; though Mr. J. Wefley (who affures us that he preaches 
nothing but the doctrine of the Church of England) thinks this 
fufficient to ſatisfy all reafonable men concerning his conduct. I 
+ timply defcribed (fays he) the plain old Religion of the Church of 
‘ England, which is now almoft every where ſpoken againft, under 
*¢ thename of Metuonism *.” If Metbodifm be /poken againft, thoſe 
who cenfure it, could mean neither an o/d nor a new Religion, fince 
the word fignities only the manner of propagating either one or the 
other. And, of all men, Mr. Wefley fhould beft know the mean- 
ing of the term; fince it was not a nick-name impofed on the Sect 
by its enemies, but an appellation of honour aſſumed by, and be- 
ftowed upon, themfelves. If therefore they preach only zbe plain 
old Religion of the Church of England, they could mean nothing, by 
Metbodiſin, but the manner of preaching it; for the thing itfelf needed 
no other name of diſtinction than that which it had already. Why 
then will Mr. J. Weſley ſo groſsly miſrepreſent his Adverſaries as to 
fay, that when they /peak againſt Methodifm, they fpeak againf the 
plain old Doëtrine of the Church of England? fince he himfelf has 
taught them to call sethodifin (and they might well have called it 
by a harder name) the manner, in which he and his followers at- 
tempt to propagate this plain old Religion. 

However, ftrip him of his prevarication and his fophiftry, and 
we find him plainly enough declaring, ‘ That the manner of preach- 
ss ing, fo it be truth which is preached, ought to give no offence.” 
And, to this purpoſe, he relates the following converſation: “ A 
«s ferious Clergyman deſired to know, In what point we differed 
“ from the Church of England? I anfwered, To the beft of my 
„% knowlege, in none. The Doctrines we preach are the Doctrines 
«6 of the Church of England. Indeed, the fundamental doctrines of 
the Church, clearly laid down both in her Prayers, Articles, and 
6: Homilies +.” 

Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nor. 1, 1739, p.90. + Ibid. p. 87. B 
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Be this never fo true, yet it will ftill be as true that the moſt 
holy things may be depraved, in paffing through impure hands ; 
and that, RIGHT OPINION, which infpires wifdom and promotes 
peace, may then ferve for nothing but to turn the heads and hearts 
of men to folly and diffeution, otherwife naturally framed and dif- 
pofed to profit by the truth. Indeed, aFANATIC MANNER of preach- 
ing, though it were the doctrine of an Apoftle, may do more harm, 
to Society at leaſt, than a modeſt revival of old fpeculative herefies, 
or, than the invention of sew; fince it tends to bewilder the Rea- 
fon of fome, to inflame the Paſſions of others; and, in that ftate of 
things, to fpread diforder and difturbance throughout the whole 
Community. And in fubjection to the civil Community was the 
Gofpel firft preached ; and under the protection of it was it, at length, 
every where eftablifhed. For, what does FIELD-PREACHING (for 
inftance) imply, but a famine of the Word, occaſioned by a total 
neglect in the fpiritual Paftors appointed by Law ? And what can it 
produce, but ftrong refentments in behalf of the Minifters of Reli- 
gion, thus injurioufly treated? What can be the iſſue of the new 
BIRTH, attended with thofe infernal throes and frightful agitations 
fo graphically defcribed in the Journals of Mr. J. Wefley, but high 
ferments in behalf of Religion itfelf, thus fcandaloufly difhonoured 
and traduced ? 

The facred Writer himfelf, who delivered this TEST for the trial 
of thefe Mens pretenfions, was unqueftionably in thefe fentiments, 
“ that a fanatic Spirit did more mifchief in the mode of teaching, 
than an erroneous one, in the matter taught;“ ſince, of half a dozen 
marks recommended for this purpofe, the firft only is applicable 
to the doctrine; all the reft concern the manners of the Teacher. 

Nay, what is more, we have Mr. J. Wefley himſelf, for once, 
on the fide of the Apoſtle, where he fays, that st is a point be chiefy 
infifis upon, that OnTHODOXY or RIGHT OPINION 15, af bef, but a 
very fender part of Religion, if any part of it at all. The Operation 
of Religion on the heart therefore (which with him is the fame as 

on 
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on the fancy, and manifefts itfelf in corporeal agitations) is the prin- 
cipal point. But 1678, altogether refolves itfelf into the manner of 
propagating the Faith. 

Yet ftill it may be difputed, Who it is that becomes anfiverable 
for the diforders accafioned by this new mode or method of propagat- 
ing Religion? Is it Mr. J. Wefley, or is it his Adverfaries? He, 
I make no queftiou, will exculpate hiniſelf by the direction of St. 
Paul to Timothy—#o preach the word, in feafon, and out of ſeaſon. 
Which implies, he thinks, that the manner can never be amiſs, or 
made chargeable with blame. 

But he. would infer more from the Text than it will bear; and 
mifapply it, into the bargain. This direction relates to time only, 
which is but one of the many circumftances attending the manner 
of preaching ; and that one, in which the abufe is leaft material. 
The application (as we fay) is no leis faulty. The direction is 
confined to the ſtate of things then exiſting; when the fuffering 
Church had fo few opportunities to preach the word, that all, whe- 
ther feafonable or unfeafonable, were with reafon to be laid hold on. 
When the Church was once eftablifhed, and fixed and ſeaſonable 
times were appointed for holy offices, then (as every one may fee) 
to fly to the unfeafonable would be factious, and a breach of the 
difcipline of that Church, of which the tranſgreſſor profeſſed him- 
felf a member. To judge, therefore, of the integrity of Mr. J. Wef- 
ley’s'conduct, we muft turn from the directions which St. Paul gives 

Sor bis own times, tothofe which St. James gives for all times. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX, 


ND this leads us on, in our Enquiry. The Wifdom from 

above (fays this Apoftle) is fir? pure, then PEACEABLE.—To 
be PEACEABLE is a leading quality in its general Character. A Choir 
of Angels ufhered in the Advent of the Son of God, with peace, 
good-will towards men. And He himfelf, on his departure from 
us, bequeathed it to us, as his deareft legacy: Peace I leave with 
you; my peace I give unto you+. Now that which the FATHER 
proclaimed, which the Son beftowed, muft needs be of the office of 
the Hoty Guost to maintain. Whatever form of godlingſi, there- 
fore, hath not this Characteriſtic mark, can never reaſonably be 
deemed of heavenly extraction. 

That the propagation of Methodi/m hath occafioned many and 
great violations of peace, Mr. Wefley hath amply fhewn in the jour- 
nalary hiftory of his Adventures. 

But as in all contefts between party and party, the blame is re- 
ciprocally thrown upon one another; before we come more directly 
to adjuft the ſhare which may be fairly caft upon Metbodiſin, it may 
be uſeful previoufly to inquire into that temper which makes for 
peace ; for we may be reafonably well affured, that the fault lieth 
not in that quarter where fuch a temper is found. Now our bleſſed 
Redeemer, who fo earneftly recommends his peace to us, hath given 
us directions how to preferve it: Beye therefore wife [perpor, PRU- 
DENT] as Serpents, and barmlefs as Doves $. 

And he, who gave his Followers no precept, regarding life and 
manners, which he did not eminently recommend by his own ex- 
ample, was the moft perfect pattern of innocence, under the direc- 


Luke ii, 14. + John xiv. 27. 
t Matt. x. 16. So again, Hbo is that faithful and wife (Ome, pradcat] Servant? 
Matt, xxiv. 45. 
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tion of PRUDENCE ; as appears in his dextrous evafions to captious 
queftions of the Jewifh Leaders, who wanted matter to inflame the 
people againft him; in his avoiding the People when thus inflam- 
ed; and, above all, in his declining an untimely promulgation of his 
Meſſiab- Character; which would either have occafioned civil com- 
motions, or have endangered his life before he had compleated his 
Miniftry. The firft inftance of this confummate prudence is too im- 
portant not to be more particularly explained. There came to 
„him (fays St. Mark) the Chief Priefts and Scribes, and the 
„ Elders, and fay unto him, By what authority doft thou thefe 
things? and who gave thee this authority? And Jefus anfwered 
“6 and faid unto them, I will alfo ask of you one queftion, and 
4c anfwer me, and 1 will tell you by what authority I do thefe 
„things. The baptifm of John, was it from Heaven, or of Men? 
“ anfwer me. And they reafoned with themſelves, faying, If we 
‘6 fhall fay, From heaven; he will fay, Why then did ye not 
4c believe him? But if we fhall fay, Of men; they feared the 
4 People: For all men counted John that he was a Prophet in- 
#5 deed. And they anſwered and faid unto Jefus, We cannot tell. 
‘6 And Jefus anfwering, faith unto them, Neither do I tell you, by 
‘6 what authority I do thefe things *.” 

A direct anfwer to this queftion, apparently reaſonable, and urged 
by thofe who had authority to demand it, muft have immaturely re- 
vealed what the deftined Miniftry of Jeſus made neceſſary to be 
kept fecret. And yet, to evade the queftion, in fuch a manner as 
was fufficient to fatisfy Authority, needed all that divine prudence 
with which the Author of our Salvation was endowed. He there- 
fore replies, Firft, anfwer me this queftion concerning John.” 
The quettion was reafonable, confidered in the view of an argu- 
ment ad hominem; it was reafonable, from the force it had in itfelf: 
For if it fhould appear, that that queftion had not been determined 
in the cafe of John, it was evident from their own conduét, that 


* Chap. xi. 27, & fig. i 
the 
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the juriſdiction of the Sanhedrim was not violated by any man's 
declining to anfwer one of the fame import. Further, the quef- 
tion was reafonable and proper in itfelf. John publicly profeſſed 
himfelf the forerunner of Jefus : So that if it were neceſſary for the 
Sanhedrim to come at the true knowlege of the general Cafe, they 
fhould have begun with John. This, the natural order of a judicial 
proceeding required. Nor would the Chief Priefts have been back- 
ward to anfwer it, in either view. But here lay the difficulty ; the 
People were of one opinion concerning John, and the Sanhedrim of 
another. This embarras filenced them. And in our Saviour’s 
taking advantage of that circumftance confifts the divine dexterity 
of his exemplary prudence. Neither do I tell you (fays he) by what 
authority I do thefe things, As much as to fay, ‘* Both on my prin- 
ciples and on your own, a previous queftion is firft to be re- 
folved, namely, concerning the baptiſin of John. When you have 
anfwered this, then comes my time to anfwer yours: But till then, 
you have no right to infift upon an anſwer. — Such inftances of 
Prudence, and fo divinely managed, made St. Paul, where in his 
Epiftle to the Ephefians he diftinguithes (in the twofold Character 
of the bleſſed Jefus) between his office of Redeemer from Sin, and 
Preacher of Righteoufnefs, exprefs his latter office in thefe empha- 
tic words, He bath abounded towards us in all wifdom and PrRu- 
DENCE “, copie à Sori. Which, as appears by what follows, 
the Apoftle makes to conſiſt in his Mafter’s fuiting and adapting the 
various Revelations of his Will to the peculiar feafons and occa- 
fions when the knowlege of it was become ufeful to the furtherance 
of the Faith. Having (fays St. Paul) made known unto us the Myf- 
tery of bis will according to bis good pleafure, which he hath purpaſed 
in bimfelf; that in the difpenfation of the fulnefs of time be might gather 
together in one, all things in Chrif, Sc. By which the Apoftle 
feems principally to have in mind that obſcure and backward inti- 
mation, which, for fome time, kept hid from his Difciples this 


Chap. i. 8. : 
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myflery of bis will; the uſual title given by the facred Writers to the 
calling in of the Gentiles into the Church of Chrift. The prudence 
of which conduct is obvious. The Gofpel was to be firft offered 
to the Jetvs. But their reception of it was fo unkind, that, had 
the Apoftles been then acquainted with this Myfery, they had been 
tempted to turn to the Gentiles, before the miffion to the Jews had 
been fairly compleated. When that was accompliſhed, the my/ery 
was revealed, in all its fplendor, to St. Peter. 

On the whole, therefore, we fee, that THE PEACEFUL CHA- 
RACTER 18 THAT, WHERE INNOCENCE IS UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF PRUDENCE. Emancipated from this direction, Innocence becomes 
a prey both to itfelf and to others; and is, either actively or paſ- 
fively, the perpetual fource of Difcord. 

Let us fee, now, the regard our new Miffionaries profe/s to pay to 
this precept and example of their Mafter. Human PRUDENCE has, 
fome how or other, fo highly offended Mr. J. Weſley, that he 
fcruples not to call it, the Mystery or INIQuiITY and the off- 
SPRING OF HEIL I.“ I believe (fays he) it pleaſed God to blefs the 
‘6 firft Sermon moft, becaufe it gave moft offence, being indeed an 
“ open defiance of that myfery of iniquity which the World calls 
% Prupence *. As he here informs us, Who gave it that Name, 
one might be apt to fuppofe he meant, the Prudence of the unjuf 
Steward, which is indeed the myflery of Iniquity, did not he himfelf 
forbid us to underftand it in this fenfe, by fairly telling us that he 
meant, what the World calls Curistran Prudence. And as bad as 
the World is, 1 think it never qualified the prudence of the unjuf 
Steward with that attribute. God, deliver me, and all that feek 
‘ him in fincerity, from what the World calls CHRISTIAN Pru- 
4c pence +.” And again, to a friend who approved not of his 
Feld. reaching. — 1 fear that ofspring of Hell, worldly or myftic 
“ PRUDENCE, hath drawn you away from the fimplicity of the 


* Journ, from Feb. 1, 1737-8, to his return from Germany, p. 12. 


t Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nove 1, £739) T. 13. 
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<s Gofpel *.” If his averfion to Prudence be thus great, his enmity 
to thoſe, amongſt whom it is uſually found, can ſcarce be thought 
leſs, from the hard words he gives whenever he ſpeaks of them.— 
s Mrs. Baddiley (fays he) defired me to go up to her Son, who had 
«s been out of order for fome days. For a year or two he was a 
« pattern to all the family, till he began to converſe more with 
6 GOOD SORT OF MEN. He then grew cooler and cooler in the 
‘6 ways of God, and in a few months quitted the Society +.”—* It 
‘ is abfolutely needful for fuch a one as me to follow the wife ad- 
se vice of Mr. Herbert. And this, I blefs God, I can, in fome 
“ meafure, do, while I avoid that BANE OF ALL RELIGION, the 
% Company of GOOD SORT oF MEN, as they are called, Perfons. 
„ho have a liking to, but no sense of, Religion ;” [i. e. no ex- 
tatic feelings or the pains of the zew birth, &c.] But thefe in- 
*¢ fenfibly undermine all my reſolution, and fteal away what little 
„% ZEAL I have :“ i. e. perfuade him to be peaceable. 

And again, fpeaking of one of his Backfliders, he fays—* but 
indulging himſelf in HAaRMLEss Company he firft made fhipwreck 
of his ZEAL, and then of his Farru §” In this I think he is 
right. The Zeal and the Faith of aranaric are fuch exact tallies 
to one another that I have no conception how either can exift alone. 
‘They came into the World together to difturb Society and difhon- 
our Chriftianity ; and they muft go out together before the One can 
regain its peace, or the other its dignity. 

On the whole, we find that Mr. J. Wefley is, by his own con- 
feffion, entirely deſtitute of that temper wich makes for peace: If 
therefore his preaching be attended with tumults and diforders, we 
cannot but afcribe it to the want of that quality, which the 
Founders of our holy Religion made eſſential to the fuccefsful pro- 
pagation of the Gofpel of Peace, namely, PRUDENCE. It is true, 

Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 66, 57. 

+ Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 31. 
À Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 31. 
Journ. from his embarking for Georgia, to his return to London, p. 41. 
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Mr. Wefley, as we have feen, throws the whole fault of thefe tu- 
mults on the Devitt ; and this may be allowed him in the fenfe that 
every paultry Pilferer and Sabbath-breaker is ufed to do. But if 
we feek for the more immediate caufe, we fhall find it much nearer 
hand. The Roman Satirift pretended, 


Nullum Numen abeft, fi fit PRUDENTIA. 


Where PRUDENCE governs, #0 God is wanting to keep the world in 
order, We may fay, with more fobricty and truth, that where 
IMPRUDENCE takes the lead, there needs no Devi! to throw it into 
confufion. What, for inftance, more ftronglv tends to tumult and 
diforder than for One who profeffes to propagate only the plain old 
Religion of the Church of England, to fet at nought its eftablifhed 
Difcipline, by invading the province of the parochial Minifter ; by 
aſſembling in undue places and at unfit times; by /peaking evil of 
Dignities, in fcurrilous inveives againft the Governors and Paſtors 
of the national Church? Infolences of this nature provoke warm 
and ill-inftruéted men to demand juftice on the offenders: Which 
not being at hand (as the interefts of Society will not, always, per- 
mit the Magiftrate to enforce it, where the infults on his office 
are covered with the pretences of Religion), Particulars are but too 
apt to feek that in a tumultuary and criminal way, which all the 
providence of Government, and all the equity of Law, are but 
barely fufficient to adjuft, with fuch difcretion, as, that while the 
dignity of the State is vindicated, the rights of Religion are not in- 
fringed. 

Nor will that fanatic Apology, which is ever at hand, be any 
excufe for them in the commiffion of their diforders; namely, 
„That the violation of peace among/ft men ſerves to advance the 
peace of God; our bleſſed Maſter having himfelf declared, that be 
was not come to fend Peace on earth, but a ford.” Now the fame 
Spirit which difpofes them to apply to their own cafe all thofe de- 
clarations concerning the firft extraordinary ftate of the Gofpel, hin- 
ders them from feeing, that thefe words of Jefus refpe& only the 
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accidental and tranfient ftruggle of the then expiring Powers of 
darkneſs; but that the heavenly Proclamation of peace towards men, 
declares the genuine and conftant fruits of God's gocd. will to his 
Creatures: that the frf only predicted the early fortunes of a fuf- 
fering Church; and that the other defcribed the eſſential nature, 
the eternal genius, of an all- beneficent Religion. But Enthufiafts, 
hurried on by the fervours of an inflamed fancy, lofe fight of a 
Chriftian land, and a believing Magiftrate ; and have nothing before 
their eyes but a Country of Pagans and Idolaters, with the Princes 
of this world rifen up to füpprefs and perfecute the Word of life. 
Under thefe delufions, it is no wonder that they detpife order, in- 
fult Government, and fet their Rulers at defiance. 

But Peace is the cure of FANATIcISM, as Fmaticifm is the 
bane of Peace. Sectaries muſt either kick or be kicked. They 
muft either perfecute, or they muft provo':e perfecution. To be in 
this turbulent ftate, is living in their proper element. 

As every Libertine afpires to be on the laughing fide, fo every Zealot 
would fain be on the perfecuting. But Zealots, as well as other 
Adventurers, muft take their chance in this world, whatfoever fe- 
curity they have made for the other. We fee METHoDIsM, at pre- 
fent, under a well-eftablifhed watchful Government, where it is 
obliged to wear a lefs audacious look. To know its true character, 
and native difpofition, we fhould fee it in all its fortunes. And this 
our own Country, productive of every ftrange thing, hath given 
us ample means to contemplate. For They, who now go under the 
name of Meruopists, were, in the days of our Fore-fathers, 
called Precis1ans; terms of their own devifing, and (as the fruits 
of the fame fpirit) nearly fynonymous, importing that the Learers 
of them had carefully ſquared out their Religion by line and level. 
The elder Meibodiſm, on its firft appearance, put on the fame 
fuffering exterior, which we fee the younger Brother wear at pre- 
fent. During the firm adminiftration of Elizabeth it difguifed, and 
but barely difguifed, its native ferocity, in a feigned fubmiffion ; 
after having invited perfecution with the air of a perfecutor. Thote 

times, 
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times, we may be fure, would not fuffer it to wait long for what 
it wanted. And then, as a precious Metal, which had undergone 
its trial in the fire, and left all its drofs behind, the Se&, with 
great propriety, changed its name, from Precistan to PURITAN. 
But in the weak and diſtracted times of Charles the Firſt, it ventured 
to throw off the mask; and, under the name of INDEPENDENT, 
became the chief Agent of all the dreadful diforders which termi- 
nated that unhappy reign. For INDEPENDENCY was a name as 
well fuited to the weaknefs of that Governnient, which it defted 
and overturned, as Metuopism is to the ftrength of This, of 
which it ftauds in awe. Nor is this Pedigree, which makes Me- 
thodifin of the younger Houfe to Independency, invented, like heral- 
dic fictions, to ennoble my fubjeét. Whoever reads the large ac- 
counts of the Spiritual fate of the Regicides while under condemna- 
tion (written and publithed, at that time, by their friends, to make 
them pafs, with the People, for Saints and Martyrs), and compares 
them with the circumftantial Journals of the Methodi/s, will find fo 
exact a conformity in the frenzy of fentiment, and even in the 
cant of expreffion, upon the fubjeéts of Faith, Grace, Redemption, 
Regeneration, Juttification, &c. as may fully fatisfy him, that they 
are both of the fame Stock ; and ready, on a return of the like 
kindly feafon, to produce the fame fruits. All the difference, which 
diftance of times and variety of circumftances have effected, is only 
this: The Methodif is now, an Apoffolic Independent; and the In- 
dependent was then, a Mabometan Metbodifi. 

Indeed, it hath been Mr. J. Wefley’s mifhap, with every other re- 
quiſite of a fkilful Leader, to fall upon times very unpropitious to 
the fortunes of a new Sect. 

He found himfelf in a Government whofe equity abhorred Per- 
fecution for Religion; and whofe firmnefs, on the other hand, 
would not fuffer its principles of Toleration to be abufed, to the 
difturbance of Society. Here was little room for the exertion of 
that quality by which a Sectary may be properly faid to exift, name- 
ly, ZEAL active or paffive. He wanted to be perfecuted ; but Per- 

fecution 
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fecution would not come at his call. Yet, it muft be owned, he 
ufed every extraordinary method to provoke it: The time was now 
paft, when it could be faid of this Demon, as of the lefs mitchiev- 
ous ones of old, ‘ Vocatus, aut non vocatus, audit.” The ad- 
vantages of perfecution to a new Sect, Mr. J. Wefley is not at all 
fhy in confeſſing.— About one, I preached at Holton, where like- 
‘6 wife all is now calm, after a violent ſtorm of feveral weeks, 
„wherein many were beaten and wounded, and outraged various 
‘6 ways; but NONE MOVED from their fledfafinefi. In the evening I 
« preached at Armley, to many who want a florm, being quite UN- 
‘6 NERVED by conflant Sunfbine*.” It is the fame confcious want 
which makes him complain of ill treatment; and yet be diſſatisfied 
with good — We came to St. Ives before morning prayers, and 
“ walked to Church without fo much as one huzza, How ftrangely 
„has one year changed the fcene in Cornwall! This is now a 
«6 peaceable, nay honourable ftation. They give us good words in 
‘6 almoft every place. What bave we done, that the World foould be 
44 / civil tous +?” 

Is not this the language of a man whom nothing can pleafe, when 
he is defeated in a fecret purpofe, which he is afhamed to own? 
He languifhed, wo ſee, for good wHOLESOME SEvERITIES. Many 
(as he well expreffes it) wanted a form, being quite UNNERVED by 
confiant Sunfbine. To fupply this want, which the Magiftrate fo 
cruelly denied, he is forced to make the beft of thofe mock perfe- 
cutions, the Drums and Huzzas of the Rabble. And fo bloody 
always are his ideas, by a conftant meditation on this ſubject, that, 
{peaking of the mifnomers of the Grand Jury of Cork, in their 
preſentment of his Brother, and half a fcore more itinerant Preach- 
ers, as vagrants and perfons of ill fame, &c. he thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf— The names (only moft of them miferably mangled and mur- 
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dered) were defigned for the names of eight Preachers, &. * The 
future Martyrologiſt whom favouring Deſtiny has appointed to col- 
le& together the Saints and Martyrs of this afflicted Church, will, 
if he be wife, never fuffer himfelf to be mifled into a belief that 
this mangling and murdering can refer to names; or indeed to any 
thing lefs than to an Irib Maffacre, charitably difguifed by our 
meek Apoftle, under a figure, not to fay a deformity of Speech. 
To give thefe Perſecutions all the relief in his power, he expatiates 
on every adventure with fuch circumftance, that there is hardly a 
turnip-top thus facrilegioufly employed, which has not had the 
honour of being recorded. But this is for Pofterity : Something 
more was to be done for the fake of the unnerved Brethren. This 
{mall pittance of perfecution, poor as it is, muft be turned to ufe 
while time ferved, left, like a flame of ftraw, it fhould go out as 
{oon as it was put into a blaze. He therefore contrives to keep per- 
Jecution alive by profecuting bis Perfecutors: And, to make his re- 
venge the fwecter, he does it on the toleration act; the Law which 
does him fo much mifchief, in depriving him of a real Perfecu- 
tion. This he notably turns againſt itfelf, and makes an Inſtru- 
ment to fupport and keep up a fhadowy Perfecution, in the Shouts 
and Revels of the Mob. à 

Of this contrivance, and of the fuccefs of this contrivance, he 
has given us many curious examples in his Journals Abundantly 
fufficient to evince, that though he who perfecutes, breaks the 
Peace, yet as he is but the tool and Inftrument of him who invites 
and provokes pu rfecution, the crime at length comes home to him 
who fet the Rioter on work. 


Journ. from July 20, 1749, to Oct. 30, 1751, p. 4. 
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p CHAP. X. 


HE next mark of celeftial Wifdom is, its being GENTLE AND 

EASY TO BE INTREATED. That is, neither a rigid reprover 
of the indifferent manners of others, nor obftinately tenacious of 
its own : but, as far as Truth and Honeſty will permit, compliant 
and even obfequious to all men. The great Apoftle of the Gentiles 
fully approves his pretenfions to this (Vi/dom, in the account he 
gives of his conduct, in becoming all things to all Men, that be might 
gain fome*. For the truth of which, he appeals to thofe who 
were beft acquainted with his life and converfation. But amongſt 
our modern Apoftles the Scene is fhifted. We find them fevere 
condemners of thofe innocent manners of their fellow-citizens, 
which they themfelves have abftained from, on pretence of their 
being lefs profitable and edifying, or, perhaps, obftructive of that 
perfection which they pretend to aim at. Nor are they lefs fevere 
exactors of conformity to their own obfervances. 

They tell us what we are to think of them, in the very appella- 
tion they aſſume. For Meruopism (as we have faid) implies a 
fet of manners, marked out by the rule and compafs; and, when 
made a name of diftinétion, it declares thofe manners are to be re- 
ligioufly and invariably obferved, as the facred badge of the Bro- 
therhood. Hence Mr. J. Wefley in a letter to the Church of God 
at Hernbuth in Upper Lufatia, having reproved them for teaching, 
‘6 that it does imply Liberty to conform to the world, by talking 
& on ufelefs, if not trifling ſubjects, and by joining in worldly di- 
„ verfions, in order to do good,” they juſtify themſelves by ſay ing, 
„We believe it much better to diſcourſe out of the news · papers, 
than to chatter about holy things to no purpoſe. To which he 
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replies, Perhaps fo. But what is this to the point? I believe 
s6 both one and the other to be ufelefs, and therefore AN ABOMI- 
% NATION To THE Lord *.“ Nay, he pufhed this matter fo far, 
as to come to a folemn refolution, NEVER To LAUGH: and, to 
guard himfelf againft the approaches of this paltry infirmity, sever 
to fpeak a tittle of worldly things. And certainly, he who carries his 
diffociability to this extreme, is in no danger of being EASILY 1N- 
“TREATED. He was now fit company only for the Devil (with 
whom, as we have feen, he had a great deal to tranfact) ; indeed, 
not for him neither, till the more fociable Fiend had a little re- 
laxed his mufcles: for the firft trick Satan played him, after they 
grew acquainted, was, as he himſelf tells us, to make him burſt 
out into an immoderate fit of Laughter +. But he was ready 10 tear 
bimfelf to pieces for his frailty. 

Our Apoftle’s GENTLENESs may, by this time, be eaſily gueffed 
at. But he faves us the trouble. We learn it fully in his encauflie 
Paintings of his Adverſaries. He met with one of theſe in a vio- 
lent ftorm at Sea. Vet the common danger of this dreadful hour 
could not abate the more violent tempeſt in his mind —‘ For who 
«e fhould be there (fays he) but the famous Mr. Gr—— of Car- 
‘ narvonfhire. A clumfy, overgrown, hardfaced man; whofe 
‘ countenance I could only compare to that (which I faw in Drury- 
„Lane, thirty years ago) of one of the Rufians in Macbeth {——- 
“I walked over (fays he) to Egham, where Mr. preached 
one of the moft miferable ſermons I ever heard: Stuffed fo full 
“ of dull, fenfelefs, improbable lies of thofe he complimented 
4 with the title of falfe Prophets §.”"—*‘ At St. Ives we were 
% faluted, as uſual, with a Huzza, and a few ftones or pieces 
“of dirt:” Yet, for want of a better, he has dignified even 
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this with the name of a Perſecution. The Perfection: here (fays 
he) was owing in great meafure to the indefatigable labours of 
6 Mr. Hoblin and Mr. Simmons; Gentlemen worthy to be had in 
4 everlafting remembrance for their unwearied endeavours to de- 
ts ftroy Herefy. 

“ Fortunati ambo ! Siquid mea pagina poffit, 

‘6 Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet ævo *.“ 


Here he tells us, without difguife, that it is his holy purpofe, to 
gibbet up the Names of thefe his two Perfecutors, to everlafting 
Infamy: while, by the moft unregenerate malice in the world, he 
dips his curfes in the gall of irony ; and, that they may ſtrike the 
deeper, fletches them with a prophane claffical Parody. 

Yet this is the man who fays,—‘ God forbid that I fhould RAIL, 
‘6 at a Turk, Infidel, or Heretic. I would point out their Errors, 
6 and I truft, in the SPIRIT op Meexness +.” Yea, this Spirit 
was fo {trong in him, that he bleſſes God for his goodnefs, in di- 
recting all temptations to fall on this fde ; which, though it may 
be called his blind fide, (as he always winks at his injuries; fome- 
times, indeed, to take the better aim) he affures us, is not his 
weak fide——" I cannot but ftand amazed at the goodnefs of God. 
Others are moft aſſaulted on the weak fide of their Soul. But 
„with me it is quite otherwife. If I have any ftrength at all, 
% IT IS IN FORGIVING INJURIES. And on this very fide am I 
66 affaulted more frequently than any other .“ By which, with 
uncommon modefty, he would infinuate that though his perfecutions 
abound, yet his forgivene/s, in the Spirit of meeknefi, does much more 
abound. 

St. Paul and St. James may be reconciled. But he is a bold man 
who will undertake to reconcile St. Paul and Mr. Wefley. The 
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Reader, perhaps, will be better employed in turning his attention 
upon ancient and modern Sainrsuip, at large: where, in one ge- 
neral view, he will fee God's grace in the Firft, and, in the Second, 
Man's nature feverally aſſerting their Rights throughout the whole 
progrefs. The genial Spirit of God could breathe nothing but 
the balm of gentlene/s and cafe. The peftilent heat of Fanaticifm 
raifes an inflammation and a tumour in the mind, whofe Symptoms 
are an obdurate rigour, and impatience under the probe. The 
Heaven-itruck Heart is affected like the purer metals, which eafily 
foften, and run fpeedily at the touch of the etherial Ray. But 
the Fanatic Spirit, felf-heated by its own firey nature, retains the 
property of its congenial earth, which grows harder and more in- 
tractable as it burns. 


CHAP. XI. 


O proceed. St. James, in his account of celeftial Wifdom, 
advances from grace to grace. It is peaceable: this is its 
loweft quality. It is Gentle and eafy to be intreated : this is a fur- 
ther advance in its Character. The firft only implies the not 
giving umbrage or offence to our Brother; but the fecond de- 
clares a readinefs to confult his pleafure and convenience. The 
Apoftle’s next recommendation of this Wifdom rifes ftill higher: 
it is, he fays, FULL of Mercy AND GooD FRuITs. It would 
have been a poor account of the Wi/dom from above, that it amounted 
only to an obfequious ea and gentlene/s of Manners : a difpofition 
of heart little more than the fhadow or out-line of Benevolence, 
that harmony of the affections, which the Chriftian Faith calls 
Cuarity; and which the Apoftle, by a beautiful periphrafis,. 

terms, the being full of mercy and good fruits.. 
Let 
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Let us enquire then into the mercy and Goop FRUITS of modern 
Saintſnip. The mercy of the Sufferer is forgivenefi ; the mercy of 
the Inflicter is forbearance, 

Of Mr. Wefley's forgivene/s under fufferings, we have feen many 
examples in the Language he beſtows on his Oppofers; who paſs 
with him under no other title than that of the Devil’s Servants 
and the Devil's Children : of his forbearance, when compleatly armed 
with the Vengeance of Heaven, we have feen many more, in his 
difpatching the Principal of thefe Children of the Devil, without 
mercy, to their Father. For one fure mark of the hypocondriac 
fpirit under a Fanatic ferment, is the readineſs to difpenfe, and 
the rafhnefs to fling about, the exterminating Judgments of God: 
and when an Enthufiaft calls down fire from Heaven, the leaft of 
his concern is, his being heard. So that every difafter, befallen 
his Oppofers, is confidered by him as God's owning the Cauſe, and 
he would efteem it ingratitude to his Maſter to give it any other 
name than that of a JupGMENT ; juft as Witches, when a mifchief 
happens to thofe whom they have often curfed, afcribe it to the 
Avenger of their quarrels, their trufty Coadjutor the Devil. For 
under the agitations of wrath and revenge, the fruits of this Spirit 
are much the fame, whether Heaven or Hell be called to their 
affiftance. Do I wrong thefe Men? See what has been faid above 
of this matter * ; and if that does not fuffice, turn again to Mr. J, 
Welley’s Journals. «s Wednefday 15. I went to Bedlam at the 
“6 repeated requeft of Mr. S. who had been confined there above 
‘6 two years. This was the Perfon, who, while he was {peaking 
‘6 againft my Brother and me, to the Society at Kingfwood, was in 
“a moment firuck raving mad. But, it feems, God is at length in- 
44 treated for him, and has reftored him to a found mind +.” Again, 
% One J—n Hn, a weaver——zealous for the Church and 
% againft Diſſenters of every denomination He laboured much 
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“ to convince his acquaintance that the frange fits, into which people 
«s at the Societies fell, was a delufion of the Devil. We were going 
« home when one met us in the ftreet, and informed us, That 
* J—nH n was fallen raving mad. Between one and 
* two, I came in and found him on the floor, the room being full 
4 of people, whom his wife would have kept out, but he cried 
‘6 aloud, No, let the world feé the jg Judgment of God. Two or 
s6 three men were holding him as well as they could. He imme- 
‘6 diately fixed his eyes upon me, and ftretching out his hands, 
40. cried, Oli! this is he who, I faid, was a deceiver of the People. 
But God bas overtaken me. — And again,—* I was informed of 
«an awful providence. A poor wretch who was here the laft 
‘ week, curfing, blafpheming, and labouring with all his might 
“to hinder the word of God, had afterwards boafted to many, 
that he would come again on Sunday, and no man fhould ſtop 
“his mouth then. But on Friday God laid bis band upon 
“him, and on Sunday he was buried +.—I faw a poor man, (once 
« joined with us) who wanted nothing in this world, but the peace 
* the world cannot give. A day or two before, be hanged bimfelf, 
‘ but was cut down before he was dead. He has been crying out 
‘ever fince, God had left bim, becaufe be bad left the Children of 
God 1. But he is inexorable to all who apoftatize.—* I buried 
the body of Lucy Godſhall after preſſing toward the mark 
‘ for more than two years She became weary and faint ——I 
put ber out of the band,——God bleſſed this to her foul.” === 
But how ? She fell down on her knees, and delivered up her 
‘€ foul and body into the hands of God. In the inftant the ufe of 
ss all her limbs was taken away, and fhe was in a burning fever.— 
* She cried out on Satan—was in darknefi—was in light—clofed 
“ ner eyes and died g.. I was preſſed to vifit Nicholas Palmer, 
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‘ one who had feperated from us, and behaved with a great bite 
«6 rernefs, till God laid bis band upon him. He had fent for me 
sé feveral times, faying he could not die in peace till he had feen 
„me. We wreftled with God in his behalf——his foul was 
u comforted; and a few hours after quietly fell afleep *.” 

Their GooD FRUITS come next to be confidered. Mr. J. Wefley’s 
idea of true Religion doth not promiſe much. He faith, * It doth 
“ not confift in any or all thefe three things, 14e living barmle/i— 
“6 ufing the means of Grace — and doing much good. A man, he fays, 
“ may do all this, and yet have zo true Religion at all +.” 

Yet St. James talks another language. Pure Religion (and, I 
ſuppoſe, pure and true differ only in found) and undefiled bifore God 
and the Father, is this, to vifit the fatherlefs and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep bimſelf unſpotted from the World $. 

Now, what is vifting the fatherlefs and widows, but the doing 
much good? And what is keeping one's felf unſpotted from the world, 
but ing the means of Grace? In what a fearful taking then, muft 
Mr. Weſley's Zealots be, who, mifled by the Bible, have fo long 
miftaken true Religion? The leaft it will do is to drive them to 
deſpair. But this is the very ftate in which their Mafter delights 
to take them up. And his affurance, that true Religion conſiſts 
in God's dwelling and reigning in the Soul§, foon makes way for a 
happier madnefs: the Jaws of Hell begin to clofe, the Gates of 
Heaven to open.—But, what the over-laboured imagination fuffered, 
during the courfe of this operation, requires the hand of a Mafter 
to defcribe. 1 fhall give it therefore in Mr. J. Wefley’s own words: 
and as thefe his fpiritual cures (which he reports with the exact- 
nefs of an Hippocrates or a Sydenham) are all the coop raurts he 
pretends to, he will not be difpleafed to have a few of the choiceft 
of them fet in a fair light. 
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The condition of his Audience, on his firft operation upon them, 
is thus graphically defcribed—* I preached in an open place, two 
„or three miles from Newcaftle. The wind was high and ex- 
* tremely ſharp: but l faw none go away till I went. Yet J ob- 
‘6 ferved none feemed to be much convinced; only STUNN’D, As 
‘IF CUT IN THE HEAD *.” This was in order. They were firft 
to be funned ; the Watchman, Reafon, was to be laid aſleep be- 
fore he could fet fire to their Imaginations. But he brings them 
to their fenfes with a vengeance, the vengeance of the Devil. 
felt the mE or HELL already kindled in my breaft (fays one), 
and all my body was in as much pain as if I had been in a 
“ burning firey furnace 1. — “ I was interrupted (ſays he) by the 
“ cries of one who was pricked at the heart” One of thofe, 1 fup- 
pofe, who had before been cut in the bead: and having now got poi- 
feffion both of the head and heart, the game begins. Another 
s perfon dropped down ——a little boy near him was feized in the 
“ fame manner. A young man who ſtood behind fixed his eyes 
‘ on him, and funk down himfelf as one dead. But foon began 
to roar out and beat himfelf on the ground, fo that fix men 
s could fcarcely hold him. Mean while many others began to cry 
“ out to the Saviour of all, that he would come and help them, 
«s infomuch that all the houfe, and indeed all the ftreet for fome 
c fpace, was in an uproar.—I was called after fupper to one who 
« feeling in herfelf fuch a Conviction as the had never known be- 
“¢ fore, had run out of the Society in all haſte, that fbe might not 
t expofe Berſelf. But the hand of God followed her ftill, &c. t.” 
This fear of expofing herfelf, Mr. J. Wefley, we fee, takes much 
amifs. He fpeaks with fome refentment, but more contempt, of 
her delicacy. Yet it feems hard that he would not fuffer the young 
Woman to underftand the nature of ber own feelings, and confe- 
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quently to be the beft judge of the danger the was in, of expofing 
herfelf—* Forty or Fifty of thofe who were feeking falvation, de- 
“ fired leave to fpend the night together in the fociety room. Be- 
4 fore ten, I left them, and laid down.“ For our Engineer had 
fo amply provided them with combuftibles, and fo fitly laid his 
train, that he knew they would take fire from their own collitions. 
He was not difappointed.—"* Between two and three in the morn- 
„ing he was awaked, and deſired to come down ftairs. I imme- 
« diately (fays he) heard fuch a confufed noife, as if a {number 
„of men were all putting to the Sword. It increafed, when I 
« came into the room, and began to pray, &c. . — Thence I 
‘6 went to a poor woman who had been long in pair. I was glad 
“to meet with Mrs. R. there; the perfon mentioned in Mr. 
4 Whitefield's Journal, who after three years madnefs (so CALLED) 
t was fo deeply convinced of Sin, &c. +."—** Another of Dr. 
« Monso’s patients came to defire my advice; I found no reafon 
“to believe fhe had been otherwife mad than every one is, who is 
deeply convinced of Sin J."—** A middle-aged woman defired me 
‘6 to return thanks for her to God; who, as many witneffes then 
‘6 prefent teftified, was, a day or two before, really difragéed, and, 
‘as fuch, tied down in ber bed. But upon prayer made for her, 
* fhe was inftantly relieved, and reſtored to a found mind 5. . J 
“ could not but be under fome concern with regard to one or two per- 
* fons, who were tormented in an unaccountable manner, and 
‘6 feemed to be indeed Lunatics, as well as foré vexed ||.” Here, 
for the fir time, Humanity feems to have recovered a little of its 
rights, amidſt thefe fcenes of horrour. Mr. J. Westey himſelf 
confefles, be could not but be under fome concern. But invigorated by 
the new Man, he toon fhakes off the buman pity of the old, and 
makes a joke even of the very Lunacy, he had pretended to lament. 
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Two or three who were at the Devanden (a high hill two or three 
miles from Chepftow are gone quite diftraëted, i. e. they mourn 
‘6 and refufe to be comforted till they have Redemption, &c. *”— 
ét I defired one who had feen affliétion herielf to go and vifit Mrs. 
“G in Bedlam (put there by her hufband as a mad woman), 
« where it pleated God greatly to knit their hearts together, and 
s with his comforts to refreſh their fouls f. Amongſt the 
4 hearers was one, who fome time before had been deeply convinced 
‘ of her ungodlinefs, infomuch that the cried out day and night, 
st Lord, fave, or I perifo! All the neighbours agreeing that the 
« was flark mad, her huſband put her into a Phyſician's hands, 
** who blooded her largely, and laid on feveral bliſters. But all this 
% proving without fuccefs, fhe was in a fhort time judged to be jn- 
« curable. When Mrs. Johnſon came, fhe foon faw the nature of 
4 the diſeaſe, having herfelf gone through the fame. She ordered all 
« the medicines to be thrown away, and exhorted the Patient to 
‘6 look unto Fefus .“ 

And with this fpiritual madne/s he is fo enamoured, that he calls 
it, when at its height, A GLorious TIME. ‘I preached at Wea- 
« vers Hall. Ir was A GLORIOUS TIME, Several dropped to the 
4 ground, as if ftruck with lightning, &c. &c. §” And where this 
‘is wanting, though every other thing be to his with, he is fo dif- 
fatisfied, that it is as much as ever his fubmiffion to the divine Will 
can obtain of him, to let God do as feemeth bini good.—" I faw none 
‘6 of that triumph of Faith, which has been fo common in other 
“ places. But the Believers go on calm and fleady.—Ler Gop po 
„ As SEEMETH HIM GOOD ||.” 


* Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1730, p. 90. 
+ Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 54. 

1 Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, Po 53 
§ Ibid. p. 27. 

L Ibid, p. 78. 
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But though Mr. J. Wefley does fo ably, in this new Trade of 
turning fools into mad. men, yet his Craft’s-mafter is certainly one 
Mr. Wh——-y, of whom Mr. Wefley tells this extraordinary tale · 
„A poor woman gave an account of what 1 think ought never to 
‘6 be forgotten.” Truly, I think fo too “ It was four years, th 
*¢ faid, fince her Son, Peter Shaw, then nineteen or twenty years 
„old, by hearing a Sermon of Mr. Wh—y, fell into great uneafi- 
‘6 nefs, She thought he was ill, and would have fent for a Phyfi- 
“cian. But he faid, No, no, fend for Mr. Wh—y. He was fent 
« for, and came; and, after afking a few queſtions, told her, Tbe 
% Bey is mad, get a Coach and carry him to Dr. M——, we my 
“6 name, I have fent feveral fuch to bim. - Who this Mr. Wh—y 
is, or what he is, 1 know not. But, we fee, he fends his People 
to Monro, with the fame unconcern in fearch of loft brains, that 
one would enquire of Sir J. Fielding for a loft portmanteau. 

Such are the exploits which Mr. J. Weſley calls, in the place 
laft quoted, BLESSINGS FROM GOD: and which therefore we may 
well call the coop Fruits of his Miniftry; thoſe by which St. 
James directs us to judge of his Miſſon. For what the Apoftle 
calls good fruits, namely, doing much good, Mr. J. Weiiey plainly 
tells us, belong not totrue Religion: What belongs not to true ‘-eli- 
gion he rightly deems fuperfluous : And whatever is fuperfluous he 
makes folemn refolutions to avoid +. 


Journ. from Nov. 1, 1759, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 56. 
+ Journ, from Feb. 1, 1737-8, to his return from Germany, p. 13, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


ITHERTO the Marks delivered by St. James, to judge of 
a pretended Miffionary from Heaven, confider him as urging 
his pretenfions fairly and with good faith; though poffibly in a 
fanatic or enthufiaftic way: But what follows—witHouT PARTI- 
ALITY AND WITHOUT HYPOCRISy—reprefents the pretender to 
fuch a character as capable of acting in a maſk, and ufing the mere 
worldly arts of fraud and deceit. And this fuppofition is made with 
admirable judgment and knowlege of human Nature. 
Extuusiasm, fo indiſpenſable a requitite in the fuccefsful leading 
of a Sect, muft always be accompanied with craft and knavery. 
There is a neceſſity for this odd combination; and the thing itfelf, 
as ſtrange as it may feem, is very naturally to be accounted for. 
A meer cool-headed Projector, without any tinéture of innate en- 
thufiafm, can never fucceed in his Defigns, becaufe fuch a one can 
never exhibit thofe furprizing freaks, which a heated imagination, 


Working on a difordered, though, for this purpofe, fitly framed 


temper of body, fo fpecioufly produces. For the fpirits of the Peo- 
ple, who are to be taken in, can never be allured, but by raifing 
their admiration, and keeping up their confidence in an infpired 
Leader. Beſides, new doctrines and new ideas are never fo readily 
received as when the Teacher of them is in earneft, and believes 
Himfelf : For then there is fomething fo natural in his conduct as 
ealily to conciliate belief; there is fomething fo alluring that it acts 
even like an Incantation. 

On the other hand, a mere Enthufiaf, who, by virtue of this 
faculty, hath gone fo far in his purpofe as to raife the admiration, 
and to captivate the fpirits, of the People, muft here begin to fail, 
if he be without the other quality, ſectarian Craft: For his fanati- 
cifm not being under the controul of his judgment, he will want 

the 
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the proper dexterity to apply the different views, tempers, and pur- 
fuits of the People, now enflamed and ready to become his Inftru- 
ments, to the advancement of his Projects. 

But when thefe two talents of F'aud and Fanaticiſin unite to fur- 
nifh out the Leader of a Sect, great will be the fuccefs of his 
undertakings. And when fuch a one feels the ftrength of this 
union, it is no wonder he fhould be readv to cry out with Mr. J. 
Weſley, Give me whereon to fiand, and I will Jhake the whole earth *. 
For now the fallies of his Enthuſiaſm will be fo corrected by his 
Cunning, as to ſtrengthen and confirm his fupernatural pretences ; 
and the cold and flow advances of a too cautious policy will be 
warmed and pufhed forward by the force of his Faonaticifin. His 
croft willenable him to elude the enquiries and objections of the 
more Rational; and his Vifions will irrecoverably fubdue all the 
warmer Noddles. In a word, they will mutually fupport and 
ftrengthen each other’s force, and cover and repair each other’s de- 
fects. St. Jerom feems to have had a true idea of this extraordi- 
nary combination, when he faid, ‘ Nullus poteft Hæreſin ftruere, 
“6 nifi qui ARDENTIS INGENII eft, et habet DONA NATURE +.” 
Which may be thus paraphrafed — No Heretic will ever be able to 
raiſe a Seët, but be, in whofe conflitution Nature bas enabled Fraud 
and Fanaticifin to act in concert. 

Several things concur to facilitate this happy conjunétion. An 
Enthufiaft confiders himfelf as an Inftrument employed by Provi- 
dence to attain fome great End, for the fake of which he was fent 
out. This makes him diligent in his work ; impatient under any 
lett or obſtruction; and attentive to every method for removing it. 
Perfuaded of the neceſſity of the End, and of the divine Com- 
miffion intrufted to the Inftrument, he begins to fancy that fuch a 
one, for the obtaining fo great a purpoſe, is diipenfed with, in 
breaking, nay is authorized to break, the common Laws of Mora- 


See p. 615 of this Diſcourſe. 
+ See The Divine Legation, Book III. Seét. 6. 
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lity; which, in the cant of thofe times, when Fanaticifm had its 
full play, was called the BRING ABOVE ORDINANCES. In the firft 
application of thefe means, the People are the Dupes of their Lea- 
der : But the fuccefs being frequently far beyond even his own 
conception, he becomes, in his turn, the Dupe of himfelf; and 
begins in good earneft to believe that the trick which he played 
them, was indeed not of his own contrivance, but the infpired in- 
ftigation of Heaven *. This will explain an obfcure paflage of Ta- 
citus, where {peaking of this fort of Character, in his oracular way, 
he fays, FINGUNT SIMUL CREDUNTQUE. Let me add, that this 
feems to have been much the cafe of OLIVER CRoMWELL, from his 
firft mounting into the Saddle and the Pulpit, to his laft reveries 
on his death-bed +. 

Again, Enibuſſaſm is a kind of ebullition or critical ferment of 
the mind, which a vigorous nature fometimes works through, and 
by flow degrees is able to ſurmount. Hence the moft fuccefsful 
Impoftors, who have fet out in all the blaze of Fanaticifm, have 
compleated their Schemes amidft the cool depths and ftillnefs of 
Politics. I hough this, in ſome degree, be common to them all, 
yet I know of none who exemplifies the cafe fo fully as the famous 
Icnwarius LoioL A. ‘This wonderful Perfon began his extafes in 
the mire, and finifhed his courfe in the direétion and execution of 
Councils, which, even in his own life-time, were ready to give Law 


to Chriftendom. Mr. J. Wefley appears to have ftudied this great 


That great obferver of Nature Cervantes, having made Sancho (to fave himſelf 
from the vexation of a fleevelefs errand) palm upon his Mafter a fuppofititious Dulcines ; 
When the Squire comes to relate this adventure to the Dutchefs, the extols his ingenuity 
fo highly, that he begins to ſuſpect himfelf to be tricked into his own contrivance: and 
that the Iechanters had preiented him with a trae Dulcinea in maſquerade, when he 
thought he was impofing a falfe exe barefaced on his Mafter. 

+ Tharloe tells us, that the Protector, on his death-bed, foretold his recovery, as 
an infpiration from Heaven, Had it proved true, he had gained much by obtaining to 
himfelf the ufeful Character of Prophet: and he loft nothing by the conviétion of its 
falſehoocl. 


Maſter 
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Mafter well: though, by a common prattice of thofe who fet up for 
themfelves, he kicks away the fteps by which he mounted. ‘1 
rode (fays he) to Oxford—in riding I read over that furprifing 
4 book, the life of Ignatius LoroLA. Surely one of the greateft 
‘ men that ever was engaged in the ſupport of a bad caufe. Iwon- 
‘6 der any man ſbould judge bim to be an Enthufiafl. No: but he 
„knew the people with whom he had to do. And fetting out like 
„Count Z. with a FULL PERSUASION that be might USE GUILE ro 
‘€ PROMOTE THE GLORY or, GOD . Now I defire to know, how 
any, but an Ex rnusfAs r, could havea full perfuafion, i. e. be per- 
fuaded, bona fide, that he might ufe guile to promote the glory of God? 
Or how any, but a Knave, could fucceed in this perfuafion ?—Ci- 
cero obferves that the Eye, which fees all other things, fees not it- 
felf; This inftance will fhew it to be equally true, that the Mind, 
which plays fuch ftrange tricks, is often very inattentive to its own 
frame and operations. 

Modern Saintjhip then being fo ſubject to thefe odd traverfes, it 
is well for BOTH SOCIRETIES, that we have an unerring Rule where- 
on to eftimate its Claim. For the Apoftle having declared that th: 
wifdom from above is without PARTIALITY and without HYPOCRISY; 
if fuch qualities be found in thofe who pretend to derive all, im- 
mediately, from above, we need no further evidence of the impof- 
ture. And, now, having hitherto ufed this famed Head of his Sect 
for an Example, it would be unkind to drop him here, and not fuf- 
fer him to finifh, as he began, his Apoftolical career. 

ParrTiALiTy confifts in difpenfing an unequal meafure, in our 
tranſactions with Others: 

And Hypocrisy in attempting to cover that unequal N by 
prevarication and falſe colours. 

The Reader muſt have been very inattentive to what hath been 
produced from Mr. J. Wefley’s JournaLs, not to have obferved the 
many convincing marks of the writer’s partiality and hypocrif}. 


Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p.67. 
VoL. IV. 40 The 
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The paffages have indeed been given to conviét him of other fanatic 
qualities, equally incontiftent with the w/dom which is from above; 
but many of them will, at the fame time, ferve to ſhe how ably 
he availed himſelf of thefe two political Accomplifhments. 

We have feen in general, that his Followers are always the 
Children of God; and his Oppofers, the Children of the Devil. But 
the firft being directed by inward feelings and the impulſe of an 
inflamed fancy, and the other by the outward teftimony of Scrip- 
ture, interpreted by human reaton, it is no great wonder that Mr. 
J. Wefley, who faw them fo much unlike, fhould marfhal them 
under two different Leaders. But what fhall we think, when we 
find him faying the worft of his Friends that his Enemies have faid 
of him, as foon as ever he fees them prefume to play over his own 
pranks in any other Name? If they follow not him, they are 
Fanatics and Enthufafts, how like foever they be in all other things 
to their ghoftly Pattern.— I was with two perfons (fays Mr. J. 
** Wefley) who, I doubt, are properly Enthufafs. For firft they 
„think to attain the end without the means, which is ent hzfiaſin, 
„properly fo called: again they think themſelves inſpired by God, 
«s and are not. But falfe imaginary infpiration is enthufiaſm. That 
« theirs is only imaginary inſpiration appears hence, it contradiéts 
«6 the Law and the Teflimony v. Theſe are wife words: but what 
do they amount to? Only to this, That thefe two Perfons would 
not take out their Patents of Infpiration from his Office ; and, there- 
fore, he has advertifed them, for Counterfeits. However, thus 
much we gain by them, that all modern pretences to Infpiration 
are, by the acknowlegement of Mr. J. Wefley himfelf, to be trved 
by the Law and the Tefimony. He cannot, then, furely, refuſe to 
have his own pretenfions tried before that Judicature to which we 
have appealed him. | 

Mifs Gr—, one of the holy, had told another Mifs, that Mr. J. 
Weſley was a Papift, perhaps on account of the honour he does to 


* Journ, from Aug. 33, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, P 23e ` 
auricular - 
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auricular confęſion, one kind of which he recommends to his BANDS. 
Upon this Mifs Gr— is anathematized. And we are told, that, in 
conſequence, fhe had lately been raving mad; that as fuch, the 
‘6 was tied down in her bed“. Yet all thefe circumftances of 
madnefs have, in the opinion of the ableft Phyficians, befallen Mr. 
J. Wefley’s favourite Saints; whom he has vindicated from that 
Opprobrium ; he has laughed at the ignorance of the faculty ; and 
declared thofe equivocal marks to be the conftant Symptoms of the 
NEW BIRTH. 

He pronounces Sentence of Exthufiafm upon another: And tells 
us, Wherefore, without any diſguiſe.— Here (fays he) I took 
«s Jeave of a poor, mad, original Eutbufiaſt, who had been ſcattering 
4% abroad Lies in every quarter +.” By which we find, that, even 
in Mr. J. Wefley’s own opinion, Fanaricifn and Knavery are very 
near neighbours. 

I had much converfation with Mr. Simpſon, an original Enthu- 
«+ faft.—t defired him in the evening to give an exhortation—He 
“ did fo, and fpoke many good things, in a manner peculiar to bim- 
s¢ felf. When he had done, I fummed up what he had faid, me- 
« thodizing and explaining it. O what pity is it that this well- 
“ meaning man fhould ever fpeak without an Interpreter 1 — and 
that Mr. J. Wefley thould not be he! 

In theſe two laſt paſſages, we are prefented with two ORIGINAL 
EnrausiAsTs. But how differently do we find them treated! The 
firſt is accuſed of doing the work of the Devil, of fpreading ies of 
his Mafter ; on which account his Mafter takes bis leave of bim: a 
gentle expreffion, to fignify, the thrufting him out, head and 
fhoulders, from the Society of Saints: The other likewife, whofe 
original entbufiafm is made to confift only in want of Method, or, to 
{peak more properly, want of Methodi/m, is only lamented, as hav- 
ing the ill luck to peak without an Interpreter. That is, without 


© Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 71, 74. 
+ Journ. from Oct. 27, 1743, to Nov. 17, 1746, p. 7t. 


¢ Ibid. p. 91. 
4Q2 having 
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having his doctrine regulated on the dictates of his Mafter. But the 
Firft fet his Mafter at defiance: the Second /pole many good things, 
that is, he profeſſed a doctrine agreeable to Mr Weſley; indeed, in 
a manner peculiar to bimfeif, that is, not on Mr. Weſley's Authority, 
but hisown. Now, there were fome hopes of Him; but none at 
all of the other. Therefore though they are pronounced ORIGINAL 
Entuusrasts alike, yet we muft diflinguith, and rate their Titles 
very differently. The firft Original was of his original the Devil, 
a feaiterer abroad of lies in every quarter: The fecond was worth 
recovering. His Original Enthufiafm was a foundation, like Original 
Sin, to erect upon it a monument of Grace. 

But the moft genuine inflance of enthufiafin, which, he tells us, he 
will give, and which, without doubt, he does give, with the ut- 
moft reluctance, is the following. He preached at Tanfield- Leigb. 
‘ But fo dead, ſenſeliſi, unaffected a congregation (fays he) have I 
‘6 fcarce feen, except at Wictbam. Whether Gofpel or Law, or 
“ Englith or Greek, feemed all one to them.” Yet he /poke, he 
tells us, Hrong rough words. But why is want of ſenſe put into 
this rough defcription of their unregenerate State? He owns, that 
numbers of the Godly were without any. And why would he 
elicite ſenſe from theſe Gentiles, when, upon their converfion, they 
were finally to be deprived of it, in exfacies and new births? How- 
ever, as ungrateful as the Soil appeared, — ** Yet the feed fown even 
there was not quite loft. For on Thurfday morning, between 
‘ four and five, John Brown, then of Tanfield-Leigh, was waked 
‘6 out of fleep by the voice that raifeth the dead; and ever fince he 
has been full of love and peace and joy in the Holy Ghoft.” But 
now fee what comes of waking thefe fleepers. This fame J— B—, 
who had received the Holy Ghoft but at the latter end of Novem- 
ber, became fo freaki/b by the beginning of December, that he even 
forced Mr. J. Wefley (for the honour of Methodifm itfelf) to pro- 
nounce bim likewife a genuine Enthufiaft, and to throw afide this 
precious Saint, as flawed by over-bakeing, amongſt the ufelefs rub- 
bith of his Shop. 

“I was 
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I was both furprifed and grieved here, Reader, thou mayeft 
fafely believe him“ at a genuine inſtance of Enthufafm. J—B— 
* of Tanfield-Leigh, who had received a sENsE of the love of God 
‘ a few days before, came riding through the town, 4ollowing and 
% fhouting” (the inſeparable fymptoms of the zew birth} “and driving 
“ all the People before him, telling them, God had told him be 
s foould be a Kino, and fhculd tread all bis enemies under bis 
se feet a. 

Now this being the only Fruit of the feed fown in this place, 
had it not been better to have let thefe honeft people alone? who 
appear amiable, even through the farcaftic abufe he fo liberally pours 
over them.—** At Wickham, I fpoke ſtrong rough words: but I 
4c did not perceive that any regarded what was fpoken. The Peo- 
s: ple indeed were exceeding quiet, and the cold kept them from fall. 
«6 ing afleep; till, before two, 1 left them very well ſatigſed with 
s the Preacher and with tbemſelves +.” And why fhould they not £ 
Why is this poor ſatisfaction, in themfelves, which they had fo 
liberally expreſſed towards him, begrudged them? A reafonable 
Man defires no more, than that his friends be fatisfied with him ; 
he does not expect, nay, he would be forry, to find them diſſatiſ- 
fied with themfelves. But fuch an equality of mind and meafure, 
as in the good people of Wickham, is deſtructive of all the ſchemes 
of a Fanatic Leader: Who muſt find, or make, a People defperate, 
and ready to hang themfelves, before they can be prepared and 
rightly tempered for the facred Mold of Methodifm. 


We fhall end, where every Fanatic Leader ends—with his Hy- 
PoCRISY. And if evafon and prevarication, in the moft effential 
points of his Miniftry, may be called by that name, I cannot fee how 
Mr. J. Wefley will efcape from having this concluding mark of im. 
pofture fixed upen him. 


* Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to OR. 27, 3743, p. 79. 
+ Ibid. p. 78. 
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I. We have wearied ourfelves and Readers, in recounting the 
numberlefs Mir acces by which He and his affairs have been fup- 
ported, amidſt a cloud of Witneffes well difpofed to magnify the ſcene. 
Yet, after all this, with a worLDLY PRUDENCE which one would 
not expect in a man who calls it the myflery of Iniquity, he thinks 
fit to fecure himfelf a retreat, in cafe all thefe wonders fhould 
become problematical. For after having heaped them upon one 
another, Oiympus-high, throughout nine copious Journals, he 
ſueaks away under the cover of a puny Wonder, and leaves the de- 
fence of all his Giant-miracles in the lurch! About five (fays he) 
„began, near the Keelman’s Hofpital, many thouſands ftauding 
„round, or fitting on the Grafs. The wind was high juft before; 
« but fcarce a breath was felt, all the time we aflembled before 
« God. I praife God for this alfo. Is 11 ENTHUSIASM TO SEE 
‘© Gop IN EVERY BENEFIT which we receive x? Certainly it is 
not. The Enthufiaſin conffts in believing thofe benefits to be mira- 
culoufly conferred by a change in the eftablifhed order of Nature. 
This is the Enthufafm with which he is charged; and this Charge 
almoft every page of his Journals will fupport. But here, by the 
neateft addrefs, he covertly infinuates (as a Word to the Wife) that 
he meant no more by his Miracles than the feeing of God in every 
benefit we receive. A certain Philofopher + of great name fancied 
he had explained the nature of vifion well, on the principle of /eeing 
all things in God. And if the World be content to be paid in fuch 
coin, our Divine will not be long in its debt. He can explain 
Miracles, as well as the other explained Nature, by the knack he 
has of feeing God in all things. This then goes a great way towards 
ridding his hands of Miracles when the Inquifitive become trouble- 
fome. But as he well knew it might be faid of him, “If you 
part with your Miracles, you-{trip yourſelf of the credentials of your 
Miffion,” he has a fetch for this alfo; a Friend to help him ata 
dead lift; whofe opinion, he wifhes all calm and impartial men 
would confider—Not to eftablifh the power of working Miracles 

Journ. from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p. 18. + Malebranche. 
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‘6 as the great Criterion of a divine Miffion ; when Scripture teaches 
“us that the agreement of doëtrines with truth as taught m thofe 
‘© Scriptures, is the only infallible Rule “.“ Suppoſe now any fenfe 
could be drawn out of thefe gallimatias of Scriptures teaching 
that the agreement doctrines with truth as taught in thofe Scrip- 
tures, is the only infallible rule: Aud that it might mean, that 
Scripture teaches us, that the conformity of its doctrines with 
the truths difcoverable by natural light, is the only Criterion.” I 
then afk, Where Scriprure teacheth this? I afk it, I fay, Becaufe 
Reason teacheth another thing: for, from the Premiſſes, of the 
conformity of Scripture doctrines with truth, Her Conclufion is only 
this, That Scripture doctrines are true; not that they were imme- 
diately derived from Heaven. I am afraid therefore, that Scripture 
is here much fcandalized, by making it talk a language fo diffonant 
to Reafon. And I am the more confirmed in this opinion, ſince 
Scripture, from the mouth of Jefus himfelf, exprefsly fays, that 
the power of working miracles, and not the conformity of Scripture 
doétrines to truth, is the great criterion of a divine Miffion. The 
words of Jefus are thefe: If I had not done amongft them the 
„works which no other man did, they had not had Sin: But now 
have they both feen and hated me and my Father +.” But why, 
in cafe no miracles bad been worked amongſt them them, had they not 
bad Sin? For this reafon, and only for this, that, without 
Miracles, there was no fuficient criterion of a DIVINE MISSION. And 
Sin could not be imputed to them for rejecting a Character which 
did not bring its full credentials with it. From what I can fee 
then, Mr. J. Wefley muft either ftick to his Miracles, or give up 
his Mifion. 

II. But he fhifts and doubles no lefs with regard to the Extacies, 
and the Næu- birth of his Saints. Sometimes they are undoubtedly 
of God; fometimes again as certainly of the Devil: but he is 


* Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 72. 


+ John, chap. xv. ver, 24. 
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conftant in this, that Natural caufes have no hand in them. The 
reafon is plain: He could make both Gop and the Devi condu- 
cive to his purpofes; but Nature is the fure deftruétion of every 
fanatic frolic.— The Saints met in Fetter-lane to humble them- 
ſelves before God for grieving the Holy Sptrit.— To the feveral 
offences aſſigned, Mr. J. Wefley adds But above all, by BL As- 
„ PHEMING HIS WORKS amongſt us, imputing it either to NATURE, 
‘to the force of imagination and animal Spirits, or even the delu- 
‘6 fon of the DEvII.— At that hour we found Gop with us as at 
“the firft. Some fell profirate upon the ground. Others burft out, 
“s as with one confent, into a loud praife and thankfgiving. And 
“ many openly teſtified, there had been no fuch day as this, fince 
‘ January the firft, preceding *. On Friday many were deeply 
‘6 convinced; but none were delivered from that painful convic- 
t tion. The Children came to the birth; but there was not ftrength 
„to bring forth. J fear we have grieved the Spirit of the jealous 
« God by queftioning bis work +.” 

—‘¢ Innumerable cautions were given me, not to regard Viſions 
“or Dreams, or to fancy people had remiffion of Sins, becaufe 
„of their Cries, or tears, or outward profeſſions. The Sum of 
‘ my anfwer was as follows: You deny that God does now 
4 work thefe effects: at leaft that he works them in this manner. 
„ AFFIRM BOTH : becaufe I have heard theſe things with my 
‘6 own ears, and feen them with my own eyes. I have feen very 
& many perfons changed in a moment from the Spirit of fear, 
« horror, defpair, to the Spirit of love, joy, and peace. What I 
4c have to fay touching Vifions or Dreams is this: I know feveral 
‘¢ perfons in whom this great change was wrought in a dream, or 
4 during a frrong reprefentation to the eye of the mind, of Chrift, 
se either on the Crofs or in Glory. This is the fact }."-—~Nay, 
he is fo convinced of its being the work of God, that the horrid 


* Journ, from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p 59. 
+ Ibid. p. 16. À Ibid. p. 49. 
blaf- 
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blafpbe mies which enfued, he afcribes to the abundance of joy, which 
God had given to a poor mad woman of his flock. 1 met with 
‘ one, who having been lifted up with the abundance of joy which 
‘6 God had given her, had fallen into blaſphemies and vain ima- 
‘6 ginations as are not common to men. In the afternoon I found 
another inftance, nearly, I fear, of the fame kind She had 
s her private revelitrons fo called, &c.*.” But now, n a fud- 
den, he gives us the reverfe of the Medal, and direétly revokes 
all he had advanced —“ I told them they were not to judge of 
the Spirit whereby any one fpoke, either by appe rances or by 
„ common report, or by their own inward feelings. No, nor by 
“ any Dreams, Viſims, or Revelations ſuppoſed to be made to their 
“ foul, any more than by their tears, or any involuntary effects 
s wrought upon their bodies I warned them, all thefe were in them- 
44 ſelves of a DOUBTFUL DISPUTABLE NATURE. They might be 
from Gop, or they ight not +.” The Reader cannot but be 
much furprized to find fo formal a recantation of what he had faid ¢ 
juft above concerning inward feelings, dreams, vifone, and extacies ; 
and of his own confidence in affirming thefe to be the work of God, 
from his having both heard thefe things with his own ears, and from 
bis having feen them with bis own eyes; for here he denies common 
report, (and are not other people's ears and eyes as good as his?) or 
appearances, or even feelings, to be a fufficient ground of aflurance : 
of this, I can give no better account, and perhaps the Reader will 
defire no better, than this, that when our Apoftle thought fit thus 
to unfay what he had fo confidently affirmed before, it was in a 
defponding hour, when he was in much doubt whether God would 
not lay him afide and fend cther Labourers into bis barvef §. Under 
thefe fears he feemed refolved, at leaft, that thefe new Labourers 
fhould not reap what he had fown : and therefore, at all adventures, 
thought proper to cut the ground from under their feet. 

* Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 54 

+ Journ. from Aug. 13, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p.60, 6t. 

$ See p. 668. § Journ. ibid. p. 60, 
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At length, finding his Cauſe fufficiently diſgraced by the unru- 
linefs of theſe divine Agitations ; and knowing (as we fhall fee pre- 
fently) how to make a better ufe of them; he fairly gives them all 
to the DEvII. I enquired (fays he) into the cafe of thoſe who 
had, almoft every niglit the laſt week, cried out aloud, during the 
& preaching. I found that all of them were perfons in perfect 
health, and had not been ſubject to Fits of any kind till they were 
ec thus affected: that this had come upon every one of them in a 
moment, without any previous notice, while they were either 
‘6 hearing the word of God, or thinking on what they had heard: 
„that in that moment they dropt down, loft all their ſtrength, 
‘ and were ſeized with viotent pain. This they expreſſed in dif- 
‘6 ferent manners. Some faid, they felt juft as if a fword was 
running through them: others, that they thought a great 
‘ weight lay upon them, as if it would fqueeze them into the 
Earth. Some faid they were quite choaked, fo that they could 
ce not breathe; others, that their hearts {welled ready to burft : and 
“¢ others, that it was as if their Heart, as if all their Infide, as if 
sc their whole Body was tearing all to pieces. Theſe Symptoms I 
‘ can no more impute to any NATURAL CAUSE than to the SPIRIT 
“ or Gop. I can make no doubt but it was SATAN TEARING THEM 
“as they were coming to Chrift. And hence proceeded thofe 
“ grievous cries whereby he might defign both to piscrepiT the 
„Work of God, and to affright fearful People from hearing that 
„Word, whereby their fouls might be faved *.” 

Now, the Reader ought to take notice, that thefe were the very 
Symptoms which Mr. J. Wefley had before afcribed to the pirit of 
God. But by this time he was fenfible, and fo he confeffes 
in this very place, that they had piscrepiTED the Work. They 
were therefore to be fent to the Deviz, from whence they came; 
yet ftill upon Mr. J. Wefley’s Errand. For there is nothing, ex- 
cept NATURE, as we obferved above, which he cannot put to 


o Journ, from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 91. 
ſome 
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fome good ufe or other. And this new Donation of the extacies of 
the Saints was a noble foundation for what he was now projecting, 
the Farce of Drasonisms and Exorcisms. Well, therefore, might 
he exult over this Old Mifchief-maker, as not having wit enough 
to difcern that he was over- matched; and that Mr. John Wefley 
was too hard for him. I wonder (fays he) the Devil bas not wif- 
dom enough to difcern that he it deſtroying bis own Kingdom *. Indeed, 
he has fairly turned the tables upon Saran: and fhewn us, that 
he can make full as good an ufe of a possession from below +, as 
of an INSPIRATION from above. 


III. The Reader remembers how contemptuoufly Mr. Wefley 
has fpoken of Orthodoxy, or true belief; even to the queftioning 
whether it makes any part of Religion at all; certain is he, that, 
at beft, it makes dut a very flender part. e lt isa point, fays he, 
« we chiefly infit upon, that Orthodoxy, or right Opinion, is at 
€ beft but a very flender part of Religion, if any part of it at all . 
This was done to fake in as many as he could, from amongft the 
Seélaries ; but when he wants to sake of as many as he can, from 
amongſt the Curchmen, then O’tBodoxy, or true belief, is like 
Met hodiſm, the Unum Neceffarium: or, to {peak more properly, 
Orthodoxy and Methodifn are but two words for the fame thing. 
% About a thoufand people ftood patiently while I ſimply de- 
s fcribed the plain old Religion of the Church of England, which 
“is now almoft every where fpoken againft, under the new name 
“ of Methodi/m §.” 


IV. We have feen him (in the true Spirit of a Sectary) invit- 
ing and even provoking Perfecution, as the only means of making 
the good feed take root: for, after having fown it in the mud and 


Journ. from Nov, 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 56. 
+ See p. 6.9—621, 
t Mr. Wefley’s plain Account, kc. p. 4. 
§ Journ. from Aug. 12 2738 c Nov. 1, 1739, p. 90. 
4 R 2 ſlime 
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fime of field preaching, he then, by a kind of Ægyptian Hufban- 
dry *, draws together whole droves of obfcene Animals, who ruth 
furioufly in, and trample it about; but this, as that Mother-feat 
of Arts may have informed him, only made it {pring up the 
better The Mob, fays he, gathered in great numbers 
„about my door, and quite cloſed me in. I rejuced and bleffed 
“ God, knowing this was the time I bad long been looking for +.” 
But, miftake him not. A Perfécution he certainly wifhed, and 
as diligently fought. But it was for his beloved Saints, who, as 
he fays, wanted it f, who hungered after it; nor for himfelf, who 
had no ftomach to it, efpecially when it grew ferious, as once upon 
a time it did, 

In his ramble to Georgia, he got acquainted with one Mrs. Wil- 
liamfon (fo he himſelf tells his ftory), to whom he refuſed the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. She had done fome wrong, it feems, 
to her neighbour, What it was, he does not tell us. The Uncle 
(he fays) defired he would declare in the Court-houfe, why he 
expelled Mrs. Williamſon from the holy Communion.” But he 
declined it, as apprehending many ill confequences might arife from 
fo doing. What He would not declare, the Uncle did; and faid, 
that it was in revenge for rejecting bis, Mr. Wefley’s, propofals of mar- 
riage, and marrying Mr. Williamfon. The Hufband profecuted 
him for defamation: and the Wife, fays Mr. Wefley, “s fivore and 
4 figned an affidavit, infinuating much more than it afferted, but aflert- 
“ing, that he, Mr. Weſley, had many times propofed marriage 
“ to her, all which propofals the had rejected.” 

In confequence of this, He is pretented by the Grand Jury, 
“ upon oath, as having broken the Laws of the Realm by {peaking 
and writing to Mrs. Williamfon againft her hufband’s confent ; 
“ by repelling her from the holy Communion, &c.“ The matter 


* in fuum quifque rus jacto femine, Sues immittit, et fatis conculcato a Suir 
bus femine, meſſem deinde expcétat. Herod. I. ii. c. 14. 
+ Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept, 3, 1743, p. 56. 
1 See p. 645. 
was 
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was now growing ferious; the Georgians, he found, did not un- 
derftand raillery, in the affair of fpiritual Gallantry. It was time 
for him to look about him. In this diftrefs, he began to have re- 
courfe, as ufual, to his revelations—* I confulted my friends, whe- 
«c ther God did not call me to return to England. The reafon for 
‘6 which I left it had now no force, there being no poffibility, as 
*¢ yet, of inftruéting the Indians: neither had 1, as yet, found or 
‘€ heard of any Indians on the continent of America, who had the 
+ Jcaft deſire of being inftruéted.——After deeply confidering thefe 
“things; they were unanimous that I ought to go; but not yet. 
However, the Magiftrate quickened his pace. He was declared 
an Enemy to, and Hinderer of, the public peace.—" J again (fays 
4 he) confulted my friends, who agreed with me, that the time 
s we looked for was now come. The Reader, who has feen 
him fo long languifb for perfecution, will conclude, he was now 
preparing to meet it with the conftancy of a Martyr. No fuch 
matter. He was preparing for his flight. But to hide his poltro- 
nery in a bravado, he gave public notice of his Apoftolical inten- 
‘tion. -On which the Magiftrates ordered that he fhould firft find 
fecurity to appear, when fummoned, to anfwer the Charge brought 
againft him. But he refufing, they publifhed a Placart, requiring 
st all the Officers and Centinels to prevent his going out of the 
“ Province; and forbidding any perfons to affift him in fo doing.” 
Things were now come to a Crifis: and Mr. J. Wefley, on the 
whole, thought it beft to retreat without beat of drum; and to 
fteal a march upon the Enemy.——* I faw clearly (fays he) the 
+ hour was come for leaving this place. And as foon as Evening 
% Prayer was over, [for Prayer muft always make a part in his 
t Stratagems], about eight o'clock, the tide then ferving, I shook off 
«6 the duft of my feet *.” A very pleaſant way, truly, of acting the 
Apoſtle. But if he made the path eafy for himfelf, he took care to 
render it doubly perplexed for his Followers. He left, we fee, his 


Journ. from his embarking for Georgia, to his return to London, p. 46— 56. 
little. 
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little Flock in the lurch, to anfwer, as they could, for the crimes 
objected to their runaway Paftor. 

But had his /ongings for perfecution been without Hypocrify, he had 
here the faireft occafion of honeftly indulging himfelf to the full. 
He had gone as far as Georgia for it. The truth of his Miffion was 
brought in queftion by the Magiftrate, and decried by the People ; 
not fo much for his falfe doctrines, as his fife morals. The ho- 
nour of the Gofpel was wounded through the Sides of its pretended 
Miffionary. There was but one way to ſupport its credit, the way 
the firft Chriftian Preachers always took, the offering up themfelves 
for the Truth they preached, and for the Integrity they profeſſed. 
Inftead of this, our paltry Mimic thinks he had difcharged an 
Apoftolic office, when he applied to himfelf an Apoftolic phrafe,— 
I fowk off the duf of my feet, fays he; much eaſier done than fhak- 
ing off his infamy. Jefus, indeed, orders his Followers to /bake 
of the duf of their feet, where the inhabitants would not receive 
their Doctrine, that they might not throw away their time in vain: 
but he never directed it as a Trial-ordeal of innocence when they 
were accufed of immoralities, and the honour of the Miffion con- 
cerned. When Paul and Silas had been imprifoned, and otherwife 
evil intreated at Philippi, neither the Miracle nor the Magifrate 
(when each, in their turn, had fet open the Prifon doors) could 
perfuade them to ftir a ftep till they had procured all honourable 
fatisfaction to their injured Characters *, But what do I fpeak of 
the cafes, in which the prudence, recommended by our great Matter, 
directs his Difciples to avoid, or the courage, with which he infpires 
and enables them to dare, the rage of Persecution We are now 
on the detection of a Hypocrite, who expreſſed his longings for 
perfecution; who invited it, who provoked it, in a Country where 
the Magiftrate reftrained and forbad it; and yet ran away from it 
when his own honour, as well as that of his 4#s/e flock, fhould have 
induced him to oppofe himfelf to it; aud where the Magiftrate, by 


+ A&s xvi. 
his 
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his own account, was forward enough and ready to oblige him. 
But he ran away, like a Coward, on the wings of Prayer and the 
Tide: henceforth, the hatred of this unhofpitable Shore, and the 
horrour of the entertainment there prepared for him, made fuch an 
impreffion on his temper and his fancy, that he lets flip no occafion 
of revenge. For when the good man was got back to Europe, and 
even forced to beat it on the hoof as far as Hernhuth, in Germany, 
before he could get into a Land of Chriflians*, he overtook, as he 
tells us, in a little village on the road, a large number of Swit- 
t zers, Men, Women, and Children, finging, dancing, and making 
„merry, being all going to make their fortunes in GEORGIA. 
ss Looking upon them (fays he) As BEING DELIVERED INTO MY 
„HANDS By Gop, I plainly told them, what manner of place it 
4% was. If they now leap into the Fire with open eyes, their blood 
s+ js on their own bead +.” It would be hard to gueſs how he came 
to look upon thefe Switzers as delivered into bis bands by God, unlefs 
he believed, God was bound to revenge all his fquabbles with the 
young Wenches of his Bands, (which, by his Journals, we find 
were not a few) and that therefore God prepared thefe Switzers for 
the Inftruments of his Vengeance. He made a proper ufe of them; 
he opened their eyes; and fo, in all likelihood, deprived a Britith 
Colony of many ufeful hands. 


V. We have feen above, how he fet wordly prudence, Chrifian 
prudence, and, in a word, every thing which bears the name of 
PRUDENCE, at defiance ; denouncing it to be the Bane of Religion, 
and the Inſtrument of the Devil. This was but neceſſary to inflame 
the madnefi of his Followers. But a very different language is re- 
quired when the ambition of his Rivats is to be reftrained. Then 


, At Weymar, we came before I koow not what great man (I believe the 
„ Duke) who, after many queftions, afked, what we were going fo far as Hirubath 
“for? I anfwered, to SER THE PLACE WARE THE Cuaistians Live. He looked 
tt hard, and let us go.” Journ. from Feb. 1, 1737-8, to his return from Germany, 
P. 45° 
+ Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, P. 6e 
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PRUDENCE is the very balm of Gilead. the affuager of hurt Minds, 
and the great reftorative of fickening Peace. 

But we fhould take the affair from its beginning. So early as in 
the year thirty-nine, he began to ſuſpect, that he ſnould have riv ars 
in his Apoftolic office. I came into my old Room at Oxford, from 
% which I went to Georgia. Here, mufing on the things that 
“ were paft, and remembering bow many that came after me were 
s preferred before me, 1 opened my Teftament, &c *. For you 
muft knew, Reader, that, of all the Superfitions (and they were 
not a few) which ftruggled for Dominion with fanaticifm in the 
Microcofm of this holy Man, the Sorres Sancrorum were the 
Chief; a fpecies of Divination to which, St. Auſtin tells us, the 
good Chriftians of his time had recourfe, rather than confult the 
Devil, like their Pagan Neighbours. To this favorite folly, our 
Miffionary refers all his doubts. It is his Urim and Thummim ; 
and he applies it as freely and irreverently to his occafions, as a Vil- 
lage Conjurer does his Sieve and Sheers. At this time, indeed, it 
afforded him but {mall relief. He funk fo far in his defpondency, 
as to doubt whether God would not lay him afide, and fend other la- 
bourers into bis birvef+. We foon fee what it was that gave 
him thefe cruel twitches: a Riva/, and he no fmall One, the famed 
Mr. WII ETIELD; who now began to fet up for himſelf; and, in- 
deed, as much the madder of the two, to ingrofs the favour of 
the Rabble. While the Rivalfhip continued on a tolerable footing, 
Mr. J. Wefley contented himfelf with, now and then, giving his 
beloved in Chrift a fly wipe of contempt, as occafion prefented ; and 
under the faintly ſymbol of praifing God for bim. 1 read 
„ prayers, and Mr. Whitfield preached. Pow wife is God in giv- 
ing different talents to different Preachers! even the little impro- 
e prieties both of bis language and manner, were a means of profiting 
“ many who would not have. been touched by a more correct dif- 


Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 14, 15. 
+ Journ, from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 60. 
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“6 courfe, or a more calm and regular manner of {peaking *. This, 
we ſee. was full in his teeth; and by a ſide wind came up to that 
Mifler-Preacher, who is infinuated to be more correct, and calm, 
and graceful, in his Pulpit-Manners. Notwithſtanding this, Mr. 
W bitefield went on triumpliantly; and being ambitious to advance 
himſelf on the necks of his Fellows, taught FAITH ALONE ; and 
offered FREE GRACE to a People little difpofed to purchafe it. Mr. 
J. Wefley was an Advocate for works : but he muft do them him- 
felf, if he expected any good from them, in this Contention. For 
an equivalent, therefore, to Mr. Whitefield’s /piritual Graces, He, 
Eke another Motes, difpenfed his temporal Blefings. Particularly, 
in the art of Healing; for he would truft no longer to the GIFT, 
full as his Journals are of his miraculous Cures. It was now, he 
found, high time to fet up a regular Practice. Accoidingly, he 
told his People how deeply read he was in Medicine, which he had 
ftudied at Oxford. And to prove himfelf no Quack, he publifhed 
a whole book of Receipts or Remedies for all the common Dif- 
tempers of life. At the fame time, he let the better Sort under- 
ftand, he was well fkilled in the medicina Mentis. He had given 
innumerable flirts of contempt, in his Journals, againft HuMAN 
LEARNING : and, indeed, of what ufe could Learning be in a Re- 
ligion like that which he propagated ? In which, as he aſſures us, 
Orthodoxy or right belief made a very flender part, if any part at all, 
Yet when now he had to ftruggle with a Rival pro aris & focis, 
no means were to be left untried to fecure his Dominion. He 
therefore plainly enough informs them, that he was ready to teach, 
in a better and more expeditious way than was hitherto known, 
even to the UNIVERSITIES, two eminent parts of this decried 
Learning, namely, Réetoric and Ethics. This week (fays he) 
‘6 read over with fome young men a Compendium of Rbetoric, 
*¢ and a Syftem of Ethics. I fee not why a man of tolerable un- 
„ derftanding may not learn, in fix months time, more of ſolid 


Journ. from July 20, 1749, to OA. 30, 1751, p. 24 : 
Vol.. IV. 4 S 46 Phi- 
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s Philofopby than is learned at Oxford in four (perhaps feven) 
« years. Did ever JEsurr play his part better? Yet even 
this would not do. FREE Grace bore down all before it; and 
Mr. Wefley was at laft forced, as in a defperate cafe, to have re- 
courfe to that paltry quack remedy, which he had fo much fcorned 
and execrated, I mean PRUDENCE.“ I believed (fays he) both 
‘6 love and juſtice required that 1 fhould {peak my fentiments freely 
„to Mr. Wh—— concerning the Letter he had publithed, faid 
“ to be in anfwer to my fermon on free Grace. The fum of what 
‘ I obferved to him was this: 1. That it was quite IMPRUDENT 
“to publifh it at all, as being only the putting of weapons into 
ss their bands, who love neither the one nor the other. 2. That if he 
„ was conftrained fo bear bis tefimony, AS HE TERMED IT, againſt 
‘6 the error J was in, he might have done it by publifhing a treatife 
s on this head without ever calling my name in queftion.”—Here 
our Journalift can treat with fcorn that very cant in whieh him- 
felf fo much abounds, the applying Scripture phrafes to the imper- 
tinence of modern occurrences. — ‘4 However (adds Mr. Wefley) 
4% he had faid enough—to make an open (and probably irrepa- 
‘6 rable) breach between him and me: feeing, for a treacherous 
„ound and for the BEWRAYING OF SECRETS every friend will 
ec depart +.” 

Without doubt, the Reader will be curious to know what thefe 
Secrets were, which had been fo ill kept between thefe two Free 
Mafons. But the purpoſe of this Difcourfe is not to prejudice the 
Readers againft this extraordinary Man, from anecdotes on tradition, 
or from ſecrets bewrayed; but to enable them to form a judgment 
of his pretences, from what he himfelf has openly recorded of him- 
felf, and frequently repeated to the World. What I would have 
them obferve on the laft quoted paſſage, is only this, that Mr. J. 
Weſley, after fo total an eſtrangement from Wok I DLV PRUDENCE, 


Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 14. 
+ Journ. from Nor. 1, 1739, to Sept, 3, #748, p. 78. 
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has, at length, in his diſtreſſes, been forced to take fhelter with 
her. And for his firſt vifit, it muft be owned, he acquits him- 
ſelf very well after fo long an abſence.— l he Letter Mr. Whitefield 
had written ſhould not have been publifhed, as st was putting 
“t Weapons into the bands of the common Enemy.” It fhould not have 
been publifhed, as it tended to a Schi/m in the Society.—If he muft 
needs publifh it, . be /hould not bave called Mr. Wefky's name in 
€s gue: ion,” as this tended to a breach between thefe two faft 
friends. And if he (Mr. Wefley) fhould never conſent to have 
this breach cloſed, he was juftified in PRUDENCE, ſince the Wife 
mar. ſays, from a treacherous wound and bewraying fecrets every friend 
will depart ; which he underftands to fignify, every friend ought to 
depart. Indeed, the Reader may object, that there was one ex- 
pedient of PRUDENCE left untried, which was, the meeting bis 
quondam friend half way. Mr. Wefley was no enemy to this ule 
of PRUDENCE, as we thall fee prefeutly. But Mr. Whitefield was 
too formidable a Rival with whom to compromife, or even to yield 
an inch. A leſs confiderable Oppofer might be managed this way, 
without danger; and then his PRUDENCE directs him to purfue 
it.—‘* I laboured (fays he) to convince Mr. G that he had 
tc not done well in confuting (as he termed it) the Sermon I had 
„ preached the Sunday before. But he was abfolutely above con- 
66 viction v. Would not prudence now have juftified him in leav- 
ing a man above conviction, to the error of his own ways? Surely 
a lefs confummate prudence than Mr. J. Wefley’s would have done 
fo. But he will not leave Mr. G fo unkindly. I then afked 
4 (fays he) Will you meet:me half way? I will never preach pub- 
“ fickly againſt you. Will not you againft me? But he dif- 
“ claimed any fuch agreement.” — When PRUDENCE would have 
advifed him not to preach publickly againft the Body of that Clergy 
to which, he fays, he belongs, then is PRUDENCE the banc of 
Religion, the myflery of Iniquity, and the Whore of Babylon her- 
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felf. But when fhe prompts him to tempt a Brother of the fame 
trade to meet half way, and-not to preach publickly againſt him, then 
is PRUDENCE of heavenly birth, and fent for the affiftance of the 
Saints: at prefent, indeed, honeftly employed in the charitable 
errand of inviting Mr. G- to play the Hypocrite with him: for 
he declares Mr. G—— to be abjolutely above conviction; that is, 
in conſcience unable to ftir a ftep ; which, too, was his own cafe: 
yet, in the fame breath, he propoſes to meet bim half way. But 
Mr. G—— approved himfelf the honefter man. From all this we 
have reafon to conclude, that Mr. J. Wefley, amidft his warmeft 
exclamations againſt Worldly PRU DENCE, againft Cbriſtian PRUDENCE, 
and againft PRUDENCE of every denomination, had it ſtill in petto 
to employ a fuccedaneum, on a preſſing occafion: which he, in- 
` deed, calls PRUDENCE H; but which, to fave the credit of his con- 
fiftency, he had better have let go under its true name of CRAFT. 

Thus have I endeavoured to tear off the Mafk from the furious 
and deformed vifage of Fanaticifm and Seduction. The power of 
Religion hath enabled me: and the interefts of Religion have ex- 
cited me to this attempt; nothing fo much difcrediting the Doéfrine 
of Grace as thefe counterfeit impreffions of the Spirit of God. 
For, fince the defcent of the Holy Ghoft was no longer in the ru- 
ing mighty wind, but in the fill fmall voice, licentious men have 
been but too apt to conclude, either that GRACE was an imaginary 
Power; or at moft, that it was no other than that aſſiſtance which 
the divine attribute of Goodnefs, as diſcoverable by natural light, 
was always ready to impart to diftrefled and helplefs Mortals; juft 
as they would perfuade themfelves that REDEMPTION is nothing 
elfe than that reftoration to God’s favour, which his mercy, dif- 
coverable too by the fame light, prepares and lays open to repen- 
tant Sinners, 

The Reader, in conclufion, will take notice, that the order I 
have here followed, is that which is beft adapted to fhorten the con- 
troverſy, aud to cut off all chicane and evaſion. 


J. 1 have 
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1. I have ſingled out the Founder and Leader of the Sect, that 
no one may have ‘pretence to fay, that what, Fle is here fhewn to 
teach and practiſe, is not true and genuine METHODISM. 

2. 1 have confined my remarks to his own adventures, recorded 
by his own pen, and here fairly quoted in his own words; that 
no one may have pretence to fay, I have foolifhly confided in 
falfe or uncertain reports: or unjuftly made the Set anfwerable 
for the indifcretions and abfurdities of every obfcure FIELp- 
PREACHER. 

3. J have taken the Methodifts at their word, when they call 
themfelves members of the Church of England, that I might not 
run the hazard of confounding both the Reader and myfelf with 
long and blind fcholaftic difputations on original Sin, irrefiflible Grace, 
and juftifying Faith; on Regeneration, Election, Reprobation, and 
the immerit of good Works. To their Mone of teaching, and not 
to the things taught, I confine my difcourfe. Of that, every rea- 
der can judge; and of tat, he has a fure rule to judge by, the 
MARKs delivered by the holy Apoftle St. James of the Wi/dom 
which is from above: Marks, which (for weighty reafons already 
explained) refer moſtly to, the mode of teaching; and which, if 
not found in this new mode of methodift-teaching, are fufficient to » 
convict it of impofture. 
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NOW turn, for what remains of this Difcourfe, to thofe 
ſober Minifters of the Eſtabliſned Church, who hold them- 
felves bound to obey its DiscipziNg as well as to profefs its 

Doctrines. - j 
If any good ufe can be made of what has been already faid, it 
will be chiefly promoted by thefe Reverend Men, who, in honour 
of the Church which they ferve, and in gratitude to the State by 
which they are protected, will make it their firft care to fupport 
that moft juft of all Public Laws, the Law of TOLERATION : 
which, how long foever obſtructed in its paſſage to us, and how 
late 
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late ſoever arrived amongſt us, is certainly of DIVINE ORIGINALS. 
Nor will fuch Men ever venture to refine upon it (which will 

always be to weaken it) by idle diſtinctions between the /errer and 

the /pirit of the Law. For between thefe, in well-compofed Laws, 

there is no difference; the letter being no other than the language 

and expreſſion of the /pirit. Indeed, one would wonder, they 

fhould ever have been oppofed, did we not know how ready Sa- 

perflition has always been to fupport the interefts of bad Policy, in 

vitiating both the intellects and the morals of Mankind. God 

once gave a preparatory Religion to a ſelect People, under the name 

of Law, by which the future difpenfation was half. revealed and 

half-hidden. In fuch a Law the leiter and the ſpirit were necef- - 
farily different. A difference, which the Minifters to whom the 

propagation of this future Religion has been intrufted have been . 
much accuftomed to inculcate. Hence Superftition, in this, as 

in many other cafes of the Jewith Law ill underftood, very ab- 
furdly applied that diſtinction, to Civil Laws and compacts ; where 

the full meaning was inftant, and fhould be obvious ; and where, 

as far as there was any real difference, fo far were thefe Laws of . 
defective Compoſition. 

The Friend of Toleration therefore will not, I fay, make any 
diſtinction, or contend for any difference, between the letter and 
the /pirit of this Sovereign Law of Nature. This mifchievous em- 
ployment will be the tafk of him who regards it but as a tempo- 
rary expedient, forced upon us, to prevent greater evils. And as, 
amongſt the friends of Toleration, the Englith Clergy, feduced by 
a common error, were not amongſt the firft to give it a cordial re- 
ception, it feems incumbent on their Succefiors (who were how - 
ever amongſt the firft to detect that common error), to obliterate the 
memory of the old prejudices of their Order, by the warmeft pa- 
tronage and fupport of what their more reafonable principles now : 
fo much approve. 

Their friendly attachment to this Law will be beft feen by their 
regarding it, firſt, as doing honour, in a /piritual view, to a 

CHRISTIAN 
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CurisTIAN Chunch; implying confidence in the truth of its 
conftitution, and that it will receive no detriment by a compari- 
fon with any other, how near or clofe foever they may be fet 
together. 

Aud fecondly, as beftowing benefit, in an ecclefiafical view, on 
the NationaL Cuurcx ; it being a certain Maxim that an Efla- 
. biifbed Religion, under a Toleration and a Tf, will always go on en- 
larging its bounds; fince the reftraint which this latter Law im- 
poſes, is fo light, that it is confidered rather as a {mall inconvenience 
than an injury ; a burthen fo eafy as not to exafperate, but barely to 
excite in men a difpofition to remove it. 

In a word, the CHurcx in which religious liberty. is cordially 
entertained and zealoufly fupported, may be truly called Curis- 
TIAN: for if the mark of the beaft* be persecution, as the facred 
volumes decvpher it; well may we put TOLERATION as the feal of 
the living Ged +. This then is our prefent boaſt. 

True philofophy, ſo lately cultivated, and now happily made fubfer- 
vient to the Truths of Religion, hath reétified many of thoſe Doc- 
trines which the ftill-mifapplied aid of the falfe had deformed. Nor 
fhould the Hrzrarcny (much honoured of late in the happy re- 
covery of its ancient Ornaments, the Prelates of high birth and 
noble lineage) be denied the praife, fo juftly due, for its fhare in 
this reform. To men of Family, we are taught, by experience, to 
afcribe an innate generofity of mind, which inclines them to what- 
ever is polite and decent in private life; and, in public, difpofes then 
to fupport the rights of humanity and fociety. They are reckoned 
to be the low-born and Cell-bred number, in whofe minds Bigotry 
and bitter Zeal are apt to get root and overfpread. So that the 

Church may promife to itfelf great advantages from the genial luf- 
tre which this fair Acceffion to the facred College is now deriving 
toit. Decus ET TUTAMEN, is the motto infcribed on every Pre- 
late’s mitre ; moſt certain to be read in every Prelate’s breaft. The 


* Revel, xvi, 2. + Revel. vii, 2. 
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frA thines naturally out in the birth and manners of every noble 
Dignitary ; the /atter, his folemn engagements will make him ftu- 
dious to difcharge. 

But this great Work will not be done by Talents at large, but 
by that fort of Talents only, which is fuited to its facred nature. 
Every Order and Station in Society hath its appropriated and proper 
tone; where a confent in one common key makes that harmony 
which gives perfection to the Whole. It fhould be the care there- 
fore of every Member of that Whole, to fit his manners and accom- 
plifhments to the natural tone of the Body which he honours, or 
by which he may think himfelf honoured. This is fo true, that 
manners and accomplifhments, foreign to the Profeffion, nay, 
though in general eftimation of a fuperior kind, yet, when thus 
prepofteroufly introduced, deftroy all that concord which maintains 
its dignity and uſe. 

On this occafion, hear an old Grecian Tale. A muſician at 
Athens became famous fora facred Lyre, defcending to him, through 
a long race of Anceftors, from the firft Heroes and Demy-gods of 
Attica. Its Tone was fo ravifhing, and the {kill of the Maſter, in 
calling it out, fo delicate and profound, that the Artift and his 
Lyre were always called upon to bear a principal part in the high 
Solemnities of that religious City. It happened, that in the midft 
of one of thefe Celebrations, a chord of the Lyre broke. It was 
ftrung in the ordinary manner with nerves, or what our mufical 
neighbours call, corde de boyau. But the enamoured Owner, to do 
all honour to fo rare a wonder, unadviſedly fupplied the broken 
{tring with one of Sizver. The confequence proved fatal. The 
Lyre loft all its harmony and ſweetneſs: it grew harfh and difcor- 
dant. The People abhorred what before they had dwelt upon with 
raptures; and the unhappy Lyre, now the public execration, was 
hung up, a neglected thing, a filent monument of the folly of the 
too-fond Poffeflor. 

Nor fhould the great Body of the Cergy be forgotten on this oc- 
cafion, They who have approved themfelves no way inferior in an 

Vor. IV. 4T honeft 
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honeft zeal for the fupport of Chriftian Liberty. If any ſtale par- 
ticles of the old leaven Mill remain, they lie perfectly inactive. A 
new Start-up Sect, indeed, will be apt to put them into a momen- 
tary ferment : and, on fuch an cccalion, they will be eager to ex- 
pofe their evil nature. 

Thus, the firſt appearance of MetHopism began to heat and 
irritate the miftaken Zeal of fome ill-inftruéted men, againft a new 
fpecies of Fanaticifm, which pretended to be of the Church, and 
yet infolently affronted its dj/cipline ; difdaining to fhelter itfelf under 
the peaceable fhade of a legal Toleration: For thefe men, in their 
hearts, were enemies to this Law, as fanatic Sets generally are; 
who contend for religious Liberty, not becaufe they would obey 
confcience, but becaufe they, an’ pleafe you, are the Advocates of 
Truth; Liderly, as well as Dominion, being, in their opinion, 
founded in Grace. This, indeed, was a trying occafion, But 
had thofe good men confidered that the Methodifs provoked the 
Public patience merely to procure to themſelves a mock perfecution ; 
for to more (as they very well knew) it could never amount in a 
State where the Honour of the national Religion was fecured by a 
Toleration, and the fafety of it, by a 7%; had they confidered 
this, I fay, they would have left thefe factious men to their own 
inventions, 

Befides, a fairer opportunity never offered itfelf, to do the Clergy 
credit. Had we appeared eafy only with thofe who had qualified 
themfelves to claim a legal Toleration, our acquiefcence might have 
been imputed to our impotency in contending with it. But by 
bearing patiently with Methodi/m, the Clergy might have thewn the 
World, that the Toleration- Aĉ had their hearts, as well as their 
outward obedience; for this Sect profeſſed to be of the Church, and 
yet, at the fame time, dared to infult its Difcipline, and fet its 
Governors at defiance ; practices which no equitable indulgence 
would fcreen from punifhment. This was the time for the Clergy 
to vindicate their character from the calumnies of their enemies; and 
in general they wiſely laid hold on it: So that now they can be no 

longer 
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longer ſuſpected of malevolence to the Law of Toleration, when 
in a cafe where they were free from its influence, they yet bore 
with temper, and though provoked by infolent defiance, connived 
at the behaviour of a Sect of Fanatics, over whom all Laws, divine 
and human, had given them jurifdiction. 

But then, ir we thew ourfelves thus rightly difpofed in favour of 
this divine principle of Toleration, where the Law hath left offen- 
ders againit Church Government to the juftice of its Rulers; much 
more difcofed fhall we be to fuffer the honeft Seétary, who hath 
legally qualified himfelf for the enjoyment of his religious liberty, 
to poſſeſs it without trouble or controul. 

When the Law of Toleration had once recognized this univerfal 
Right, it toon became apparent, that that other Law of prior date, 
the Test (for the formation of civil Syſtems does not always, like 
the narurat. begin at the right end) was now, by fecuring the 
Rights of the uational Church, become more neceflary than ever 
for the peace of the State. For, by this Law, Sectaries were re- 
{trained from the exercife of certain civil Offices, which fome men 
have been pleafed to call natural Rights: and we will not difpute 
with them about a word, for to no more does it amount, fince it is 
confefled that Society could never have been formed without 
men’s giving up fome of their natural rights, in order to fecure the 
peaceable enjoyment of the reſt. 

But it may fo happen, by the Cuftom or Conftitution of Cerpo- 
rate Bodies, that the conditional reftraint which the 7% impofeth, 
fhall, by accident, become a benefit or advantage ; as when a Sec- 
tarian member of a Corporation is appointed by his Body to dif- 
charge a very important though very onerous Office; and yet not 
permitted by the State tu enter on it, but on conditions which his 
religious principles will not fuffer him to comply with. For it 
having been, a long time, the cuftom for the Member, when nomi- 
nated to this Office, to purchafe, of the Body, an exemption, at a 
large price, called a Fine: when this came to be demanded of a dif- 
fenting Member, he naturally replied, that it could not equitably 

AT 2 regard 
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regard any but Such who willingly declined a permitted Office; 
certainly, not Thofe whom the Law had forbidden, by fevere 
penalties, to difcharge it. But to this fo plaufible a plea, it was 
thought a fufficient anſwer, That the Law, of whofe reftraint the 
diflenting Member would thus avail himfelf, was never intended 
for his advantage or emolument.” 

The queftion therefore to be decided was this, Whether he 
‘ who cannot ferve is equally obnoxious to the Fine, with him who 
ás quill not? and, to this day, it remains undetermined *. 

Now I humbly conceive, this queftion can never be rightly re- 
folved, till the true nature of the TEST LAW be previoufly fettled ; 
and when that is done, it will, I fuppofe, be no longer difpu- 
table. 

Were this Law enacted to draw, or to drive, Diſſenters into the 
National Church, the prohibition, of ferving Civil Offices, was 
certainly intended for a PUNISHMENT. If the Law were enacted 
only to keep Diffenters out of thofe Stations, in which, by hurt- 
ing the Church, they would violate the peace of the State, it was 
as certainly intended for a RESTRAINT, only; and becomes a puni/be 
ment but by accident. 

Now were it intended for a PUNISHMENT, the Fine is moſt juſt 
and equitable: And then the reaſoning of the Body againſt the 
Member, That the Legiſlature, by this Law, never intended 
4 the Diſſenter ſhould receive Civil benefit and advantage, will not 
be without its force; For a benefit defeats the end of the Law. 

But if the Teft impofe a RESTRAINT only, and it become a 
punifhment but by accident, it may, without the leaft evil influence 
on the Law, become a benefit likewife by accident. Nay, to hinder 
this fair Chance would be highly unjuft. For if, from the inevita- 
ble condition of human things, Particulars receive damage by a 
Law which reſpects the General, and which never had fuch damage 
in its intention, it is but fit they fhould have the fame chance of a 
benefit, though equally without the intention of the Legiflature. 


In the Spring of 1762 
Indeed, 
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Indeed, where the unprovided-for, or unthought-of, Confequence 
tends naturally to defeat the purpofe of the Law, there the Inter- 
preters of it will interpofe, and declare the advantage taken to be 
againft the Law ; or, which amounts to the fame thing, to be un- 
fupported by it. But an accidental benefit, which arifes from the 
reſtraint impoſed, feems better calculated to effect the end of the 
Teft law (which is to keep the enemies of the Church from office 
in the State) than a damage, which might tempt them to violate 
their conſcience: The beneßt is, indeed, liable to abuſe (and what 
is there in civil matters which is not fo ?) but this abuſe does not 
affect the purpoſe of the Law, which is to keep Sectaries out of 
Office. But let me not be mĩſunderſtood, as if any thing here ſaid, 
in favour of the ſectarian Member, was meant to include the Occa- 
fional Conformif. For if fuch a one think that he may, with his 
conſcience unhurt, conform, for the ſake of lucrative employments, 
he can never be permitted, on pretence of Conſcience, to plead the 
reſtrictive law, in order to evade thoſe which are onerous. And 
here let me further obſerve, that the Diſſenters will not ſeem to be 
in the propereft circumftances to claim the advantage of the dif- 
tinction here laid down in their favour, till they have a little re- 
formed their ideas of a 7gf- lw. For they have, I think, in order. 
to throw the greater odium upon it, generally repreſented the pro- 
hibition, which it impoſes, as inflicted for a Puniſoment. Now we 
have fhewn, that if our Law-givers intended a Puniſi ment, it de- 
feats their purpofe, to connive at its becoming an accidental benefit. 
J only remark this for the fake of a general obſervation, That when 
Bodies of men, whether civil or ecclefiaftical, ſuffer themſelves to 
be mifled by their paſſions and prejudices, their intereſts or re- 
ſentments, the errors, they fall into, will always, ſooner or later, 
turn upon themſelves. 

Now it appears, both from Reaſon and Fact, that the TEST is a 
reſtrict ive, and not a penal Law, in the proper meaning of theſe 


terms. 
1. If 
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t. If a Law may be underſtood in two fenfes, one of which fup- 
ports its equity, while the other betrays its iniuftice Reaton directs 
us to adopt the firft. To pun:/b Sectaries, in order to bring them 
over to the national Religion, is plainly wrong: But to -¢fraiz 
Sectaries from hurting the national Religion is as plainly right. 
Therefore, though the intention of the Legiflature had in this pare 
ticular inftance been doubttul, yet a general Law of a free People 
would admit of no other interpretation. 

2. But the intention of the Legiflature was not doubtful: and 

the reafon of the thing is fupported by fact. When this Law was 

made, the national Church was deemed, in the public Opinion, to 
be in much danger both from Proteftant and Popifh Sectaries. In 
the early days of its eftablifhment indeed, the Government had 
endeavoured to bring Both into it; and many penal Laws were 
enacted for that purpoſe: But, at the time the 74 became a Law, 
that vifionary and unjuſt project had been long dropt; and Govern- 
ment was content to confine its care to the protection, rather than 
extenfion of the national Church. Had this latter point been their 
aim, it was to be effected only by the vigorous execution of the 
old penal Laws then in being. The 7% added no force to thofe ; 
but, on the contrary, greatly relaxed their vigour, by difpofing 
Government to repofe their chief confidence, and feek their only 
remedy for diforders, in this new-made Law. 

And now may be ſeen the ſtrength of that Objection made to 
the T ff, as it is legally inforced to affect the intereſts of Proteſtant 
Ditlenters, viz. that its original and direct intention (a fact no 
one will deny) was to oppoſe to the machinations of Popery; and 
that therefore, thofe being included only by accident, may very 
reafonably be overlooked.” But if the idea here given of the Tef- 
law be the true, it is apparent, that the general, though not im- 
mediate purpoſe of the Legiſlature, in this Law, was to provide for 
the ſafety of the national Church, and that for the ſake of the 
State, from what quarter ſoever the danger might ariſe. At one 
feafon it might ſpring from Popery; at another from Puritanifm ; 

but 
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but the various civil mifchiefs, confequent on religious quarrels, 
were to be repelled, as they fprung up, with equal vigilance and 
vigour. But let no one by this imagine, that a comparifon is here 
infinuated between Popery and Puritanifm. As Religions, they 
can no more be compared together, than a body irrecoverably cor- 
rupted, with one but flightly tainted. Let, with regard to the 
civil mifchiefs which religious differences occafion, we have expe- 
rienced, that the lighteit matters often produce as great, as the moft 
important: And the furplice and crofs in baptifm have alienated 
fellow Citizens againft one another as fiercely as the tyrannic 
claim of a Supremacy, or the fuperftitious worfhip of dead men 
deified. 

However, the nature and genius of the two Sects is fufficiently 
difcriminated by tolerating the one, and only (under fufpended penal 
laws) conniving at the other: But fill on the fame civi! principles ;. 
thefe laws not being directed againſt the religious errors of the 
Cburch, but the political perverfities of the Court, of Rome; 
which will not fuffer its Subjects to give any reaſonable ſecurity 
for their allegiance to the fupreme Magiftrate : For with religious 
errors as fuch, the State hath nothing to do, nor any right to at- 
tempt to repel or ſuppreſs them. They are the civil mifebiefs with. 
which civil Society is concerned, the mifchiefs arifing from reli- 
gious quarrels when the two Parties are near equal in Power (as I 
fuppofe they would foon be under a Toleration without a Teft-law), 
and are fet upon repreſſing one another's errors. 

And now, fince fo much hath been urged in behalf of the Dif- 
fenters, their Civil and Religious Rights, they will bear to be re- 
minded of one thing, in their turn; neither to abufe the Toleration 
themielves, nor to {creen others in abufing it. And the cafe I am 
about to give of One, who, it is pretended, was thus fkreened, 
l. I hope, excuſe this freedom. It is indeed the cafe of One 
VW , wituout doing much injury to our didenting Brethren, can 
never be reckoned in their number. This miferable Buffoon, of 
whom I would be underftood to fpeak, was fuffered for near thirty 
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years together to turn all RELIGION and Mon AL 17 into ridicule ; 
once, and, for fome time, twice a week, in a licenfed place of De- 
votion in the Capital of the Kingdom. A matter fo much to the 
difgrace of Society, that They, on whom the ſcandal fell, thought 
proper to give out, that a vigorous profecution of this Orfender was 
ordered to be commenced; but that when it was known, the Dif- 
fenters took the alarm, as if the Law of Toleration was in danger, 
fince this Impoftor acted under the common protection of a Licence 
from Hicks’s Hall. 

Yet, whoever hindered the profecution, could not but confefs, 
that this was a very vile abuſe of a moſt facred Law: They could 
not but apprehend that for an abufed Law to fcreen the Abufer 
from puniſhment, was making Law to execute itfelf, in a very 
different fenfe from what crafty Politicians have fometimes pro- 
jetted. 

But from all that has been here faid in behalf of the Law cf Tole- 
ration, let me not be underſtood as if I could ſuppoſe, or would in- 
finuate, that this Law has altered the nature of the crime going 
under the name of Scuism, which is an unneceflary ſeparation 
from the national Church ; or, becaufe it hath taken all civil punith- 
ment from the offender, that therefore Schifm is become harmlefs, 
and an empty name: and that the Law in favour of Schif/matics, 
like the Law in favour of Witcues, had diffipated only a frightful 
Fantom. It is true, that, in both Cafes, the Legiflature acted for 
the fame end, the reftraint of injuftice ; but it was on very different 
principles: In the firft cafe, they took off civil punifhment from a 
real crime, not cognizable by a human Judicatory : and, in the 
latter, they removed an opprobrium from the Statute Book, which 
expreſſed a fanguinary reſentment againft an imaginary one. 

Schifm, or a caufelefs feparation from the national Church, is a 
crime, which, on all the principles of Law and Reafon, deferves 
condign punifhment. But, of this ſeparation, whether with or 
without caufe, there is no adequate Judge, but that Power who can 
diftinguifh between a well and an ill informed Confcience. Very 
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juſtly therefore did this Free Government remit the queſtion to a 
wifer Tribunal. But in fo doing it did not mitigate, but, by its 
indulgence, rather aggravate the Guilt, wherever it fhall be found, 
hereafter, to exift. And how wifely fo doubtful a point was re- 
mitted thither, we may, in part, fee from the anfwer ofthe foreign 
Divines, to whofe judgment, at the beginning of our Reformation 
(when the quarrel between the Puritans and the Churchmen about 
Ceremonies and Difcipline ran high), both Parties agreed to fubmit. 
Thofe prudent and honeft men, when thus appealed unto, gave it 
as their opinion, that · the Puritans ought to conform, rather than 
make a ſchiſm; and that the Churchmen ought to indulge the 
others’ fcruple, rather than hazard one.“ A wife decifion, and 
reaching much further, in religious matters, than to the fingle cafe 
to which it was applied. | 

Schifin therefore is no lefs a crime now, that the Law configns 
over its punifhment to a proper Judicature, than it was when civil 
Authority, blindly and ineffectually, interfered to vindicate the 
honour of Religion from this unhappy fcandal. 

Thus have we feen what reputation accrues to the Church of 
England, from the eftablifhment of this ineftimable Law ; and what 
benefits may further accrue to it by the prudent conduct of our Clergy, 
in its fupport. 


CHAP. II. 


HAT remains of my Subject, will be more particularly 

addreffed to the Miniſters of Religion: who are furrounded 
with Enemies from various quarters; and infulted both by the at- 
tacks of INFIDELITY and FANATICISM. 

Their defence, therefore, is indeed of neceſſity to be as much di- 
verfified ; but it ſhould fill be under the ſafe conduct, and with the 
fimple Armour of Turn only. For it is not the honour of a fan- 
VoL. IV. 4U taftic 
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taftic Se of Philofophy which We are intrufted to fupport ; better 
committed to the care of thofe who exercife the talents of its old 
Patrons, the Sopaists; neither is it the credit of a Traditional 
Orthodoxy, which, fome of thofe who are called Farners of the 
Church have, of old, defended with the like arts and arms: But 
it is the fimple GospeL of Jesus, equally abhorrent of refinement 
and deceit. 

I cannot, nor indeed have I any juſt reaſon to ſuſpect, that the 
Englith Clergy will difhonour fo noble a Caufe by any premeditated 
fraud. Yet the moft Upright, in the heat of controverfy (provoked, 
and perhaps alarmed at the extravagant powers which Libertines 
and Fanatics reciprocally afcribe to Reason and to Grace), have 
been but too apt to run into deftruétive extremes, depreciating, and 
even annihilating, fometimes the One, and fometimes the Other, 
as beft ferved the purpofe they were then purfuing. Of which 
egregious folly, their Adverfaries have never failed to take advan- 
tage, by turning their own ill-fafhioned and worfe-fabricated Arms 
againft them. And this was eafily done; fince Revealed Religion 
derives its whole fupport from the joint operation of thefe two 
Principles, Reafon and Grace, acting on the human mind with equal 
and unremitted vigour. 

But to underftand more fenfibly the mifchiefs arifing from fuch 
ill-judged defences of Religion, 1 fhall fet before the Reader a capi- 
tal Example of each of thefe extremes, of which we are now 
fpeaking. From whence we may learn the uſe and neceſſity of 
keeping within that equal MEAN, which moft effectually ferves to 
dete& and to expofe the errors of either Adverfary. 

It hath ever been amongſt the principal arts of Infidelity to make 
the moft extravagant encomiums on HUMAN REASON}; and, con- 
fequently, to profefs the utmoft regard and reverence for, what 
Unbelievers are pleafed to call, NATURAL RELIGION. Under this 
cover, by the pooreſt fophiftry and hypocrify imaginable, they have 
accuftomed themfelves to undermine REVELATION. But now, 
What expedient, think you, did fome warm defenders of Revela- 

tion 
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tion employ to uphold its credit ? You will naturally fay, they took 
care to moderate the extravagant reprefentations of thefe falfe 
friends of Reqſon and natural Religion; by marking out the juft 
bounds of the human Faculties, and fhewing, how far Reafon ex- 
tends her juriſdiction, and in what fhe herfelf prefcribes ſubmiſ- 
fion: by explaining how neceflary a foundation natural Religion is 
to the Revealed; how it coincides with it, is compleated by it, 
and fo infeparably annexed to it (as the foundation to its fuperftruc- 
ture) that nothing can hurt the One which does not injurioufly affect 
the Other; there being no objeétion, which the Logic of mifapplied 
Reafon can bring againſt Revealed Religion, which does not hold at 
leaft equally ftrong againft the Natural. 

This they did, you fay, becaufe This they ought to have done. 
Alas! they took a very different courſe. They declaimed againft 
human Reajon ; they deprefied it as extravagantly as their Adverfa- 
ries had advanced it.— Should you be fo foolifh, they told you, as 
to take it for your Guide, it would lead you to nothing but to fin 
and mifery : that the Goſpel difclaimed it, and went entirely on 
the furer ground of FA1TH : that its confeſſed impotency in defence 
of truths revealed, may fhew the abfurdity of relying on it to dif- 
cover truths unreveaied. Hence, they aflured you, that the 
Deifts boafted Syftem of natural Religion was a Chimera; and 
that what (under this name) they recommended to the adoration 
of their followers, was an Impofto:, made up of juft fo much of 
the revealed as was of ufe to them in combating the reft :” Finally, 
they faid, ‘ that all religious knowlege of the Deity, and of man’s 
relation to him, was revealed; and had defcended traditionally down 
(though broken and disjointed in fo long a patlage) from the frf 
Man; who received it as he came out frefh from the forming hands 
of his Creator.” 

When our Enemies had gotten thefe indifcreet friends of Reve- 
lation at this advantage, they changed the attack, (for all Arms 
are indifferent to them, but in proportion to their preſent power of 
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doing mifchief) and now tried, how Revelation was to be further 
fhaken, on thefe new and extravagant principles of its Defenders. 

I. Accordingly a certain mafked Buffoon undertook to turn one 
part of this Paradox againft them, in a Difcourfe to prove that Rx- 
VELATION WAS NOT FOUNDED ON ARGUMENT ; and tempered his 
irony with fo grave and folemn a tone, that many good men mif- 
took this arch-enemy of all godlinefs to be, at worft, but an over- 
warm promoter of it. He had two ends in this worthy attempt; 
the one, to difcredit Religion ; the other, to excite and encourage 
Fanatics to difcredit it ftill more. 

A fairer Writer againft Religion, becaufe a more open, took up 
the other part of the Paradox, with the fame righteous defign. And. 
as the Buffoon had undertaken to thew that Revealed Religion was 
not founded in argument, fo the Declaimer * fets himfelf to prove that 
natural Religion was not founded in common Senfe : for, its exiftence 
depending on the moral attributes of the Deity, his jufice and good- 
nefs, this broacher of the laft runnings of the First PuiLosoPxy 
labours to thew that jufice and goodne/s belong not to him, whofe 
entire eſſence conſiſts in the natural attributes of wifdom and power 
only. Hence, under the name of natural Religion, he flurs in 
upon us an irreligious NATURALISM. And now Revelation, de- 
prived of its foundation, natural Religion, and of its beſt defence 
and ornament, Auman Reaſon, lies a fcorn to Unbelievers, and a 
prey to Fanatics and Enthuſiaſts. 

But all this hath not yet taught thefe wayward Divines, wifdom. 
We have lately feen them, even at the Fountain of Science, the 
Univerfity +, attempting to fupport in good earneft the wretched pa- 
radox which Mr. had fo mifchievoufly advanced in jeft. And 
yet one fhould be utterly at a lofs to guefs in what the wit or wif- 
dom of it lay, whether advanced in earneft or in jeft. Buta mif- 
chievous Heart will at any, time rifque the reputation of its head-piece 
to give the alarm to fober piety ; and a warm Head difclofes, with- 
out fear or wit, the rancour of its bofom, to vilify and befpatter 
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fuperior Reafon. Otherwiſe, to atk, Whether Chriftianity was 
Sounded in Reafon or in Faith, would be dsemed jut as wife a quef- 
tion as Whether St. Paul's Clock was founded in Mechanifm or in Ma- 
tion? Since, if it be found to have motion, we neceflarily conclude that 
motion to be regulated by mechanifm : So, if the vital principle of 
Chriftianity be Fuith, we neceſſarily conclude it to be fuch a Faith, 
as was formed, and may be fupported, on the rules and princi- 
ples of buman Reafon. A wild Indian, perhaps, might imagine 
that the Clock was animated by a Spirit; and an Enthuſiaſt, ſtill 
wilder than he, may, for aught I know, conclude that Cérifianity 
rifes only out of internal impulfe. But ſurely none but a Buffoon or 
a Fanatic would, for his credit in jeft, or for his intereft in good ear- 
neft, difcard the ufe of Reafon in confulting for his future happinefs, 
when he has already found it fo ufeful in procuring his pre/enr. Both 
the future and the prefent are acquired by the right adaption, of 
means to ends; and this adaption, I fuppofe, will be confeſſed by all 
to be in the fole province of reason. Nor has this heaven-appointed 
Guide ever given any juft caufe of complaint or jealoufy. When 
men fee themfelves bewildered, they ought to ſuſpect themfelves: 
and, I believe, on enquiry, they will always find, that they had 
been directing Reaſon when they thould have been directed by her. 
But the Paſſions and Affectious, which have occafioned ber difcredit, 
go on, in their illufions, to excite our diftruft. 


Il. Again, thefe indifcreet friends of Religion, while they were 
thus pufhing the common Adverfary, with thefe imaginary advare 
tages gained by the depreffion of human reafon, did not advert to 
the mifchiefs they were letting in, at the oppofite quarters of Super- 

Jition and Fanaticifm. PorkRV can only ftand and flourifh on the 
foundation of implicit faith ; and the fervours of ENTHUSIASM foon 
rife into madnefs, when unchequed by Reafon. The Prizst expects 
of you to renounce your Underftanding before he will undertake to 
reconcile you to the Church of Rome; but, indeed, when that is 
over, he permits you to take up as much of it again, as will ferve 
you to juſtify your Apoftafy. The quarrel, which the Fanaric 

haa 
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has to it, is more ferious. He is ever feeling its ill effects; and there- 
fore his averſion to it is immortal. When Ignatius L:yola was in 
the Meridian of his Fervours, fome of the writings of Era/mus 
chanced to fall into his hands. He was at firft feduced, by the 
charms of the compofition, to look into them; but finding they 
had, before he was aware, infenfibly damped the inflammation of his 
Zeal; he caft them from him with abhorrence and execration. 
The very fame difafter, Mr. J. Wefley informs us once befell him- 
felf, in his converfe with the fober followers of Era/mus ; info- 
much that he was foon forced, he tells us, to avoid them, as the 
bane of all Religion. avoid that BANE OF ALL ReLicton, the 
company of good fort of men, as they are called, Thefe infenfibly under- 
mine all my refolution, and ſteal away what little Zear I bave*.” 
If this be true, though they feal but Traſb, yet they leave hin 
poor indeed; as his quondam Mafter has lately obſerved. Your 
s ftritures upon Meſſieurs of the Foundery, and the Tabernacle, &c. 
s (fays he to a friend) are very juft. Theſe gentlemen feem to have 
t no other bottom to ftand upon but that of Zear +.” Indeed, 
againft fo dangerous an Enemy as Soper Sense, the Fanatic cannot 
be too carefully guarded. And therefore, he never thinks him- 
felf fecure from the mifchiefs of Reafon, till he has, with the fame 
hoarfe clamours that the metamorphofed Clowns in the Fable 
purſued Latona and her godlike Iflue ; driven away from the neigh 
bourhood of the Saints, both Reaſon, and her fair and celeſtial Offs- 
pring, NATURAL RELIGION and HUMAN LEARNING. 

Mr. J. Westey, who is reddy to exhibit to us every feature of 
Fanaticifm in its turn, has, I fear, been kept fo long upon the 
Scene, as to tire out his Audience; he fhall therefore be ouly once 
again exhibited, to teſtify, in a word or two, his civilities to natural 
Reafon and natural Religion; and then difmifled for good. As to 
the firſt, he frankly tells us, the Father of lies was the Father 
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of reafonings alfo: * I obferved, (fays he) every day more and 
„ more, the advantage Satan had gained over us. Many were 
“ thrown into idle rea/nings.”"—And again Many of our Sif- 
“ ters are fhaken. Betty and Efther H. are grievoujly torn by rea- 
„ fonings *. — His civilities to NATURAL RELIGION, and to that 
eminent Writer who has fo well explained the nature of this firſt 
great gift of God to Man, follow next: ‘ Meeting with a French 
man of New Orleans (fays Mr. Wefley), he gave us a full and 
‘ particular account of the Chica/aws :—And hence we could not 
„but remark, what is THE RELIGION oF NATURE, properly fo 
+ called, or that Religion which flows from natural Reafon, unafified 
66 by Revelation.” He then {peaks of their manners in War.—Their 
way of living in Peace follows in thefe words; They do nothing 
é but eat and drink and fmoak from Morning till Night, and in 
‘ a manner from Night till Morning. For they rife at any hour of 
the night when they wake, and, after eating and drinking as much 
s as they can, go to fleep again. See THE RELIGION oF NATURE 
+ truly DELINEATED +.” What is chiefly curious in this account 
is, that Mr. Wefley profefles to fhew us what that Religion is 
which is properly called natural, or that which fows from NATURAL 
Reason unafijied by REVELATION, and yet he gives us, in its 
ſtead, only man's natural manners, which flow not from his reaſon, 
but from his paſſons and appetites only; in an example, where Rea- 
Jon may be rather ſaid to have a capacity of exiftence than actually 
to exift, as being alike inert and void of power whether the Ci. 
cafaw be waking or afleep. 

As to Human LEARNING, if the zealous Mr. W. Law does 
not affault this more rudely than his forward Pupil has infulted 
Natura RELIGION, yet he returns much oftener to the Charge. 
The laſt Legacies, which this bountiful Gentleman hath beftowed 
upon the Public, are 4 Collection of Letters, &c. and An Addrefs 
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to the Clergy, &c. In thefe two Works the haplefs Author of the 
Divine Legation is pointed at on every occafion of abuſe, and held 
up as the grand Apoſtate from Grace to Human Reafon; and this 
chiefly, for denying (what indeed, I neither deny nor affirm, for 
I take it to be nonſenſe) That ‘ Divine Inſpiration is ESSENTIAL to 
% Man's firft created fate, and vainly thinking to find out a middle way, 
‘¢ between this and no infpiration at all, namely, that the Spirit's or- 
‘+ dinary influence occafionally affifis the faithful v. For this, and 
for fome few things befides, fuch as a charge of Spinozifm on 
his beloved Behmenifm, I have the honour to be plentifully, 
though /piritually railed at, whenever he fancies he fees me in the 
Retinue of HUMAN LEARNING. 

He lays it down as a Poftulatum, That whatever comes not 
6% IMMEDIATELY from Gop can have nothing godly in it. There- 
‘ fore what comes IMMEDIATELY from SELF, fuch as NATURAL 
4% Reason, however outwardly coloured, can have no better a na- 
‘ ture within than the very Works of the Devir +.” 

Now the fruit of natural reafon being HUMAN LEARNING (in- 
deed, according to this account, more properly than men were 
aware of, called prophane Learning) ; he thus defcants upon it. 

Firft of all, he affures us, it has nothing to do with Religion. 
Where can God's Kingdom be come, but where every other power, 
s but his, is at an end, and driven out? What now have 
6 Parts and Literature and the natural Abilities of man to do here? 
4 juft as much as they can do at the Refurreétion of the dead; for 
66 all that is to be done here is nothing elfe but Reſurrection and 
“ Life. Yet vain man would be thought to do fomething in this 
‘6 kingdom of Grace —becaufe he has happened to be made a Scholar, 
‘6 has run through all the Languages and Hiftories, has been long 
“ exercifed in conjectures and criticifms, and has his head full of all 
‘ notions, theological, poetical, and philofophical, as a Dictionary 
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44 is full of all forts of words. Now let this fimple queſtion decide 
“6 the whole matter here: Has this great Scholar any more power 
“ of ſaying to this mountain, Be thou removed hence and caft into 
“6 the Sea, than the illiterate Chriftian hath “?“ To this reafoning 
againft buman Learning, in its ufe to Religion, little can be op- 
pofed. For it is very certain human Learning can neither raiſe the 
Dead, nor remove Mountains. 

But it is not only ufelefs in Religion, but is of infinite mifchief, 

For 1. It nourifheth Prine. ‘The piercing Critic may, and 
‘6 naturally will, grow in pride, as faſt as his fkill in words difco- 
vers itfelf. And every kind of knowlege that fhews the Orator, 
* the Difputer, the Commentator, the Hiftorian, his own powers 
“ and abilities, are the fame temptation to him that Eve had from 
s the ferpent,” &c. +. 

2. It nourifheth Contention.—“ Grammar, Logic and Criticifm, 
„each knoweth nothing of Scripture but its words; bringeth 
forth nothing but its own wifdom of words, and a Religion of 
“ wrangle, hatred, and contention about the meaning of them 1. 

3. It turneth Religion to a #rade.—— Where felf, or the natural 
‘6 man is become great in religious Learning, there, the greater 
„the Scholar, the more firmly will he be fixed in their Religion, 
« whofe God is their belly §.” 

4. It is the abomination of deſolation.— Genius and Learning en- 
“ tered into the pale of the Church Behold, if ever, the 
++ abomination of desolation ſtanding in the holy place. Chriſt 
“ has no where fpoken one fingle word, or given the leaſt power 
“ to Logic, Learning, or the natural powers of man IN HIS KING- 
% pom fl.“ By this, we find, that Curist’s Kincpom may be 
ufurped as well by cigſſie Learning as by Caurcx DiscirLixE. It 
is certain, our modern ideas of religious Liberty can confit with 
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neither of them, for this Liberty claims an exemption both from 
Reaton and Osepience. 

5. It chufeth darknefs rather than light.——~** But now, Who 
« can more reject this divine light” [i. e. the light of te world, 
re- illuminated by the d/efed Jacob, as he calls him] ‘* or more 
“6 plainly choofe darknefs inftead of it, than he who feeks to have 
& his mind enriched, the faculties of his fallen foul cultivated, by 
é the literature of Poets, Orators, Philofophers, Sophifts, Sceptics, 
‘6 and Critics, born and bred up in the worſhip and praifes of Idol- 
Gods and Goddeffes ? 

6. Finally, it is a total Apeſtacy from God and Goodnefs. 
The practice of all Churches for many ages, has had recourfe to 
‘6 Learning, Art, and Science, to qualify Miniſters for the preaching 
+ of the Gofpel—To this more than to any other caufe, is the 
“6 great Apoſtacy of all Chriftendom to be attributed.—The death 
‘ of all that is good in the Soul, have now and always had their 
‘5 chief nourifhment and fupport from the ſenſe of the merit and 
“¢ fufficiency of literal accomplifhments—And the very life of Jefus 
«6 in the Soul is by few people lefs earneſtly deſired, or more hard 
to be practiſed, than by great Wits, Claſſical. Critics, Linguifts, 
4 Hiflorians, and Orators in holy orders . — And again— This 
“empty leiter- learned knowledge, which the natural man can as 
4 eafily have of the Sacred Scripture and human matters, as of 
‘ any other books or human affairs, this being taken for divine 
#6 knowledge has fpread fuch darknefs and deluſion all over Chrif- 
4 tendom, as may be reckoned no lefs than a GENERAL APOSTASY 
44 from the Gofpel ftate of divine illumination +.” We fee by this, 
that the grand miftake of Scholars has hitherto been, in fuppof- 
ing, that the true fenfe of Scripture is to be difcovered by the ap- 
plication of thofe Principles which enable us to find out the mean- 
ing contained in other ancient Books, 
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And now the good man having worked up his enshufafm into 
a poetical ferment (for, as it has been ſaid, that a Poet is an En- 
thuſiaſt in jeft, fo, he ſhews us, that an Enthuſiaſt may be a Poet 
in good earneſt) he adorns theſe powerful reafonings with a ſtring 
of as beauteous Similes, in difcredit of buman Learning. 

1. It is compared to the fall of man.— Look (fays he) at the 
‘6 prefent ftate of Chriſtendom, glorying in the light of Greek and 
Roman Learning, and you will fee the fall of the preſent Church 
“ from its fir?’ Gofpel-flate, to have much likenefs to the fall of the 
44 firft divine man, from the glory of paradifiacal innocence, and hea- 
** venly purity, into an earthly ſtate and beſtial life of worldly craft 
‘6 and ferpentine ſubtilty *.” 

2. It is directly compared to the old Serpent What a poverty 
6 of fenfe in fuch, to fet themſelves down at the feet of a Mafer 
“ Tully, and a Mqſter Ariflotle! who only differ from the meaneſt 
& of all other corrupt men, as the teaching Serpent differed from 
s his fellow-animals, by being more fubtle than all the beafis of the 
cc feld f. 

3. It is compared to the Tower of Babel A Tower of Babel 
‘6 may, to its builders eyes, feem to hide its head in the clouds; 
‘6 but as to its reaching of Heaven, it is no nearer to that than the 
‘earth on which it ftands. It is thus with all the buildings of 
% Man's wiſdom He may take the logic ef Ariftotle, add to that 
“6 the rhetoric of Tully, and then afcend as high as he can on the 
** ladder of Poetic imagination, yet no more is done to the reviving 
*¢ the loft life of God in his Soul, than by a Tower of Brick and 
‘ Mortar, to reach Heaven 1. 

4. Again, it is compared to Idolatry— . What is it that moft 
“ of all hinders the death of the old man ?—It is the fancied riches 
“ of Parts, the glitter of genius, the flights of imagination, the 
glory of Learning, and the felf-conceited ftrength of natural 


* Addrefs, p. 98. 1 Ibid, p. 139, 140. 
À wid. p. 104. 
4X2 % Reaons 
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«6 Reafon: theſe are the ffrong holds of fallen Nature, the Mafter- 
st builders of Pride's Temple, and which, as fo many Priefs, keep 
“ up the daily worſbip of loon sELF .“ 

But, now his poetical Enthufiafm has blazed itfelf out; and he 
comes again to himfelf—We know how the lucid intervals of a 
Fanatic are wont to be employed; generally in covering the mad- 
neſs of the Hof fit with the moft deliberate and unbluthing falfe- 
hoods of the Cold. 

From what hath paft, rafh Divines might be apt to charge this 
holy man, fo meek of Spirit, with Enthufafin,— with a brutal 
fpite to Reafon,—and with more than Vandalic rage againſt buman 
Learning. But they wrong him greatly, 1. As to Enthufiafm, he 
fays,— What an argument would this be; Enthufafls have made 
** a bad ufe of the doctrine of being æd by the spirit of God; ergo, 
He is Enthufiafical who preaches up the doctrine of being led by 
s6 the fpirit of God. Now abfurd as this is, was any of my Accufers, 
as high in Genius, as bulky in Learning, as Colaſſus was in 
„Stature, he would be at a lofs to bring a ftronger argument than 
« this to prove me an Enthufaf, or an abetter of them +.” This 
is plainly unanfwerable, unlefs you read, as his Accufer wrote it, 
for—who preaches up the doctrine — who ABusIVELY preaches up the 
doirine. 

2. Another Charge (fays he) upon me, equally falfe, and, I may 
“ fay, more fenfelefs, is, that 1 am a declared Enemy to the 2 of Rea- 
«6 fon in Religion. And, why? Becaufe in all my writings I teach that 
66 Reafon is to be denied. I own it, and this, becaufe Chrift has faid, 
‘6 Whoever will come after me, let bim deny bimfelf. For how can a man 
se deny bimfelf without denying bis reafon, unleſs reaſon be no part of 
„ himfelf f?” Now I am at a lofs to know, How any one can 
become an enemy to another more declared, than by denying or re- 
nouncing that other. Were I to deny my Sovereign, I fhould be 


* Addrefs, p. 110, + Ibid, p. 57. 
t Ibid. p. 52 
foon 
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foon taught to know, that he confidered me as his enemy, and 
would probably treat me accordingly. But Sovereign-Reafon has 
no Attorney-General, unleſs perhaps, it be that Colofus he {peaks of, 
and fo loudly defies —However, if human Reaſon can argue no 
better than Mr. Law, I am ready to deny her too.—For, a Man's 
Jef, I have been taught, has a two-fold acceptation ; his Reaſon 
may be called, dim/elf, and fo may his Paſſions. If therefore he 
be commanded to deny himfelf, I fhould conclude, it was not his 
better ſelf, his Reafon, but the worſe, his Paſſions, to which the 
divine Command refers. 
3. Then as to Suman Learning, the Charge, he tells us, is as 
Jalſe and fenfelefs as the reft—* Shew me a Scholar as full of learn- 
** sng as the Vatican is of Books, and he will be juft as likely to 
„give all that he hath for the Geſpel- Pearl, as he would be, if he 
„was as rich as Crœſus. LET No ONE HERE IMAGINE I AM 
„ WRITING AGAINST ALL HUMAN LITERATURE, arts, and ſciences, 
* or that I with the World to be without them. J am no more an 
“ Enemy to them, than to the common ufeful labours of life. Ir is 
s literal Learning, verbal contention, and critical frife about the 
‘ things of God that I charge with folly, and mifchief to Religion. 
And, in this, I have all learned Chriftendom, both Popith and 
1 Proteftant, on my fide; for they both agree in charging each 
‘¢ other, with a bad and falfe Gofpel-ftate, becaufe of that, which 
“ their Learning, Logic, and Criticifm do for them*.” There 
are no fuch proficients in fophifiry as the declared enemies of 
Reaſon; nor any fo dextrous in legerdemain as the meereft bung- 
lers in Mechanics.—He is not an Enemy, he tells us, to human 
literature, but to literal learning only: That is, he approves of 
Learning contained in Letters, but not of Letters contained in 
Learning. The truth is, he would willingly in this diftrefs take 
fhelter, did he know how, even in the gracele/ÿ company of Men of 
74e; who, like him, to hide their ignorance, are always fcoffing 
at the Pedantry of literal learning and verbal criticifn, with the 
e Addrefs, p. 152. 
om fame 
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fame good fenfe that an Artificer abufes thofe Tools of his trade 
which he knows not how to work with.——Again, do Popifb and 
Proteſtant Difputers ever fay to one another Jui ſupport a bad and 
Jaſſe Gofpel by Learning, Logic, and Criticifm? Do not their re- 
ciprocal accufations of one another’s errors turn upon the WANT of 
Learning, Logic, and Criticiſm? Or was Mr. Law, indeed, fo ig- 
norant as he pretends, when he ſuppoſes there are now tus Kinds 
of Learning, Logic, and Criticifm, a Popith and a Proteſtant; in- 
ftead of one, founded and perfected on Principles, held by both Par- 
ties in common: — All that they charge on one another is the auf 
of thefe Principles. 

But to draw towards an end with this furious Behmenift——In 
all this ribaldry, the only chance he has of mifleading illiterate and 
weak Mortals, is by the repeated inſinuations, that all religious dif- 
fenfions are owing to thefe mifchief-makers, Reaſon and Human 
Learning; aud that, in their abfence, there is a perfect accord in 
Religion. But this is the fancy of none but Bards or Enthufiatts ; 
who never faw, but in poetic, or extatic Vifions, that time when 


4 Chriftians and Jews one heavy Sabbath kept; 
‘ And all the Weftern World believ’d and flept.” 


Before mortals either writ or read, the quarrels of Dunces were as 
fierce as thofe of Wits. In Religion, the diflenfions amongſt the 
irrational Seëts have ever been as implacable as thofe amongſt the 
Rational. And if, in thoſe miferable conflicts, the wounds of the 
latter went deeper, it was becaufe their force was greater and their 
weapons better. 

To conclude, When I refie& on the wonderful infatuation of this 
ingenious man, who has fpent a long life in hunting after, and, 
with an incredible appetite, devouring, the trafh dropt from every 
fpecies of Myſticiſm, it puts me in mind of what Travellers * tell 
us of a horrid Fanaticifm in the Eaft, where the Devotee makes a 


© Tavernier. 


folemn 
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folemn vow never to tafte of other food than what has paſſed through 
the entrails of fome impure or Savage Animal. Hence their whole 
lives are paſſed (like Mr. Law’s amongſt his Afcetics) in Woods and 
Forefts, far removed from the converfe of mankind. 

And now, to turn back to our FREETHINKER. As profeffed an 
Adorer as he would be thought of his Sovereign Miftrefs, REASON, 
we fhall fee, that the modern Infidel, like the Pagans of old, when 
their Gods proved unkind, can himfelf, on occafion, treat his fa- 
vourite Ino with the utmoft ignominy and contempt; for as one 
of the moft ingenuous of this holy Brotherhood has freely con- 
felled, When Reaſon is again a Man, a Man will always be again 
Reafon*. 

They had fo long boafted of the Power of this their favorite 
Idol, They had fo loudly trumpeted the virtue of her Orient beam 
for driving away thofe Fantoms conjured up by Revelation, in the 
dark Regions of Superfition, that the able and fober Divine thought 
it high time to check their impertinent triumphs; and fhew the 
World, On which fide Reason had declared herfelf. In order to 
this, they inforced and illuftrated (defecated from the drofs of the 
Schools) the invincible arguments of their Predeceſſors in ſupport 
of Revelation; to which they added large and noble acceffions of 
their own. What was now to be done? The Deift could not 
directly degrade that Reaſon which he had already inthroned. Yet 
‘nding Her in this fervice, he thought he had a right to infinuate 
that fhe was no better than fhe fhould be; and had, like other 
common Proftitutes, changed her name, and affeéted to be called 
Potemic Divinity. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the unguarded manner in carrying on 
Theologic controverfy had fubjeéted it to much deferved cenfure. 
This, joined to the fort of Learning employed in divers of the 
more early defences of Religion, where, both the fafhion and ftan- 
dard fmelt ftrongly of the barbarous form and bafe alloy of the 


© Hobbes, Sc 
HOOLS, 
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ScHooLs, gave them a large handle to run down all the defences 
that followed. Some parts of Potemic DIVINITY, appeared, on 
their Principles, to be trifling ; other parts bore hard upon their 
Concluſions; fo they took advantage of what was faulty in itſelf, 
and fought advantage of what appeared impertinent to them, to 
ridicule the whole. Hence Polemic Divinity became the whetftone 
of their wit, and the conftant Butt of their malice. As the credit 
of Deifm advanced, this cant grew familiar, and fpread itfelf into 
the fafhionable World. Nor could the divine Genius of thofe 
Maſters of Reaſon, a Grotius, or an Episcopius, a HOOKER, or 
a CHILLINGWorTH, when once nick - named Polemic Divines, hin- 
der them from being enrolled amongft Scotifs and Thomifs, and the 
verieft rabble of the Schoolmen, by fome of the more ignorant or 
indifcreet of all Parties. But the thing moft to be lamented is, to 
fee any well-meaning Clergyman of affected tafte and real igno- 
france, go out of his depth, as well as out of his Profeſſion, to exert 
his {mall talents of ridicule on the fame fubje&, merely for the 
fake of being in the fafhion ; and, free from all malice as well as 
wit, treat Polemical Divinity (which, for all the hard name, is iu- 
deed nothing but a critical examination of the doctrines of our Faith) 
as cavalierly as ever did Collins or Tindal, Lords Shaftſbury or 
Bolingbroke. Vet, had theſe fmall-dealers in fecond-hand Ridicule 
but the leaft adverted on their doings, they muft have feen the ab- 
furdity as well as mifchief of fo unweighed and wanton a cone; 
duct. * 

Their ADVERSARIES had /&fhcient provocation, and were not with- 
out a pluufible pretence for their quarrel with Pozemic Divinity, 
whether it were employed in fupporting Revelation in general 
againft the common Enemy, or in defending the Gofpel-truths 
againſt the errors of Sectaries. 

The provocation they had received was not ſmall. The Friends 
of Revelation having a Religion to defend which was founded on 
the Authority of a Divine Mefienger, who appealed to Miracles 


performed, and to Prophecies fulfilled, They fuppofed the mof 
fimple 
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ſimple and natural method was to prove the truth of this Religion, 
as all other human tranſactions are proved, by Facrs. This was 
at length fo invincibly performed, that their Enemies were forced 
to have recourfe to their favourite Deity, Reason, to undo the 
knot, and free them from their Embarras. Her power, they had 
long objected to believers, as the only barrier againſt Superfition ; 
and uow was the time to prefs it home. You urge us with faéts, 
fay they, and the #cfimony of Antiquity; Supports too flender to 
bear the unnatural load of Revelution. A thing impoſſible in itſelf, 
as it contradicts the eftablifhed order of Providence: a thing im- 
poffible under the Bible-reprefentation of it, as feveral paſſages in 
that Book directly oppofe our common notices of God's Attributes. 
Would you have us give credit to your fond notions of Revelation, 
let us fee you fupport it on our common principles of Philofophy, 
natural, dialectic, and metaphyſical. When you have done this, 
we fhall be fatisfied, for on thefe principles only will Reason allow 
us to fubmit.” This was what they pretended to expect; and 
Divines took them at their word ; and immediately entered upon, 
and foon compleated a defence of Revelation, on this new prefcribed 
method of proof. How effectually, the prevarication of their Ad- 
verfaries, of which 1 am going to fpeak, amply evinces. For no 
fooner was that done which they had fo vainly reprefented as im- 
poffible, than they changed their tone, and now attempted to ridi- 
cule it as a very impertinent atchievement. lt is aftonifhing (fays 
«6 the Goliah of their party) how Divines could take fo much filly 
4 pains to eftablifh myftery on metaphyfics, revelation on philofo- 
4 phy, and matters of fact on abſtract Reafoning. Religion, fuch 
s as the Chriftian, which appeals to facts, muft be proved as all 
‘ other facts that pafs for authentic are proved. If they are thus 
« proved, the Religion will prevail without the affiftance of fo 
‘ much profound Reafoning *. This was what the learned Divine 
got for his pains! not only to have his Compliance laughed at, 


Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters concerning the Study and Ufe of Hiftery. 
Vor. IV. 4Y but, 
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but, what is the common attendant on Ridicule, to have it falf- 
fied. Divines, we fee, are reprefented as applying their metaphyfics, 
philofepty, and profound reafoning, to Prophecies, and Miracles. How 
grofs the mifreprefentation ! They had more wit, they had more 
honefty, than to take that filly pains. They employed their Phi- 
loſophy as became fuch Mafters of Reafon, not to matters of faé#, 
but of right. It was pretended that God could not give a Revela- 
tion; that he could not ſelect a Chofen People; that he could not 
accept a vicarious Atonement: And againft thefe bold aſſertions, the 
Chriftian Divine directed all the force and evidence of TRUE Pi- 
LosopHy. With what fuccefs, a better pofterity fhall tell with 
gratitude. This is the /pite, 1 meant, which Unbelievers bear to 
that part of Polemic Divinity, which concerns the Being and Nature 
of Revelation. 

The PLAUSIBLE PRETENCE they had to ridicule and contemn the 
reft, which is employed in ſettling and adjufting the various MopEs 
of Religion, comes next to be confidered. Thefe men holding 
Religion itfelf to be vifionary and fantaftic, laughed, and naturally 
enough, to fee fuch a buftle made about its nodes; which, on their 
ideas, was a difpute, about a Nothing once removed. 

But now, to fee the Friends of Revelation difpofed to laugh with 
‘them, and to ridicule either one or other of thefe parts of Polemic 
Divinity, is not among the leaſt of thofe abſurd perverfities, in 
which common life, at prefent, fo much abounds. For is that 
which makes our Hope not aſbamed, and fupports the Faith which is 
counted for righteoufne/s, is that, I fay, the natural, the reafonable 
object of a Chriftian man’s contempt? But as this latter part is more 
generally known by the name of Polemic Divinity, and is the more 
ufual topic of fafhionable ridicule, it may be proper to add a word 
or two on the extreme folly of imitating the airs of our Adverfa- 
ries, on this occaſion. We have obferved that the Freethinker was 
not without fome excufe in Jaughing at this part of religious Contro- 
verfy, fince, on his ideas, it was difputing about the modes of a 
nen · eutity. But the Chriftian Divine takes his Farru for a Reality; 

and 
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and therefore can never deem the modes of it to be indifferent ; 
but muſt hold, that, of the various opinions ariſing from thence. 
ſome, with their truths, mzy be uſeful, and ſome, with their 
errors, hurtful to Society: So that when, about thefe modes, 
Churches differ, they become as reafonably the fubje& of ferious 
enquiry, as any other real entities whatfoever ; and have their im- 
portance in proportion to their good or bad influence on Truth and 
Virtue. In a word, Potemic Divinity is, in the fancy of a 
Libertine, a fquabble for preference between two Falfehoods; in 
which, there is room enough for ridicule : But on the Principles of 
a Believer, it is a conteft between Truth and Falfehood ; in which, 
there is nothing to be laughed at, though much to be lamented. 


CHAP. III. 


B° T ‘there was never yet extravagance, either of UNBELIEVER 
or Fanatic, which the over-zealous Advocate of Religion 
and fober Piety hath not unhappily oppofed by a contrary, and 
frequently by as miſcbievous an extreme. 

We have feen how unwarily fome of them have been drawn in 
to depreciate and to degrade HUMAN Reason, when their Adver- 
faries had too extravagantly advanced it. They have, at other 
times, advanced it as extravagantly, when their Adverfaries were in 
an humour to vilify and difgrace it. 

To underftand what I mean, we muft go a little back in the Hif- 
tory of Fanaticifm : And They, whom this matter moft concerns, 
will need no other proof of the folly of fuch a conduét than what 
arifes from the hiftorical deteétion of it. 

The Repemption or Manxinp by the death of Chrift, and 
the Sacririce of himfelf upon the Crofs, together with its con- 
ſequent Doctrine of JusriricATION BY FAITH ALONE, were the 

4 * 2 great 
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great Gofpel-principles on which PROTESTANTISM was founded, 
on the firft general Separation from the Church of Rome: by fome, 
perhaps, carried too far, in-their zeal for fetting it at a mortal dif- - 
tance from the Popiſd Doctrine of Merits; the Puritanic fchifm 
amongft us being made on a pretence that the Church of England 
had not receded far enough from Rome. However, being Gofpel- 
Principles, they were held to be the badge of true Proteſtantiſm by 
all; When the Puritans (firft driven by Perfecution from religious 
into civil Faction, and by thefe Factions heated, on both fides, into 
Enthufiafm) carried the doctrine of ufification by Faith alone into 
a dangerous and impure Antinomiani/m : For it is of the very na- 
ture of Enthufiafm to run all its notions to extremes. The fpecu- 
lation was foon after reduced to practice, by means of that knavery 
which always mixes itfelf with Enthufiafm, when once the Fanatic 
becomes engaged in Politics. The confufions which enfued are 
well known : And no {mall fhare of them has been afcribed to this 
impious abuſe of the doëtrine of Fufification by Faith alone; firſt, by 
depreciating MoraLiTy, and then by di/penfing with it. 

When the Constitution was reftored, and had brought into 
credit thofe few learned Divines whom the madnefs of the preced- 
ing times had driven into obfcurity, the Church of England, ftill 
fmarting with the wounds it had received from the 464f of the great 
Gofpel-principles of Farru, very wifely laboured to reſtore Mo- 
RALITY, the other effential part of the Chriftian Syftem, to its 
Rights, in the joint direction of the Faithful. Hence, the encou- 
ragement the Church gave to thofe noble Difcourfes, which did 
fuch credit to Religion, in the licentious times of Charles the Se- 
cond, compofed by thefe learned and pious men, whom Zealots . 
abufed by the nick-name of Laritupinanian Divines. But the 
reputation they acquired by fo effectually fuppreffing thefe rank 
Seeds of Fanaticifm, made their Succeflors ambitious of fharing 
with them in the fame honours: a laudable ambition! but men 
have ever a vain paſſion for improving upon thofe who went before. 
The Church was now triumphant; the Sectaries were humbled ; 

fometimes 
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fometimes oppreſſed; always regarded with an eye of jealoufy and 
averfion ; till at length this Gofpel-principle of Fair came to be 
efteemed by many, as Fanatical: And they, who underſtood its 
true Original, found fo much difficulty in adjufting the diftin® 
Rights of Grace and Mon AL IT v, that, by the time this Century 
commenced, things were come to fuch a pafs (Mon ALT was ad- 
vanced fo high, and Farru fo frittered into nonſenſe), that anew 
definition of our Religion, in oppofition to its Founder's, and un- 
known to its early Followers, was grown to be the fafhionable 
tenet of the times: and Chrifianity, which till now had been un- 
derftood as but coeval with REDEMPTION, was henceforth to be 
efteemed as old as the CREATION : an eminent Divine having, in a 
public Difcourfe, afferted, without circumftance or reſtriction, that 
Chriſtianity was a republication of the Religion of Nature. Thus, 
between the two oppofite Parties of Divines, we were, at the 
fame time, left without either natural or revealed Religion. The 
one, we fee, denied the very being of the natural; and the other 
affured us that the revealed was nothing elfe than that exploded non- 
entity. 

‘This RePuBLICATION had, in effet, been talked of before, by 
many others of equal reputation: but being now explained, and 
ready to be received as the eftablifhed Syftem, our Adverfaries began 
to think it time to check fo ridiculous a triumph; and to difcredit 
Religion (which they have always done with much fuccefs) on the 
Principles of its D:fenders. For with the wanton Libertine, 


« It is the fport, to fee 
“ The Engineer hoift with his own Petar.“ 


And one of the Party, an Enemy, equally determined, to Grace 
and Morality, compofed that famous Book, intituled, Chrifiansty as 
Old as the Creation, to decry all Revelation whatſoever, on this very 
principle of a RepusBiicaTion; {fo unhappily conceived by mo- 
dern Orthodoxy, as the fureft way of evincing the reafonablene/s of 
the GosreL. 

The 
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The like Advantage (to put things of a ſort together, for the 
better illuſtration of the Subject) had, about the ſame time, been 
taken of our indifcretions by another of thefe men; and as the 
reafoning of TI DAL. was directed to depreciate the Work of Re- 
DEMPTION, fo the argument of Col LIxs was in forced to inſult the 
Character of the REDEEMER. The general body of the PRxorh·- 
cies which relate to Jesus, were, for certain great ends of Provi- 
dence, fo contrived, as to have a primary accomplifhment in the 
events of the Mofaic Difpenfation, and a fecondury and final com- 
pletion in the birth and miniftry and ſufferings of Jefus the Mef- 
Jiab. But the admirable contrivance of divine Wifdom, in giving 
to thoſe Predictions a primary and a fecondury accomplifhment, being 
either foon forgotten, or generally overlooked, it produced large 
{warms of fanciful and fanatic Allegorifts, who filled the Church 
with extravagant whimſies equally diſhonourable to Reafon and 
Religion. Amidſt fo thick a cloud of nonſenſe, the gical propriety 
as well as moral fitne/s of a fecondary ſenſe in the Prophecies relating 
to Jefus, being fwallowed up and loft, fome bold and hafty men, 
ever leaſt qualified to diftinguith between the uſe and the abufe of 
a pofitive inftitution, ventured to condemn all ſecondary ſenſes, as 
irrational and fanatical; and finding but few Prophecies which re- 
late to the MEssrAH, in the primary, they were forced upon the 
defperate expedient of holding, that the Jews, or other Enemies of 
Chriftianity, had adulterated and corrupted the whole body of thefe 
Prophecies, as they ftand at prefent in our Bibles. But no fooner 
had Mr. Collins got thefe rafh Men at this advantage, than he in- 
fulted them with his Difcourfe on the Grounds and Reafons of the 
Chriflian Religion: In which he attempts to overthrow the Gofpel 
on thefe two principles. sft, That (by the confeſſion of his Adver- 
faries) a fecondary fenfe of Prophecies is irrational and fanatical. 
And 2dly, That (by the confeffion of all fober men) the Jews had 
not corrupted or adulterated their Bible. [His conclufion is, that the 
Cbriſtian Religion ſtands on no folid grounds or reafons; Jefus not 


having, as he pretended, been foretold under the Character of the 
MessiAn 
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Mess1au of the Jews. —And here, let it be obferved, that thefe 
works of Tindal and Collins, both riſing on the advantage taken of 
our follies, are the two moſt artful and deſperate attacks on Reve- 
lation, that were ever made fince the times of Celfus and Por- 
pbyry. 

1 have attempted to give a good Account of Mr. Collins's 
Grounds and Reafons of the Chriflian Religion elfewhere v, by con- 
futing his firſt Propofition, on which the whole attack riſes, and 
fhewing the /ogical propriety and moral fitne/s of Seconpary fenfes 
of Prophecy. I fhall hereafter have occafion to do equal juftice to 
Mr. Tindal’s Cbriſtianicy as Old as the Creation. For the only ef- 
fectual way of anſwering thefe, as indeed all others of the like kind, 
is to renounce all fanciful Svitems, and to preferve inviolate the 
great Principles of the Afofaic Law and the Gofpel Feſus; Princi- 
ples which difcover themſelves, and indeed obtrude themſelves upon 
us, on a careful ſtudy of thofe two connected Difpenfations. When 
thefe Principles are once forfaken, there is no hurtful indifcretion 
to which the ableſt Dirines are not ſubject; and of which Unbe- 
lievers have not taken advantage. I ſhall. from amongſt many, ſelect 
an inſtance or two, leaſt likely to give offence. The Advocates of 
the Church of Rome, to evade the charge of Idolatry, with which 
they are urged by the Reformed, pretend that this crime confifts in 
giving the worthip, due to the fupreme Gop, to inferior Beings. 
The excellent Bithop Stillingficet, in oppoũng this ſubterfuge, at - 
tempted to prove, that the moft civilized Pagans, who are confefled 
to be Idolaters, did not give the honours due to the fir? Caufe to 
their inferior Gods; the frf Caufe, as he pretends, being worthip- 
.ped by them, as fuch: An affertion, which, if true, would con- 
fute all that the Prophets and Apoftles fay concerning the ftate and 
condition of the Pagan World. Again, the very learned Dr. Pri- 
deaux, to do honour to his exiled Jews, adopts, from Hyde and a 

rabble of lying Orientalifts, the idle fable of a Philofophic Zoroat~ 


> Divine Legation, B. VE. 5 5, 6. 
ter, 
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ter, the fubverter of Idolatry in Perfia : Little attentive the while, 
to the more plauſible conclufion of Unbelievers, from the fame fact; 
who pretend, that thefe Jews, fo prone to Idolatry before their 
Captivity, were inſtructed during its continuance, by this Zoroafter, 
in a better Theology, which gave them jufter notions of the Divine 
Nature, and confequently, of a Crime that, ever afterwards, they 
held in abhorrence. A conclufion pufhed with great advantage by 
Collins and Morgan, on the ground thus prepared by Hyde, and 
further fmoothed for them by Dr. Prideaux. 

But to go on with our fubjeét, Tindal’s Cbriſtianity as old as the 
Creation. a | 

This terrible advantage taken of a Principle become fafhionably 
orthodox, greatly alarmed all ferious men; and the feeble Auſwers 
given to it, on that Principle, were fo little fatisfaétory, that a 
commendable effort was made, by fome whofe Stations fupported 
them in the attempt, to bring back the flighted Doctrine of Re- 
DEMPTION, and to reinftate it in its ancient Credit. And a wor- 
thy Bifhop of London was amongft the firft to repair the mifchief, 
which the miftaken labours of his no lefs worthy Succeffor had 
unwittingly occafioned. So that, in a little time, we had regained 
much of the ground that had been loft, and were ready to replace 
the national Faith once again en its old Gofpel-foundation ; in fpite 
of the filly pains of a very equivocal Divine, who publifhed a Book, 
in oppoſition to the returning Current, intituled, Tbe Scripture 
Doctrine of Redemption, which was to prove that in reality there 
was no fuch thing: When the old puritan Fanaticifm revived under 
the new name of Methodifm ; and, as it ſpread, carried once more 
(as far as the difference of times would allow) thofe Gofpel-princi- 
ples to their old abufive extremes. 

This foon put a ftop to the recovery of that middle way, in 
which Grace and Morality are preferved in their refpective rights: an 
unhappy difpofition now appearing in feveral Oppofers of this late 
revived fanaticiſm, to return back to the old Jatstudinarian ex- 
ceſſes. ` 


And 
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And now comes in (I hope, not improperly) the Caution, for 
the fake of which I have given this long detail of our former mif- 
Carriages, to warn men againft a repetition of them. 

For theſe oppofed doctrines of a REDEMPTION and a REPUBLI- 
CATION are not matters of fo flight moment that either of them 
may be taken up, or laid down at pleafure, juft as we are prefled, on 
the one hand, by Infidelity, or, on the other, by Funaticiſin. 

The Doctrine or REDEMPTION, is the primum mobile of the 
Gofpel-Syftem. ‘To this the Church muft fteadily adhere, let the 
ftorm, againft it, beat from what quarter it may. It is the firft 
duty of the Minifters of Religion, to fecure this great Foundation : 
They may then, with fafety, and not with the lefs fuccefs, pufh 
the Enemies of the Church, the Enemies of their Order, nay, 
even the Enemies of their own peculiar opinions, with all the 
force they are able; but ever, as we fay, in fubferviency to the 
EVERLASTING GosPEL, whofe main Pillar is this Doctrine of Re- 
demption.——How eſſential a part it is of the Gofpel-Oeconomy (in- 
terpreted by God's general Difpenfation, revealed to mankind, of 
which the Gofpel-Oeconomy is the completion), and how agree- 
able it is to what the beft and moft received Philofophy teacheth 
us, concerning the relations between the creature and the Creator, 
fhall be confidered at large in its proper place *. 

I. What better fuits the melancholy fubje& we are now upon, 
namely, the advantages given to the common Enemy by thofe 
who, to get rid of fome urgent difficulty, are apt to forfake their 
Foundations, will be to fhew the various and unthought-of mif- 
chiefs which arife from the folly of attempting to change the na- 
ture of the Gofpel-Oeconomy from a Redemption of Mankind to a 
Republication of the Religion of Nature. A folly, by which the great 
Author of our Salvation becomes difhonoured, and the Chriftian 
Faith expofed to the perpetual Infults of Libertines and Unbe- 


Iievers. 


Divine Legation, Book IX. 
Vor. IV. 42 1. For 
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1. For he who confiders Jefus only in the light of a Repudlifber 
of the Law of Nature, can hardly entertain a higher opinion of the 
SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD than fome have done of Socrates, whom 
Eraſmus efteemed an object of devotion, and many a better Proteſ- 
tant hath thought to be divinely inſpired. For was not Socrates, 
by his preaching up moral virtue, and by his dying to bear witnefs 
to the unity of the Godhead, made, to the Grecian People, and 
(by means of their extended commerce of politeneſs) to the reſt 
of mankind, Wifdom and Righteoufnefs? And what more was 
Jefus, though the Apoftle adds to thofe two attributes, thefe two 
other, of Sanéfification and Redemption? for, according to the 
principles of this paganized Chriftianity, his titles of Mess1an 
and REDEEMER are reduced to mere figurative and accommodated 
terms. 

2. As this Theology degrades Jefus to the low condition of a 
Grecian Sophift; fo it renders his Religion obnoxious to the infults 
of every daring Impoftor. 

He was fent, fay thefe new Doctors of the Church, to teach 
mankind the worfhip of the true God, and the practice of moral 
righteoufnefs *. 

This will be readily allowed, replies an underftanding Mano- 
METAN: And on this very principle, we hold, that when Jefus 
had done his office; and mankind had again relapfed, into anti- 
chriſtian idolatry and Polytheiſm, as before into Pagan, God fent 
OUR PROPHET, who worked the like fudden and fenfible reforma- 
tion in the NoRTH-EAsT, that your Prophet did in the NORTH- 
WEST.” 


* A celebrated Frenchman, who writes on all fubjes, and, on all, with equal 
judgment and capacity, knew better, perhaps, what he was about than thefe Divines, 
when he went further, and affirmed, That Chriftisnity is not only no more than the- 
Religion of Nature perfefted, but that it could act poffibly be any more. Nôtre Re- 
* ligion revélée n’eft même, et xe pouvais etre, que cette Loi naturelle perfedtionnés.”*- 
Difcours far le Tleifne, par M. de Voltaire. 


Ard 


* 
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And this reply, he makes on the very principles of his Arco- 
RAN; which (with profeſſions of the higheſt veneration for the 
character of Jesus) denies his proper Divinity, and at the fame 
time, his death on the crofs. But why, it may be afked, was this 
averfion to the Passion of One whom the Alcoran makes a Mor- 
tal? For this plain reafon : Mabomet, who wanted the refinement 
of our modern Accommedators, plainly faw that the doctrine of Rg- 
DRMPTION followed the paſian; compleated the Scheme of Revela- 
tion; and fhut out all his bold pretences, 

Mr. Otter, an intelligent Frenchman of the Academy Royal of 
Infcriptions, Cc. tells us of a conference he had with a learned 
Perfian. The Muffulman faid, They reverenced all our facred 
Writings except thofe of St. Paut——gu'ils refpeélent tous, excepté 
Saint Paul *. Why this exception? I anfwer, On the Mahomee 
tan Principle, that Chriffianity is only a republication of the Religion 
of Nature: for St. PauL is full of the doctrine of REDEMPTION 5 
explains the Chriftian Syftem by it, and makes the whole Faith 
depend upon it. | 


What now has our rational Refwblifber to oppoſe to this modeſt 
Apology for Ifmaelifm ? 

All he has to fay is this, “That Jefus and his Apoftles have 
every where intimated, that the Gęſpel is the laft of God's Dif- 
penfations ; on the terms of which our final doom is to be de- 
cided: fo that all future Pretenders to the like Office and Character 
muft needs be deemed Impoftors.” 

But here a Dis r would come in, to take advantage of our dif- 
trefs ; for (as we have faid more than once) it may be obferved alike 
of all thefe fhifting defences, on fanciful, and unfcriptural Syftems, 
that they only fupply new arms to the various Adverfaries of our 
Faith; a Desf, I fay, would be ready to reply, That it is indeed 
true that Jefus hath declared his own Miffion to be the Last : but 


o Voiage en Turque et en Perfe, vol. i. p. 22. 
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that this is a fly contrivance, put in ufe by every pretended Mef- 
fenger from Heaven, in order to perpetuate his own Scheme, and 
to obviate the danger of an antiquated authority. ‘The Impoſtor, 
Manomer himfelf, hath done it. He, who here obtrudes his 
armed pretenfions upon us, hath fecured the duration of his fenfual 
Religion by the very fame expedient: a thing, in his ideas, fo much 
of courfe, that he did not even object to Jesus's ufe of it, who 
employed it before Him; and for no other purpofe than to cut off 
all following pretenfions to the like Character. On the contrary, 
He avowed and maintained the general truth of the Nazarite’s Com> 
miffion. Now (purfues the Deift) a method employed by a con- 
feſſed Impoſtor is taken up with an ill grace by the defender of true 
Religion. But I draw a further confequence (fays he) againft the 
GosreL, from this reprefentation of Chriftianity. For if the preach- 
ing of moral truth and righteoufnefs were the whole of Jesus's 
Charaéter and Office, then his Miffion did not anfwer its end, the 
lafting reformation of mankind, in the £rozwiedge of God, and in 
the practice of Virtue : fince the world foon fell back again into the 
flate from which Jesus had delivered it; as appears from the hif- 
tory of the times in which MAnomer appeared, and the advantages 
he made of that degeneracy.” 


II. Thus fubjeéted to the infults and injuries of all forts of Im- 
poftors, who fet themfelves to delude the tredulous, either by in- 
venting NEW Revelations or by decrying the oLD, do thete Repud- 
lifeers expofe the holy faith of Jesus: that Faith, which, we are 
told, was founded on a rock, impregnable to Men and Demons; to 
the fophifms of Infidelity, and the preftiges of Impofture! And 
fo, indeed, it is, if we will take it as we find it; if we will receive 
it as it came from above; if we will preferve it pure and entire as 
it was delivered to the Saints, under the idea of THE REDEMPTION 
OF THE WORLD, BY THE SON OF GoD, IN THE VOLUNTARY SA- 
CRIFICE OF HIMSELF UPON THE CROSS. 


This 
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This fecures the Character of Jesus from the inſults of falfe 
Pretenders ; and his Gospex from the injuries of falfe Reafoners. 

1. For, firſt of all, if Jesus did, indeed, redeem Mankind, and 
reſtore them to their loft Inheritance; the ſcheme and prog reſs of Re- 
velation is compleated : which beginning at the L arse, naturally and 
neceſſarily ends in the reftoration and recovery of LIFE AND IM- 
MORTALITY by the death and paſſion of our Lord. CHRISTIANITY 
confidered in this view (and in this view only, does ScripTURE 
give it us to conſider) ſoon detects all the artful pretences of Im- 
poſture; and ſecures its own honour by virtue of its very Eſence: 
the great fcene of Providence being now clofed, in a full comple- 
tion of its One, regular, entire, and eternal purpoſe. 

2. Secondly, if Jssus did indeed redeem mankind, then did he 
neither preach nor die in vain: it not being in man's power, with 
all his malice and perverfenefs, to defeat or make void the great 
purpoſe of his Coming. For though one part of his. Miſſion (ace 
cording to Paul) was to inſtruct the world in Wiſdom * and Righe 
teoufnefs, which it was in man’s power to forget and neglect; yet, 
what (Paul tells us) is chiefly eflential in his Character, and pecu- 
liar to his Office, the Sanclificution and Redemption of the World, 
Man could not fruftrate nor render ineffectual: For it is not in 
man's power to make that to be undone which is once done and 
perfected. . 

The faftidious Caviller + therefore hath employed his pains to 
little purpofe in attempting to diicredit Revelation from this topic, 
‘The moral finte of the world, before and fince the coming of Chrif. For, 
befides what one might venture to affirm, that, when the compae 
rifon is fully and impartially fcrutinized, the advantage will be 
found to lie on the fide of our Religion : yet, fuppofing the Truths 
preached by Jesus, and the Affiftance given by the Holy Spirit, 
have not much improved the general morals of mankind; How 


1 Cor. i. 30. + Lord Bolingbroke. 
docs. 
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does this tend to the difcredit of the Gofpel ? unlefs it can be fhewn 
that the Gofpel hath no natural tendency to make men better. But 
this is fo defperate an undertaking, that, I believe, Infidelity will 
hardly be perfuaded to engage in it. Indeed the contrary is fo 
true, that, (as I have fhewn elfewhere) when you lay together the 
ftate of Pacan and Curisr1an Morals, one manifeft and effen- 
tial difference is found between them; which is this, That in the 
Gentile world, men often acted wrong UPON PRINCIPLE; in the 
Chriftian always AGAINST PRINCIPLE*. Now, not to infift upon 
the neceſſary reftraint this muft needs be upon Vice; it plainly 
demonſtrates that the NATURAL TENDENCY of the Go/pel is to 
make men virtuous: And, to draw them by a fronger attraction, 
did not fuit the genius of a rational Religion, whofe objects were 
free Agents. 

But the proper anfwer to this idle cavil arifes from the explanation 
given above. To Inſtruct the world in dom and Rigbteoufnefs 
was but the /écondary end of Chriſt's Miſſion. The First and 
primary, was to become its SANCTIFICATION and REDEMPTION ; 
Wat muft needs be common to every Revelation coming from God; 
This is peculiar to the Chriftian : and 7616, as we have fhewn, can- 
not poſſibly be fruftrated, or rendered ineffectual. 

To conclude from what hath been faid: As we fhould not affe& 
to pry into the nature of thofe things which God hath been pleafed 
to withhold from our fearch, and to cover with the facred veil of 
Myftery ; fo neither ſhould we reject a Truth, exprefly delivered, 
becaufe we may not fully comprehend the whole reafon on 
which it ftands. In a word, as we fhould not venture to go on 
where the filence of Scripture direéts us to ftop; fo neither fhould 
we prefume to ftop where, with fo loud a voice, it commandeth us 
to go on. 

The fum of all then is this: RE As ox biddeth us to keep a MEAN : 
The great Philofopher informeth us that NATURE is not able to 


* Div, Leg. Book iv, § 2. 
keep 
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keep a MEAN . What remains but that we fly to Grace, which, 
the greater Apoftle affures us, is able: for, the Spirit belpetb our 
infirmities +. Nor will there be any danger (when, in fuch a dif- 
pofition, we apply to this Guide of truth) of abufing its credit by 
fanatical extremes; for, to gſtabliſb the heart with Grace, the fame 
Apoftle informs us, is the only way to prevent our being carried 
about with the divers and ſtrange Doétrines of Deceivers f. 


* Natura modum tenere ugſcia of. Bac. 
+ Rom. viii, 26. t Heb. xiii, 9. 
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P. 86. J. 9. nor to do, r. not to da. 

375. 2. I. 2. for fate aver, r. faire avec, 

277. L 10. for aad, r. and. 

179. v. I. 4. for civis, r. civiks. 

184. l. 5. from the boom, Fer every politic fuviely, t. For ef every, Sa 

230. J. 9. deduced by the, r. deduced the. 

275. J. 2. from the bottom, for conſliture, r. conftiture. 

317. J. 8. from the bottom, for prædationem, r. præ/ationen. 

336. J. 25, 16. for decifion, r. decifions. 

365. J. 28. And part again by the admirable contriraace of divine wiſdom. Both oppoſed 
&c. r. And part again, by the admirable contfirance of divice wifdom, bah 
oppofed &c. 

517. =. l. 3. oraculis, feruntur r. orauiis feruntur, &. 

611. J. g. for whether, r. whatever. 
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